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THE  MECHANISM  OF  THE  WAR  NEUROSES' 

BY  SIDNEY  I.  SCHWAB,  NL  D. 

PROFESSOR   OF   CLINICAL   NEUROLOGY,    WASHINGTON    UNIVERSITY    MEDICAL    SCHOOL,    ST.    LOUIS, 
MO.,  FORMERLY  M.\JOR,  M.  C,  U.  S.  ARMY  ;   MEDICAL  DIRECTOR.  BASE  HOSPITAL  II7,  A.  E.  F. 

THE  importance  of  the  war  neuroses  for  peace  conditions 
lies  chiefly  in  two  things;  its  mechanism  and  its  therapy. 
These  two  things  are  capable  of  utilization  in  the  practical 
problems  presented  by  the  neuroses  as  they  appear  in  the 
clinics,  hospitals,  and  practice  of  neurologists. 

Inasmuch  as  a  therapy  of  the  neuroses  must  be  based  upon  a  con- 
ception of  their  mechanism,  these  two  aspects  of  the  question  are 
intimately  related. 

By  mechanism  is  meant  the  coordinating  factors  in  the  production 
of  a  neurosis  in  so  far  as  they  represent  an  integrating  structure.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  kind  of  consideration  implies  the  examination  of 
several  factor  groups.  First,  the  individual  as  represented  in  this 
instance  by  his  nervous  system.  Secondly,  the  traumatic  incidents 
associated  with  warfare  in  its  various  phases.  Third,  the  reaction  of 
this  nervous  system  to  such  traumata.  The  end  result  is  a  type  of  war 
neurosis  and  stands  out  as  a  kind  of  crystallization  of  the  hard  won 
adaptation  or  compromise  to  the  ever  present  contingency  of  participa- 
tion in  the  activities  of  warfare. 

An  analysis  of  these  several  factor  groups  should  give  a  workable 
scheme  of  the  cause,  the  purpose,  and  the  machinery  of  the  war 
neuroses. 

'Read  before  the  American  Neurological  Association,  June  17,  1919. 
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The  basis  of  a  study  of  this  kind  should  be  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  cases  seen  under  the  varying  conditions  of  warfare,  so  that, 
the  soldier  may  be  studied  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  first  inception 
<d  the  traumatic  impact,  whatever  its  nature  may  be,  and  down  through 
the  various  phases  in  the  development  of  his  neurosis. 

It  implies  observations  of  forward  areas,  forward  neurological 
stations,  special  base  hospitals  and  so  down  to  convalescent  camps, 
home  hospitals,  and  then  in  the  stage  of  active  contact  with  previous 
environment.  A  study  of  the  anticipatory  type  of  neurosis  on  the  way 
up  to  the  front  is  essential  to  get  the  complete  story. 

A  good  deal  of  what  1  have  to  say  on  this  subject  has  been  set 
down  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Archives  of  Neurology  of  May,  19 19, 
under  the  title  of  "War  Neuroses  as  Physiological  Conservations." 
I  mention  this  now  more  to  indicate  the  conception  of  the  war  neuroses 
that  has  developed  in  my  own  mind  than  with  any  desire  to  emphasize 
that  article. 

The  war  neuroses  appear  to  me  to  be  physiological  conservations, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  protect  the  individual  against  either  exper- 
iencing or  re-experiencing  the  varying  traumata  of  warfare.  The  pur- 
posive character  of  a  neurosis  must  be  admitted  before  this  conception 
can  be  accepted.  The  evidence  of  this  is  derived  partly  from  the  study 
of  numerous  instances  in  which  the  neurosis  developed  as  a  measure  of 
protection  in  the  face  of  an  inmiediate  event  and  tended  to  disappear 
when  the  necessity  of  this  protection  was  no  longer  present. 

The  further  evidence  of  the  purposive  character  of  a  neurosis 
is  to  be  found  in  the  stuily  of  the  defense  system  present  in  all  living 
things  to  counteract  the  tiestructive  agencies  met  with  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  The  physiological  system  of  defense,  of  which,  perhaps, 
the  phenomena  of  fatigue  is  the  best  example,  blood  pressure  varia- 
tions, the  polyglandular  functions  brought  into  activity  by  emotional 
stresses  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  general  line  of  reasoning  followed. 
'I'hc  chemical  reactions  shown  by  immunity,  the  protective  influence  of 
changed  anatomical  relations,  such  as  hypertrophy  of  heart  muscles, 
arteriosclerosis,  etc.,  arc  suggestive  that  defensive  reactions  arc  the 
most  usual  methods  against  the  incidental  destructive  agencies  in  the 
conflict  of  life. 

By  analogy  it  mny  be  admitteil  that  a  similar  system  of  protection 
costs  in  what  might  be  dcsignateil  as  the  psych()U)gical  sphere,  ami 
in  this  territory  the  neuroses  for  the  most  part  find  their  place.  Apart 
from  analogy  numerous  studies  by  the  several  methods  of  investigation 
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such  as  hypnotism,  psychoanalysis,  or  any  other  type  of  analytical 
study,  has  established  the  fact  that  the  neuroses  are  in  the  main  pro- 
tective or  defensive  in  type.  Admitting  this,  and  it  would  seem  impos- 
sible to  refuse  to  do  this,  then  the  purposive  character  of  the  neuroses 
follows.  This  gives  them  therefore  a  place  in  the  defensive  system  of 
the  organism,  and  as  such  they  can  be  objectively  studied  in  the  same 
way  as  other  conditions  found  in  the  living  organism  which  result  from 
changes  produced  in  the  course  of  adaptation  to  conditions  which 
threaten  its  integrity. 

In  giving  to  the  neuroses  the  characteristic  of  purposeness  the 
assumption  is  not  made  that  this  purpose  is  conscious,  or  has  the  qual- 
ity of  awareness.  The  purposeful  plan  of  a  neurosis  arises  frequently 
from  its  utter  necessity  to  the  individual,  so  that  it  must  possess  also  a 
degree  of  automatism  approaching  that  of  a  reflex.  The  neuroses, 
therefore,  should  be  thought  of  as  purposeful  elaborations  of  a  series 
of  co-ordinated  reactions.  This  places  the  individual  in  such  a  condi- 
tion of  neutrality  to  the  activities  in  which  iu  nay  be  called  upon  to 
participate  that  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate  he  is  saved  from  expojj- 
ure  to  whatever  traumatism  with  which  they  may  be  associated.  The 
neurosis,  therefore,  protects  him  from  either  re-experiencing  a  set  of 
traumatically  laden  experiences  or  experiencing  those  which  by  antici- 
pation he  is  prepared  to  find  as  destructive  as  the  actual  experiences. 

In  the  war  neuroses  we  are  dealing  with  a  given  set  of  trau- 
mata, chiefly  of  a  violent  character  in  which  elements  most  destructive 
to  the  human  organism  are  found.  So  destructive  are  these  that  they 
stimulate  into  activity  the  most  fundamental  of  all  instincts;  that  is, 
self  preservation.  In  the  civilian  neuroses  it  is  seldom  that  the  protec- 
tive quality  of  the  neurosis  is  activated  by  so  deep  seated  an  instinct  as 
this.  For  in  these  conditions  are  found  factors  due  to  social  and 
economic  stresses  of  one  kind  or  another,  which  set  into  activity  the 
secondary  instincts.  In  the  further  study  of  the  civilian  neuroses  im- 
portant use  of  these  secondary  instincts,  and  of  course  the  second 
of  the  primitive  instincts,  the  sexual  instinct,  in  its  broadest  concep- 
tion, should  be  made.  In  the  neuroses  of  war,  however,  there  stands 
out  this  primitive  instinct  of  self  preservation  and  its  most  powerful 
activating  force  the  emotion  of  fear. 

If,  therefore,  the  conception  of  the  war  neuroses  as  a  primitive 
purposeful  defense  system  and  its  activating  agency,  the  instinct  of  self 
preservation  with  its  emotional  stimulus,  fear,  be  admitted  then  the 
ground  work  of  the  mechanism  is  laid,  which,  when  set  into  activity 
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under  given  conditions  and  under  the  influence  of  personal  reactions, 
results  in  the  various  clinical  pictures  to  which  the  term  war  neuroses  is 
given,  or  shell  shock,  the  term  used  in  the  British  army. 

Before  taking  up  the  various  instances  leading  up  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  neuroses  in  the  soldier,  a  definite  statement  of  the  writer's 
view  as  to  certain  much  discussed  points  must  be  made. 

First,  there  is  a  small  percentage  of  cases,  probably  under  2 
per  cent.,  in  which  there  is  evidence  of  a  definite  change  in  the  nervous 
system  produced  by  concussion.  These  cases  are  not  primarily  war 
neuroses,  but  the  symptoms  are  capable  of  organization  into  the  typical 
clinical  pictures  of  war  neuroses  as  a  subsequent  phenomenon.  These 
cases  are  types  of  severe  concussions  in  which  the  structures  of  the  ner- 
vous system  are  so  severely  shocked  or  disturbed  in  their  continuity 
that  traces  of  this  change  can  be  demonstrated.  Globulin  in  the  spinal 
fluid,  some  increase  in  the  cell  content,  or  in  some  instances  changes 
in  the  optic  disc  have  been  described. 

Second,  any  soldier  whatever  his  past  history  may  be  and  with- 
out any  evidence  of  neuropathic  inheritance  and  without  any  marked 
neuropathic  tendency  may  under  proper  conditions  become  the  sub- 
ject of  a  war  neurosis. 

Third,  such  soldiers  who  belong  to  any  of  the  so-called  neuro- 
pathic types  will  probably  develop  a  war  neurosis  more  readily  and 
recover  from  it  less  readily  than  the  strictly  normal  individual 

Fourth,  a  great  percentage  of  uncured  cases  belong  to  the  neuro- 
pathic class. 

Fifth,  the  presence  of  a  severe  wound  of  any  kind  furnished  so 
adequate  a  defense  in  the  aforementioned  scheme  that  the  necessity 
of  a  neurosis  does  not  arise. 

A  soldier  going  to  the  front  area  or  in  the  process  of  his  training 
for  that  period  is  more  or  less  constantly  under  the  influence  of  a 
series  of  automatic  repressive  exercises.  Some  of  these  have  to  do 
with  the  anticipation  which  tends  to  arouse  in  him  the  emotional  con- 
sequence of  an  expected  series  of  experiences.  The  outward  evidence 
of  this  emotion  naturally  is  not  evident  or  perhaps  it  is  side  tracked 
by  various  substitute  actions  following  the  well-known  Freudian  rule. 
The  normal  soldier  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  his  environment  and 
shows  no  evidence  of  the  conflict  which  is  being  carried  on  in  his  con- 
sciousness. Inhibition  or  repression  becomes  automatic,  h:ibitual,  a 
reflex.  He  is  not  consciously  concerned,  therefore,  with  anything  that 
has  not  the  touch  of  reality  and  he  lives  chiefly  and  is  interested 
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chiefly  in  his  environmental  contact.  There  are  certain  things  he  must 
not  do  and  there  are  certain  emotions,  traces  of  which  he  must  not 
show.  His  own  sense  of  soldierly  conduct,  plus  the  grip  of  discipline 
and  that  greater  and  more  intangible  thing  called  morale,  all  aid  in 
fixing  the  repression  tendency  until  it  becomes  habitual.  Such  evi- 
dences of  fear  as  he  feels  are  prevented  from  becoming  dynamic  or 
translating  themselves  into  muscular  activity  by  the  necessity  of  his 
position  as  a  soldier,  whatever  the  special  activity  of  his  position 
happens  to  be.  Such  a  typical  soldier,  I  believe,  will  never  develop  and 
can  never  develop  a  war  neurosis,  unless  an  event  or  series  of  events 
happen  to  him  which  have  the  tendency  to  lessen  the  grip  which 
the  habitual  inhibition  has  upon  him.  Whenever  there  comes  to  him  a 
series  of  events  which  tend  to  weaken  him  physically  or  mentally  so 
that  inhibition  needs  his  conscious  attention  then  the  preliminary  or 
favoring  elements  in  the  production  of  a  war  neurosis  are  set  going. 
These  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  as  shown  by  experience,  are 
fatigue,  loss  of  sleep,  hunger  and  thirst,  worry,  responsibility,  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  general  lowering  of  discipline  and  morale.  The  condi- 
tion thus  produced  favors  the  production  of  a  state  which  permits 
the  self-preservation  instinct  to  have  full  control  and  to  act  in  the 
only  way  this  instinct  can  act ;  that  is,  in  the  production  of  some  mus- 
cular effort  which  tends  to  shelter  the  individual  from  whatever  de- 
structive agency  is  in  sight;  flight,  concealment,  immobility,  are  the 
common  maneuvers  which  result.  The  soldier  cannot  adopt  these 
measures  of  defense  as  a  general  rule  and  there  is  substituted  one  of 
the  types  of  the  war  neuroses. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  traumata  which  are  commonly  met  with 
in  the  histories  of  cases  of  war  neuroses.  Both  of  these  act  similar  to 
shock  process  and  both  of  them  have  the  capacity  to  produce  dissocia- 
tion phenomena  in  consciousness.  One  is  a  suddenly  acting  shock  effect 
mechanically  produced  which  acts  in  the  manner  of  a  concussion ;  the 
other  finds  its  shock  result  primarily  in  the  emotional  sphere.  Both 
of  them  render  the  soldier  either  confused,  dazed  or  unconscious. 

The  mechanically  produced  shock  Is  usually  due  to  the  explosion 
of  a  shell  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  soldier  by  which  he  is  concussed, 
stunned,  tossed  about,  thrown  to  the  ground  and  at  times  buried. 
The  emotionally  overloaded  experiences  are  any  of  the  numerous 
unexpected,  sudden  and  terrifying  events  which  occur  either  to  the 
soldier  or  of  which  he  is  a  witness.  Commonly  these  experiences  leave 
him  untouched  physically,  but  so  disturb  the  vaso-motor  mechanism 
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that  consciousness  is  suddenly  lost,  or  is  gradually  or  partially  lost. 
In  both  instances  a  period,  sometimes  longer  and  sometimes  shorter, 
intervenes  in  which  the  soldier  loses  his  self  control  and  enters  into 
a  condition  of  daze,  confusion  and  automatism.  Inhibition  is  com- 
pletely lost  and  the  self  preservation  instinct  tends  to  act,  unrestrained 
by  any  exercise  of  conscious  or  automatic  inhibition.  The  recently 
acquired  results  of  discipline  or  morale  tend  to  disappear  completely, 
and  the  soldier  for  the  time  being  acts  as  an  instinctive  and  primitive 
organism,  under  the  guidance  of  the  most  primitive  of  impulses,  that 
is,  of  self  preservation. 

For  the  development  of  a  neurosis,  or  rather  in  order  to  start 
the  soldier  on  the  way  to  a  neurosis,  two  circumstances  are  necessary. 
First,  there  must  be  a  mechanism  by  which  the  initial  symptoms  result- 
ing from  the  traumatic  experience  tend  to  become  fixed  and  there  also 
must  be  introduced  a  means  by  which  the  symptoms  thus  fixed  may 
become  elaborated.  Therefore,  fixation  and  a  state  of  acceptance  or 
suggestibility  furnish  the  necessary  mechanism  to  this  end. 

It  is  in  the  period  of  returning  consciousness,  when  the  soldier  is 
dazed  and  only  dimly  aware  of  his  surroundings  and  only  partially 
in  touch  with  the  military  environment,  that  these  two  factors  act  with 
a  surprising  promptness  and  definiteness.  It  is  here  too  that  the  ten- 
dency toward  fixation  of  the  last  conscious  act  of  mechanical  defense 
becomes  through  habituation  an  objective  symptom  which  by  repetition 
often  completely  dominates  the  clinical  picture.  Movements  of  dodg- 
ing, bizarre  movements  of  the  hands  to  protect  the  face  against 
the  blinding  flash  of  an  explosion,  tic-like  movements  of  the  head  and 
neck,  gross  choreiform  movements  of  warning,  signalling,  fixed  atti- 
tudes of  the  hands  and  trunk,  fleeing  movements  of  the  legs,  spasti- 
cally  fixed  positions  of  the  extremities,  etc.,  are  found  on  returning 
consciousness  to  have  become  automatic  and  divorced  from  conscious 
control,  through  the  mechanism  of  ilissociation  resulting  Ironi  the 
acute  shock  process.  The  blindness  resulting  from  the  Hash  of  an 
explosion,  the  deafness  due  to  the  sudilen  impact  of  air  in  the  auilitory 
canal,  the  dislocation  of  the  speech  function  into  muteness  comes  about 
in  this  fashion.  I  mention  these  few  symptoms  to  illustrate  what  is 
conceived  to  be  the  origin  of  such  symptoms  and  not  in  any  measure 
to  describe  the  resulting  clinical  picture  .  Many  a  soldier  at  the  stage 
of  returning  consciousness  has  been  iliverteil  from  becoming  a  sub- 
ject of  war  neuroses  by  the  setting  into  activity  of  two  counter  currents. 
Theic  act  as  neutralizing  agents  to  the  further  stereotyping  and  elah- 
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oration  of  symptoms.  One  has  to  do  with  the  awakening,  in  the 
soldier's  mind,  of  the  previously  obliterated  inhibition;  the  other  is 
supplied  by  the  agency  of  skillfully  rendered  neurological  treatment.  If 
both  of  these  two  things  happen  to  be  present  then  the  soldier  grad- 
ually regains  his  former  condition  and  the  acute  symptoms  tend  to  dis- 
appear and  within  some  hours  to  a  few  days  he  is  in  condition  to  take 
up  again  his  duty  as  a  soldier.  If  neither  is  at  hand;  that  is,  if  in  the 
soldier's  personal  make  up  there  does  not  happen  to  be  enough  residue 
to  start  the  counterflow,  and  if  he  escapes  intelligent  handling,  neuro- 
logically  or  otherwise,  he  automatically  surrenders  himself  to  the  de- 
veloping neurosis  and  reaches  the  base  hospital  as  a  well  established  ex- 
ample of  one  of  the  numerous  types  of  war  neuroses. 

This  effort  at  re-establishment  may  take  place  at  any  time  from 
the  moment  when  some  trace  of  consciousness  is  present  to  the  period 
of  transportation  and  stay  in  a  hospital.  This  part  of  the  mechanism 
I  have  termed  the  convalescent  conflict. 

The  further  removed  the  patient  is  from  the  actual  combat  zone, 
that  is,  front  area  in  the  broad  sense,  the  more  difficult  will  restoration 
be. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  mechanism  is  a  mere  framework  out 
of  which  the  various  types  of  the  neuroses  may  develop,  and  as  such 
be  classified  according  to  the  mechanism  set  going  in  each  particular 
case.  The  particular  kind  of  neurosis  that  develops  represents  the 
personal  reaction  of  the  individual;  his  own  reaction  type  to  psychical 
traumata;  his  previous  personal  neurological  experience;  his  own 
tendency  to  processes  of  dissociation;  his  imitative  faculty;  and 
his  automatic  acceptance  or  suggestibility.  This  personal  equation  is 
influenced  also  by  what  might  be  termed  his  automomic  reflex  formula, 
or  what  may  be  described  more  concretely  as  his  own  characteristic 
type  of  fear  reaction.  In  this  way  hysterical  dissociation  results  from 
the  acute  shock  process  as  the  simplest  and  crudest  kind  of  defense 
reaction  with  its  fixations  of  initial  symptoms.  The  anxiety  neurosis 
comes  into  being  when  the  conflict  takes  on  an  ethical  quality,  due  to 
the  consideration  of  the  various  factors  entering  into  the  question  of 
right  and  wrong,  inadequacy,  sense  of  duty  as  an  officer,  etc. 

Neurasthenia,  psychasthenia,  and  the  other  clinical  types  which 
I  have  outlined,  each  have,  I  believe,  a  mechanism  capable  of  this  kind 
of  analysis,  and  present  variations  which  can  be  clinically  differ- 
entiated. 


8  The  Mechanism  of  the  War  Neuroses 

Two  important  considerations  may  be  emphasized  in  concluding 
this  brief  outline. 

First,  war  neuroses  represent  in  general  a  compromise  between  a 
soldier's  manifest  duty  and  the  pull  away  from  this  in  the  direction  of 
self  preservation.  This  compromise  shows  itself  by  one  of  the  various 
kinds  of  war  neuroses. 

Second,  the  particular  clinical  variety  shown  in  each  case  repre- 
sents the  personal  response  of  the  individual  to  the  traumatic  incidents 
which  his  nervous  system  has  to  meet  and  for  which  no  adequate  adap- 
tation is  possible  except  through  a  war  neurosis. 
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THE  war  neuroses  as  they  occur  in  the  French,  English, 
German,  Russian  and  Italian  armies,  if  we  judge  from  the 
literature  and  some  personal  observation  with  the  French 
and  English  armies  correspond  practically  exactly  to  those 
which  were  seen  in  the  American  army.  There  were  observed,  how- 
ever, some  features  in  respect  to  the  type  of  reaction  which  the  Amer- 
ican soldiers  displayed  which  will  be  of  interest  to  describe  and  which 
differ  to  some  extent  from  those  seen  at  least  in  the  English  and  French 
armies. 

This  difference  in  the  reaction  was  more  striking  in  hospitals  sit- 
uated at  the  front,  although  it  was  somewhat  apparent  in  the  base  hos- 
pitals as  well.  In  the  English  armies,  for  example,  the  favorite  form 
of  neuroses  among  the  soldiers  was  hysteria,  while  officers  for  the 
most  part  suffered  from  anxiety  states  and  rarely  hysteria.  This  is 
alleged  to  be  due  to  the  difference  socially  and  educationally  between 
the  English  soldier  and  officer,  a  difference  which  in  the  American 
forces  was  not  so  evident  for  obvious  reasons. 

In  the  American  army  on  the  whole,  it  can  be  said  that  the  most 
common  forms  of  the  war  neuroses  in  both  officers  and  men  alike 
were  anxiety  states,  neurathenia  and  psychasthenia,  the  proportion  of 
hysterical  cases  on  the  whole  being  in  the  minority.  This  was  true 
especially  in  the  army  neurological  hospitals  situated  at  the  front, 
where  the  major  hysterical  manifestations  were  extremely  rare.  In 
the  American  army  the  reflex  disorders  described  by  Babinski,  as  occur- 
ring among  the  French  in  large  numbers  were  comparatively  rare. 

I  believe  it  will  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  go  into  some 
detail  in  describing  the  condition  of  men  coming  into  the  hospitals  at 
the  front,  a  few  hours  after  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms  which 
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determined  their  evacuation  to  these  hospitals.  On  admission  which 
was  usually  between  the  hours  of  noon  and  two  in  the  morning  the 
men  arrived  dirty,  muddy,  silent,  trembling,  tense,  with  drawn  faces, 
and  relaxed  postures,  seeking  resting  places  at  once  on  a  bench  which 
may  be  a  part  of  the  scanty  furniture  of  the  receiving  ward  of  a  front 
line  hospital,  on  the  floor,  or  leaning  against  the  wall,  if  the  bench  was 
not  available. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  mental  state  of  men  under  these  condi- 
tions of  course  was  out  of  the  question. 

They  seemed  however,  in  the  main  depressed,  awed,  anxious, 
afraid  they  had  acquired  some  incurable  affection,  that  they  were 
paralyzed,  or  were  losing  their  minds. 

They  were  at  once  given  a  warm  shower  bath,  some  food  and 
sent  to  bed  whereupon  they  fell  into  a  deep  slumber  which  lasted 
usually  a  day  or  two,  awakening  reluctantly  for  food,  the  calls  of 
nature  and  examinations. 

After  a  study  of  the  cases  they  could  be  divided  for  the  most 
part,  into : 

( I )  Those  who  presented  actual  hysterical  phenomena,  such 
as:  aphonia,  deafness,  blindness,  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  amnesia  and 
confusional  mental  states,  of  which  there  were  comparatively  few; 
(2)  those  who  had  well  defined  anxiety  states;  (3)  the  neurasthenics; 
(4)  the  psychasthenics;  (5)  those  presenting  a  psychotic  reaction; 
and  finally  (6)  those  who  are  best  described  as  examples  of  hyperemo- 
tivity. 

As  I  have  already  stated  the  number  of  cases  presenting  definite 
major  hysterical  phenomena  was  small  and  most  of  the  cas'^s  were 
those  suffering  from  anxiety  states,  neurasthenia  and  psychasthenia. 
There  were,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  cases  which  had  not 
really  yet  reached  the  point  of  being  definite  neuroses,  fhcsc  cases 
were  examples  of  hyperemotivity,  and  were  by  far,  the  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  of  these  cases  with  which  we  had  to  deal.  They 
presented  mental  and  nervous  states,  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  poten- 
tial neuroses.  Soldiers  exhibiting  these  symptoms  had  arrived  at  a 
ftate  of  nervous  instability,  high  tension  and  suggestibility,  which  on 
the  one  hand,  made  them  susceptible  of  being  restored  rapidly  and 
promptly  to  a  fairly  normal  state,  ami,  on  the  other  hand,  just  as  sus- 
ceptible of  acquiring  symptoms  through  the  agencies  of  suggestion  and 
contagion,  which  in  turn  permitted  the  development  of  actual  neuroses. 

Practically  all  the  cases  received  at  the  hospital   ami   coming 
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under  the  classification  of  war  neuroses  presented  the  same  history  as 
far  as  the  etiological  factors  were  concerned. 

Practically  all  had  the  same  exhaustive  physical  experience  and 
a  large  proportion  of  them  the  same  emotional  and  commotional 
experiences. 

Concussion  experiences,  that  is  to  say  those  in  which  a  man  states 
that  he  had  lost  consciousness  or  memory  gfter  having  been  blown 
over  by  a  shell,  occurred  in  about  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

In  the  cases  simply  presenting  a  state  of  hypermotivity,  the  his- 
tory showed  that  the  emotional  trauma  was  more  frequent  than  con- 
cussional  trauma. 

Taking  as  a  group,  predisposition,  both  family  and  personal, 
was  present  in  less  than  half  of  the  cases.  For  example,  in  342 
histories  in  which  the  family  predisposition  was  studied,  it  was  found 
that  it  was  entirely  negative  in  195  cases  and  positive  in  137  cases, 
as  to  insanity,  cancer,  tuberculosis  or  nervous  manifestations  in  father, 
mother,  sister  or  brother. 

A  study  of  the  histories  of  these  cases  in  relation  to  previous 
mental  or  nervous  diseases  showed  that  in  over  50  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  there  was  an  absence  of  any  previous  nervous  disorder. 

In  320  cases  in  which  the  previous  history  of  the  individual  was 
examined  it  was  found  that  in  174  instances  the  history  was  negative 
^s  to  nervous  disorders,  while  in  146  cases  there  was  a  history  of 
nervousness,  nervous  breakdowns,  nervous  temperament,  phobias, 
traumatic  neurasthenias,  chorea,  fear  of  the  sight  of  blood,  frontal 
headaches,  epilepsy,  bed  wetting,  sunstroke,  delinquency,  dizzy  and 
fainting  spells,  hysteric  attacks  and  drug  addiction. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  those  who  showed  a  clean 
bill  of  health  previous  to  their  war  experiences  developed  states  of 
nervous  instability  which  rendered  them  susceptible  to  the  develop- 
ment of  neuroses.  The  experiences  at  the  front  in  combat  were  so 
intense,  so  strenuous  and  so  exhausting  that  one  acquired  in  a  short 
time  a  state  of  nervous  instability  which  in  civil  life  would  require 
months  or  years  to  bring  about. 

The  symptoms  presented  by  the  soldiers  who  suffered  from 
hypermotivity  were  characteristic  when  under  shell  fire.  They  were 
unable  to  "carry  on,"  they  felt  weak,  were  dizzy  and  afraid,  they 
sought  places  of  safety,  desired  to  run  and  hide,  or  stood  still  and 
shook;  they  lost  their  heads,  they  fell  down  from  weakness  at  the 
sound  of  nearby  exploding  shells;  they  expressed  themselves  as  afraid 
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of  shells  and  slept  poorly.  This  condition  incapacitated  the  soldier 
and  rendered  him  unfit  for  front  line  duty  and  was  the  cause  of  his 
being  evacuated  to  the  rear.  These  symptoms  may  be  recognized 
as  the  crouching  and  flight  reactions  of  fear. 

When  these  soldiers  arrived  at  the  hospitals  they  presented  little 
or  no  symptoms,  except  evidence  of  great  fatigue,  some  exhaustion, 
more  or  less  marked  gei^sral  tremor,  and  a  state  of  apprehensiveness 
that  they  would  be  sent  back  to  the  fighting  lines.  They  acknowledged 
that  they  could  not  stand  the  shells.  There  was  no  actual  neurosis  to 
be  recognized  as  such.  The  condition  appeared  to  be  an  intense  reac- 
tion to  fear,  an  exaggeration  of  the  physiological  response  to  this  emo- 
tion and  entirely  uncontrollable,  in  spite  of  all  the  influence  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  individual  to  overcome  it,  such  as  crowd  psychology, 
amour  propre,  patriotism  and  all  those  factors  which  help  a  man  to 
maintain  a  correct  position  with  his  associates. 

A  particularly  interesting  feature  of  the  condition  of  the  cases  in 
general  coming  into  the  army  neurological  hospital  is  their  state  of 
great  suggestibility. 

They  reacted,  with  amazing  promptness  to  the  suggestions  which 
were  made  by  the  medical  officer  upon  their  admission  to  the  receiving 
ward.  At  once  there  was  pronounced  lessening  of  the  tension  and  a 
distinct  relief  observed  in  the  anxiety  state  which  the  soldier  presented. 

The  hysterical  manifestations  yielded  readily,  and  in  the  majority 
of  the  cases  within  a  day  or  two  after  admission.  In  fact,  after  rest, 
baths,  abundant  food  and  treatment  by  suggestion,  in  60  to  70  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  the  symptoms  disappeared  and  the  men  were  fit  to 
be  sent  to  their  organizations  within  ten  days  to  two  weeks. 

If  the  soldiers  restored  to  a  condition  which  it  was  considered 
fitted  them  for  front  line  work  again,  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
hospital  before  they  were  evacuated,  a  further  reaction  occurred.  A 
certain  percentage  of  these  soldiers  began  to  complain  of  physical 
ailments  such  as  pains  here  and  there,  digestive  disturbances,  ill  defined 
nervous  systems  and  a  mental  attitude  of  doubt  as  to  there  being 
well  enough  to  return  to  their  organizations. 

The  symptoms  can  be  best  described  as  being  in  the  nature  of 
hypochondrical  manifestations,  and  these  no  doubt  resulted  from  the 
opportunity  to  think  over  the  dangers  of  the  front  in  comparison 
with  the  safe  and  comfortable  conditions  under  which  the  soldiers 
found  themselves,  and  the  influences  of  contagion  arising  from  asso- 
ciations with  others  who  were  destined  to  go  to  the  rear.     These 
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symptoms  increased  in  intensity  the  longer  the  soldier  remained  in  the 
hospital.  The  plan  was  to  evacuate  these  men  at  once  upon  their 
recovery,  the  object  being  to  anticipate  the  development  of  these 
phenomena,  but  in  an  offensive  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  location  of 
their  organizations,  and  the  scarcity  of  transportation  made  it  impos- 
sible always  to  achieve  this  end  promptly. 

The  fate  of  those  evacuated  to  the  rear  is  another  interesting 
feature  of  the  subject.  When  the  soldiers  are  sent  back  to  the  rear 
from  the  Army  Neurological  Hospital,  except  for  a  small  number 
exhibiting  tics,  there  are  rarely  any  pronounced  hysterical  phenomena 
observed,  most  of  the  cases  being  examples  of  anxiety  states,  neuras- 
thenia and  psychasthenia. 

At  the  base  hospital,  however,  may  be  seen  a  variety  of  hysterical 
manifestations  in  considered  numbers,  such  as  stammering,  mutism, 
some  paralysis,  gait  disturbances  and  amnesias. 

There  are  two  pictures  diametrically  opposed,  one  at  the  front, 
the  other  at  the  rear. 

What  is  the  explanation?  The  cause  of  this  I  believe  can  be 
found  in  two  factors.  First  contagion  plays  an  important  role.  On 
the  way  back  through  evacuation  and  camp  hospitals  and  even  base 
hospitals,  before  reaching  his  final  destination,  the  soldier  is  exposed 
to  contagion  and  suggestion,  by  coming  in  contact  with  those  who 
have  already  developed  neuroses  .  Secondly,  in  a  base  hospital  situated 
a  long  distance  from  the  front,  the  horrors  of  the  front  are  empha- 
sized, and  as  a  result  of  the  opportunity  to  introspect,  there  develops 
a  reaction  which  expresses  itself  in  the  creation  of  symptoms  whicH 
incapacitates  the  individual  for  front  line  duty. 

This  reaction  is  less  likely  to  occur  in  hospitals  situated  at  the 
front  where  it  was  generally  understood  that  after  a  few  days  the 
soldiers  would  return  to  their  organizations  at  the  front,  that  they 
would  be  cured  promptly,  and  where  the  mechanism  of  the  causation 
of  their  symptoms  was  explained  to  them  before  fixed  neuroses  had 
actually  developed. 

The  patients  at  the  front  were  in  a  nervous  state  which  can  be 
termed  fluid  which  on  the  one  hand  rendered  them  susceptible  of  being 
restored  to  a  normal  condition  readily,  or  on  the  other  hand,  if  not 
properly  dealt  with  and  allowed  to  be  exposed  to  pernicious  sugges- 
tion and  contagion  permitted  the  development  of  fixed  neuroses. 

Finally  a  word  as  to  another  reaction  which  is  observed  at  the 
front,  namely,  a  certain  psychotic  coloring  of  the  symptoms.    A  smaiJ 
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number  of  the  patients  presented  symptoms  suggesting  dementia  pre- 
cox. These  soldiers  were  negativistic,  paranoid  or  hallucinatory.  They 
assumed  attitudes  and  showed  no  interest  in  their  surroundings.  They 
recovered  in  many  instances  however,  in  a  few  days,  and  to  all  appear- 
ances seemed  perfectly  well. 

Sometimes  there  was  a  manic-depressive  coloring  to  the  symp- 
toms. In  some  instances  the  patient  presented  a  state  of  excitement 
with  flight  of  ideas,  some  incoherence  and  great  restlessness;  in  others 
there  was  simple  depression,  in  which  the  patient  was  preoccupied, 
silent,  the  countenance  sad,  the  thoughts  dwelling  on  the  horrors  of 
the  battle  field. 

From  these  symptoms  the  patients  recovered  as  promptly  as 
from  the  other  conditions  spoken  of  as  the  war  neuroses. 

These  reactions  are  especially  interesting  as  illustrating  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  upon  which  is  built  the  particular  form  of  neuroses 
or  psychosis.  When  a  soldier  passing  through  experiences  which  in 
some  produce  hysteric,  psychasthenic,  and  neurathenic  phenomena, 
hyperemotive  states  and  in  the  cases  under  discussion,  symptoms  sug- 
gesting certain  definite  mental  disorders  what  is  the  explanation  ? 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  due  to  a  certain  mental  makeup  of  the  individual, 
which  in  the  case  where  the  symptoms  resemble  dementia  precox  indi- 
cates perhaps  that  the  individual  if  not  a  potential  precox,  at  least  had 
a  precox  personality  and  in  the  case  where  the  manic-depressive  symp- 
toms occur,  that  the  individual  perhaps  may  be  looked  upon  as  cither 
a  hypomanic,  or  as  having  a  manic  depressive  make  up. 

These  reactions  represent  transient  psychotic  states  developing 
in  individuals  with  abnormal  mental  make  ups,  the  result  ot  severe 
emotional  trauma,  in  which  the  elements  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion 
play  a  certain  role. 
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IT  IS  alleged  that  the  emotional  strain  of  the  war  is  the  direct 
cause  of  many  functional  disturbances  of  long  duration  seen  in  the 
soldiery.  There  are  strong  reasons  against  this  interpretation. 
In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  cases  showing  emotional  per- 
turbations apart  from  those  having  organic  disease  or  definite  toxic 
conditions  is  comparatively  small.  For  instance,  the  figures  of  the 
Army  Centre  of  Epernay. 

Among  90  patients  occurred  emotional  symptoms  due  to : 

Emotional  confusion i-3% 

Commotion 5.10% 

General  causes 2.5% 

Alcohol 2.5% 

Various  incidents  of  trench  life 5-8% 

Confusion i5%-3i% 

In  army  zones — 1600  patients  of  which: 

Mental 45% 

Psycho-neur 45% 

Org.  N.  D 10% 

If  it  is  contended  that  most  of  the  emotional  cases  are  unde- 
tected in  the  army  centres  and  are  evacuated  in  the  Interior,  figures 
again  show  the  contrary,  for  the  proportion  of  cases  in  the  Army 
Centre  of  Marseilles  is  as  follows  : — 

Out  of  1249  cases  of  functional  nervous  disorders  only  70  were 
classed  as  emotives.  But  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  there  must  have 
been  several  whom  other  clinicians  would  have  so  catagorised  among 
the  102  classed  in  neurasthenics  and  psychasthenics,  and  even  among 
the  143  commotiones. 
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At  Maison  Blanche  out  of  305  patients  20  were  diagnosed  as 
emotives,  that  is,  i  per  cent. 

At  Rennes  emotional  syndromes  diagnosed  in  22  per  cent. 

At  Bourges  out  of  10,000  patients  emotivity  was  diagnosed  in 
13  per  cent,  but  these  included  also  asthenics. 

All  these  figures  show  that  the  relative  number  of  emotional  cases 
to  those  definitely  hysterical  in  nature  and  rapidly  cured  is  very  small. 

Further,  patients  of  the  emotional  type,  such  as  those  which  have 
been  called  "Psychasthenics,"  are  able  to  remain  in  the  firing  line 
without  greater  inconvenience  than  they  suffer  in  civil  life.  Indeed 
they  do  not  break  down  until  they  are  given  responsibilities  too  great 
for  them  to  bear. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  really  severe  fear  always 
shows  physical  signs,  pallor  of  the  face,  changes  in  the  pulse,  sweat- 
ings, pilomotor  reactions,  pollakiuria. 

Tremor,  when  it  occurs,  does  not  possess  any  characters  which  en- 
able us  to  distinguish  it  from  an  assumed  tremor,  and  is  a  very  poor 
ground  on  which  to  make  a  diagnosis.  Tachycardia  is  not  a  diagnostic 
criterion,  because  a  great  many  patients  develop  a  tachycardia  who 
are  not  at  all  in  a  state  of  fear.  They  do  so  from  cardiac  exhaus- 
tion, intoxication  or  disorder  of  the  thyroid  gland,  none  of  which  may 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  emotions  as  regard  their  origin.  True 
anxiety  states  tend  to  make  themselves  felt  during  sleep  by  modify- 
ing the  dreams  and  even  by  creating  insomnia. 

Indeed,  in  some  instances,  the  patient  shows  himself  capable  of 
overcoming  his  dread  during  the  day  but  he  is  overcome  by  it  when 
his  volition  is  in  relative  abeyance  during  sleep.  In  these  cases 
the  patient  is  awakened  by  terrifying  dreams  and  gradually  loses 
condition  and  power  of  resistance  in  consequence.  It  is  a  very  differ- 
ent state  to  that  of  the  alleged  emotive,  but  in  reality  hysterical,  type. 

When  these  last  cases  arc  genuine  they  must  be  completely 
differentiated  from  asthenic  conditions.  riie  real  mechanism  is  an 
associational  fear  psychosis. 

The  importance  of  the  liistinction  in  practice  is  that  such  cases 
are  readily  curable  but  only  by  proper  psychotherapy,  whereas  it  is 
perfectly  useless  to  cure  by  psychic  means  symptoms  which  arc  the 
result  of  asthenia  whether  constitutional  or  acquired.  These  latter 
patients  are,  in  any  case,  unfit  for  hard  campaigning  because  of  their 
physical  weakness.  I'hc  men  wc  are  consiilcring,  however,  are  those 
who  break  down  suddenly  in  consequence  of  what  is  alleged  to  be  an 
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emotional  shock  or  the  culmination  of  prolonged  emotional  strain. 

Among  these  are  two  distinct  types,  namely:  i.  Those  who  are 
simply  fatigued,  and  of  whom,  in  consequence,  the  power  of  inhibition 
has  been  lowered  by  the  mechanism  alluded  to  on  page  20,  2.  Those 
in  whom  there  is  no  question  of  exhaustion — the  psychogenetic  cases. 
The  real  mechanism  of  this  latter  type  is  the  conditioning  of  the  mental 
attitude  by  a  belief  that  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  withstanding 
what  they  have  learned  to  believe  is  the  exceptional  psychic  strain  of 
life  at  the  front,  i.  e.  by  suggestion. 

It  is  this  vicious  mental  attitude  which  has  to  be  changed  in 
order  to  cure  the  condition.  It  is  much  easier  to  do  this  in  the  case  of 
soldiers  recently  affected  in  this  way,  than  in  the  case  of  civilian 
patients  with  associated  fear  psychoses  and  anxiety  states  of  long 
duration.  And  yet,  it  can  be  done  in  these  latter  patients  in  a  com- 
paratively short  period  of  time  by  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
patient  and  a  re-conditioning  of  his  reactions  toward  the  situations 
which  have  hitherto  provoked  dread.  Such  instances  are  the  follow- 
ing, shortly  summarized : — They  are  types  of  accidental  phobias  of  in- 
tellectual order  which  are  derived  from  a  misunderstanding  due  to 
auto-suggestion,  and  easily  curable. 

Thus,  in  a  lady  without  the  least  psychopathic  heredity,  who  for 
8  years  had  severe  claustrophobia  accompanied  later  by  agoraphobia 
necessitating  a  companion  when  she  left  the  house,  a  cure  was  effected 
in  ten  days.  This  was  done  by  finding  out  the  circumstances  which 
had  induced  the  first  symptoms  and  then  re-conditioning  the  patient's 
reactions  by  compelling  her  to  explain  them  in  writing,  by  persuasion 
of  the  most  impersonal  indirect  kind,  and  finally  by  psycho-motor 
exercises  directed  toward  overcoming  one  particular  difficulty,  viz : 
that  of  crossing  alone  a  wide  space.  (In  full  in  Internat.  Clinics,  Vol. 
IV,  19 19,  Management  of  Phobias  and  Obsessions.) 

Again  in  a  lawyer  of  28  who  had  always  been  obsessed  by  a  fear 
which  he  could  not  define,  and  a  propos  of  no  particular  event  or 
circumstances,  it  was  ascertained  that  his  dread  originated  in  the 
teachings  of  a  relative  who  had  done  all  he  could  to  inculcate  the  boys 
he  dealt  with  that,  "fear  of  the  master  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom" 
and  so  successfully  that  he  poisoned  the  patient's  life.  In  addition 
there  was  a  highly  charged  psychopathic  heredity  on  both  sides  of  the 
family,  and  two  brothers  seriously  defective,  so  that  the  patient  strong- 
ly believed  that  his  fear  was  a  product  of  a  degenerate  constitution 
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causing  moral  cowardice  which  the  great  efforts  he  had  made  in  sub- 
jecting himself  to  all  sorts  of  danger  had  failed  to  overcome. 

Nevertheless  he  has  remained  well  under  very  trying  profes- 
sional conditions  for  8  years  as  a  result  of  the  re-conditioning  of  his 
attitude  toward  himself  which  was  effected  in  less  than  two  weeks 
time.  (In  full,  Illinois  Med.  Jour.,  19 14,  Genuine  and  Spurious  Psycho- 
therapy. ) 

A  farmer  lad  of  23,  not  of  high  mentality,  impressed  by  a  notion 
of  his  own  inferiority,  made  four  attempts  at  suicide  after  a  long  period 
of  seclusiveness  and  mental  depression.  He  has  now  for  6  years  been 
a  successful  producer  on  his  mother's  farm  as  a  result  of  a  few  days 
resetting  of  his  ideas,  during  which  he  was  taught  the  error  of  his 
inductions  about  onanism  and  learned  to  respect  himself  once  more. 
(In  full,  see  Journ.  Insan.,  19 14,  Prevention  of  Suicide). 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  mechanisms  of  the  two 
types  of  phobic  obsession  is  that  in  the  one  case  we  find  an  emotional 
pre-disposition  of  the  patient's  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  his  organ- 
ism which  compels  him  to  react  unteleologically  to  circumstances  which 
the  average  man  deals  with  without  serious  perturbation.  The  be- 
havior of  the  panto-phobic  of  this  kind  is  only  an  attenuated  example 
of  the  very  easily  excited  uncontrollable  phobic  reaction  of  the  patient 
who  is  in  a  state  of  intoxication  such  as  one  so  commonly  sees  in 
the  eruptive  fevers,  in  chronic  alcoholism  and  in  other  forms  of  mental 
confusion,  such  as  those  ensuing  upon  malnutrition  or  exhaustion, 
where  the  confusion  indeed  may  be  very  slight,  but  where  the  phobic 
reaction  may  be  most  incommoding.  (See  Management  of  Confusional 
State  Internat.  Clinic,  19 17,  Vol.  II,  Line  26.) 

A  fact  which  points  to  another  important  element  in  the  symp- 
tomatology of  the  phobic  is  the  wish  to  conceal  his  foible  from  others, 
his  belief  that  his  morbidity  is  very  grave,  his  dread  that  his  disease 
will  progress  to  a  degree  constituting  insanity,  his  fear  of  discovery. 
In  many  cases  there  is  added  to  these  feelings  that  of  shame  at  his 
own  weakness  concerning  what  he  feels  to  be  an  absurdity.  In  such 
cases  the  discovery  of  the  mechanism  of  origin  of  the  particuhir  pho- 
bia is  an  important  element  in  enabling  the  patient  to  comprehend  the 
real  nature  of  his  condition. 

It  is  only  when  this  is  understood  he  is  able  to  view  his  reactions 
rationally,  almost  impersonally.  He  learns  to  sec  in  what  way  they 
have  occurred,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  forestall  them.  This  must 
not  be  done  by  a  cowardly  avoidance  of  the  situations  which  provoke 
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the  phobia,  but  by  facing  such  situations  with  a  clear  and  open  mind 
and  by  analyzing  his  own  relationship  to  the  situation  each  time  it 
arises.  In  this  way,  the  situation  rapidly  becomes  shorn  of  its  emo- 
tional aspect,  for  the  patient  has  learned  to  view  it  scientifically,  where- 
upon the  morbid  affect,  which  it  has  formerly  aroused,  ceases. 

This  method  which  I  have  always  found  successful,  is  essentially 
very  different  from  the  former  methods  in  which  these  patients  were 
treated,  such  as  emphasizing  the  lack  of  gravity  of  the  phobia,  by 
pooh-poohing  it,  by  ridiculing  it,  or  worse  still,  by  attempting  to  dis- 
tract the  patient  in  occupations,  recreations,  or  worst  of  all  by  hypno- 
tism, isolation  or  rest-cjjres.  These  methods,  so  far  from  being 
beneficial  are  harmful.  The  rest-cure  for  instance  gives  the  patient 
more  occasion  to  brood  upon  his  trouble,  and  even  hard  work  and 
occupation  fail  to  arrest  the  morbid  process.  Indeed,  in  some  instances, 
intense  occupation  only  gives  opportunities  for  the  patient  to  multiply 
the  circumstances  capable  of  prov^oking  his  phobia,  while  hypnotism 
further  aggravates  suggestibility. 

For  instances,  in  one  exceedingly  hard  working  lawyer,  his  pho- 
bia of  the  number  13  and  of  the  day  Friday  so  fastened  itself  upon 
him  that  there  was  scarcely  any  hour  of  the  day  which  he  could  not 
associate  with  this  superstition  by  methods  of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division  of  numbers,  so  that  the  more  engagements 
he  made  the  more  he  had  to  struggle  against  this  tendency.  In  an- 
other case,  also  a  lawyer,  intense  application  to  study  only  made  more 
prominent  his  consciousness  of  the  difference  between  himself  and 
others. 

None  of  these  methods  of  treatment  aim  at  the  cause  of  the  con- 
dition as  all  medical  art  should.  The  essential  cause  of  phobias  of  this 
type  is  a  conditioning  of  the  affective  reaction  toward  a  given  situation 
because  of  a  mistaken  notion  regarding  it.  .The  mechanism  is  most 
simply  and  clearly  illustrated  by  the  reactions  of  the  animal  in  whom 
a  given  signal  has  always  been  associated  with  a  given  experience. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CURE.  Now,  each  of  these  patients 
suffered  a  true  emotion  of  fear  during  the  periods  in  which  there 
was  brought  to  consciousness  the  situation  which  was  in  each  case 
legitimately  enough  the  subject  of  dread  on  account  of  the  way  in  which 
it  was  regarded. 

The  principle  was  no  different  from  that  of  the  way  in  which 
the  dog  in  Pavlow's  experiment  learned  to  regard  with  dread  the 
signal  which  warned  him  of  the  arrival  of  his  master  bearing  a  whip 
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with  which  he  would  be  beaten.  The  signal  immediately  provoked  a 
severe  state  of  fear  with  all  its  physical  accompaniments.  But  this  re- 
action was  very  easily  re-conditioned  into  a  reaction  of  pleasure  at 
hearing  the  signal  after  re-education  of  the  dog  taught  him  that  the 
warning  was  no  longer  one  of  a  beating  but  of  a  piece  of  meat. 

On  the  same  principle,  the  patient  who  has  hitherto  feared  to 
cross  an  open  space  because  of  the  dread  that  his  heart  may  give 
way  and  that  he  may  be  run  over  by  a  passing  vehicle,  and  who  devel- 
ops the  physical  reactions  of  terror  in  consequence,  can,  when  he  is 
taught  that  the  basis  for  his  dread  was  a  false  one  and  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  his  fainting,  very  quickly  learns  to  cross  that  open  space 
without  qualms. 

Even  when  this  more  natural  type  of  substitution  of  one  belief 
for  another  is  not  available,  as  for  example  when  the  patient's  fear 
is  well  founded,  yet  his  reaction  toward  the  fear  provoking  situation 
may  be  changed  by  inbuing  him  with  a  different  attitude  toward  it. 
This  is  really  quite  a  commonplace  procedure,  for  it  is  the  means  by 
which  the  vast  majority  of  men  willingly  encounter  the  great  probabil- 
ity of  severe  injury  or  death  in  the  present  war.  The  attitude  of 
the  physical  coward  is  replaced  by  that  of  the  patriotic  hero.  Indeed 
in  most  cases  the  ordinary  solicitations  such  as  those  of  esprit  de  corps 
suffices  to  secure  the  mental  attitude  of  bravery.  It  is  in  the  cases 
where  the  usual  motives  have  not  sufficed  and  where  the  emotion 
of  fear  dominates  the  patient  that  the  psychiatrist  is  called  upon  to 
exercise  his  skill  in  providing  the  patient  with  insight  and  motives 
powerful  enough  to  change  the  way  in  which  he  looks  upon  his  own 
relation  to  duty,  country  and  death.  Here  again  the  psychotherapcu- 
tist  is  only  performing  the  kind  of  task  he  is  asked  to  perform  in  civil 
life,  namely,  the  re-conditioning  of  a  patient's  reactions  toward  diffi- 
cult situations  which  the  usual  motives  of  business,  social  or  family 
life  have  not  been  been  able  to  effect. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  patients  who  pre- 
terit emotional  reactions  of  this  type  tend  to  exaggerate  them  in  order 
to  justify  an  apparent  cowardice  which  they  thcnisclvcs  honestly  rep- 
rehend in  many  instances.  They,  so  to  speak,  nourish  their  emo- 
tional reaction  by  keeping  that  which  stimulates  it  in  the  foreground 
of  their  consciousness.  They  become  beset  by  that  which  disturbs 
them.  Indeed  they  take  a  certain  pleasure  in  watching  the  consis- 
tency with  which  they  start  at  a  sound,  recoil  at  a  movement,  tremble 
at  a  loud  word.    Some  of  these  patients  arc  of  the  mythomanic  type, 
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and  are  really  playing  a  role  without  being  themselves  quite  aware  of 
the  fact.     (Journ.  of  Criminal  Law  to  appear.) 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  an  emotional  reaction  to  sud- 
den and  unexpected  fright  is  natural  although  quite  variable  in  differ- 
ent individuals.  It  is  only  its  persistence  that  is  abnormal.  This 
persistence  however,  is  not  due  to  the  quality  or  gravity  of  the  emo- 
tion itself,  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  state  is  so  to  speak,  fostered 
by  the  patient  who  has  allowed  himself  to  believe  that  he  can  no 
longer  control  every  childish  reaction  which  he  shows,  and  thus  persists 
in  playing  out  the  role  he  has  assumed. 

The  following  military  cases  should  be  studied  in  relation  to  the 
foregoing  factors  and  to  those  which  follow. 

Acute  Emotional  Syndrome.  While  waiting  for  the  assault  of  a 
village  perched  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  the  despatch  riders  of  the  46th 
R.  I.  placed  themselves  under  a  rudimentary  shelter  in  the  advanced 
trenches. 

The  regiment  had  just  had  the  benefit  of  6  weeks  rest  and  had 
taken  its  position  during  the  night.  They  had  been  there  a  few  hours 
when  a  shell  plunged  into  the  shelter,  struck  and  beheaded  a  man,  and 
luckily  for  his  neighbors  buried  itself  in  the  soil  without  bursting. 
Almost  all  the  survivors  came  to  themselves  immediately.  One  of 
them  alone,  a  hair  dresser  in  civil  life,  now  a  sergeant,  came  in  great 
haste  to  the  dressing  station  at  about  150  metres  distance  downhill 
and  sat  cowering  in  a  corner.  There  he  gave  free  course  to  his  emo- 
tion. He  wept  abundantly.  He  was  agitated  with  intense  tremb- 
ling. It  was  not  a  faint  tremor,  but  consisted  of  large  oscillatory 
movements  of  the  upper  limbs  and  almost  of  his  whole  body. 

Even  after  resting  for  a  few  moments  his  respiration  was  very 
rapid  as  well  as  his  pulse,  150.  He  related  in  broken  and  hurried 
words  what  had  just  happened  to  him.  He  cursed  the  enemy,  spoke 
of  his  beheaded  comrade,  of  the  assault  which  was  imminent,  of  his 
comrades  waiting  for  him.  Visibly  he  was  making  great  efforts  to 
recover.     He  was  helped  by  reassurance  and  stimulants. 

Suddenly  he  got  up  and  though  still  trembling,  ran  away  to 
resume  his  post. 

When  he  was  seen  two  hours  later  a  bullet  had  gone  through  his 
thigh. 

Although  his  wound  was  not  severe,  he  has  succeeded  in  evading 
active  service.  Two  years  later  he  had  not  yet  been  sent  back  to  the 
front. 
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These  patients  all  show  tremor  at  some  time  or  another.  Their 
tremor  is  wide  in  extent,  and  stops  during  distraction.  Its  differentia 
are  fully  gone  into  in  my  forthcoming  book  in  the  chapter  on  Tremor. 
It  is  very  significant  that  the  patient  can  be  taught  in  a  single  sitting  to 
control  these  provoked  tremors,  when  the  method  of  powerful  farad- 
ism  is  intensively  applied.  In  most  instances  the  tremor  can  be  got  rid 
of  without  this  unpleasant  procedure,  but  the  treatment  then  requires 
great  skill  on  the  part  of  the  psychotherapeutist.  For  that  matter  so 
does  the  application  of  painful  electric  currents,  the  manner  of  its  use 
being  much  more  important  than  the  fact  of  its  application. 

Perseverating  Pseudo-emotivity.  In  many  instances  of  pseudo- 
emotional  behavior,  the  patients  at  first  really  suffered  from  uncon- 
trollable severe  emotional  reactions  due  to  toxic  or  fatigue  states. 
They  are  still  more  often  the  result  of  emotion.  The  patients  are  per- 
rscverators,  then,  who  having  had  formerly  a  real  justification  for  their 
behavior,  continue  to  think  they  are  still  justified  in  letting  themselves 
give  way  in  an  exaggerated  fashion  to  every  solicitation.  Most  of  them 
do  not  themselves  realise  that  the  physical  state  which  caused  their 
earlier  disturbance  has  long  ceased  and  that  their  reactions  have  be- 
come illegitimate.  It  is  a  delicate  task  to  demonstrate  to  them  their 
error  and  to  persuade  them  to  cooperate  in  their  restoration  to  health. 
Influences  Adverse  to  Cure  and  Welfare  of  These  Men.  The 
manner  in  which  this  task  must  be  approached  is  unfortunately  depend- 
ent upon  many  considerations  quite  outside  of  the  sphere  of  psycho- 
therapy. Such  are  those  of  the  policy  of  the  army  toward  functional 
nervous  diseases.  Such  is  that  of  the  policy  of  the  country  toward 
tases  of  cerebral  commotion. 

Each  of  these  influences  bring  to  bear  upon  the  soKlicr  powerful 
suggestions  which  may  seriously  interfere  with  his  efforts  to  get  well 
and  which  may  indeed  encourage  his  efforts  to  remain  sick.  Popular 
articles  and  conversations  about  "shell-shock"  are  most  detrimental 
in  this  respect.  They  should  be  discouraged  if  not  forbiilden  during 
the  war  at  least,  and  if  they  are  permitted,  the  newspapers  shouKl 
cooperate  in  refusing  to  print  those  not  written  by  psychiatrists  author- 
ized by  the  war  council  to  do  so. 

But  even  within  these  limitations  it  is  possible  to  cure  these  men, 
and  that  perhaps  without  the  enormous  expenditure  of  money  in  the 
elaborations  of  such  an  organization  as  has  been  adopted  in  i'ngiand 
in  order  to  compensate  for  the  grievous  leakage  which  was  permitted 
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during  the  first  three  years  of  the  war  on  account  of  the  attitude  of 
the  country  toward  functional  nervous  diseases. 

Simulation  of  Emotivity.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
condition  of  emotionalism  is  apparently  easy  to  simulate,  and  that 
such  patients  viewed  superficially  appear  quite  unfit  for  service.  A 
number  of  instances  of  this  syndrome,  afterwards  confessed  to  have 
been  deliberately  simulated,  were  returned  among  the  prisoners  of  war 
repatriated  as  completely  incapacitated  for  further  service.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  the  opportunity  of  receiving  confessions  of  this 
kind  of  course  is  not  permitted,  as  it  is  not  to  the  patient's  interest 
to  admit  that  he  allowed  himself  during  the  war  to  remain  unneces- 
sarily in  hospital  by  maintaining  artificially  an  illness  of  which  lie  could 
have  got  rid  long  before. 

The  Mechanism  of  Some  Fear  States.  Everyone  is  familiar 
with  the  different  ways  in  which  different  individuals  react  to  impend- 
ing accident.  For  instance  when  an  automobilist  precipitately  crossing 
the  street  has  to  suddenly  stop  his  car  with  the  emergency  brake inorder 
to  avoid  a  vehicle  which  he  had  not  at  first  seen,  some  spectators  may 
gasp  with  horror,  some  may  shrink  aside,  some  may  even  scream  out. 
This  is  because  their  imagination  pictures  what  might  have  happened 
had  the  brake  not  been  applied.  It  may  be  called  a  morbid  direction- 
ing  of  the  imagination;  it  is  the  kind  which  produces  timorousness  or 
pessimism.  Other  spectators  on  the  contrary,  may  be  rather  impress- 
ed by  the  speed  and  skill  of  the  driver  in  averting  the  accident  which 
might  have  happened  to  one  less  competent.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  a  wise  directioning  of  the  imagination.  Other  spectators  may  pass 
by  with  complete  indifference.  These  are  of  two  kinds.  One  kind 
are  incapable  of  feeling  emotion.  They  are  the  lymphatic  or  indiffer- 
ent persons.  They  are  not  common.  Far  commoner  is  the  type  which 
is  incapable  of  feeling  emotion  about  what  may  happen  to  other 
people.  It  is  only  when  they,  so  to  speak,  place  themselves  in  the 
position  where  the  accident  might  happen  to  them  that  they  feel 
alarmed.    These  people  are  very  numerous. 

Most  people  however  become  so  inured  to  the  usual  alarms  of  the 
current  life  that  they  cease  to  manifest,  and  often  indeed  cease  to  feel 
the  emotions  which  alarming  incidents  first  excited.  The  great  major- 
ity of  the  soldiers  find  that  their  first  dreads  gradually  cease.  The 
cause  of  this  is  an  intelligent  use  of  the  imagination,  the  man  reflect- 
ing to  himself  that,  so  far  from  the  chances  of  his  being  injured  being 
considerable,  it  is  indeed  very  slight  at  any  given  moment.    Even  when 
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he  knows  that  In  the  long  run  he  is  bound  to  be  killed  or  injured  other 
motives  can  be  brought  to  bear  regarding  each  individual  expedition. 
Of  course,  if  he  considers  the  number  of  men  who  have  been  killed 
without  fighting  at  all  or  the  number  who  have  been  killed  in  their 
first  combat,  he  could  feel  only  fear.  But  when,  on  the  contrary,  he 
considers  the  number  of  men  who  have  survived  a  score  of  combats, 
and  when  he  thinks  of  Guynemer  who  was  successful  in  54,  he  sees  no 
reason  for  despair.  The  same  reasoning  is  cogent  in  the  case  of  the 
Infantry  and  few  men  feel  that  an  impending  battle  is  to  be  their  last. 

In  the  case  of  desperate  enterprises  however  the  case  is  a  differ- 
ent one.  Most  of  the  men  had  they  reflected  upon  this  particular  aspect 
of  the  case  would  recognize  the  high  probability  of  their  being  killed. 
But  other  motives  remove  the  fear  of  this.  Such  motives  as  the  lust 
of  battle,  the  desire  for  glory,  feeling  of  indifference  to  danger,  a 
-high  sense  of  duty,  belief  in  a  happy  chance.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
shame  of  appearing  to  be  afraid.  Each  has  its  share  in  inducing  the 
warlike  spirit  in  the  prospect  of  almost  certain  death. 

Collective  suggestion  is  a  most  important  factor  in  maintaining 
high  courage  in  troops.  This,  of  course,  largely  depends  upon  the 
officers.  However  men  who  enter  the  Neurological  Services  on  ac- 
count of  bombardment  hysteria  do  so  in  the  main  because  the  craven- 
ncss  of  the  individual  has  overpowered  the  influence  of  the  collective 
morale.  They  can  no  longer  be  appealed  to  on  the  ground  of  esprit 
■de  corps.  In  some  instances  however,  it  is  only  because  the  man  feels 
Vie  has  a  legitimate  excuse  for  abstaining  from  the  dangers  of  battle. 
The  important  business  of  the  neurologists  is  to  be  able  to  demonstrate 
to  such  men  that  the  excuse  in  which  they  believe  is  not  leg-tlmate; 
that  they  are  not  indeed  suffering  from  a  physical  disordc*-  of  the 
nerves  but  that  they  are  mistaken  with  reference  to  the  real  motivation 
of  their  illness.  With  rational  persons  this  is  all  that  is  necessary,  but 
there  are  some  men  with  whom  reason  is  less  powerful  than  the 
appeals  of  imitation  and  suggestion.  The  most  powerful  weapon 
against  these  men's  disorders  is  the  spirit  or  morale  of  the  hospital 
such  as  has  been  so  well  illustrated  in  the  preparatory  treatment  of  the 
men  at  Salins.  A  full  account  is  given  in  my  book  Disorders  of  the 
Nervous  System  in  Warfare  (Bealsiston  to  appear). 

In  some  instances  the  men  are  accessible  only  to  the  direct 
effects  of  unpleasantness,  being  neither  of  a  reasonable  type  nor 
amenable  to  gentle  collective  suggestion,  and  being  inbueil  with  a  desire 
to  escape  the  rigours  of  warfare,  they  can  be  appealed  to  best  by  a 
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rigourous  treatment  which  shows  them  that  the  service  has  its  com- 
pensations after  all.  There  is  more  than  a  suspicion  of  dishonesty  of 
intent  in  most  of  these  cases,  but  it  is  not  wise  for  the  doctor  to  declare 
openly  the  guilty  motive  behind  the  men's  behaviour.  The  man  can- 
not become  a  good  soldier  unless  he  maintains  his  self-respect  or  per- 
haps rather  the  ability  to  hold  up  his  head  before  his  fellows.  He 
does  not  mind  feeling  that  the  doctor  knows  he  has  not  been  quite 
honest  with  himself,  but  will  be  only  too  glad  to  have  a  chance  of 
getting  out  of  the  affair  without  probable  disgrace  and  he  will  do  his 
very  best  to  place  himself  in  the  recovered  list  for  a  doctor  whose 
consideration  he  understands,  and  whose  insight  and  firmness  he  re- 
spects. 

However,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  very  many  men  whose 
morale  flinches,  it  does  so  because  of  a  reduction  of  the  resiliency  of 
the  organism,  that  is,  physical  wear  and  tear,  which  prevents  the  man 
from  responding  to  a  difficulty  he  formerly  surmounted  with  com- 
parative ease.  The  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  at  the  beginning 
of  each  case  to  the  signs  of  the  milder  functional  incapacities  of  cir- 
culation, internal  secretion,  metabolism  and  lowered  neurone  reaction. 
Even  the  disorders  of  the  associational  systems  must  not  be  attributed 
to  pithiatism.  They  may  be  dependent  upon  functional  inadequacies 
of  purely  physical  nature.  An  example  of  this  mechanism  is  the  fol- 
lowing case  extracted  from  my  discussion  of  the  management  of  con- 
fusional  states  read  to  the  American  Medical  Psychological  Associa- 
tion 1916. 

A  woman  of  35  was  referred  by  Dr.  Ada  Thomas  because  she 
became  disturbed  about  some  botanical  investigation  she  had  conduct- 
ed successfully,  which  she  could  not  seem  to  finally  formulate  although 
she  had  made  a  preliminary  report  to  the  satisfaction  of  superiors. 
She  would  keep  on  starting  experiments,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  go 
right.  She  felt  dazed  and. as  if  everything  was  out  of  joint.  The 
work  seemed  easy  and  yet  she  could  not  accomplish  it.  As  there  was 
neither  insomnia  nor  loss  of  weight,  she  felt  that  her  trouble  was 
psychological.  But  her  reflexes  were  exaggerated,  her  hand  trembled, 
her  eye-balls  were  prominent  with  congested  lids  and  the  breath  was 
very  foul.  However  she  persisted  that  it  was  temperamental  as 
she  had  had  an  attack  as  a  teacher  some  years  before,  and  thought  that 
she  was  prone  to  it  as  a  child.  She  was  hyper-conscientious  and  had 
too  much  ambition  for  her  strength. 

Though  her  blood  pressure  was  but  128  her  diet  was  lacking  in 
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succulence,  and  she  had  been  taking  extra  milk  but  without  causing  con- 
stipation. Thinking  that  improved  metabolism  might  help  her  I  pre- 
scribed a  week's  vacation  with  golf,  a  more  succulent  diet,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  hormones.  In  a  few  days  the  blood  pressure  fell  to  105, diastolic 
55,  and  she  "felt  like  doing  nothing  at  all  and  without  mind"  so  thatthe 
golf  was  stopped  and  she  was  put  to  bed.  Whereupon  the  blood  pres- 
sure after  five  days,  slowly  rose  to  normal,  the  reflexes  diminished, 
the  tissues  were  firmer,  but  the  pulse  rate  mounted  over  100,  going 
to  120  some  times  and  slight  exophthalmos  appeared  with  the  sign  of 
Moebius.  There  were  no  sweats,  and  the  breath  was  less  foul,  she  felt 
clear  mentally.  Mixed  hormones  were  stopped.  She  was  then  given 
secretogen  and  advised  to  return  to  work  the  next  week,  which  she 
has  accomplished  satisfactorily  ever  since. 

That  thyroid  and  adrenal  disturbances  must  be  quite  usual  in 
hyperemotive  individuals  we  have  experimental  warrant  a  priori  and 
indeed  a  considerable  number  of  observations  of  long  continued  tachy- 
cardia show  a  morning  maximum  which  points  to  hyper  thyroidism. 
A  detailed  study  of  a  series  of  these  cases  is  much  to  be  desired.  The 
war  provides  an  opportunity  which  should  not  be  neglected. 

It  is  only  by  thorough  attention  to  the  details  of  mental  exam- 
ination that  one  can  pronounce  upon  the  character  of  such  manifes- 
tations, many  of  which  can  be  successfully  imitated,  and  many  of  which 
occur  from  a  purely  psychogenetic  mechanism.  Glaring  examples  are 
the  Ganser  syndrome,  and  some  of  the  amnesia  and  dissociated  states 
in  which  many  clinicians  have  formerly  shown  great  credulity.  Too 
great  caution  can  not  be  used  against  allowing  oneself  tb  find  without 
due  criticism  some  ill-understood  syndrome  which  has  filtered  into  the 
neurological  literature  from  the  garrulous  report  of  some  armchair 
clinician  usually  from  beyond  the  Rhine.  F.vcn  the  law  of  regression 
of  souvenirs  has  been  shown  to  be  without  proper  basis,  as  the  beau- 
tiful study  of  post-commotional  amnesia  hy  Mairet  and  Pieron  clearly 
demonstrates. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  PSYCHO-NEUROSES  IN 
THE  CANADIAN  ARMY 

BY  LIEUT.-COLONEL  COLIN  RUSSEL 

CONSULTANT  IN   NEURO-PSYCHIATRY,  C.  A.   M.  C. 

THE  management  of  the  Psycho-Neuroses  by  the  Canadian 
Army  Medical  Service,  begins  really  in  England  and  is  car- 
ried on  in  Canada.  In  order  to  discuss  the  management  of 
these  conditions  in  the  Canadian  Army,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  whole  system'  that  was  in  vogue  under  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Service  in  France.  The  Canadian  Army  Medical  Ser- 
vice, as  well  as  all  parts  of  the  Canadian  Army  in  France,  were 
an  integral  part  of  the  British  Army,  and  as  such  came  directly  under 
that  organization. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  consider  in  detail  the  clinical  form  of 
the  Psycho-Neuroses,  but  as  is  well  known,  these  conditions,  under 
the  term  "Shell-shock,"  quite  early  in  the  War  became  a  very  serious 
medico-military  problem  in  the  British  Army  as  well  as  in  the  Armies 
of  all  the  Allies — to  say  nothing  of  the  armies  of  our  enemy. 

Owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  these  conditions  were  not  fully 
recognized  in  the  beginning,  many  cases  were  evacuated  to  England 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  been,  and  the  depletion  of  manpower 
in  the  front  line  from  this  cause  became  a  very  serious  item.  Some 
confusion  was,  I  think,  also  caused  by  the  result  of  anatomical  inves- 
tigations carried  out  by  Major  Mott,  who  showed  that  in  soldiers 
killed  as  result  of  explosions  without  showing  external  wounds,  minute 
hemorrhages  and  multiple  cell  changes  in  the  nervous  system  showed 
the  effects  of  concussion  and  that  the  cause  of  death  was  in  the  ner- 
vous system.  This  condition,  which  was  really  shell  concussion,  was 
very  soon  confused  with  the  clinical  condition  which  received  the 
apt  term  of  "shell-shock,"  but  which  on  closer  examination  was  shown 
to  be  rather  a  physiological  or  psychological  condition  without  any 
<  ^'-ganic  anatomical  lesions.  The  first  really  systematic  effort  to  handle 
this  problem  in  France  was  the  establishment  of  special  neurological 
hospital  in  the  casualty  clearing  line  and  the  issuance  in  the  summer  of 
191 7  of  the  Army  Form  W-3436,  and  the  instructions  to  Medical 
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Officers  which  accompanied  it.  This  refers  to  officers  and  other  ranks 
who  without  any  physical  wound  became  non-effective  from  physical 
conditions  claimed  or  presumed  to  have  originated  from  the  effects  of 
British  or  enemy  weapons  in  action.  The  medical  officer  who  in  the 
first  instance  dealt  with  such  a  case,  where  it  was  necessary  to  transfer 
him  to  the  special  hospital  which  had  been  organized  in  the  casualty 
clearing  line,  was  instructed  not  to  record  any  diagnosis,  but  to  enter 
on  the  field  medical  card  the  letters  NYDN  (not  yet  diagnosed  ner- 
vous). The  field  ambulance  through  which  this  individual  was  evac- 
uated was  responsible  for  bringing  him  to  the  special  hospital.  These 
hospitals  very  soon  got  the  name  of  "Shell-shock  Hospitals."  If 
any  case  inadvertently  arrived  at  the  Base  without  having  passed 
through  the  special  hospital,  the  officer  commanding  the  base  hospital 
had  to  retain  that  case  and  notify  the  local  administrator  of  medical 
services  of  the  army  concerned. 

The  expression  "shell-shock"  under  no  circumstances  was  al- 
lowed to  be  made  use  of  verbally,  or  be  recorded  in  any  regimental 
or  casualty  report,  or  in  any  hospital  or  any  medical  document,  except 
in  cases  so  classified  by  the  order  of  the  officer  commanding  the 
special  hospital. 

In  all  these  cases  admitted  to  the  special  hospitals  and  in  those 
who  through  inadvertence  slipped  through  to  the  Base  hospitals,  the 
Army  form  VV-3436  had  to  be  made  out.  This  form  after  giving  the 
man's  name,  number,  rank  and  unit,  stated  that  the  individual  had  been 
admitted  to  the  special  hospital  on  such  and  such  a  date,  through  such 
and  such  a  field  ambulance.  A  description  of  his  condition  on  admis- 
sion followed,  with  a  copy  of  the  man's  statement  as  to  how  he  came 
by  that  condition.  This  was  sent  immediately  to  the  officer  com- 
manding the  man's  unit,  who,  after  looking  into  the  case  gave  a  writ- 
ten statement  whether  or  not,  in  his  opinion,  the  man  had  been  under 
exceptional  exposure  (that  is,  exposure  of  a  specific  nature  more 
intense  or  prolonged  than  that  in  which  others  in  the  same  area  of 
operations  endured  without  being  similarly  affected  thereby),  specify- 
ing briefly  the  nature  of  that  exposure.  In  the  case  where  this  expos- 
ure was  regarded  as  not  exceptional,  this  form  W-3436  was  sent 
by  the  O.  C.  of  the  unit  directly  to  the  "A"  (Adjutant's)  Branch  « 
the  division,  and  it  then  became  a  matter  for  Army  Headquarters 
investigation.  If  the  exposure  was  regarded  as  exceptional,  the  form 
was  returned  by  the  O.  C.  of  the  unit  to  the  O.  C.  ol  the  special  hos- 
pital, who  was  then  responsible  for  ascertaining  that  any  points  which 
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appeared  to  require  investigation  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Army  Headquarters  before  the  case  was  disposed  of.  It  was  his  duty 
also  to  notify  the  D.  A.  G.  of  the  3rd.  Echelon  General  Headquarters 
of  the  classification  and  final  disposition  of  each  case. 

The  work  done  in  these  si!)ecial  hospitals  was  wonderfully  effec- 
tive. The  following  is  a  report  for  the  month  of  August  from  No.  3 
Canadian  Stationary  Hospital,  where  the  special  Neurological  work 
was  being  done  by  Captains  F.  Dillon  and  Lawson — both  the  R.  A. 
M.C. 

Number  of  Cases  admitted  during  August,  1917 132 

Relative  proportions  of  Cases  Admitted: 

Shell  Shock  Wound 75   or   56.8% 

Neurasthenia  Sick 57   or  43.2% 

Disposal  of  Shell  Shock  fVound  Cases  : 

To  Duty 64  or  85.3^0 

To  Base 11   or   14.7% 

Disposal  of  Neurasthenia  Cases  : 

To  Duty 32  or  56.9% 

To  Base 25   or  43.1% 

Disposal  of  Both  Classes  of  Cases  Combined: 

To  Duty 96  or  72.7% 

To  Base 36  or  27.3% 


TOTALS  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS  : 

April,  May,  June,  July,  19 17,  before  the  introduction  of  Army 
Form  W-3436. 

Admissions 1341 

Discharged  from  Hospitals 1 173 

To  Duty 938   or  79% 

To  Base 235   or  21% 

"Return"  Cases 44  or  4-6% 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  analysis  that  43%  of  the  cases 
admitted  into  the  "Shell-shock"  Special  Hospital  are  cases  of  Neuras- 
thenia, that  is,  not  caused  by  exceptional  exposure  but  individuals 
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presumably  showing  relative  impairment  of  power  of  endurance  to 
the  ordinary  strain  of  war.  Of  these,  56%  were  sufficiently  restored 
by  treatment  to  be  sent  back  to  duty. 

The  remaining  57%  of  admissions  are  cases  of  shell-shock  wound. 
These  are  the  ordinary  type  of  individual  who  have  been  subjected 
to  exceptional  exposure.  In  these  you  will  see  the  prognosis  is  very 
much  more  hopeful,  85%  being  ultimately  capable  of  being  returned 
to  duty.  Of  both  classes  combined,  (the  shell-shock  wound  and 
Neurasthenia)  about  72  to  79%  of  admissions  into  the  shell-shock 
division  were  made  fit  by  treatment  to  return  to  duty.  The  remain- 
ing 20%  to  30%  were  transferred  to  special  hospitals  at  the  base. 
About  50%  of  these  were  returned  to  some  sort  of  duty  in  FVance. 
The  remaining  50%,  that  is,  10%  or  15%  of  the  total,  were  e\'ncuated 
to  England.  For  a  long  time  these  went  to  the  ordinary  general  hos- 
pitals. In  the  organic  cases  which  required  specialist's  attention,  such 
as  Orthopoedic  cases  or  wounds  of  the  brain,  the  sorting  out  was  done 
in  France  and  the  cases  were  transferred  directly  to  special  hospitals 
in  England.  It  was  a  very  long  time  indeed  before  the  same  recog- 
nition was  given  to  the  psycho-neuroses.  The  result  was  that  they 
were  passed  from  one  general  hospital  to  another,  and  by  the  time 
they  did  reach  a  Specialist,  their  condition  was  very  firmly  fixed 
and  difficult  to  influence. 

The  Canadian  Army  Medical  Service  has,  I  believe,  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  to  organize  a  Special  Hospital  for  the  treatment 
of  these  cases.  This  was  established  at  Ramsgate  in  November,  19 15, 
and  was  designed  to  treat  both  Orthopoedic  and  Neurological  cases. 
The  Granville  Hotel  was  taken  over  and  turned  into  a  hospital.  Its 
special  facilities  in  the  way  of  hot  air  baths,  electrical  baths,  turkish 
and  Russian  baths  and  large  plunge  already  established  in  time  of 
peace,  made  an  excellent  basis  from  which  to  develop  a  mechanical 
therapy.  Wc  shortly  added  to  this  as  an  annex  the  Chatham  School 
with  its  technical  workshops,  its  grounds  and  gardens,  all  of  which 
were  used  and  developed  for  occupational  therapy.  Instructors  in  all 
lines  of  occupation,  from  motor-mechanics  to  cigarette-rolling,  were 
picked  out  from  amf)ng  the  wounded  patients,  and  a  very  active  occu- 
pational therapy  was  instituted.  The  beneficial  result  was  most  e\  i- 
dent  from  the  start.  The  Commanding  Officer's  Orderly  Room 
almost  went  out  of  business.  Breaches  of  discipline  became  ver\ 
infrequent,  and  the  morale  among  the  patients  was  very  much  im- 
proved.    Besides  this  all  the  splints  and  mechanical  apparatus  needed 
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in  the  hospital  were  made  by  the  patients.  In  fact  operating  room 
furniture  was  made  for  other  hospitals  as  well  as  our  own  and  our 
surgeons  had  any  special  instruments  made  on  the  spot. 

In  the  early  days  of  this, hospital,  owing  to  its  unique  character 
and  the  fact  that  these  patients  suffering  from  functional  disturbances 
of  the  nervous  system  had  been  so  long  in  other  hospitals  where  condi- 
tions were  not  understood,  the  clinical  material  was  very  extra- 
ordinary and  the  results  obtained  by  treatment  most  striking. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  have  been  advisable  in  the  Canadian 
Medical  Service  in  England,  to  have  developed  this  one,  or  possibly 
two.  Special  Neurological  Hospitals,  and  to  have  had  all  suitable  cases 
segregated.  However,  in  spite  of  my  recommendations,  the  authori- 
ties did  not  consider  this  advisable,  and  the  result  was  several  smaller 
Neurological  Clinics  developed  in  general  hospitals  wherever  there 
happened  to  be  a  medical  officer  with  Neuro-Psychiatric  training  or 
inclinations.  As  far  as  the  treatment  of  the  men  was  concerned,  this 
did  not  make  any  material  difference,  but  owing  to  the  relatively 
small  size  of  the  majority  of  these  clinics  it  was  not  possible  to  use 
them  to  any  extent  as  schools  of  instruction  for  medical  officers  in  this 
line  of  work.  This  has  recently,  I  believe,  been  remedied  by  sending 
Canadian  Medical  Officers  for  course  of  instruction  to  some  of  the 
British  Special  Hospitals. 

To  the  number  of  War  Neurotics  that  were  evacuated  to  Eng- 
land from  the  Special  Hospitals  in  France,  there  were  always  added 
a  certain  number  who  developed  in  England  either  previous  to  their 
going  to  France  or  on  recovery  from  wounds  or  exposure  to  gas,  and 
these  were  admitted  to  the  Special  Hospitals  in  England.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  form  an  estimate  of^what  percentage  were  returned  to  duty 
from  these  Special  Hospitals  owing  to  the  constantly  varying  condi- 
tions. In  the  early  part  of  19 17,  from  the  Granville  Canadian  Hos- 
pital, upwards  of  60%  of  the  patients  who  were  admitted  were  return- 
ed to  the  front.  With  the  establishment  and  proper  organization  of 
the  Special  Hospitals  in  France,  this  percentage  was  much  diminished 
at  a  later  period,  as  only  the  least  hopeful  cases  ever  reached  Eng- 
land. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  WAR  NEUROSES  IN  CANADA 

Major  General  Fotheringham,  the  Director  General  of  Medical 
Services  in  Canada,  who  before  the  war  was  Associate  Professor  in 
Medicine  at  Toronto  University,  has  shown  the  greatest  appreciation 
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of  the  importance  of  this  work  and  the  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  this 
department  of  the  Medical  Service,  and  has  given  us  at  all  rimes  his 
utmost  support. 

The  principles  underlying  the  treatment  of  these  patients  in 
Canada  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

I — The  direct  transference  of  all  patients  of  this  type  com- 
ing from  Overseas  into  Special  Neurological  Hospitals. 

2 — The  segregation  of  patients  of  this  type  who  had  already 
returned  to  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  treatment  into 
these  Special  Hospitals,  under  the  care  of  specially 
trained  Medical  Officers. 

3 — The  retention  of  these  patients  in  these  hospitals  until : — 

(a)  They  are  fit  for  some  form  of  Military  duty. 

(b)  They  are  fit  to  pass  under  their  own  control. 

(c)  They  are  discharged  as  having  come  to  a  termin- 
ation of  treatment. 

4 — At  the  termination  of  treatment,  these  patients  appear 
before  a  standing  Medical  Board  composed  of  Medical 
Officers  of  the  Special  Neurological  Institution,  and  its 
decision  is  final  in  regard  to: — 

I  —  (a)    Either  return  to  duty  and  re-classification. 

2 — (b)  Or  discharge  from  service. 
The  re-classification  of  the  soldier  returned  to  duty  from 
a  Neurological  hospital  may  not  be  altered  except  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  standing  of  the  Medical  Board 
of  that  Hospital,  or  of  one  of  the  other  Neurological 
Hospitals. 

5 — In  the  case  of  a  man  discharged  from  a  Neurological 
Centre  to  his  own  control,  whost  disability  later  recurs, 
we  have  arranged  with  the  Department  of  Soldiers' 
Civil  Re-Establishment  that  he  be  returned  to  the  special 
Neurological  Hospital  for  treatment.  There  is  thus 
established  a  contmuity  of  treatment  and  supervision 
which  has  been  found  most  effective. 

6 — On  discharge,  the  pensionable  disability,  if  any  exists, 
estimated  by  the  Special  Medical  Officers  who  have  had 
this  patient  under  observation,  who  thus  act  as  ailvisors 
to  the  Pension  Commissioners  in  these  cases. 

Special  Neurological  Centres  have  been  established  in  connection 
with  the  Military  fiospital  at  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg  and 
Vancouver.  A  fifth  one  is  in  the  process  of  being  openeil  at  I  InJifnx. 
These  Centres  serve  their  surrounding  districts. 
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It  is  taken  as  an  axiom  that  all  functional  nervous  disorders  are 
curable — provided  that  the  desire  for  cure  is  present  in  the  patient. 
It  is,  therefore,  ordered  that  no  soldier  suffering  from  a  gross  objec- 
tive functional  disability  shall  be  discharged  from  the  Army.  All 
such  cases  which  continue  obstinately  resistant  to  treatment  shall  be 
sent  to  the  Dominion  Neurological  Centre  at  Montreal  for  observa- 
tion and  final  disposal.  Hysterical  conditions  in  patients  warrant  no 
pension  or  gratuity.  Where  hysterical  disability  is  associated  with 
lesions  due  to  organic  diseases,  the  hysterical  manifestations  are  not 
to  be  taken  in  account  in  estimating  the  amount  of  pension.  Well 
marked  Neurasthenic  conditions — even  without  objective  disturbances 
— may  receive  a  small  gratuity,  but  the  feeling  is  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  give  such  cases  a  pension. 

These  special  centres  are  located  in  specially  planned  pavillions 
which  are  a  part  of  the  General  Military  Hospital,  so  that  we  have 
available  all  laboratory  assistance.  Consultation  with  Orthopoedic 
Surgeons  or  any  of  the  other  Specialists  is  convenient,  and  the  physio- 
therapeutic department  with  its  baths,  massage,  electrical  treatment 
and  gymnasium  are  at  our  disposal. 

The  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Medical  Officers  in  these 
Special  Hospitals  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  one  can  say  that 
in  this  class  of  patient,  which  is  probably  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with, 
they  are  turning  these  men  out  fit  for  civil  life.  The  following  is  a 
synopsis  of  the  monthly  report  of  cases  discharged  during  one  month 
from  a  single  Military  Neurological  Centre : — During  the  month  47 
patients  were  discharged,  8  of  these  were  suffering  from  organic 
injury,  while  some  of  these  latter  were  improved  and  their  pension- 
ability  lessensed,  not  much  was  to  be  expected,  and  these  cases  will 
not  be  considered  in  the  following  estimate  : — 

39  patients  who  had  suffered  from  Psycho-genetic  disability  were 
discharged  during  the  month.  The  average  estimated  disability  on 
admission  in  these  cases  was  67%.  The  average  stay  in  hospital  prior 
to  their  admission  to  the  Neurological  Centre  was  15  months.  The 
average  disability  for  civil  life  on  discharge  from  Neurological  Centres 
was  nil.  67%  disability  represents  in  pension  money  $390.00  a  year — 
supposing  the  man's  rank  is  a  private,  and  he  is  unmarried — so  that 
the  saving  per  annum,  for  one  month's  work  in  this  Neurological 
centre,  amounted  at  the  lowest  estimate  to  $15,210.00,  to  say  noth- 
mg  of  the  gain  to  the  country  in  turning  these  men  back  capable 
of  productive  occupation. 


REVIVALS,  SEX  AND  HOLY  GHOST 

BY  THEODORE  SCHROEDER 

SOONER  or  later  all  students  of  genetic  psychology  must  face 
the  important  problem  of  supplying  a  psychogenetic  under- 
standing of  religious  experience,  and  of  "spiritual  regenera- 
tion." The  remaining  outline-descriptions  of  such  movements 
as  the  Great  New  England  Awakening  will  then  seem  hopelessly  inad- 
equate. We  may  read  of  jumping  and  shrieking,  rolling  and  swoon- 
ing, shouting  and  fainting;  of  laughing  and  catalepsy,  wailing  and 
singing;  and  of  "inner  voices"  and  "spiritual  visions,"  but  these  are 
mere  word  symbols  for  that  which  is  to  be  explained  psycho-genetic- 
ally. 

If  we  are  to  understand  these  "mysterious  operations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost"  and  their  resultant  "inward  miracle  of  Grace"  we  must 
have  more  detailed  observation  and  more  exact  descriptions.  Of 
course,  the  best  of  all  would  be  the  re-enactment  of  those  scenes 
under  the  very  eyes  of  observing  psychologists.  Then,  in  terms  of 
what  is  already  known  we  might  be  able  to  explain  and  describe  that 
"miraculous  regeneration"  by  which  the  individual  is  invested  with  an 
instalment  of  divinity. 

As  a  boy  I  attended  a  few  western  camp-meetings,  but  the  uncrit- 
ical observations  of  that  period,  and  the  present  memory  of  these  are 
both  inadequate  for  present  purposes.  I  only  recall  that  we  young- 
sters all  had  a  conviction  that  at  camp-meetings  "more  souls  are  made 
than  saved."  I  thought  of  Billy  Sunday's  revivals;  but  these  are 
too  consciously  controlled  to  give  the  "Holy  Ghost"  sufficient  free- 
dom to  perform  such  unseemly  miracles  as  accompanied  the  work  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  his  immediate  successors.  It  is  in  its  most 
exaggerated  expression  that  one  can  hope  to  get  the  best  view  of 
what  is  going  on.  I  observed  another  revival'  but  found  it  void  of 
that  "divine  spark"  and  of  everything  that  liistinguisheil  the  Ed- 
wardian awakening.  In  the  midst  of  such  difficulties  some  one  told  me 
of  revivals  conducted  by  several  negro  evangelists,  each  rcchristened 

I.  Hnuri  with  a  revivaliiit.  A  report  from  the  psychologic  viewpoint  *  *  * 
with  a  biblir>graphy  of  the  author'*  essay*  on  the  "RrotoKenesis  of  KetiKion,"  New  York. 
Truth  Seeker  Co.,  1917.  Repub.  from:  Seven  Arts,  Sept.,  1917,  and  Truth  Seeker,  44: 
577-9. 
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"The  Colored  Billy  Sunday."  I  was  assured  that  there  I  could  see  a 
reproduction  of  all  that  the  New  England  revivalists  had  produced. 
At  last  my  hopes  were  not  disappointed. 

GETTING  RIGHT  WITH  THE  AUDIENCE 

First,  I  went  to  the  pastor's  home.  I  told  him  that  I  was  a 
"heathen"  void  of  religion,  but  interested  in  the  scientific  study  of 
religion.  With  equal  frankness,  I  told  him  of  my  tentative  working 
hypothesis,  viz:  that  religious  experience  is  essentially  a  sexual  ec- 
stasy. He  demurred.  Then  the  parson  was  asked  to  point  out  the 
difference  between  a  sexual  ecstacy  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
He  assured  me  that  there  was  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  but  that 
the  difference  could  not  be  described.  It  must  be  experienced  to  be 
understood.  I  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  press  the  matter  further. 
At  another  time  I  may  report  a  number  of  interviews  wherein  this  sub- 
ject was  discussed  with  some  of  his  converts  and  with  some  of  the 
clergy  who  assisted  him. 

In  my  first  evening  at  this  church,  arm  in  arm,  the  parson  and  I 
walked  up  the  aisle.  Declining  a  seat  behind  the  pulpit  I  sat  by  the 
side  of  it,  some  distance  away.  I  was  the  only  white  person  in  the 
audience  of  about  500  negroes.  The  parson  told  the  audience  why 
his  "distinguished  white  friend"  was  present,  and  poked  fun  at  my 
thinking  that  I  could  learn  anything  about  religion  by  scientific  study. 
He  told  them  that  I  claimed  to  have  no  religion  in  me,  but  he  knew 
better.  During  the  opening  hymn  he  had  seen  my  foot  patting  time 
with  the  music,  and  therefrom  he  knew  that  I  was  ignorant  of  how 
much  of  the  Holy  Ghost  I  really  carried  around.  Practically  every 
evening  some  good  natured  belittling  of  my  scientific  study  of  religion 
contributed  to  the  mirth  of  the  audience,  and  I  believe  promoted  its 
comfortable  adjustment  to  my  presence. 

It  is  with  deepest  regret  that  I  confess  my  inability  to  suggest  a 
vivid,  living,  moving  picture  of  the  extraordinary  scenes  that  I  wit- 
nessed. At  the  critical  periods,  there  was  so  much  excitement  in 
various  parts  of  the  church  and  all  at  the  same  moments,  that  no  pen 
can  portray  it.  Therefore  I  must  content  myself  with  describing  in  a 
fragmentary  way  the  behavior  of  only  a  few  of  the  many  persons 
who  came  "under  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Those  who  pos- 
sess a  very  vivid  imagination  may,  with  a  multiplication  of  the  individ-. 
uals  whom  I  will  describe,  succeed  in  reconstructing  something  like 
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the  real  happenings.      First,  however,  I  will  record  a  few  observa- 
tions, general  in  character. 

WHY  REVIVALS  REVIVE 

One  of  my  first  surprises  was  the  discovery  that  the  greatest  re- 
ligious excitement  did  not  come  into  being  at  the  time  when  the  pastor 
was  most  energetic  in  his  denunciation  of  sin  and  satan.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  greatest  emotional  crises  came  into  being,  when  the  revi- 
valist was  least  concerned  with  theology  or  morals,  and  most  com- 
pletely abandoned  to  the  expression  of  his  own  intense  emotions.  At 
their  highest,  his  emotions  seemed  quite  void  of  ideational  content. 
He  simply  jumped  and  bawled.  I  can  adequately  describe  his  appar- 
ent condition  by  reference  to  only  one  other  human  experience.  It 
seemed  to  me  very  much  like  the  uttermost  of  sexual  orgasm. 

The  mere  example  of  the  pastor  in  abandoning  all  emotional 
self-restraint  seemed  to  bring  results.  The  prestige  of  the  clergy- 
man, the  feelings  of  sanctity  associated  with  the  place,  and  the  super- 
human interpretation  generally  accorded  to  such  events,  seemed  to 
lend  courage  for  the  liberation  of  repressed  emotions.  All  this  com- 
bined with  the  pastor's  example  eliminated  from  the  audience  the 
inhibitory  fear  of  social  custom,  ?nd  of  possible  social  disapproval. 
Billy  Sunday,  by  denouncing  the  first  outbreak  of  emotionalism  in  his 
audience,  keeps  the  inhibitory  influence  effective.  Among  these  ne- 
groes, as  elsewhere,  I  noticed  a  like  subjectivism  manifesting  itself  in 
the  less  violent  responses  of  the  audience.  Very  often  these  spon- 
taneous exclamations,  both  as  to  content  and  timeliness,  were  ob- 
viously unresponsive  to  the  sentiments  then  being  expressed  in  sermon, 
song  or  prayer.  In  other  words,  many  of  the  minor  manifestations 
of  emotions  came  as  accompaniments  of  an  independent  train  of 
phantasy. 

Tilt  PASTUKS  TEC  TIMUl  I 

The  evening  services  lasted  from  8  p.  m.  until  midnight.  They 
began  with  a  hymn  during  which  we  all  stood  up  and  each  heUl  the 
hands  of  his  neighbors.  The  revivalist  started  his  sermon  in  some 
narrative  of  commonplace  experiences  of  the  day.  A  bit  of  humor 
and  laughter  often  promoted  an  emotional  unity  between  pastor  and 
audience.  After  ten  minutes  or  so,  by  easy  stages  the  parson  would 
change  his  discourse  to  some  religious  or  moral  lesson,  or  comment 
in  wme  rambling  way  upon  a  scripture  passage.     As  the  evangelist 
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grew  more  serious  the  laughter  from  his  hearers  changed  to  amens, 
groans,  or  humming,  accompanied  by  the  rythmic  tapping  of  the  feet, 
movements  of  the  head,  and  clapping  of  the  hands.  As  the  pastor 
became  still  more  excited,  as  if  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact,  his  voice 
lapsed  into  a  sing  song  monotonous  chanting  rhythmic  intonation, 
adapted  in  a  measure  to  an  existing  responsive  murmur  from  some  of 
his  audience.  As  some  phrase  of  his  suggested  the  words  of  a  song 
his  chanting  merged  by  almost  imperceptible  stages,  into  some  fa- 
miliar hymn.  The  crowd  soon  took  up  the  refrain  and  presently  all 
were  singing  quite  .spontaneously  and  vigorously,  without  any  sudden 
interruption  in  the  pastor's  performance  or  any  announcement  that 
music  was  in  order.  It  just  came  because  the  emotions  were  properly 
attuned  and  guided.  As  the  singing  progressed,  the  pastor's  voice 
sometimes  became  spasmodic  and  his  short  exclamations  of  some 
disconnected  words  of  the  song  did  little  more  than  to  offer  a  dis- 
cordant rhythmic  accentuation  of  the  emotional  expression  of  the 
crowd.  This  was  frequently  accompanied  by  the  most  violent  hand 
clapping  or  stamping  on  the  platform.  As  if  by  an  unconscious  auto- 
matism there  came  a  realization  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  change 
in  the  energic  manifestations. 

Too  great  a  prolongation  of  the  same  kind  of  noise,  tends  to 
lose  its  stimulating  power  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  duration  and  will 
eventually  have  the  effect  of  only  a  monotonous  rumble  and  cease  to 
satisfy  the  craving  for  stimulation.  Hence  a  frequent  change  in  the 
expression  of  exuberance  is  necessary  for  efficient  continuing  stimula- 
tion. The  pastor's  voice  was  lowered  as  he  sang,  and  soon  reduced 
to  a  mere  humming  through  the  nostrils,  the  mouth  being  tightly 
closed.  Sometimes  this  was  accompanied  by  increased  bodily  move- 
ments. The  crowd  followed  suit  and  the  song  soon  faded  out  of 
existence.  The  pastor,  even  before  the  humming  had  died  away, 
gradually  merged  from  singing  into  the  continuation  of  his  discourse. 
At  first  this  was  mere  monotonous  jerky  articulations.  Later  the  or- 
dinary intonations  of  his  discourse  reappeared.  All  this  change  seemed 
to  be  less  the  product  of  conscious  design  than  of  subconscious  guid- 
ance of  exertion. 

After  a  couple  of  such  songs  the  pastor's  voice  became  still  more 
intense  and  tremulous.  His  hand  clapping  became  more  frequent 
and  more  violent.  Also  he  oftener  indulged  in  stamping  and  in  more 
frequent  and  higher  jumping.  Then  he  seemed  almost  to  lose  con- 
trol of  his  voice.     His  exclamations  became  ejaculatory,  spasmodic 
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and  at  times  mere  repetitions  over  and  over  of  one  or  a  few  words. 
The  lines  of  his  face  now  made  him  look  like  one  beside  himself  with 
some  sort  of  all  obsessing  emotion  or  passion.  Frenzy  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  operate  much  alike.  The  large  thick  lips  trembled  as  he  fairly 
howled  in  husky  voice,  something  which  was  not  even  an  intelligible 
word  or  syllable.  Shrieks  from  the  audience  broke  in ;  many  jumped 
high  from  the  floor;  one  stood  upon  a  chair  and  gesticulated  wildly; 
arms  flew  through  the  air;  chairs  were  tipped  over;  there  was  great 
commotion  in  every  part  of  the  church.  Pandimonium  reigned. 
"The  Holy  Spirit"  seized  several  sisters  and  threw  them  to  the 
ground.  Others  were  impelled  to  sit  on  the  lap  of  their  neighbors. 
Of  all  this,  the  parson  seemed  to  be  wholly  oblivious.  He  too  had 
passed  into  a  world  of  rapturous  phantasy  so  thoroughly  obsessing 
that  he  appeared  wholly  unconcerned  and  probably  was  inhibited 
from  becoming  conscious  of  all  that  was  happening.  The  pentecostal 
service  was  on  and  the  Holy  Ghost  was  busy,  very  busy,  intensely 
absorbingly  busy;   that  was  all  that  mattered. 

SERMON  ON  THE  PRODIGALS 

On  another  night  the  sermon  was  upon  the  prodigal  son  and 
daughter.  The  pastor  pictured  in  elaborate  detail  many  imaginary 
trials  and  tribulations  experienced  by  the  prodigals  and  by  the  anxious 
mother  and  father,  before  and  while  forgiving  and  welcoming  the 
prodigals  back  to  home  and  heaven.  The  pastor  started  in  a  mild 
conversational  tone,  but  soon  the  voice  grew  louder.  Quite  gradu- 
ally and  apparently  by  an  unconscious  automatism,  the  voice  at  times 
assumed  the  sing  song  of  a  monotonous  inflection,  which  1  found  a 
characteristic  of  many  negro  religious  enthusiasts.  Then  by  like 
processes  he  lapsed  back  to  his  ordinary  form  of  sermon  delivery. 
To  mc  it  appears  as  if  this  relatively  monotonous  intonation  is  prob- 
ably the  natural  forerunner  of  the  chanting  still  hcanl  in  many 
churches,  where  of  course,  it  is  modified  by  the  refinement  of  musical 
harmonial  technique,  in  a  consciously  improved  imitation  of  the  more 
primitive  and  passional  chant. 

As  the  sermon  proceeded  the  parson  grew  warm  and  the  per- 
spiration began  to  run  down  his  very  black  and  very  fat  face  and 
neck.  His  voice  grew  more  hoarse  and  loud.  Occasionally  a  mere 
shout  at  the  very  top  of  his  voice  was  interjected  by  himself;  then 
came  a  hand  clap  or  two.  The  louder  tpnes  of  the  primitive  chant 
become  more  tremulous;    sometimes  they  were  more  like  wordless 
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bawls  at  the  very  loudest  of  his  ability,  with  the  mouth  stretched  to 
the  uttermost.  The  arms  then  were  horizontal  from  the  shoulder, 
with  the  elbows  bent  upright  and  fists  tightly  clenched.  Moments 
of  relaxation  came.  The  former  chant  merged  into  a  hymn,  accom- 
panied by  rythmic  accentuation  through  the  clapping  of  the  hands. 
Then  came  also  the  singing  accompaniment  of  the  congregation.  The 
hymn  being  ended,  the  "sermon"  was  resumed  even  more  vocifer- 
ously than  before.  Now  the  pastor  stamped  his  foot  vigorously 
upon  the  platform.  Then  with  "a  tear  in  his  voice"  and  obviously 
under  the  very  greatest  strain  of  most  extraordinary  emotion,  he 
begged  the  wayward  sinning  girl  whose  shoes  have  been  kept  under 
her  male  friend's  bed,  to  come  back  to  mother,  to  mother  to — m-o- 
thh-errr.  Before  this,  occasional  shouts  and  groans  had  been  inter- 
jected by  the  audience.  Now  several  young  women  began  to  shriek, 
jump,  throw  their  arms  in  the  air,  writhe  a  moment  and  then  they 
fell  back  to  the  chair  or  over  a  neighbor's  lap.  Some  young  men 
accustomed  to  officiate  in  such  cases  gave  first  aid  to  those  "thrown 
down  by  the  Holy  Spirit.", 

BEHAVIOR  OF  THE  POSSESSED 

Not  far  from  me  was  a  young  woman  who  gave  signs  of  coming 
under  the  influence  of  "the  spirit."  The  semi-official  male  attendant 
grabbed  her  arms  from  behind  so  she  could  injure  no  one  with  her  el- 
bows or  fists,  as  she  twisted  back  and  forth  convulsively.  Her  eyes 
were  shut,  the  man  pulled  her  arms  straight  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees to  ber  body.  She  yielded  to  his  greater  strength,  or  responded 
to  an  opportunity  for  satisfying  a  personal  impulse.  At  any  rate,  she 
dropped  her  head  onto  his  chest  and  neck,  then  rested  quietly,  almost 
in  his  embrace.  In  a  little  while  another  young  man  tried  to  open 
her  clenched  fists  but  in  vain.  They  sought  to  seat  her,  but  her  body 
would  not  bend.  They  tried  to  push  her  arms  down  nearer  to  her 
body  but  they  were  rigid.  This  method  was  abandoned.  She  was 
then  pulled  out  into  the  aisle,  her  body  still  rigid,  her  feet  dragging 
on  the  ground.  Once  in  the  aisle,  with  one  man  holding  her  at  the 
shoulders,  another  picked  up  her  feet,  and  rigid  as  a  board  she  was 
carried  from  the  room.-  Meanwhile  the  services  were  continued  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  Others  had  shrieked  and  fallen,  and 
had  been  restored,  or  had  been  carried  out,  and  I  could  almost  read 

2.     For  the  sexual  import  of  this  catalepsy  see;  Psycho  Analytic  Review,  2:352. 
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in  the  elated  expectant  faces  of  the  attendants  a  disposition  to  shout 
"next." 

Another  evening  a  young  woman  of  about  17  years  arose  and 
walked  to  the  nearby  space  between  the  altar  and  the  pews.  Her  gait 
was  a  bit  uncertain  and  she  began  to  gesticulate,  rather  slowly  at  first 
— then  more  violently,  all  the  while  preserving  rythmic  movements  of 
the  body  in  harmony  with  the  singing.  Soon  she  sang  out  of  time  and 
out  of  tune.  Then  came  some  convulsive  shrieks.  Next  there  ap- 
peared an  evident  loss  of  the  control  of  other  bodily  muscles.  Her 
gait  became  more  uncertain;  she  staggered;  the  arms  were  in  the 
meanwhile  being  flourished  in  a  lively  manner  and  she  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  embrace  something  not  visible.  Now  she  collapsed  entirely, 
depositing  herself  insecurely  in  the  lap  of  a  girl  seated  in  a  chair  near 
her.  Then  she  fell,  knocking  over  a  couple  of  empty  chairs.  On  the 
floor  she  continued  to  twist  and  wriggle.  Several  young  men  rushed 
to  her  aid.  She  was  picked  up  and  supported  by  the  willing  arms  of 
the  young  men,  but  with  her  feet  resting  on  the  floor,  they  straight- 
ened out  her  arms  and  held  them  at  right  angles  to  her  body,  evi- 
dently to  prevent  her  from  hurting  any  one  with  her  tightly  clenched 
fists,  as  she  continued  to  twist  herself  rather  violently  to  and  fro.  Her 
efforts  did  not  appear  to  be  directed  toward  a  release  of  herself. 
She  seemed  rather  to  be  bracing  herself  for  a  more  effective  and  sat- 
isfactory muscle-tension.  A  momentary  calm  came  over  her,  but  it 
was  only  momentary.  Then  she  collapsed.  The  weight  of  her  body 
caused  some  lowering  of  it  as  she  brought  her  head  forward  ami 
drew  up  her  knees.  She  was  given  support  by  the  young  men  from 
her  shoulders  to  her  hips.  They  were  almost  carrying  her.  Now 
came  a  violent  straightening  out  on  her  part.  The  head  went  back, 
the  hips  were  thrust  forward  and  upward,  her  heels  violently  struck 
the  floor.  She  strained  a  few  moments  and  then  began  again  the 
rythmic  thumping  of  the  floor  with  her  heels;  both  heels  simultane- 
ously kept  time  with  the  intensely  rythmical  but  discordant  singing 
which  was  going  on.  Now  the  energy  of  her  movements  seemed  to 
be  rapidly  waning  and  soon  were  ended.  The  young  men  who  had 
been  trying  to  undinch  her  fists  at  last  succeeded.  As  the  fingers 
•traightcned  out  one  of  the  men  gently  slapped  her  open  palm  a  few 
times  with  his  own  palm.  I'he  young  woman  seemed  to  be  regaining 
consciousness  of  her  relation  to  her  environment.  Wiltcil  and  weak 
•he  was  guided  to  a  nearby  chair  where  she  seateil  herself  in  a  limp 
and  very  relaxed  condition.     Her  body  dropped  forward;   her  head 
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leaned  to  one  side,  and  the  eyes  were  still  nearly  closed.  She  turned 
aside,  put  her  elbow  on  an  adjoining  chair  and  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
hands,  while  she  perhaps  wondered  what  had  happened  to  her,  or 
whether  others  understood  her  secret;  or  she  may  have  been  trying 
to  fathom  the  innermost  secrets  of  the  departing  "Holy  Spirit."  Af- 
ter ten  or  fifteen  minutes  she  sat  more  erect.  Her  eyes  were  now 
wide  open  and  a  contented  calm  expression  was  on  her  face  as  she 
looked  out  upon  the  next  "wrestler  with  the  spirit."  Beyond  a  slight 
rythmic  movement  of  the  foot,  beating  time  to  the  singing  she  seemed 
not  to  have  any  further  active  interest  in  the  unusual  performance. 
Perhaps  she  was  enjoying  that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding. 

HOLY  GHOST  GETS  BUSIER 

But  we  must  have  a  still  more  intimate  personal  observation  of 
the  operations  of  the  "Holy  Ghost." 

Next  came  a  shriek  from  the  other  side,  and  an  attractive  young 
yellow  girl  came  forward  with  a  quick  vigorous  step  and  upraised 
arms.  She  staggered,  then  rushed  across  the  open  space  before  the 
altar  and  back,  again.  She  staggered  again  and  halted  at  the  head 
of  the  aisle.  Her  arms  went  straight  up  as  she  jumped  high  in  the 
air  and  uttered  a  terrible  shriek.  As  she  landed  on  her  feet  she  ran 
swiftly  down  the  aisle  into  the  arms  of  one  of  a  group  of  young  men 
who  had  just  finished  their  services  to  another  girl  who  had  fallen 
among  the  chairs.  On  the  young  man's  face,  as  he  held  her  firmly  in 
his  arms,  was  a  smile  which  seemed  to  express  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  amused  indulgence.  Soon,  the  internal  storm  was  over. 
The  young  woman  was  released  and  later  as  I  looked  back  her  face 
was  calm  and  placid  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  Thereafter 
she  was  only  a  calm  and  interested  spectator  of  the  excitement  going 
on  all  about  her.  From  now  on  she  was  among  them  but  was  ob- 
viously not  of  them. 

Again,  1  was  seated  in  the  front  row  of  seats  by  the  side  of  the 
pulpit  when  from  behind  me  I  heard  shrieks,  falling  chairs  and  much 
commotion.  Not  wishing  to  be  too  conspicuously  curious,  I  only 
turned  my  head  a  little  for  a  few  moments  and  saw  that  several  more 
young  women  had  been  seized  by  the  "Holy  Spirit,"  had  been  thrown 
to  the  floor  and  were  receiving  "first  aid"  from  the  young  men.  The 
singing  was  dying  out  but  foot  tapping  continued  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  exhortation  of  the  parson. 

Here  at  my  left,  a  woman  of  about  fifty  gave  signs  of  restless- 
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ness  and  great  excitement.  Now  she  got  up  to  testify  for  Jesus  and 
with  majestic  stride,  rythmically  responsive  to  singing,  her  head  high 
up  and  bent  as  far  back,  as  possible,  her  arms  sometimes  swingings 
and  again  momentarily  folded  across  the  breast,  she  proceeded  in  a 
shrieking  excited  voice  to  "bear  her  testimony."  Twice  she  went 
across  the  floor  and  back,  her  voice  and  gait  growing  more  uncertain. 
As  she  approached  her  seat  the  second  time  she  shrieked  at  her  loud- 
est: "I  am  ziith  God  and  Jesus  is  in  me,"  and  so  she  half  fell  and 
half  placed  herself  in  her  chair.  Now  for  the  first  time  her  head 
dropped  to  the  front.  She  brought  her  arms  forward  as  if  to  em- 
brace some  visible  being,  then  folded  them  tightly  over  her  breasts, 
gave  her  body  a  few  vigorous  wiggles  and  the  "Holy  Ghost"  had 
flown.  In  a  few  minutes  she  resumed  her  former  attitude,  beat  time 
mildly  when  the  singing  was  on  and  otherwise  seemed  quite  uncon- 
cerned about  her  surroundings. 

At  the  front  was  a  dusky  young  woman  wrestling  with  the  spirits. 
Her  arms  were  folded  tightly  over  her  breast;  her  eyes  were  closed 
and  her  head  hung  forward,  her  body  swaying  greatly  from  side  to 
side.  On  either  side  sat  a  colored  woman.  Each  p.ut  an  arm  ten- 
derly around  the  back  of  this  spiritually  controlled,  bodily  unstable 
sister  and  they  placed  their  other  hands  upon  the  folded  arms  of  the 
possessed  damsel.  So,  by  exerting  a  firm  yet  gentle  influence  upon 
the  body,  the  "Holy  Spirit"  was  seemingly  prevented  from  producing 
the  more  violent  manifestations  which  were  then  being  exhibited 
through  others  at  the  rear  of  the  church. 

The  hands  of  the  supporting  sisters  probably  had  the  eftect  of 
keeping  the  "possessed  sister"  too  conscious  of  her  relation  to  her  en- 
vironment, to  permit  of  a  total  abandonment  to  the  world  of  ecstacy 
and  phantasy,  or  to  its  subconscious  emotional  compulsion.  One  col- 
ored man  explained  to  me  that  the  reason  why  these  manifestations 
appeared  more  frequently  in  the  young  women  was  because  the  women 
have  less  physical  strength  to  resist.  I'hc  above  incident  suggest  that 
the  visitation  and  control  of  the  "Spirit"  was  interrupted  by  the 
timely  pressure  of  the  neighboring  sisters  arms,  which  partially  awoke 
the  victim  from  her  reverie  and  again  made  her  so  conscious  of  her 
environment,  as  to  inhibit  conduct  which  wouiil  then  seem  very  unbe- 
coming, very  indecorous. 

HOLY  0H08T  AT  CLOSE  RANGE 

I  fat  at  the  lide  of  the  pulpit  facing  an  open  space  in  front  of  the 
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pulpit.  From  the  seats  at  tthe  opposite  end  of  the  open  space  a 
squeaky  voice  pierced  the  din  of  the  battle  with  sin  and  satan  and  ex- 
claimed "praise  the  Lord."  Then  a  lady,  appearing  to  be  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  emerged  from  the  seats  and  went  jumping  into  the  open 
space  keeping  time  with  the  music  and  trying  to  do  a  little  singing 
herself.  Her  attack  seemed  less  violent  than  that  of  the  younger 
sisters,  and  so  far  had  the  appearance  of  being  more  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  conscious  will.  She  was  old  and  the  muscles  are  perhaps 
a  little  stiff.  She  could  not  squat  so  low  nor  jump  so  high  as  the  rest. 
She  seemed  a  little  artificial  in  her  way  of  jumping  about.  The  Holy 
Ghost  seemingly  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  overcome  the  limitations 
of  the  body.  To  me  it  was  almost  pathetically  grotesque,  but  the 
subsequent  events  showed  that  it  did  not  impress  others  so.  The  old 
lady  jumped  about  as  sprightly  as  was  possible  for  one  of  her  age, 
yet  her  movements  had  an  element  of  awkwardness  and  angularity.  I 
also  noticed  that  none  of  the  young  men  went  to  steady  her  body  dur- 
ing the  jumping  as  in  similar  situation  they  aided  some  younger 
women.  The  old  lady's  awkward  movements  in  jumping  were  so 
manifestly  necessitated  by  some  compulsion  for  a  pelvic  movement 
that  probably  many  must  have  gotten  from  her  a  sexual  suggestion 
implicating  an  invisible  partner. 

It  is  to  this  fact  that  I  ascribe  the  result.  With  nothing  going  on 
other  than  a  rather  mild  and  usual  singing,  and  the  sight  of  this  old 
woman's  "superhuman"  joy  (manifested  in  her  face  and  by  her  pel- 
vic movement)  there  was  produced  among  those  around  the  altar, 
who  had  best  opportunity  for  seeing  her,  the  most  extraordinary  scene 
of  the  evening.  In  a  short  time  a  half  dozen  were  here  seized  by  the 
"Holy  Spirit"  and  they  shouted  and  leaped  with  joy  most  extravi- 
gantly.  The  commotion  and  excitement  then  spread  to  other  parts  of 
the  audience  where  many  others  were  "thrown  down."  The  shrieks 
of  these  became  mingled  with  those  of  some  men  who  also  became 
"Spiritually"  happy.  This  scene  even  more  than  the  others  is  far 
beyond  my  capacity  to  describe.  The  nearest  approximation  would 
be  a  lot  of  half  intoxicated  students  celebrating  a  football  victory. 
It  might  have  been  a  riot  or  a  madhouse  medley.  So  I  must  content 
myself  with  describing  a  few  of  my  neighbors. 

Two  or  three  chairs  to  my  right,  also  in  the  front  row  of  seats, 
sat  a  plump  young  molatto  woman  about  22  years  of  age.     Suddenly 
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she  shrieked  and  jumped  into  the  open  space  in  front  of  her.  It 
seemed  as  though  some  impulse  within  had  been  suppressed  too  long 
and  a  sudden  explosion  was  the  result.  There  was  commotion  among 
the  women.  The  jumper  had  some  uncertain  twists  and  movements 
of  her  body  and  for  want  of  sufficient  ability  for  self-control,  she 
seemed  in  danger  of  falling.  The  regular  assistants  to  the  "pos- 
sessed" were  all  busy,  so  I  sprang  to  the  rescue.  I  grabbed  her  left 
wrist  in  my  left  hand  and  placed  my  right  arm  at  her  back  to  steady 
her  body.  Some  women  attempted  assistance  but  gave  way  at  her 
right  to  a  young  colored  man  who  held  the  right  wrist  in  his  right 
hand.  In  the  meantime  the  "possessed  one"  regained  a  relative  poise 
in  a  more  regulated  and  rythmical  jumping.  We,  the  mulatto  aid  and 
myself,  removed  our  arms  from  her  back  and  got  hold  of  her  arms  up 
close  to  the  body.  Now  we  guided  her  firmly  in  a  perfectly  upright 
position,  while  she  jumped  ever  harder  and  higher,  her  head  back, 
and  her  eyes  in  a  fixed  and  glassy  stare  toward  the  ceiling.  The  girl 
had  unusually  large  mamma,  covered  only  with  thin  underclothing 
and  a  flimsy  silk  shirt  waist.  As  she  jumped  her  breasts  flopped  vio- 
lently and  conspicuously.  Near  by  was  seated  a  young  woman  who 
had  wrestled  with  the  "Holy  Spirit"  a  few  nights  before  and  to-night 
sat  calmly  but  with  a  beaming,  satisfied  expression  on  her  face.  Oth- 
erwise she  had  remained  unmoved  by  the  emotional  scenes  around 
her.  She  now  came  forward  as  if  to  protect  my  modesty  from 
shock,  and  tried  repeatedly  to  pull  and  fasten  the  girl's  coat  over  a 
doubly  heaving  double  sized  bosom.  But  the  coat  could  not  be  made 
to  stay  buttoned. 

Meanwhile  the  bodily  motions  and  the  occasional  scream  had 
about  reached  the  climax  of  her  possibilities.  Her  breathing  was 
loud,  spasmodic  and  uncertain.  The  time  for  a  last  supreme  dying 
effort  had  arrived.  With  a  shriek,  more  despairing,  if  possible,  than 
any  before,  she  straightening  herself  as  in  final  desperation,  throwing 
back  her  head  and  shoulders,  so  that  her  weight  was  difficult  to  sustain 
with  our  present  hold.  Through  her  backward  leaning  body,  simul- 
taneously her  pelvis  came  most  vigorously  forward  and  upward.  Wo- 
men came  to  our  aid  to  sustain  the  sinking  body  as  she  twisted  and 
wriggled  as  if  to  compel  a  release  of  our  hold  on  her  arms.  Then  she 
grew  rigid  for  a  few  moments,  followed  by  a  few  spasmodic  pelvic 
movements,  but  with  decreasing  vigor.  Now  it  was  apparent  that 
the  "Holy  Spirit"  was  leaving  her.  Her  head  came  forward  and 
she  leaned  agninnt  tnc  seemingly  indiflcrent  to  all  around,  her  body 
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still  quite  rigid.  Some  were  endeavoring  in  vain  to  open  her  tightly 
clenched  fists.  Others  had  begun  to  fan  her.  Some  official  "first 
aiders"  having  been  released  from  duty  elsewhere  now  insisted  upon 
replacing  me  in  the  matter  of  ministering  to  the  "glorified  one."  I 
yielded  and  in  a  little  while  she  was  seated  calm  and  contented  in  her 
old  place.  In  the  meantime  I  busied  myself  with  my  immediate  neigh- 
bor, whose  hand  I  had  held  during  the  general  hand-holding  at  the 
beginning.      She  went  through  similar  but  milder  experiences. 

CONCLUSION 

There  are  other  observations  that  I  would  like  to  report,  espe- 
cially those  relating  to  the  men.  The  same  is  true  of  some  evidence 
that  gives  special  support  to  my  concluding  remarks.  However,  one 
cannot  tell  in  one  essay  all  that  one  knows.  Therefore,  I  content 
myself  with  a  few  concluding  general  observations  impressed  upon 
my  mind  by  the  scenes  so  inadequately  described. 

The  foregoing  revival  observations  can  be  approached  with 
varying  predispositions,  and  accordingly  will  receive  different  inter- 
pretations. The  good  orthodox  Christian  folk,  who  give  support  to 
revival  missions  held  by  all  kinds  of  Billy  Sunday's  must,  of  course, 
find  herein  something  to  support  their  own  need  for  a  Holy  Ghost,  as 
a  compensation  for  some  feeling  of  inferiority  probably  based  upon 
feelings  of  shame  and  excessive  consciousness  of  personal  sin.  Among 
these  we  still  find  further  variations  of  attitude. 

If  their  feeling  of  shame  or  inferiority  is  great,  then  the  need 
for  superhuman  support  will  be  equally  great.  If,  therefore,  they 
strongly  desire  to  be  moved  and  supported  as  vigorously  as  were  these 
negresses,  or  if  they  have  already  had  similar  experiences  to  which 
they  have  given  mystical  interpretations,  they  will  see  in  these  sub- 
consciously determined  performances  very  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
operation  of  the  "Holy  Ghost,"  or  of  some  other  superhuman  agency. 
Likewise,  such  persons  will  refer  disparagingly  to  the  less  demon- 
strative, the  more  luke-warm  convert,  and  must  pity  or  denounce  the 
cold  "materialist"  who  seeks  to  explain  such  experiences  on  a  psycho- 
physical basis.  The  disparaging  pity  .or  denunciation,  is  a  manner  of 
attaining  a  compensatory  consciousness  of  superiority  over  the  un- 
godly ones.  The  degree  of  intensity  of  their  emotional  conflicts  and 
its  compensatory  mystical  interpretation,  now  becomes  the  exact  meas- 
ure of  their  emotional  aversion  to  "medical  materialism." 
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Alany  Christian  mystics  there  are  whose  emotional  disturbances 
are  relatively  mild.  These  will  necessarily  disparage  all  "excesses" 
such  as  I  have  described,  as  being  manifestations  of  the  "abnormal." 
They  believe  only  in  "sane  mysticism,"  in  "normal  religion,"  in  that 
"sweet  calm  communion  with  God;"  that  constant  superhuman  influ- 
ence and  personal  guidance;  that  "ever-present  consciousness  of  grace" 
which  "giveth  a  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding."  The  extrav- 
agances of  the  "abnormaral"  they  must  disparage  as  a  means  of  se- 
curing their  own  compensatory  consciousness  of  superiority  in  "nor- 
mality," And  yet,  when  the  divine  rapture  is  over  with,  one  cannot 
easily  distinguish  most  of  those  who  have  gone  through  the  above 
described  experience,  from  the  average  of  negroes  who  have  never 
been  so  favored.  Neither  can  any  mystic  point  out  an  essential  and 
fundamental  difference  in  the  psychologic  quality  (as  distinguished 
from  quantity  and  intensiveness),  between  the  "abnormal"  and  the 
"normal  sane"  sort  of  religious  experience.  There  is  an  obvious 
difference  in  the  intensity  of  that  which  is  experienced,  accompanied 
by  an  obvious  difference  in  the  degrees  to  which  the  "abnormal"  are 
for  the  time  being  obsessed  by  their  subjective  states,  and  correspond- 
ingly inhibited  from  guidance  in  conduct  by  a  consciousness  of  the 
environment.  Expressed  from  an  opposite  viewpoint  we  may  say 
that  there  is  an  obvious  difference  in  the  degree  to  which  the  "sane 
normal"  experience  of  religion  is  inhibited  from  going  the  same 
length  as  others.  He  is  so  inhibited  by  the  persistence  of  his  con- 
sciousness of  the  demands  of  his  ordinary  environment.  There  are 
also  varying  degrees  of  psycho-genetic  consciousness,  each  in  turn  ac- 
companied by  varying  degrees  of  shame  or  by  an  attendant  feeling 
of  inferiority.  All  these  factors  necessarily  operate  in  sonie  to  check 
the  more  extravagant  manifestations  of  impulsive  tendencies.  That 
such  persons  are  able  to  remain  more  conscious  of  the  environment 
only  means  that  their  impulses  are  relatively  less  imperative,  their 
engcrics  arc  less  repressed.  Religion  as  personal  experience  fades 
out,  merges  into  pure  secularism,  when  our  libido  is  unrepressed 
through  wholesome  ami  continuous  normal  and  satisfying  self-expres- 
sion. Then  wc  only  entertain  more  or  less  scientific  opinions  about 
subjects  of  religion,  and  we  no  longer  have  a  religion  of  personal 
experience. 

Very  different  from  the  above  describcil  various  mystical  inter- 
pretations is  the  result  if  we  seek  to  explain  these  revival  experi- 
ences from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  has  no  intensified  erotism  due 
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to  repression  or  emotional  conflict,  and  no  inferiority  complex  that 
requires  compensation  through  superphysical  or  superhuman  attach- 
ments. Then  we  may  co-ordinate  the  observed  facts  of  revival  expe- 
rience with  what  we  know  of  the  behavior  of  human  energy  as  ob- 
served in  the  field  of  religious  and  sexual  psychology.  Thus  some  are 
incapacitated  from  seeing  in  these  revival  phenomena,  as  described 
above,  anything  but  a  psychic  sexual  orgasm. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  varieties  of  physical  manifestations 
of  revival  excitement  are  explainable  by  varying  degrees  of  sexual 
repression,  sensitiveness,  or  shame,  and  the  resultant  varying  degrees 
of  intensity  in  the  sexual  excitement  and  of  the  muscles  involved  in 
the  spasms.  So  we  find  a  psychologic  unity  between  Holy  Rollers, 
Holy  Jumpers,  Angel  Dancers,  Holy  Jerkers,  Divine  Quakers,  Shak- 
ing Quakers,  Dancing  Dervishes  and  the  Dance  du  Ventre.^  So  like- 
wise in  the  lesser  intensity  of  "sane  normal"  religious  experiences, 
we  see  only  a  milder  stimulus  perhaps  not  impelled  to  the  orgastic 
stage,  and  accordingly  more  largely  conscious  of  environmental  rela- 
tions. Thus  we  explain  those  persons  who  cannot  wholly  lose  them- 
selves in  ecstatic  reverie,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  that  sense  of  pro- 
priety and  fitness  which  the  consciousness  of  the  environment  imposes. 
When  this  consciousness  is  lost  the  conduct  is  no  longer  a  response 
to  the  environment,  nor  necessarily  in  any  way  in  harmony  with  it. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  more  intense  compulsion  "every  one  goes 
it  alone" — acts  out  the  needs  of  his  or  her  own  antonomic  apparatus. 

I  have  considerable  evidence  to  be  adduced  later  on  to  show  that 
even  some  of  such  "normal"  experiencing  persons  are  at  the  very 
times  of  their  experience  conscious  of  the  sexual  involv^ement  and 
character  of  their  religious  ecstacies.  Others,  with  perhaps  more 
emotional  conflicts  about  sex,  succeed  better  in  excluding  from  con- 
sciousness the  sexual  sources  and  factors  of  their  experience.  Among 
these  latter,  some  appear  to  do  this  quite  permanently.  Others  have 
been  found  who  later  became  aware  of  the  sexual  nature  of  their  con- 
version experience.  All  this  part  of  the  discussion  must  be  left  for 
another  time. 

3.     See: — The  interpretation  of  this  by  Ida  Craddock,  mystic  author  of:  Heavenly 
Bridegrooms.     Alienist  and  Neurologist,  1916-1917. 
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THE  Psychopathological  Association  meets  this  year  under 
circumstances  in  striking  contrast  with  those  of  the  last  ann- 
ual meeting;  then  in  full  war,  and  at  one  of  the  most  critical 
periods  of  the  war,  now  at  the  threshold  of  peace.  These 
events  form  the  background  of  our  daily  life,  and  influence  the  trend  of 
our  special  work.  Under  the  stress  of  the  war  situation  the  scientist  has 
had  to  prove  himself  a  good  citizen;  and  each  science  has  taken  the 
opportunity  for  showing  how  in  her  case  "wisdom  is  justified  of  her 
children."  From  chemistry  to  psychology  the  various  sciences  have 
been  able  to  demonstrate  their  value  to  the  State.  It  might  seem 
appropriate  to  do  the  same  for  psychopathology,  and  the  task  would 
be  an  easy  one.  In  time  of  peace  the  medical  profession  had  only 
occasionally  been  roused  from  its  psychiatric  slumbers,  when  some 
specially  noisy  controversy  promised  diversion,  and  the  laity  was  sel- 
dom aware  of  psychopathology  save  when  it  seemed  to  touch  the  prov- 
ince  of  public  morals.  The  serious  military  problem  of  the  war- 
neuroses  made  internist,  surgeon  and  laymen  alike  take  cognizance  of 
problems  in  their  military  garb,  which  in  their  peace  garb  they  had 
been  wont  to  ignore.  War-neuroses  and  peace-neuroses  are  essen- 
tially the  same;  the  front  in  the  one  case  is  represented  by  trenches,  in 
the  other  by  the  home  and  the  market-place. 

The  conscience  of  the  internist  and  surgeon  and  layman — and 
in  relation  to  the  problems  of  psychopathology  the  internist  and 
surgeon  have  virtually  been  laymen — touched  to  the  issues  of  the 
neuroses  in  soldiers,  must  not  be  allowed  to  lapse  back  into  ante- 
bellum apathy.  A  serious  responsibility  rests  on  psychopathologista 
to  use  the  present  golilcn  opportunity,  ami  to  see  that  the  body  of 
knowledge  acquired  by  them  is  firmly  woven  into  the  general  fabric 
of  medical  science,  and  does  not  remain  in  a  state  of  splendid  but 
unproductive  isolation.     If  progress  along  these  lines  is  to  be  made 
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there  will  be  required  a  spirit  of  toleration,  an  attitude  of  cooperation, 
a  sanity  of  judgment  and  a  moderation  of  statement,  which  have  some- 
times been  lacking  in  the  past.  In  this  paper  I  propose  to  discuss  very 
briefly  the  responsibility  of  the  psychopathologist  in  relationtomatters, 
with  which  personally  I  have  recently  been  somewhat  occupied. 

The  thorough  analysis  of  the  malajustments  of  adult  life  has 
led  to  increasingly  intensive  study  of  the  life  of  the  child,  of  his  native 
equipment,  of  the  complex  factors  involved  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
home,  the  school  and  the  playground,  of  the  sensitizing  results  of  var- 
ious experiences,  of  the  complexity  of  the  instinctive  organization  and 
the  interplay  between  the  instincts  and  the  other  forces  which  go  to 
make  up  the  total  personality.  Investigations  along  these  lines  have 
yielded  a  rich  harvest,  valuable  not  only  to  the  psychopathologist, 
but  to  whoever  is  concerned  with  educational  theory  and  practice  or 
interested  in  cultural  progress  in  general.  Where  the  issues  are  so 
far-reaching,  it  is  most  desirable  that  what  is  valuable  in  the  new  doc- 
trines should  not  be  so  mixed  with  doubtful  material  nor  so  diluted 
by  extravagant  hypotheses  as  to  be  rejected  by  those  best  equipped  to 
assimilate  and  to  apply  them. 

The  psychopathologist,  who  is  interested  not  only  in  detailed 
research,  but  in  the  utilization  of  the  information  thus  acquired  in 
forwarding  the  progress  of  mental  hygiene  in  the  community,  realizes 
that  in  isolation  he  can  do  little. 

He  sees  the  necessity  of  invoking  the  cooperation  of  teachers  and 
others  who  are  practically  concerned  in  child  welfare,  and  of  making 
them  sensitive  to  factors  in  childhood,  which  clinical  experience  has 
shown  to  be  of  great  importance;  in  this  task  he  is  much  hampered  by 
the  inadequacy  of  the  available  books  on  child  psychology,  which  are 
of  so  little  help  to  whoever  has  to  deal  with  the  real  child  and  his 
difficulties.  He,  therefore,  welcomes  any  book  which  may  help  these 
workers  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  subtle  problems  of  childhood. 

The  author  of  any  scientific  work  has  the  absolute  right  to  present 
his  individual  views  in  the  form  most  acceptable  to  himself;  he  is 
responsible  only  to  his  own  conscience  for  the  form  and  matter  of  the 
presentation. 

The  psychopathologist  interested  in  mental  hygiene,  however, 
feels  that  the  author  of  such  a  book  has  a  great  responsibility.  He 
can  not  help  judging  such  a  book  in  relation  to  the  effect  which  it  will 
produce  on  those  cooperating  in  educational  work,  as  well  as  on  its 
intrinsic  merits;    a  strong  individual  colouring,  perhaps  a  source  of 
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literary  charm,  may  in  this  case  deprive  the  book  of  much  of  its  value 
and  make  it  a  somewhat  doubtful  contribution. 

It  is  with  mixed  feelings  that  one  finds  published  an  English 
translation  of  Dr.  H.  Von  Hug-Hellmuth's  A  study  of  the  Mental 
Life  of  the  Child.  It  is  to  the  author's  credit  that  she  is  neither  too 
proud  to  enter  the  nursery,  nor  too  dainty  to  follow  the  child  into  the 
toilet,  and  that  she  honestly  puts  down  the  results,  no  matter  what  the 
conventional  value  of  the  topic.  The  book  is  full  of  fine  observations, 
it  shows  sympathetic  insight  into  important  aspects  of  the  child's  life 
which  are  usually  passed  over  in  silence ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  intro- 
duces, as  of  equal  value,  statements  of  the  most  hypothetical  nature 
and  so  startling  that  the  worker,  not  trained  to  separate  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff,  will  be  tempted  to  lay  down  the  work  in  despair.  The 
judicious  must  grieve  at  the  author's  facility  of  hypothesis.  In  the 
very  first  pages  the  author  shows  that  she  is  not  content  with  mere 
observation  but  that  the  reactions  of  the  new-born  infant  are  to  be 
subjected  to  ingenious  interpretations,  no  control  of  the  validity  of 
which  is  possible.  We  find  the  infant  with  no  "trailing  clouds  of 
glory"  but  bursting  forth  into  the  world  in  frenetic  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure, which  is  almost  always  assumed  to  have  some  erotic  significance. 
I  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  this  prevalent  assumption  that  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  is  necessarily  the  determining  factor  of  all  human  activity; 
we  may  leave  such  a  discussion  to  ethics,  where  eighteenth  century 
utilitarianism  has  furnished  a  lively  topic  of  debate. 

A  few  examples  may  be  given  of  the  author's  method.  She 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  mode  of  reaction  of  the  child  is  liable  to 
be  determined  by  prenatal  experiences:  the  pleasure  which  one  child 
claimed  (perhaps  in  momentary  defiance)  that  he  derived  from  the 
smell  of  the  fingers,  which  he  had  been  sucking,  is  tentatively  referred 
to  "memories  of  odours  associated  with  the  intra-uterine  state" ;  the 
warmth  of  a  tepid  bath  "may  awaken  in  the  infant  a  dim  memory 
of  his  life  before  birth."  "Possibly  the  deepest  root  of  the  infantile 
fondness  for  quiet  corners  is  to  be  sought  in  phantasies  pertaining  to 
the  prenatal  state  in  the  uterus"  (p.  83).  With  memories  reaching 
into  the  prenatal  period,  and  reactions  as  complicated  as  those  of  the 
adult  psychoneurotic,  the  child's  mint!  is  presented  to  us  not  as  some- 
thing in  course  of  evolution,  but  rather  as  a  wonderful  miniature  of  the 
adult  mind.  The  following  references  may  illustrate  the  author's 
interpretations  borrowed  from  the  analysis  of  adults.  With  the  little 
child  playing  at  keeping  house,  the  scouring  and  polishing  "do  not 
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spring  solely  from  a  desire,  on  her  part,  for  activity,  but  they  must  be 
recognized  as  a  beginning  of  the  repression  of  forbidden  desires,  of 
those  longings  which  live  themselves  out,  in  their  primitive  form,  in 
the  game  of  'Doctor'  "  (p.  67). 

For  doubtful  observation  and  exuberance  of  hypothesis  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  cited:  "The  habit  of  measuring  things  in  play  is  more 
pronounced  upon  the  whole  with  boys  than  with  girls  in  early  youth, 
and  it  is  natural  and  probable  that  its  deepest  and  most  strongly 
repressed  and  secret  root  lies  in  the  interest  in  their  own  sex-organs 
from  the  size  standpoint,  and  in  the  comparison  of  them  with  those 
of  other  boys"  (p.  88).  Another  gratuitous  hypothesis:  "The  act  of 
casting  something  at  an  object,  aiming  at  something,  could  be  consider- 
ed as  a  symbol  of  erection." 

A  child  of  18  months  cried  when  his  sister  cried;  to  the  author 
this  is  too  tender  an  age  to  be  credited  with  altruistic  feeling,  but  not 
too  young  for  the  explanation  that  the  crying  is  partly  due  to  "the 
unconscious  overcompensation  of  the  sense  of  hostility  through  exag- 
gerated demonstration  of  affection."  Here  the  miniature  psyche  of 
the  child  anticipates  the  adult  hypocrisy  of  the  drawing  room. 

A  final  quotation  may  be  given  to  show  how  recent  formulae, 
derived  from  the  study  of  adult  maladjustments,  are  applied  without 
qualification  to  another  sphere :  "Indeed  it  is  not  going  too  far  to 
search  for  the  basis  of  everything  that  goes  wrong  with  a  child  in  his 
own  sexual  life,  or  that  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  has  to  do." 

The  serpent  enters  Paradise  at  an  early  age;  that  we  may  admit, 
but  let  us  give  the  Devil  his  due,  and  not  utilize  the  serpent  as  a 
scapegoat. 

If  Von  Hug-Hellmuth,  in  order  to  throw  light  on  the  dark  places 
of  the  child's  mind  is  tempted  to  give  us  glimpses  of  the  intra-uterine 
psyche,  Ferenczi^  anxious  to  illuminate  the  general  problem  of  man's 
adaptation  to  the  universe,  utilizes  to  the  full  his  intuitive  knowledge 
of  intra-uterine  or  prenatal  psychology.  No  more  ardent  advocate  of 
the  intra-uterine  state  could  be  found  than  Ferenczi:  "If  the  child 
in  the  mother's  womb  has  a  psychic  life,  unconscious  though  it  be — 
it  must  receive  from  its  existence  the  impression  that  it  is  omnipotent. 
For  what  is  omnipotence  ?  The  sensation  or  feeling  that  one  has 
everything  that  one  wishes,  and  that  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  de- 
sired."    One  may  cavil  at  this  definition  of  omnipotence  but  the  Nir- 

'Entwicklungsstufen  des  Wirklichkeitssinnes.    S.  Ferenczi.    Intern.  Ztschr.  f.  Aerzt. 
Psychoan.    Ht.  i,  S.  124. 
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vana  of  the  Intra-uterine  state  is  apparently  very  desirable,  if  lack  of 
desire  be  desirable;  birth  is  more  or  less  a  disaster  and  instead  of  fear 
being  the  dominating  emotion  of  the  nascent  individual,  as  Freud 
suggests,  it  would  be  more  natural  to  assume  that  the  attitude  is  one  of 
blind  despair.  The  first  cry  of  the  child  after  manipulating  the  various 
stages  of  descent  in  the  orthodox  obstetrical  fashion  may  be  correctly 
interpreted  as: 

facilis  descensus  Averno 

Sed  revocare  gradum 

Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est. 

The  new-born  longs  to  return  to  its  paradise,  and  the  nursing  per- 
sonnel intuitively  recognizing  this  wish,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  vibra- 
tion of  their  own  subconsciousness,  try  in  the  conventional  way  to  pro- 
cure the  child  the  illusion  of  its  earlier  habitat.  In  a  lyrical  strain 
Ferenczi  describes  how  the  child  is  either  sheltered  by  the  nurse  from 
unnecessary  stimuli  or  is  rocked  and  sung  lullabies,  to  reproduce  that 
obscure  external  and  internal  vibration  which  perplexed  the  child  as  he 
swung  to  and  fro  within  the  uterus, 

Ferenczi  attempts  not  only  to  feel  himself  into  the  psyche  of  the 
new  born,  but  also  to  think  himself  into  it,  and  it  is  through  just 
such  anthropomorphic  thinking  oneself  into  the  immature  and  develop- 
ing psyche  of  the  child  that  Von  Hug-Hellmuth  has  produced  the 
weakest  parts  of  her  books.  With  such  an  anthropomorphic  stand- 
point all  the  familiar  biological  reactions  receive  new  interpretations; 
thus,  for  Ferenczi,  the  first  sleep  is  not  to  be  considered  like  the  sleep 
of  the  puppy  or  the  kitten,  it  is  nothing  else  than  the  successful  repro- 
duction of  the  intrauterine  situation,  which  gives  the  greatest  protec- 
tion from  external  stimuli.  All  later  sleep  is  a  periodic  regression  to 
this  condition,  "to  the  stage  of  magic-hallucinatory  omnipotence."  If 
a  biological  reaction  like  sleep  can  receive  this  anthropomorphic  inter- 
pretation there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  extended  to  patho- 
logical reactions  like  the  epileptic  attack.  Dr.  Pierce  Clark  has 
endorsed  this  point  of  view  and  maintains  that  the  unconscious  striv- 
ings of  the  epileptic  arc  more  intense  than  simply  the  desire  to  be 
caressed  by  the  mother,  they  represent  the  desire  to  be  in  the  mother, 
the  physical  union  of  the  intrauterine  life  is  sought,  the  Nirvana  of 
prenatal  existence,  perfect  Allmacht  {d  la  mode  de  Ferenczi). 

To  tome  a  critical  attitude  towards  such  formulations  may  appear 
to  indicate  ''resistances,"  and  the  mere  accusation  is  as  fatal  as  else- 
where that  of  being  bourgeois.    Wc  are,  however,  at  a  stage  where 
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such  polemical  methods  may  be  discarded  in  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
gressive elaboration  of  well-grounded  psychopathological  doctrine,  its 
incorporation  into  medical  science  and  its  utilization  for  the  public 
welfare. 

Some  may  have  too  many  "resistances,"  some  too  few;  some  may 
fret  against  the  delay  due  to  the  toilsome  sifting  of  data  of  little  emo- 
tional appeal,  and  may  indulge  in  imaginative  constructions  of  shadowy 
outline  and  vague  formulation,  while  others  may  be  too  little  respon- 
sive to  what  is  suggestive  in  these  products  of  intuition  and  imagina- 
tion, and  remain  somewhat  fettered  by  their  insistence  on  particulars 
and  their  demand  for  scientific  proof. 

What  is  sometimes  forgotten  is  the  wider  audience,  both  m.edical 
and  lay,  and  the  social  problems  which  form  the  wider  setting  of  those 
strictly  medical.  If  we  remain  sensitive  to  these  wider  issues  we  shall 
cultivate  a  sobriety  of  thought  and  presentation,  involving  to  some 
uncomfortable  self-restraint,  but  which  holds  out  a  promise  of  much 
wider  usefulness.  The  neglect  of  these  considerations  may  delay  the 
recognition  by  medicine  of  the  place  due  to  psychopathology ;  inspired 
by  them  the  psychopathologist  will  have  the  better  claim  to  be  good 
physician  and  good  citizen. 
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OMPLETE  schisms  in  the  realm  of  personal  identity  are 
classically  found  in  hysteria.  Their  occurrence  in  Epilepsy, 
Alcoholism,  Schizophrenia  (dementia  praecox),  and  indi- 
viduals without  manifest  psychosis  has  been  described.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  not,  however,  any  abundance  of  literature  on  the  event 
of  such  episodes  in  the  course  of  the  Cyclothymoses. 

Such  a  case  is  here  detailed.  It  is  that  of  a  man  with  a  frankly 
cyclothymic  constitution.  The  first  act  of  the  drama  was  a  psychotic 
episode  which  was  probably  a  manic  phase ;  it  was  succeeded  by  two 
fugues,  practically  intercurrent,  in  which  he  disappeared  entirely  for 
over  2  years.  The  history  of  his  travels  and  life  during  these  fugues 
was  completely  lost  until  the  onset  of  a  typical  manic  state  shortly 
■after  his  return  to  normal  existence.  During  the  psychosis,  after 
a  preliminary  phase  of  excitement,  hyperkinesis,  etc.,  he  became  grand- 
iloquently expansive,  identified  himself  with  God,  and  related  in  detail 
all  the  events  of  the  fugue  out  of  which  he  had  recently  emerged.  This 
was  followed  by  a  hypomanic  state  which  shortly  terminateii  and  he 
was  discharged.  For  a  time  he  was  quasinormal  mentally,  and  recol- 
lected his  narration  of  events  of  his  fugue,  but  had  again  forgotten 
completely  the  events  themselves,  much  to  his  bcwiKiermcnt.  Soon  he 
began  again  to  experience  Dacmmcrzustaende;  he  wouKl  "find" himself 
in  nearby  towns,  evidently  as  the  result  of  a  brief  fugue.  He  asked 
for  voluntary  commitment  and  after  a  month  was  again  discharged. 
Then  followed  a  period  of  mild  "manic-depressive,  depressed."  in 
which  he  was,  however,  able  to  continue  his  work.  This  ;.>;radually 
disappeared  and  he  was  at  the  time  of  submitting  this  manuscript, 
approaching  a  normal  state. 
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In  short,  then,  here  is  a  man  who  was  cyclothymic,  and  in  whose 
case  there  succeeded  Mania,  Fugue  No.  i,  brief  interim;  Fugue  No. 
2,  Normal  interim.  Mania,  Recollection  of  events  of  Fugue  No.  2, 
Hypomania,  Normal  interim.  Fugues  No.  3  (several  brief),  Normal 
interim.  Depression,  Normal  interim  (?). 

Whatever  the  final  outcome  of  the  case,  and  whatever  its  essential 
significance,  the  striking  and  unusual  relationship  of  the  identity  split- 
ting and  the  cyclothymic  tendency  and  psychosis  is  certainly  of  the  ut- 
most interest. 

The  case  follows  in  detail :  D.  B.  is  a  man  of  30,  whose  family 
history  is  in  all  particulars  negative.  It  will  be  added  here  for  all 
time  that  his  physical  condition  was  entirely  normal;  the  blood,  spinal 
fluid,  and  urine  quite  negative. 

At  about  the  age  of  18  he  joined  the  U.  S.  N.  There  is  no  his- 
tory of  any  abnormal  mental  tendencies  whatever  until  after  the  age 
of  25.  He  married  happily  7  years  ago;  wife  has  had  2  children 
and  no  miscarriages.  Although  he  had  had  only  a  grammar  and  com- 
mercial school  education,  he  was  a  wide  and  capacious  reader,  so 
that  combined  with  his  travel  experiences,  he  became  virtually  a  well 
educated  man,  and  this  fact  appears  from  a  study  of  his  career  as 
well  as  from  his  written  productions.  Prior  to  the  events  in  the  suc- 
ceeding history,  there  would  appear  to  have  been  a  certain  tendency 
toward  the  constitutional  quasi-hypomanic  state:  he  investigated  and 
reported  in  great  detail  certain  "conditions"  at  a  certain  Radio  station, 
where  he  was  put  in  charge;  he  instituted  personally  numerous  needed 
repairs;  he  sent  "lengthy  telegrams  at  my  own  personal  expense" 
(his  own  description)  in  regard  to  the  work;  he  (later)  "immediately 
organized  a  class  in  splicing,  since  not  more  than  i  in  30 
has  been  instructed  in  the  art  of  making  an  eye  splice  or  a  back  splice, 
nor  in  the  use  of  a  palm  and  needle." 

The  first  evidence  of  psychosis,  however,  appeared  as  follows : 
In  May,  19 13,  he  was  ordered  to  duty  on  the  western  coast,  first  to 
California,  then  to  Alaska.  It  was  here  that  he  found,  as  he  claims, 
that  the  radio  station  was  in  poor  condition,  and  instituted  the  inves- 
tigation and  made  the  report  above  mentioned.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  received  a  copy  of  an  inspector's  report  giving  him  the  blame  for 
the  conditions  instead  of  the  credit  for  reporting  them;  and  he  was 
subsequently  relieved  of  that  post.  From  this  time  "I  was  not  my- 
self. .  .  ."  No  proof  of  this  is  appended,  however,  except  that 
his  memory  for  the  succeeding  events  is  "hazy"  and  the  facts  are  tak- 
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en  in  part  from  his  wife's  memory.  Subsequently  various  misfortunes 
overtook  him;  their  stateroom  was  robbed;  he  was  unable  to  find  an 
abode  for  his  pregnant  wife;  he  was  transferred  to  a  new  station 
where  there  were  no  accommodations.  These  mishaps  finally  repair- 
ed, trouble  with  the  enlisted  force  began,  and  unpleasantness  between 
the  wives  of  the  petty-officers,  etc.  The  climax  came  in  the  birth  of  a 
second  child  without  medical  attendance,  the  physician  being  kept  away 
by  a  storm.  (The  station  was  an  insular  post.)  This  was  in  January, 
1915. 

A  month  later  he  was  again  transferred.  "From  that  day  on 
I  cannot  swear  to  anything,  for  I  know  nothing  (with  one  excep- 
tion ...  a  sort  of  struggle  with  a  sergeant  named  Bennett  or 
Barnett,  who  was  confined  with  me  in  a  cage  on  board  the  transport 
T.).  The  cage  referred  to  is  the  one  used  for  transportation  of  what 
some  people  are  pleased  to  call  lunatics.  On  the  balance  of  the  trip 
I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection,  nor  did  I  know  until  my  return  to 
Boston  on  April  24,  19 17.  .  .  ."  (This  was,  then,  a  period  of 
26  months.) 

The  subsequent  history  is  as  follows:  He  was  transferred  to  the 
Phillipines  for  duty  there;  had  some  trouble  again  with  other  service 
men,  and  was  retransferred  to  a  hospital.  The  details  of  his  illness 
he  learned  long  afterwards  from  an  associate  whom  he  happened  to 
meet,  who  told  him  that  he  had  gone  to  the  officer's  cabin  indignant 
and  "enraged"  over  interference  with  what  he  regarded  his  duty,  and 
with  the  officer's  behavior,  and  threatened  to  kill  him. 

He  was  then  sent  back  to  the  United  States  on  the  transport 
T.  (which  fact  he  recalls  vaguely)  arriving  in  California  on 
December  5,  19 16.  It  seems  then  that  the  authorities  gave  him 
"the  choice  of  a  medical  discharge  or  3  months  leave,"  putting  the 
question  to  his  wife  by  mail.  lie  telegraphcti  her  for  the  money  to 
come  home,  and  was  given  a  furlough  "on  or  about  January  16, 
19 1 6."  "The  ticket  agent  (later)  informed  Mrs.  B.  that  I  had 
appeared  at  the  office  of  his  agent  in  response  to  his  advice  that  upon 
demand  I  would  be  furnished  with  a  ticket  and  funds  to  take  me 
through  to  Boston,  that  1  had  made  inquiries  as  to  train  schedules, 
etc.,  and  finding  that  I  had  some  hours  to  spend,  had  toKl  him  that 
I  would  be  back  later,  that  1  had  several  purchases  to  make  and  1  did 
not  care  to  take  the  chance  of  losing  the  ticket  and  money  (which 
Mrs.  B.  had  telegraphed  him).    I  never  again  appeared.     .     .     . 

"What  I  did  or  what  happened  to  mc  from  the  time  I  am  report- 
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ed  to  have  made  inquiries  at  the  ticket  office  up  until  about  the  25th 
or  26th  of  February,  191 7,  I  cannot  say.  I  am  not  a  drinking  man; 
in  fact  have  been  rather  proud  of  my  total  abstinence."  (This  and 
numerous  other  excerpts  quoted  above  appear  in  a  petition  presented 
by  him  to  the  Naval  authorities.)  Search  by  detectives  and  officials 
was  fruitless  and  he  was  given  up  as  dead. 

What  actually  occurred  was  later  brought  out  in  detail  and  will 
be  given  as  it  was  learned.  Passing  over  this  period  to  April.  1917,  a 
period  of  16  months,  we  are  informed  that  he  "found"  himself  on 
board  a  small  coastwise  steamer  working  his  way  back  to  the  United 
States  from  South  America.  .  .  .  "My  memory  seems  to  come 
and  go,  but  one  thing  was  in  my  mind,  getting  back  to  Boston,  getting 
in  touch  with  my  wife  and  family,  getting  all  the  details  I  possibly 
could  and  then  find  out  exactly  what  my  status  was.  I  arrived  in 
Boston  April  24,  19 17."  He  found  his  wife,  the  home  was  re-estab- 
lished, he  reported  to  the  Naval  authorities,  and  after  some  prelim- 
inaries he  was  restored  to  duty  "on  a  year's  probation."  From  his 
own  account  his  services  were  efficient  and  able;  through  his  efforts 
certain  bootlegging  was  detected  and  routed,  and  he  was  given  charge 
over  some  303  men;   was  complimented  by  various  higher  officers,  and 

finally  promoted  to  charge  of  the  radio  school  of  the  U.  S.  S.  W . 

Later  he  was  sent  to  San  Domingo.  There  was  some  friction  here, 
however,  for  reasons  not  entirely  clear,  and  he  was  retransferred 
and  eventually  discharged  as  incapable  of  handling  men. 

His  naval  record  here  ceases,  although  he  was  greatly  disturbed 
by  the  turn  of  events,  and  spent  great  pains  in  trying  to  be  reinstated, 
an  attempt  which  was  unsuccessful.  I  have  at  hand  a  copy  of  a  letter 
to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  which  he  composed,  giving  his  version  of 
the  affair,  which  is  some  1 8  pages  of  single  spaced  typewritten  matter, 
perhaps  10,000  words. 

At  this  time  his  wife  thinks  he  showed  considerable  change  in 
disposition;  he  was  quite  irritable  and  "grouchy,"  flaring  up  easily, 
but  never  unkind  to  her  or  to  the  children.  He  took  his  discharge 
very  seriously  indeed,  and  grieved  much  over  it.  Without  difficulty, 
he  secured  a  position  in  the  ship  building  plants,  earning  $30.00  a 
week,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  reestablishing  his  home  life.  After 
a  few  months,  however,  he  secured  employment  in  an  investment  com- 
pany, with  the  promise  of  even  better  wages.  This  company  is  reput- 
ed to  be  one  of  high  business  standards  and  ideals.  He  became 
at  once  intensely  interested  in  the  work. 
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On  the  first  day  of  the  new  work  he  complained  of  feeling  "the 
same  dripping  in  my  throat  that  I  felt  before."  On  the  third  evening 
he  came  home  distinctly  hypomanic;  he  talked  volubly  and  excitedly; 
brought  the  children  some  candy,  kissed  them  and  his  wife,  and  went 
on  talking  of  the  money  they  were  to  have,  and  the  idealism  of  the 
company  for  which  he  worked.  He  talked  more  and  more  volubly 
and  boisterously;  he  began  to  touch  on  rather  distantly  related  topics; 
he  could  not  at  first  be  persuaded  to  go  to  bed.  When  this  was  finally 
achieved,  he  would  only  sit  in  the  bed  and  talk  and  shout.  Finally 
he  jumped  up  and  rushed  into  the  street  in  his  underwear.  There, 
he  jerked  off  even  this  garment  and  stood  stark  naked  in  the  street 
until  apprehended  by  the  police  who  brought  him  to  the  Psychopathic 
Hospital  in  the  patrol  at  2  A.  M.  July  27,  19 18. 

The  picture  presented  by  him  here  at  that  time  is  pretty  well 
summarized  in  the  Ward  Admission  Note:  (quoted  with  a  few 
additions) — "A  euphoric,  excited,  husky  Jew  who  talks  earnestly  and 
in  a  loud  tone  on  the  subjects  of  his  delusions.  He  is  'the  Master 
Mind,'  says  that  his  mind  is  God,  that  he  dominates  the  thought  of 
the  universe,  that  he  wrote  the  Bible,  that  he  has  100  million  dollars, 
and  that  it  is  in  his  head,  etc.,  etc.  He  is  grandiose  and  expansive, 
deluded,  but  not  hallucinated,  correctly  oriented  in  all  spheres,  not 
irrelevant  or  incoherent,  gesticulates  but  is  not  stereotypic,  shows  ela- 
tion, flight  of  ideas,  and  hyperkinesis  over  a  wide  range." 

This,  in  general,  was  the  picture  seen,  and  was  sufi^cient  to  justify 
a  diagnosis  of  Manic  Depressive,  Manic  phase.  As  the  excitement 
died  down,  he  showed  more  tangible  evidences  of  the  manic  state 
was  constantly  on  the  qui  vive,  wished  to  be  doing  some- 
thing, played  the  piano,  served  the  trays,  helped  with  the  ward  work, 
always  with  a  bustle  and  an  efl^cient  speed.  Before  discharge  he 
became  much  less  noisy  and  more  amenable  to  orders,  although  he 
was  at  all  times  fairly  obedient. 

He  showed  at  one  time,  however,  a  very  curious  state  which  is 
of  great  interest  here.  The  general  attitude  of  this  phase  is  well 
ihown  by  the  following  note:  "Very  much  disturbed,  and  talking 
constantly.  Says  he  is  "all  in"  today,  following  the  lumbar  puncture, 
and  that  in  fact  Dave  is  titad,  and  that  it  is  the  Creator  speaking. 
What  a  damn  fool  the  examiner  is  that  he  can't  see  that  it  is  the  Cre- 
ator speaking.  How  indeed  can  Dave  (who  is  dead)  tell  the  Creator 
to  stop  swearing?" 

It  was  during  this  identification  of  himself  with  God  that  the 
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events  of  his  previous  twilight-state  were  learned.  He  refused  at  such 
time  to  respond  to  his  name,  but  answered  freely  to  some  such  ap- 
proach as  this :  "Good  morning,  Creator.  Will  you  tell  me  how  D.  B. 
is  today?"  (To  which  he  would  respond,  perhaps,  "The  Creator  finds 
that  Dave  is  better  today  .  .  .  feeling  pretty  chirp").  By  ex- 
tending this  interrogation  to  the  events  of  his  past  life,  the  whole 
previously  forgotten  period  was  elucidated. 

Thus  it  began  that  "The  Creator  is  aware  that  D.  B.  remembers 
he  went  to  get  his  ticket  to  come  right  back  to  Boston,  but  he  never 
went  to  claim  it.  Something  went  wrong  in  his  head  and  he  went  down 
to  Orville,  California.  (It  will  be  recalled  that  for  none  of  these 
events  had  he  any  memory  prior  to  the  psychotic  episode.)  Here  he 
signed  a  contract  with  Dreggian  Company  of  London,  and  they  gave 
him  $300.00  for  traveling  expenses.  But  he  had  to  go  129  miles 
north  to  get  this  money.  He  got  it  from  Mr.  Hammond  in  the  Fisk 
building  in  San  Francisco  .  .  .  there  was  3  of  them,  Dave  and 
2  more.    Their  names  were  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Mellier.   .   .   ." 

This  narrative  continues,  always  in  the  third  person,  and  some- 
times necessarily  spurred  on  by  pertinent  interrogations.  It  runs 
that  he  went  by  a  devious  course  to  Columbia,  South  America,  and 
by  train  to  Barranquilla.  This  and  many  other  foreign  names,  as  well 
as  innumerable  minor  details  were  related  without  hesitation  by  him 
throughout  the  story.  They  were  up  the  Nechi  river  to  a  place  called 
Zaragossa  (and  so  on  .  .  .  ).  He  worked  in  various  mines. 
At  one  time  he  developed  some  sort  of  lesion  on  his  leg.  For  this  he 
went  to  Medellin,  Columbia  to  consult  medical  opinion,  and  saw 
Dr.  Gil,  "pronounced  like  Hill." 

(Here  I  want  to  quote  from  the  document  written  by  the  patient 
prior  to  the  present  psychotic  episode,  and  excerpted  above).  "In  all 
the  dark  period  I  remember  only  one  or  two  events,  viz :  .  .  . 
lying  in  a  bed  with  my  hands  secured  under  me     .  and   a 

strangling  feeling  in  my  throat.  Someone  beside  me  was  holding 
something  over  my  face  so  that  I  could  not  see,  and  speaking  to  me 
in  Spanish  and  I  felt  myself  gradually  losing  the  strength  to  struggle, 
while  a  sort  of  rattley  sound  seemed  to  be  bothering  my  head  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  someone  was  endeavoring  to  cut  my  right  leg.  It 
could  have  been  but  a  short  time  afterwards  that  I  began  to  regain 
consciousness,  at  least  so  it  seems  to  me,  and  my  mind  seemed  to  be 
kind  of  cobwebby,  still  not  so  much  that  I  failed  to  realize  what  was 
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going  on  and  that  I  was  in  a  strange  place,  entirely  unknown  to  me  so 
far  as  I  know,  and  that  something  had  happened  to  me. 

"I  soon  began  to  realize  that  the  two  gentlemen  in  the  room 
with  me  were  doctors  and  that  they  had  just  completed  an  operation  to 
remove  a  growth  of  some  kind,  an  abscess,  I  believe,  from  under  the 
large  muscle  on  the  inside  of  the  right  leg,  well  below  the  groin. 

"During  the  intervening  days  while  convalescing,  I  learned  from 
these  doctors  that  visited  me  alternately,  that  I  had  been  operated 
upon  for  the  removal  of  this  growth  under  the  muscle  of  the  right 
leg,  which  seemed  to  have  been  caused  by  a  heavy  blow  of  some  kind 
or  other.  They  had  used  a  gas  dentists  sometimes  use  in  order  to 
avoid  giving  me  pain.  The  anesthetic  used,  I  believe,  is  called 
"Sonoform"  and  is  put  up  in  small  brownish  glass  tubes,  which  are 
placed  in  the  inhalator  and  are  then  shattered  by  a  blow  of  the  hand 
to  release  the  gas.  Two  tubes  of  this  gas  were  shattered,  but  my 
recollection  dates  back  only  till  the  time  of  the  breaking  of  the  second 
tube. 

"Further  guarded  inquiries  elicited  the  information  that  I  was 
in  Columbia,  South  America,  that  I  was  known  by  the  name  of  D. 
S.  G.  and  wherever  I  went  I  had  introduced  myself  as  that  party, 
using  an  American  passport  with  my  photograph  and  full  description 
attached  as  a  means  of  identification.  This  passport  is  still  in  my 
possession.     Again  my  memory  fails  to  serve  me."* 

Thus  it  appears  that  for  this  brief  episode  he  retained  memory 
after  the  Ddmmerzustand  had  entirely  cleared,  but  it  is  also  apparent 
that  it  is  the  only  period  of  the  long  South  American  sojourn  which 
was  recollected  prior  to  the  psychotic  episode  (No.  2)  which  we  are 
now  describing. 

The  story  related  during  the  psychotic  period  continues: 

"Dr.  Gil  operated  on  Dave's  leg;  he  used  Sonoform  or  some- 
thing like  that  .  it  is  a  dentist's  anesthetic  you  know.  Dave 
recovered  all  right  and  started  back  across  country  once  more,  riding 
a  mule.  About  this  time  Dave  recovered  consciousness  and  came  to 
himself  (sic).  It  was  only  momentarily  and  then  went  back  again 
as  before.  He  knew  he  was  D.  B.  and  he  couKl  speak  I'lnglish  but  he 
didn't  know  how  he  got  there.  It  was  kind  of  ha/y  in  Dave's  mind, 
he  don't  know  how  it  was." 

"He  rode  across  country  on  this  mule  450  miles  and  finally 

*At  another  time  he  told  hi»  wife  that  he  recollected  finding  himself  riding  a  mule 
•cross  country,  weariuK  a  hm-  -   >  "fl 
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got  back  to  the  junction.  At  this  point  he  took  a  canoe  and  went  up 
the  river  to  the  old  place  where  he  had  originally  been  employed.  .  .  . 
They  wouldn't  give  him  his  job  back.  Dave  was  very  much  hurt. 
But  he  picked  up  and  went  clear  back  to  the  coast,  working  his  way. 
He  came  to  himself  down  the  coast,  one  day.  The  way  he  came  to 
himself  was  this:  He  heard  them  talking  about  the  war;  it  seemed 
that  .      .     America  had  entered  the  war,  and  Dave  recalled  that 

he  was  a  sailor.  Then  he  learned  that  they  were  going  to  take  the 
sailors  back  that  had  deserted.  He  did  not  entirely  come  to  himself, 
however — Dave  never  came  to  himself  until  he  got  to  Philadelphia. 
He  went  back  to  the  United  States  and  landed  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
2  2nd  of  April,  19 17.  He  went  by  train  to  New  York  and  stayed  at 
a  hotel  in  New  York  which  the  Creator  can't  remember  right  now,  but 
will  in  a  little  while.  Dave  came  to  himself  down  at  that  New  York 
hotel  and  he  remembered  that  he  had  a  wife  and  he  took  the  train  to 
Boston  right  off."  (The  rest  of  the  story  corresponds  precisely  with 
what  is  known  to  be  actuality,  and  has  been  previously  related). 

This  story  was  given  chiefly  at  one  sitting,  but  details  were  added 
by  request  at  other  times,  and  there  was  no  essential  deviation  from 
the  original  story. 

After  the  usual  period  of  ten  days  he  was  committed  to  T 

— State  Hospital.  One  month  later  he  was  discharged  on  visit  from 
that  institution,  and  was  apparently  immediately  reinstated  In  his  work 
with  the  bonding  company.  He  called  to  see  me  5  days  later,  some- 
what exhilarated,  voluble,  and  showing  considerable  pressure  of  activ- 
ity. He  claimed  to  remember  all  the  events  of  his  stay  hire  and 
stated  that  while  he  realized  his  conduct  had  seemed  abnormal  he  had 
done  this  for  a  particular  reason,  namely  to  gain  admission  to  a  hos- 
pital for  the  study  of  mental  disease  and  have  his  mental  constitution 
certl'fied  to  therein,  and  his  sanity  established,  so  that  he  might  have 
this  guaranty  to  show  his  friends  and  business  acquaintances.  "A 
man  said  that  either  my  company  had  a  mighty  good  thing  or  else 
we  were  a  pack  of  nuts,  and  I  came  here  to  demonstrate  that  I  wasn't." 

Suffice  is  to  say  that  this  clouding  of  insight  and  the  various 
obvious  symptoms  of  hypomania  were  sufl'icient  to  convince  the  exam- 
iner that  he  was  yet  somewhat  psychotic. 

A  month  ^thereafter,  however,  he  called  again,  this  time  appar- 
ently quite  clear.  His  wife  was  interviewed  in  the  meantime  and 
she  agreed  that  he  seemed  In  all  ways  his  former  self.     His  work 
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with  the  company  had  continued  to  be  satisfactory  and  he  was  making 
a  comfortable  living  on  commissions. 

At  this  interview  he  started  by  saying  he  wished  to  retract  what 
he  said  at  the  previous  interview,  that  he  had  thought  it  over  and 
come  to  a  different  conclusion.  "I  realize  now  that  ...  I  had 
no  real  control  over  myself  .  .  .  absolutely  none.  I  didn't 
want  to  do  it,  but  I  couldn't  help  myself.  I  seemed  like  two  individ- 
ualities." (sic!) 

He  then  corroborated  the  incidence  of  the  events  immediately 
prior  to  his  recent  psychosis.  He  gave  without  any  deviation  what- 
ever such  details  as  his  family  history,  his  naval  record,  etc. 

"I  could  hear  myself  talking  to  you,  and  see  you  plainly  but  for 
all  that  I  was  able  to  do,  I  couldn't  help  myself.  Yes,  I  thought 
I  was  the  Creator,  and  lots  of  other  things.  I  was  a  gorilla ;  T  thought 
you  gave  me  leprosy  with  that  lumbar  puncture  needle.  It  seemed 
that  as  Creator  I  was  going  into  the  bowels  of  the  ocean  and  bring- 
ing up  from  the  wreckage  of  the  Titanic  those  people  who  had  gone 
down  with  it.  A  peculiar  thing  about  it  is  that  I  recall  having  tried 
to  defend  the  Immaculate  Conception,  although  as  a  Jew  I  have  never 
confessed  belief  in  it  and  in  fact  prefer  not  to  discuss  it.  I  also  had 
some  sort  of  feeling  against  priests  .  .  .  that  they  were  all  bad, 
and  all  turned  into  haddock  and  put  into  the  sea.  But  some  of  my 
best  friends  are  Catholics  .  .  .  religion  makes  no  difference  to 
me,  nor  colors  no^  creeds,  nor  nationalities." 

The  most  striking  feature  of  his  mental  state,  however,  zvas  a 
very  curious  reestablishment  of  the  amnesia  for  the  fugue  about  which 
he  had  revealed  so  much  while  acutely  manic.  He  was  considerably 
puzzled  about  it  himself.  "It's  funny,  now  .  .  .  I  reviember  all 
that  I  told  you  about  myself  in  South  America  while  I  was  here,  and  I 
suppose  it  was  true  because  it  fits  in  %vilh  the  few  things  I  do  know 
but  it  is  all  news  to  me.  I  don't  recall  much  more  now  than 
I  did  before  I  was  sick,  but  I  do  remember  telling  you  all  nhnut  it 
then." 

When  closely  interrogated  he  did  not  remember  (juitc  all  that 
he  had  told  mc,  and  did,  moreover,  recall  some  few  details  which  he 
had  not  told  mc,  and  which  he  had  not  previously  known.  Vor  in- 
stance, "Didn't  I  tell  you  that  the  officers  went  via  New  York  instead 
of  via  New  Orleans,  as  I  went?  Ami  did  I  tell  you  that  I  came  back 
on  a  banana  boat?" 
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Even  at  this  interview  there  was  a  certain  suggestion  of  expan- 
siveness,  but  no  definite  evidences  of  mental  aberancy. 

A  few  months  later  he  came  in  one  morning  quite  anxious  and 
perturbed.  He  related  that  a  week  previously  he  had  one  noon  found 
himself  in  a  neighboring  city,  without  any  recollection  of  coming  or 
any  explanation  of  his  presence.  He  returned  home  and  said  nothing 
of  the  matter  to  his  wife,  but  tried  to  go  on  with  his  work.  He  found 
it  quite  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  accomplish  anything,  however,  A 
week  later  .  .  .  the  day  before  the  visit,  he  found  himself  in 
Newport,  R.  I.  without  any  recollection  or  explanation.  He  felt  a 
vague  consciousness  that  something  was  not  right,  the  tightness  and 
"dripping"  in  his  throat  was  noticeable  again,  and  he  came  in  for 

advice.     He  was  advised  to  return  at  once  to  T State  Hospital, 

which  he  did. 

He  remained  there  a  month,  and  was  again  discharged.  There- 
after he  was  followed  in  the  out-patient-department  of  the  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital.  He  had  had  no  more  fugues  at  the  time  of  submitting 
this  manuscript  (June  i,  19 19),  four  months  since  his  second  dis- 
charge from  the  State  Hospital. 

He  has,  however,  passed  through  a  period  of  depression,  which 
is  almost  surely  a  mild  form  of  the  depressed  phase  of  cyclothymic 
(manic-depressive)  psychosis.  Perhaps  the  term  hypomelancholia, 
analagous  to-  hypomania,  should  be  utilized.  He  has  continued  at 
work  successfully,  and  his  home  life  is  iminently  satisfactory.  The 
depression  is  gradually  disappearing. 


SHELLEY  AS  MYTH-MAKER 

BY  EUGENE   C.   TAYLOR 


THE  adaptability  of  Freudian  psychology,  originally  de- 
veloped from  a  study  of  neurotic  patients,  to  the  interpreta- 
tion and  elucidation  of  works  of  genius  has  been  amply 
demonstrated.  The  doctrines  of  wish  suppression  and  trans- 
ference seem  to  have  removed  accounts  of  the  nature  of  genius,  as 
well  as  of  the  origin  of  human  consciousness,  from  the  province  of 
spontaneous  generation  by  attempting  to  trace  the  manifestations  of 
libido  through  their  protean  changes.  As  yet,  however,  the  special 
field  of  literary  criticism  has  profited  only  indirectly  from  psycho- 
analysis when  the  psychologists  have  had  recourse  to  literature  to 
illustrate  the  various  points  in  their  arguments.  By  this  means  prin- 
cipally, the  similarity  of  the  psychic  processes  producing  dreams,  day- 
phantasies,  and  certain  types  of  inspirational  poetry  has  been  pointed 
out.^  In  the  composition  of  metaphor  and  simile  especially,  where 
the  poet  abandons  hackneyed  comparisons  and  uses  the  first  image  that 
comes  to  his  mind,  the  associative  faculty  has  free  play.  The  me- 
chanics of  association,  for  some  time  familiar  to  psychologists,  are 
understood  to  give  a  clue  to  the  patient's  true  self  by  indicating  un- 
conscious or  repressed  predilections  and  aversions. 

An  application  of  the  general  principles  of  psychoanalysis  in  a 
study  of  Shelley's  poetry  not  only  produces  further  interesting  illustra- 
tions of  the  mechanism  of  the  unconscious  but  throws  illumination,  as 
well,  on  the  works  of  a  poet  about  whom  no  two  critics  have  ever 
agreed.  In  his  "Psychology  of  the  L'nconscious,"  Dr.  Jung  has  ex- 
panded the  Oedipus-complex  hypothesis  to  such  dimensions  that  he 
is  able  to  use  it  as  a  formula  in  the  interpretation  of  religious  myths, 
folklore,  art,  and  literature  as  records  in  the  evolution  of  thought. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  this  remarkable  work,  and  with  Shelley's 
poetry  as  well,  can  not  but  be  struck  with  the  almost  literal  exactness 
with  which  this  poet's  psychic  growth  followed  the  evolution  of  the 
human  mind  in  general,  as  it  is  outlined  by  Dr.  Jung.  Conventional 
modes  of  criticism  have  failed  to  give  ndcquatc  nccf)unts  of  the  nature 
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of  Shelley's  genius  for  the  same  reason  that  anthropologists  have 
failed  heretofore  to  give  to  ancient  religious  myths  any  more  than  an 
antiquarian  interest;  both  have  been  approached  as  unique  manifesta- 
tions of  the  will  instead  of  the  visible  concomitants  of  a  universal 
and  unconscious  struggle. 

Shelley's  poetry  produces  in  those  who  have  a  natural  feeling 
for  the  symbolism  of  mythology,  and  a  background  of  experience  ap- 
proximating the  poet's,  an  actual  and  exhilarating  religious  experience 
in  which  the  enthusiast  identifies  himself  with  Shelley,  the  hero.  But 
to  those  whose  repressions  have  found  releases  of  a  different  nature, 
Shelley's  poetry  will  ever  seem  as  empty,  remote,  and  ridiculous  as 
an  outworn  creed,  beautiful,  perhaps,  in  form,  but  etherial  and  pos- 
sessing no  contact  with  reality. 

It  is  of  primary  importance  to  understand  the  function  which  the 
composition  of  poetry  played  in  Shelley's  mental  economy.  Shelley 
had  an  unusual  amount  of  vitality  and  nervous  energy  which,  during 
his  youth,  struggled  for  expression  by  direct  action.  Before  he  wrote 
"Alastor,"  his  first  poem  of  any  importance,  he  had  crowded  into  the 
twenty-three  years  of  his  existence  as  much  experience  as  would  fill 
the  life  of  an  ordinary  person.  He  attempted  to  aid  insurrections, 
wrote  pamphlets,  promoted  sea-wall  projects,  and  entered  restlessly 
into  anything  that  seemed  to  promise  improvement  for  the  general 
welfare  of  humanity.  Though  these  actions  do  not  show  him  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  mechanism  of  social  and  political  affairs  and 
the  power  of  the  mind  to  resist  knowledge,  they  indicate  that  he  was, 
in  his  inexperienced  way,  working  for  definite  and  very  actual  ends. 
His  letters  dealing  with  business  affairs  are  direct  and  clear  to  a  degree 
scarce  attained  even  by  the  students  in  the  courses  in  commercial  cor- 
respondence given  by  our  best  universities.  He  seems  to  have  had  a 
worldly  sagacity,  if  not  experience,  that  well  might  make  those  of  his 
critics  who  call  him  a  pure  and  disembodied  spirit  stop  to  consider,  did 
they  not  choose  to  ignore  it.  But  unfortunately,  all  of  Shelley's  be- 
nevolent attempts  to  establish  reason,  and  justice,  and  love  on  earth 
met  with  repulsion  and  disaster.  His  University  expelled  him,  his 
father  tried  to  discipline  him,  secret  service  men  hounded  him,  his 
friends  played  him  false,  and  to  the  general  disillusion  was  added  the 
miserable  collapse  of  his  married  life  with  Harriet. 

Soon  after  this  series  of  misfortunes,  "Alastor"  was  written,  and 
it  begins,  as  one  biographer  puts  it,  "that  series  of  ideal  portraits  ' 
which  are  in  the  main  incarnations  of  Shelley's  own  aspiring  and  mel- 
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ancholy  spirit."  The  time  of  its  appearance,  as  well  as  its  character, 
calls  attention  to  the  compensatory  part  which  poetical  composition 
played  in  the  psychic  life  of  Shelley.  It  was  the  critical  moment  in 
Shelley's  life;  thwarted  by  the  exigencies  of  every-day  existence,  his 
libido  reverted,  to  seek  within  itself,  or  in  the  subjective  past,  the 
satisfaction  which  reality  had  denied  it.  Unless  this  portion  of  the 
libido,  cut  off  from  reality,  can  find  symbolic  expression  and,  by  that, 
release,  dangerous  repressions  and  complexes  are  formed.  Though 
Shelley,  after  these  early  experiences,  did  not  enter  upon  any  elaborate 
schemes  for  reforming  the  world,  he  by  no  means  became  a  neurotic 
or  a  recluse.  His  life  was  healthy  and  normal;  he  kept  up  active 
intercourse  with  his  friends,  delighted  in  domestic  life  with  Mary, 
traveled,  studied,  and  amused  himself  with  small  philanthropical  un- 
dertakings. Though  this  side  of  his  life  is  of  no  special  interest  to  us 
at  present,  its  existence  must  not  be  overlooked.  Critics  are  too  apt 
indiscriminately  to  judge  poets'  lives  from  their  works.  Where  liter- 
ary composition  takes  the  place  of  religion  for  an  author,  the  character 
of  the  writings  produced  are  exactly  in  contrast  with  his  every-day 
life.  A  case  in  which  the  reverse  is  true  illustrates  the  point:  Read- 
ers of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  are  often  surprised  to  find  him  at  once  a 
man  of  keen  and  analytic  intelligence  and  an  implicit  believer  in  Chris- 
tian dogma.  But  the  repressed  portion  of  Shelley's  libido  found  no 
release  in  the  channels  of  institutionalized  religion;  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  build  his  own  religion  from  the  very  beginning.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  trace  the  unconscious  development  of  the  re- 
ligious myth  which  gave  egress  to  the  thwarted  desires  of  Shelley. 

Shelley's  poetry  falls  naturally  into  two  classes,  representing  the 
two  periods  of  his  life:  The  first  is  distinguished  by  the  quest  motif, 
and  "Alastor"  is  the  only  notable  poem  in  the  group.  The  second  may 
be  termed  "dramas  of  emancipation,"  and  "Prometheus  Unbound"  is 
the  consummate  example  of  the  type. 


The  narrative  clement  in  "Alastor"  is  slight.  A  Poet,  nurtured 
durin){  his  youth  on  philosophy  and  stories  of  the  mighty  past,  in  early 
manhood  "left  his  cold  fire  siilc  and  alienated  home  to  seek  strange 
truths  in  undiscovered  lands."  The  Poet  visits  the  "awful  ruins  of  the 
•  days  of  old,"  unhindered  by  any  of  the  impediments  common  to  hu- 
m-in'ity    (i,r  his  singular  beauty  was  powerful  enough  to  procure  him 
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food  from  savage  men  and  their  lovely  daughters.  These  always 
became  enamored  of  him,  though  their  charms  never  roused  him  from 
his  metaphysical  preoccupation.  But  trouble  was  in  waiting  for  him, 
for 

The  spirit  of  sweet  human  love  had  sent 
A  vision  to  the  sleep  of  him  who  spurned 
Her   choicest  gifts. 

The  Poet,  after  wandering  through  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia, 
at  last  found  his  way  to  the  vale  of  Cashmire.  There  one  night  in  a 
cave,  a  vision  of  a  "veiled  maid"  came  to  his  sleep  and  spoke  to  him, 
and 

Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  his  own  soul 
Heard  in  the  calm  of  thought:  its  music  long, 
Like  woven  sounds  of  streams  and  breezes,  held 
His  inmost  sense  suspended  in  its  web 
Of  many-colored  woof  and  shifting  hues. 

After  she  had  talked  and  sung  a  while  of  "knowledge,  and  truth, 
and  virtue,  and  hopes  of  divine  liberty,"  her  love  for  these  abstrac-. 
tions  precipitates  itself,  as  it  were,  into  the  sexual  passion  for  a  very 
concrete  embodiment  of  them  in  the  form  of  the  Poet  himself. 

Sudden    she    rose, 
As  if  her  heart  impatiently  endured 
Its  bursting  burden;    at  the  sound  he  turned, 
And  saw  by  the  warm  light  of  their  own  life 
Her  glowing  limbs  beneath  the  sinuous  veil 
Of  woven  wind,  her  outspread  arms  now  bare, 
Her  dark  locks  floating  in  the  breath  of  night, 
Her  beamy  bending  eyes,  her  parted  lips 
Outstretched  and  pale,  and  quivering  eagerly. 
His  strong  heart  sunk  and  sickened  with  excess 
Of  love.     He  reared  his  shuddering  limbs  and  quelled 
His  gasping  breath,  and  spread  his  arms  to  meet 
Her  panting  bosom : — she  drew  back  awhile, 
Then,  yielding  to  the  irresistible  joy, 
With  frantic  gesture  and  short  breathless  cry 
Folded  his  frame  in  her  dissolving  arms. 

And  the  philosophical  chat  with  a  beautiful  lady  is  consummated  in 
the  typical  Shelley  fashion.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Shelley's  own 
love  affairs  generally  began  with  discussions,  and  his  love  letters  were 
passionate  disquisitions  on  abstract  themes. 

The  Poet,   disquieted  by  this  vision  of  a  perfect  female  com- 
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panion,  began  a  long  and  aimless  search  for  such  a  person.  He  did 
not  go,  as  one  might  expect,  to  the  inhabited  portions  of  the  globe,  but 

Through    Balk,    and   where    the   desolated    tombs 
Of  Parthian  kings  scatter  to  every  wind 
Their  wasting  dust,  wildly  he  wandered  on, 
Day  after  day,  a  weary  waste  of  hours, 
Bearing  within  his  life  the  brooding  care 
That  ever  fed  on  its  decaying  flame. 

Occasionally  he  is  given  food  by  the  mountaineers'  daughters, 
who,  having  a  practical  sense  of  his  ailment, 

Press   his   pallid    hand 
At  parting,  and  watch,  dim  through  tears,  the  path 
Of  his  departure  from  their  father's  door, 

while  the  Poet  continued  his  rapt  and  ecstatic  pilgrimage  to  nowhere, 
innocent,  at  least,  of  such  histrionic  exclamations  as  "Excelsior." 

At  last  he  discovers  a  battered  shallop  floating  near  the  shore, 
and  embarking,  he  is  carried  along  by  a  whirlwind,  "as  one  that  in  a 
silver  vision  floats,"  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  Finally  he  is 
borne  on  some  winding  stream  far  up  into  the  Caucasus.  Here  the 
boat  mysteriously  deposits  him  in  the  midst  of  nature's  wildest  scenery. 
In  a  sort  of  landscape  trance,  he  continues  his  wanderings  for  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  lines  of  impassioned  description,  until  he  expires 
in  a  green  recess  at  the  artistic  moment  of  moonset. 

That  the  motif  of  restless  wandering  which  forms  the  theme  of 
this  poem  has  its  basis  in  sexual  passion  and  longing  can  hardly  be 
overlooked,  as  Shelley  uses  it  here  with  cause  and  object  clearly  in- 
dicated. But  before  it  is  possible  to  discuss  adequately  the  larger 
significance  of  the  movement  of  events  in  this  poem,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  in  some  detail  the  erotic  symbolism  displayed  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  individuals  and  landscapes. 

There  arc  in  dreams,  it  has  been  found,  certain  images  of  uni- 
versal occurrence  and  others  that  arc  purely  personal;  these  the  psy- 
choanalyst must  attempt  to  interpret.  It  is  the  same  in  poetry;  beside 
the  grezt  mass  of  uncatalogued  but  easily  understood  symbols  which 
a  poet  uses,  there  are  those  which  are  peculiar  to  a  single  poet.  These 
tytnbols  are  the  result  of  some  repressed  wish  or  former  disquieting 
experience  struggling  to  relieve  itself  by  expression.  The  symbols  are 
discovered  by  their  recurrence;  if  there  is  any  constancy  in  the  scenes 
with  which  Shelley  surrountis  his  lovers  during  their  moments  of  high 
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amorous  emotion,  or  if  there  Is  any  set  form  In  describing  the  woman 
herself,  it  Is  from  these  similarities  that  we  may  derive  the  erotic 
symbols  themselves.  Then,  when  they  are  repeated  in  a  poem  that  Is 
not  overtly  erotic  we  shall  be  able  to  recognize  more  exactly  the  poet's 
emotion  as  he  composed  the  passage  in  question. 

Man  has  always  found  in  the  contemplation  of  nature's  beauties 
an  expression  for  thwarted  love,  a  consolation  for  the  sting  of  lost  or 
departed  love,  or  a  stimulant  for  the  ideal  love-to-be.  It  is  rarely 
recognized  to  what  a  degree  natural  scenery  can  be  a  repository  for 
sexual  passion.*  Mr.  Thomas  has  remarked  in  this  regard  that, 
"There  Is  much  in  Shelley  and  Spencer  written  since  they  knew  a 
woman,  which  has  no  mention  of  woman,  and  yet  is  full  of  love  and  fit 
to  awaken  and  satisfy  love."^  Another  critic  has  said  that  Shelley's 
life  was  a  search  for  green  lawns  among  hills  and  forests.  Satan, 
whom  Anatole  France  adores  as  a  sort  of  world  spirit,  the  embodiment 
of  all  human  wisdom  and  experience,  makes  the  following  remark,  not 
attempting  to  conceal  the  natural  symbolism  of  cloud,  hill,  and  forest: 

And  for  myself  who  have  deeply  studied  the  secrets  of  nature,  seeing  but 
now  these  clouds  curling  wantonly  round  the  bosom  of  the  hill,  I  was  filled  with 
mj'sterious  longings  that  I  know  nothing  of  but  that  they  spring  from  the  region 
of  my  loins,  and  that,  like  the  infant  Hercules,  they  showed  their  strength  from 
the  very  cradle.  And  these  longings  were  not  merely  after  rosy  mists  and  float- 
ing clouds;  they  pictured  very  precisely  a  wench  named  Monna  Libetta  I  made 
acquaintance  with  once  while  traveling.'* 

Shelley  makes  the  following  statement  in  his  fragmentary  essay 
"On  Love": 

Hence  in  solitude,  or  in  that  deserted  state  where  we  are  surrounded  by 
human  beings,  and  they  sympathize  not  with  us,  we  love  the  flowers,  the  grass, 
and  the  waters  and  the  sky.  .  .  .  There  is  eloquence  in  the  tongueless  wind, 
and  a  melody  in  the  flowing  brooks  and  the  rustling  of  the  reeds  beside  them, 
which  by  their  inconceivable  relation  to  something  within  the  soul,  awakens  the 
spirit  to  a  dance  of  breathless  rapture,  and  brings  tears  of  mysterious  tenderness 
to  the  eyes,  like  the  enthusiasm  of  patriotic  success,  or  the  voice  of  one  beloved 
singing  to  you  alone. 

The  surroundings  in  which  the  Poet  In  "Alastor"  dreamed  his 
love  dream,  already  quoted,  are  significant. 

The  Poet,  wandering  on,  through  Arable, 
And  Persia,  and  the  wild  Carmanian  waste. 
And  o'er  the  aerial  mountains  which  pour  down 
Indus  and  Oxus  from  their  icy  caves. 
In  joy  and  exultation  held  his  way; 
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Till  in  the  vale  of  Cashmire,  far  within 

Its   loneliest  dell,   ivhere   odorous  plants   entwine 

Beneath   the  hollow  rocks  a  natural  bower. 

Beside  a  sparkling  rivulet  he  stretched 

His  languid  limbs. 

Here,  as  is  usual  in  Shelley's  poetry,  a  cave-like  recess  in  the 
mountains,  all  entwined  with  odorous  plants  and  containing  a  rivulet 
or  fountain,  is  the  ideal  place  for  the  consummation  of  love.  The  cave 
is  not  a  personal  symbol  with  Shelley;''  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Virgil  could  Hnd  no  place  more  fitting  in  which  to  stage  the  love  be- 
tween Dido  and  Aeneas.  In  the  description  of  the  visionary  lady,  little 
is  unusual  save  that  she  is  seen  through  a  "sinuous  veil  of  woven  wind," 
by  the  light  of  her  own  life.  This  image  Shelley  uses  many  times  and 
in  many  variations. 

As  the  shallop  in  which  the  Poet  embarks  during  his  wanderings 
not  only  plays  a  large  part  in  this  poem,  but  as  boats  make  a  constant 
appearance  in  Shelley's  verse,  it  will  be  well  to  speculate  on  the  emo- 
tional significance  of  this  image.  Boats  were  as  constantly  present 
in  his  life  as  they  are  in  his  poetry;  sailing  and  boating  had  a  great 
fascination  for  him,  and  his  emotional  character  was,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, developed  on  and  near  the  water.  The  very  cadences  of  the 
waves  became  the  cadences  of  his  verse.  Some  of  his  most  perfect 
metrical  passages  are  those  dealing  with  sailing  and  imitating  the  long 
sweeping  motion,  the  speeding  before  the  wind,  or  the  short  undula- 
tions of  a  choppy  sea.  Added  to  this  delight  in  motion  was  the  ever 
present  mystery  of  the  boat  and  the  wind,  its  pilot, — ^Shelley's  boat  was 
generally  piloted  by  the  wind,  for  he  could  never  understand  the 
mystery  of  its  action,  nor  bring  it  about  without  dangerously  gibing. 

The  aimless  wandering,  the  swift  motion,  and  all  the  other  sensa- 
tions which  one  can  enjoy  in  a  boat,  may  have  a  sexual  basis,  as  the 
psychoanalysts  say,  but  we  do  not  need  a  scientist  to  tell  us  that  these 
experiences  in  Shelley's  case  were  associated  with  love  or  were  acces- 
sory to  love.  Any  time  a  boat  is  brought  into  the  poems,  one  is  safe 
in  assuming  that  a  woman  is,  in  some  way,  concerned.  It  may  be  the 
Poet's  search  in  "Alastor,"  the  cruises  at  the  beginning  and  cm!  of 
"The  Revolt  of  Islam,"  the  invitation  to  Kmily  in  "l*-pipsychidion," 
the  voyage  of  the  poetess  in  "The  Witch  of  Atlas"  in  her  magic  boat, 
or  any  of  the  almost  innumerable  cases,  a  beautiful  woman  is  in  some 
way  involved,  and  the  incident  is  told  with  amorous  ardor. 

There  is  again  the  delight  in  being  swept  along  with  a  smooth 
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and  sometimes  dizzy  motion  when  the  Tartar  steed  carries  Laon  and 
Cythna  to  safety  and  love/  or  when  the  carriage  bears  Helen  and 
Lionel  to  a  similar  destination/  All  these  modes  of  transit  furnish, 
as  well,  the  fleeing  lovers  a  sense  of  security,  whether  it  be  from  the 
storms  or  from  the  cruelties  of  "the  million-peopled  city  vast." 

While  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  minutely  the  mass  of  landscape 
detail  which  makes  up  the  last  half  of  "Alastor,"  a  few  lines  are 
especially  worthy  of  note  as  giving  an  indication  of  the  emotion  which 
inspires  the  whole.  With  a  sort  of  "pathetic  fallacy,"  the  landscape 
takes  on  a  sexual  coloring  in  the  eyes  of  the  yearning  Poet.  The  swan 
is  seen  as  an  object  of  envy,  because  he  has  a  tangible  embodiment  of 
his  love,  and  a  home  to  which  he  is  returning,  as  the  Poet  says, 

Where  thy  sweet  mate  will  twine  her  downy  neck 
With  thine,  and  welcome  thy  return  with  eyes 
Bright  in  the  lustre  of  their  own  fond  joy. 

The  oak  is  seen  as  a  lover. 

Expanding  its  immense  and  knotty  arms, 

to  embrace  the  light  beech,  and  the  vines  embrace  the  "wedded 
boughs"  as  though  they  loved  them,  while  the 

Ivy  clasped 
The  fissured  stones  with  its  entwining  arms. 

A  peculiar  ambiguity  exists  in  "Alastor"  which  has  caused  those 
critics  who  have  observed  it  no  small  amount  of  perplexity.  A  con- 
sideration of  this  apparent  duplicity  of  purpose  leads  us  at  once  to  the 
heart  of  the  subconscious  conflict  that  was  going  on  at  this  time  in 
Shelley's  mind,  and  thence  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  quest  writ- 
ings. Shelley  prefaced  "Alastor"  with  remarks  which  show  that  he 
intended  the  poem  as  a  tragedy;  the  Poet  is  supposed  to  have  received 
his  "apportioned  curse"  for  avoiding  human  love  and  natural  aflSlia- 
tions;  yet  the  spirit  of  "sweet  human  love"  sent  a  vision  poorly  calcu- 
lated to  turn  the  erring  Poet  from  a  quest  of  ideal  and  abstract  beauty 
to  contentment  with  ordinary  earthly  forms.  The  title  itself,  "Alastor, 
or  The  Spirit  of  Solitude,"  implies,  by  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
word  alastor,  that  solitude  is  an  evil  thing;  yet  Shelley  is  himself  the 
hero  of  the  poem.  The  vague  quest  emotions  he  actually  experienced, 
and  the  landscape  descriptions,  which  indicate  the  sincerity  of  the 
wandering  motif,  were  written  with  the  passion  he  felt  in  the  presence 
of  such  scenery. 

In  the  preface  he  says: 
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They  who,  deluded  by  no  generous  error,  instigated  by  no  sacred  thirst  of 
doubtful  knowledge,  duped  by  no  illustrious  superstition,  loving  nothing  on  this 
earth,  and  cherishing  no  hopes  beyond,  yet  keep  aloof  from  sympathies  with  their 
kind,  rejoicing  neither  in  human  joy  nor  mourning  with  human  grief;  these, 
and  such  as  they,  have  their  apportioned  curse.  • 

It  is  evident  that  he  is  trying  intellectually  to  justify  the  two 
opposing  tendencies  which  he  finds  torturing  him  with  their  concealed 
conflict.  There  is  first  the  regressive  tendency,  or  that  portion  of  the 
hbido  which,  thwarted  in  life,  turned  to  idealism  (Platonism)  and 
attempted  to  escape  by  a  quest  of  the  absolute.  Opposed  to  this  is  the 
progressive  portion  of  the  libido  which  found  expression  in  his  actual 
conduct.^*  His  practical  sense  correctly  allying  itself  with  the  pro- 
gressive libido,  attempted  to  justify  his  actions  and  condemn  his  phan- 
tasies. He  had  married  Harriet,  deluded  by  a  "generous  error,"  and 
hav^ing  just  parted  from  her  to  live  with  Mary  Godwin,  he  found 
that  his  life  was  far  from  the  Sir  Galahad  sort  of  career  his  imagina- 
tion demanded.  These  are  the  two  factions  at  war  in  "Alastor"  pro- 
ducing the  noted  equivocal  result. 

It  may  add  to  our  understanding  of  the  situation  to  have  in  mind 
the  typical  romantic  misapprehension  of  Platonism.  The  roman- 
ticists imagined  that  they  were  at  one  with  Plato  in  his  search  for 
the  absolute.  They  knew  the  "Symposium"  and  held  love  to  be  the 
great  panacea  for  earth's  ills,  but  romantic  love  was  the  exact  opposite 
of  Platonic  love  in  its  operation.  Platonic  love  approached  the  abso- 
lute by  trying  to  get  away  from  sex,  hoping  to  be  able  to  contemplate 
beauty  in  the  abstract.  It  was  apparently  constitutionally  impossible 
for  Shelley  to  realize  that  the  Greek  method  succeeded  in  its  aims  only 
through  a  sublimation  of  the  sexual  passion  through  homosexuality." 
Romantic  love  began  with  the  theory  of  universal  love,  but  eventually 
found  an  embodiment  for  all  its  ideals  and  an  expression  for  all  its 
passion  for  world  reformation  in  the  love  of  an  individual  woman. 
The  one  mode  tends  away  from  sex,  as  a  thing  to  be  avoided,  towards 
the  universal;  the  other  moves  from  the  abstract  to  an  apotheosis  of 
sex.  In  making  virtue  a  passion,  the  romanticist  made  passion  a 
virtue. 

But  returning  to  the  analysis  of  the  quest  motif,  we  are  at* 
tracted  by  two  fragments  in  the  same  vein  with  "Alastor."  These  are 
**Prince  Athanase,"  composed  within  the  year  after  "Alastor,"  and 
"Una  Favola,"  written  later  in  Italian  prose.  They  present  two 
important  points  for  this  study:  Both  fragments  are  variations  of  the 
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search  motif  of  "Alastor"  and  follow  the  same  general  plan  and 
symbolism  of  that  poem.  The  heroes  are  the  same  idealization  of 
Shelley  himself;  a  feature  that  he  was  not  wholly  blind  to,  for  he  says 
in  his  essay  "On  Love": 

We  are  born  into  the  world,  and  there  is  something  within  us  which, 
from  the  instant  that  we  live,  more  and  more  thirsts  after  its  likeness.  It  is 
probably  in  correspondence  with  this  law  that  the  infant  drains  milk  from  the 
bosom  of  its  mother;  this  propensity  develops  itself  with  the  development  of  our 
nature}^  We  dimly  see  within  our  intellectual  nature  a  miniature  at  it  were 
of  our  entire  self,  yet  deprived  of  all  that  we  condemn  or  despise;  the  ideal  pro- 
totype of  everything  excellent  or  lovely  that  we  are  capable  of  conceiving  as 
belonging  to  the  nature  of  man.  Not  only  the  portrait  of  our  external  being, 
but  an  assemblage  of  the  minutest  particles  of  which  our  nature  is  composed ;  a 
mirror  whose  surface  reflects  only  the  forms  of  purity  and  brightness;  a  soul 
within  our  soul  that  describes  a  circle  around  its  proper  paradise,  which  pain, 
and  sorrow,  and  evil  dare  not  overleap. 

The  second  important  point  to  note  is  that  these  two  pieces  were 
never  finished,  and  that  for  the  best  of  reasons.  Though  they  were  to 
have  been  carried  out  in  the  same  general  plan  of  "Alastor,"  they  were 
to  have  given  expression  to  the  retrogressive  portion  of  the  libido  only. 
The  visions  of  the  perfect  woman  in  both  of  these  fragments  were  also 
to  have  been  the  spirit  of  earthly  love  and  were  to  have  sent  the  heroes 
on  a  similar  quest.  Yet  in  these  cases  earthly  love  was  to  have  been 
an  error  from  which  the  hero  was  to  have  been  released  only  by  a 
super-vision  of  abstract  beauty  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  The 
conflict  giving  rise  to  the  quest  motif  was  already  being  solved;  "The 
Revolt  of  Islam"  had  already  been  written,  and  these  two  fragments, 
the  essay  "On  Love,"  together  with  Platonic  idealism,  in  its  romantic 
misinterpretation,  were  abandoned  forever.  Shelley  remarks,  in  a 
note  on  "Prince  Athanase,"  "The  author  was  pursuing  a  further  de- 
velopment of  the  ideal  character  of  Athanase,  when  it  struck  him 
that  in  an  attempt  at  extreme  refinement  and  analysis,  his  conceptions 
might  be  betrayed  into  the  assuming  a  morbid  character." 

After  considering  these  points,  the- true  object  of  the  quest  motif 
should  be  almost  self-evident;  the  retrogressive  libido  was  leading 
back  to  the  golden  age  of  childhood  and  to  the  mother,  but,  on  account 
of  the  appearance  of  sexual  needs,  it  was  blocked  by  the  incest  pro- 
hibition.   The  Oedipus-complex  results. 

There  is  a  convincing  amount  of  evidence  to  substantiate  this 
view.  We  know  that  Shelley  was  very  attached  to  his  mother  and 
sisters.     His  mother  took  his  part  when  he  quarreled  with  his  father, 
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and  he  spoke  of  her  with  affection  and  regard  while  he  had  only  con- 
tempt for  his  father.^"  That  the  idea  of  incest  had  a  strange  fascina- 
tion for  him  is  certain.  There  are  at  least  six  indications  of  this  in 
his  poetry  which  may  as  well  be  mentioned  at  this  time.  In  the  original 
form  of  "The  Revolt  of  Islam,"  the  hero  and  heroine  were  brother 
and  sister.  Rosalind,  in  "Rosalind  and  Helen,"  was  cruelly  and  dis- 
astrously separated  from  her  lover  when  it  was  discovered  too  late 
that  he  was  her  brother.  Incest  forms  the  theme  of  "The  Cenci." 
In  "Prometheus  Unbound,"  Earth  is  loved  by  his  sister  the  Moon, 
and  Prometheus  himself  loves  the  universal  mother,  Asia.  In  "Epipsy- 
chidion,"  Shelley  regrets  that  the  loved  Emily  is  not  his  sister."  All 
of  these  expressions  come  later  than  "Alastor,"  and  are  here  cited 
simply  to  show  what  took  the  place  of  the  abandoned  quest  theme  in 
the  poet's  mind,  that  we  may  the  more  clearly  realize  the  true  object 
of  the  quest. 

As  for  the  quest  theme  itself,  it  is  a  recognized  indication  of  the 
existence  of  the  Oedipus-complex.  It  has  appeared  in  numerous  forms 
from  the  beginning  of  recorded  time.  The  holy  grail  legends  are 
manifestations  of  it.*"'  The  heroes  of  German  romances  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  quest  of  the  blue  rose,  an  object  equally  unattainable.** 
The  legends  of  Ahasuerus,  the  Wandering  Jew,  are  parallel  cases.*' 
Shelley  had  an  interest  in  the  Wandering  Jew,  too,  and  there  is  a  poem 
by  that  name  probably  composed  wholly  or  in  part  by  him.  All  of 
these  legends  point  in  one  direction,  as  Dr.  Jung  says : 

The  wandering  is  a  representation  of  longing,  of  the  ever-restless  desire, 
which  nowhere  finds  its  object,  for,  unknown  to  itself,  it  seeks  the  lost  mother. 
.  .  .  But  the  myth  of  the  hero,  however,  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  myth  of 
our  own  suffering  unconscious,  which  has  an  unquenchable  longing  for  all  the 
deepest  sources  of  our  being;  for  the  body  of  the  mother,  and  through  it  for  com- 
munion with  infinite  life  in  the  countless  forms  of  existence.'" 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Shelley's  quest  poems  were  psy- 
chologically unsuccessful.  "Alastor"  alone  was  completed  and  only 
because  of  its  superimposed  "moral"  clement.  In  each  of  these  pieces 
the  hero,  detached  from  reality,  fails  in  his  search  for  the  mother  ami 
consequently  ends  in  death.  But  the  libido  is  not  in  search  of  death 
but  life,  renewed,  eternal,  and  abundant  life  which  is  reached  only 
through  the  mother  and  rebirth,  according  to  the  universal  mytho- 
logical formula.  The  incest  barrier  must  be  evaded.  In  his  dramas 
of  emancipation,  we  shall  see  how  Shelley  docs  this. 
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III 

One  is  tempted  to  exclaim  after  reading  the  4860  lines  of  "The 
Revolt  of  Islam"  for  the  first  time,  "Can  this  have  been  written  by  the 
man  who  objected  to  Christianity  because  it  was  'contrary  to  reason  !'  " 
The  poem  is  a  product  of  phantasy-making,  as  anyone  will  agree  who 
has  attempted  to  find  in  the  story  it  tells,  any  sense  of  reality  or  logical 
sequence  of  events.  Shelley,  in  his  efforts  to  be  universal  in  his  ex- 
pression, detached  himself  more  and  more  from  specific  incidents  and 
definite  characters.  This  type  of  composition  reached  its  perfection 
in  "Prometheus  Unbound,"  which  is,  in  fact,  an  algebriac  formula 
for  human  salvation,  the  ideal  archetype  of  all  religious  systems.  "The 
Revolt  of  Islam"  is  by  no  means  so  perfect  a  myth  as  "Promtheus 
Unbound;"  it  shows  by  certain  repetitions  and  crudities  in  the  symbol- 
ism and  occasional  intrusions  of  the  "logical  faculty"  that  Shelley's 
mind  was  still  in  an  unsettled  state;  he  had  not  yet  found  the  medium 
in  which  his  unconscious  could  move,  unhampered  by  contingent  reality, 
direct  to  the  object  of  its  eternal  desire. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  many  things  of  importance  for  the 
present  study  in  "The  Revolt  of  Islam."  The  first  form  of  the  story 
only  will  be  considered.  It  was  originally  given  to  the  printer  under 
the  title,  "Laon  and  Cythna,"  and  several  copies  were  struck  off  be- 
fore the  scandalized  publisher  discovered  that  the  hero  and  heroine, 
whose  love  story  forms  the  framework  of  the  tale,  were  brother  and 
sister.  Shelley  at  last  consented  to  make  the  necessary  changes,  and 
the  poem  appeared  later  with  its  present  title. 

Reviewing  very  briefly  the  main  points  of  the  narrative,  we  will, 
at  the  same  time,  examine  some  significant  details  in  the  symbolism. 
Laon  tells  the  story.  He  and  his  sister  had  grown  from  infancy  to- 
gether in  the  tyrant-cursed  land  of  "Argolis,  beside  the  sounding  sea," 
and  had  early  entertained  themselves  conversing  on  man's  injustices  to 
man  and  prospects  of  divine  freedom.  But  their  happy  idyllic  life  did 
not  last.  Childish  love  grew  to  sexual  love,  and  before  Laon  had 
scarcely  experienced  its  joys,  Cythna  was  taken  from  him  by  the 
tyrant's  soldiers,  while  Laon  himself  was  exposed  on  a  high  tower  to 
the  hot  sun  and  starvation  for  attempting  to  interfere. 

The  night  before  the  parting,  Laon  dreams;  he  tells  of  it: 

Methought,  upon  the  threshold  of  a  cave 
1  sat  with  Cythna ;    drooping  briony,  pearled 
With  dew  from  the  wild  streamlet's  shattered  wave 
Hung,  where  we  sat  to  taste  the  joys  which  Nature  gave. 
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He  dreams  of  the  ecstasy  of  passion  for  a  time,  and  then  a  sense  of 
anxiety  and  fear  enters  his  sleep ;  he  feels  that  Cythna  is  in  danger  and 
needs  his  protection: 

The  scene  was  changed,  and  away,  away,  away! 
Through  the  air  and  over  the  sea  we  sped, 
And  Cythna  in  my  sheltering  bosom  lay, 
And  the  winds  bore  rae.^^ 

This  is  easily  recognized  as  a  typical  love  dream.  The  symbols 
are  already  familiar  to  us;  the  cave  with  its  inevitable  streamlet  is 
here  again,  and  again  there  is  the  delight  in  being  born  swiftly  before 
the  wind,  safe  with  the  beloved  one  from  pursuers. 

Laon  is  rescued  from  his  torture  at  the  critical  moment  by  an  old 
man  who  gives  him  a  mother's  care^'  and  carries  him  away  in  a  "swift 
boat"  to  a  place  of  safety.  Here  he  remains  for  seven  years  regain- 
ing his  sanity,  until  he  learns,  at  last,  that  a  beautiful  woman  is  lead- 
ing a  successful  revolt  against  the  tyrant,  and,  thinking  that  she  may 
perhaps  be  Cyntha,  he  endures  many  hardships  to  join  the  revolu- 
tionists. The  insurrection  goes  well  for  a  time,  but  later  fails  on  ac- 
count of  the  monarch's  treachery. 

Having  sacrificed  all  but  their  lives,  Laon  and  Cythna,  reunited, 
flee,  at  the  last  moment,  on  a  black  Tartar  steed,  to  a  convenient  moun- 
tain top.  Then  ensues  one  of  the  most  detailed  of  Shelley's  love 
scenes,  surrounded  by  all  the  necessary  scenery  for  such  an  occasion.'" 
In  this  case  the  cave  is  replaced  by  a  cavernous  stone  ruin  covered  with 
a  "verdurous  woof,"  forming,  within,  a  hollow  dome,  and  somehow, 
through  a  shattered  portal,  a  portion  of  the  sky  is  visible.  The  winds 
of  autumn,  as  though  "spell  bound,"  had  driven  dead  leaves  to  form 
a  natural  couch  in  that  recess. 

While  there  is  not  space  to  consider  many  of  Shelley's  shorter 
poems,  the  connection  of  this  passage  with  the  famous  "Ode  to  the 
West  Wind,"  written  two  years  later,  should  not  be  overlooked.  It 
is  the  same  wind,  after  all,  the  fructifying  wind,  the  west  wind  bearing 
spiritual  rebirth,  that  caresses  the  dead  leaves  into  a  bridal  bed  for 
Laon  and  Cythna,  which  Shelley  bids  lift  him  as  a  leaf  from  the  thorns 
of  life  and  bear  him  as  a  prophecy  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind." 

Unable  to  manage  a  streamlet  on  a  mountain  top,  Shelley  intro- 
duces a  philosophical  aside  which  brings  in  this  necessary  image,  as 
well  as  several  others  which  have  already  been  pointed  out. 

We  know  not  where  we  go,  or  what  sweet  dream 
Mtf  pilot  us  through  caverns  strange  and  fair 
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Of  far  and  pathless  passion,  while  the  stream 
Of  life  our  bark  doth  on  its  whirlpools  bear, 
Spreading  swift  wings  as  sails  to  the  dim  air; 
Nor  should  we  seek  to  know,  so  the  devotion 
Of  love  and  gentle  thoughts  be  heard  still  there 
Louder  and  louder  from  the  outmost  Ocean 
Of  universal  life,  attuning  its  commotion. 

In  the  next  stanza  the  lovers  are  sitting  beneath  the  golden  stars, 
and,  as  the  details  of  their  past  fight  for  liberty  fade  from  their 
thoughts,  a  sort  of  Nirvana  of  perfect  knowledge  descends  upon  them, 
like  light  from  beyond  the  atmosphere  clothing  the  ''clouds  in  grace." 
As  they  sit  thus,  a  most  unusual  thing  happens;  a  meteor,  seen  through 
a  rent  in  the  dome-like  roof,  lights  up,  for  a  moment,  the  lovely  fea- 
tures of  Cythna.  This  is  the  prelude,  as  it  were,  of  that  "wide  and 
wild  oblivion  of  tumult  and  of  tenderness"  which  follows  and  which  is 
so  perfectly  described  as  to  need  no  elucidation.  But  its  precipitation 
by  so  unusual  a  natural  phenomenon  would  suggest  an  investigation  of 
Shelley's  use  of  that  image. 

"Meteor-happiness"  is  used  in  "Queen  Mab"  to  describe  the 
heated  and  transitory  nature  of  sexual  passion.  The  word  meteor 
is  used  twice  in  "Rosalind  and  Helen."  In  the  first  instance,  Rosalind 
is  telling  of  her  lover,  from  whom  she  was  parted  when  he  was  found 
to  be  her  brother,  and  she  quotes  him  as  saying  that  he  would  like  to 
have  his  grave  on  the  mountain  top,  "where  weary  meteor  lamps 
repose,"  and  all  things  are  eternal.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  for  the  lover  just  parted  to  desire  a  place  where  his  love  could 
be  permanent;  according  to  the  symbolism,  this  would  be  the  natural 
way  of  expressing  such  a  wish.  Without  this  interpretation  the  pas- 
sage is  meaningless.  The  second  use  of  the  word  is  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

And  as  the  meteor's  midnight  flame 
Startles  the  dreamer,  sun-like  truth 
Flashed  on  his  visionary  youth 
And  filled  him,  not  with  love,,  but  faith. 

That  a  meteor  could  awaken  a  sleeper  to  anything  but  love  seemed 
so  unusual  to  Shelley  that  he  made  special  note  of  it.  And  similarly 
in  twelve  other  cases,  in  which  he  makes  use  of  the  word,  his  feeling 
for  it  as  a  symbol  is  more  or  less  obvious;  it  is  invariably  used  with 
other  erotic  symbols,  in  close  proximity  with  a  love  passage  or  the 
description  of  a  woman." 
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The  meteor,  as  well  as  the  west  wind,  Is,  in  fact,  a  universal 
libido  symbol,  an  accompaniment  of  the  birth  of  the  hero.-^  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Maya,  the  mother  of  Buddha,  was  impregnated  by 
a  shooting  star,  and  that  a  strange  star  appeared  on  the  evening  of  the 
Christian  nativity. 

These  symbols  point  clearly  in  one  direction;  they  indicate  the 
significance  of  the  action  of  the  story:  this  mountain-top  nuptial  is  the 
ceremony  of  conception  of  the  hero  on  the  mother  spouse;  the  hero  is 
reproducing  himself  through  the  mother."-^  The  sister  necessarily 
plays  the  mother  role."  The  cave-like  ruin,^"  the  water,-'  and  the 
wind  are  all  symbols  of  the  mother  and  rebirth.  The  Tartar  steed,  ap- 
pearing as  the  hero's  intelligent  mount,  is  a  symbol  for  the  repressed 
incest  wish,  tamed  and  put  to  good  use.^*  The  tyrant  evidently  plays 
the  part  of  the  incest  barrier,  for  he  was  the  cause  of  Cythna's  being 
taken  from  Laon.  But  through  self-sacrifice,  the  power  of  the  tyrant 
is  annulled  and  the  hero  is  able  to  achieve  his  wish. 

As  has  been  said,  the  poem  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory  as  a 
coherent  myth.  The  necessities  of  the  story, — slight  enough  to  be 
sure, — place  some  restrictions  on  the  ending  in  particular.  Laon  and 
Cythna  are  finally  captured  by  the  tyrant  and  put  to  death,  but  this 
does  not  end  the  tale.  A  magic  boat  bears  them,  for  the  traditional 
three  days,  with  their  minds  "full  of  love  and  wisdom,"  among  scenes 
well  suited  to  love,  and  finally  lands  them  at  the  "Temple  of  the  Spirit" 
where  they  are  to  enjoy  eternal  life  and  happiness. 

IV 

"Mpipsychidion"  continues,  somewhat  more  literally  than  does 
"The  Revolt  of  Islam,"  the  subject  of  the  quest  poems,  and  cele- 
brates the  discovery  of  "youth's  vision,"  the  "sister  soul"  with  whom 
the  wanderer  expects  to  find  perfect  anil  histing  peace.  Psychological- 
ly, the  poem  accomplishes  little;  the  struggle  to  liberate  the  libido  is 
only  temporarily  successful.  This  is  because  oestrual  love  is  glorified 
directly,  in  the  typical  romantic  fashion.  Shelley  was  still  experiment- 
ing and  had  not  finally  realized  that  love,  like  life,  must  be  lost  in  order 
to  be  won,  that  it  must  be  sacrificed  and  spiritualized  before  it  can 
escape  from  the  toils  of  the  incest  bond  and  proceed,  renewed  and 
eternal,  from  the  source  of  all  life, — the  mother. 

In  "Epipsychidion,"  there  is  much  of  the  symbolism  of  rebirth, 
yet  the  necessary  self-sacrifice  is  lacking,  and  Emily,  after  all,  is  not  a 
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mother  surrogate.  Shelley  wishes  she  were  his  sister,  and  the  wish  ap- 
pears again  unconsciously  when  the  "lone  dwelling,"  intended  for  the 
poet  and  Emily,  is  found  to  have  been  built  "ere  crime  had  been  in- 
vented, in  the  world's  young  prime"  by  some  "tender  Ocean  King" 
for  "his  sister  and  his  spouse." 

Shelley  first  reviews  the  emotional  experiences  of  his  life  and 
attempts  to  justify  himself  by  stating  his  philosophy  of  love.  He  then 
dreams  of  his  perfect  union  with  Emily,  the  latest  embodiment  of 
"youth's  vision."  The  vision  begins  with  the  line,  "Emily  a  ship  is 
floating  on  the  harbor  now,"  and  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  a 
Shelley  love  dream:  the  ship,  sailing  like  a  bird,  the  wind,  the  moun- 
tain's brow,  the  trackless  wandering,  and  the  snugness  away  from  the 
storm.     Tften  the 

Isle  under  Ionian  skies, 
Beautiful  as  a  wreck  of  Paradise, 

is  described  with  all  the  images  used  in  other  love  scenes.  There  are 
the  caverns,  the  undulating  tides,  thick  forests,  pine  woods,  lakes,  and 
fountains. 

When  they  are  alone  on  this  "island  in  the  purple  east,"  the 
lovers  will  retire  to  "some  cavern  hoar,"  where  they  can  talk,  "until 
thought's  melody  become  too  sweet  for  utterance."  As  we  have 
noticed,  the  cave  is  usually  ornamented  with  a  spring  or  streamlet, 
and  in  one  case  a  meteor  was  seen  through  an  opening  in  the  roof  at  the 
moment  of  consummation.  In  this  case  there  is  no  fountain  nor 
meteor,  but  there  is  still  better  indication  of  the  significance  of  these 
symbols.  The  lovers  begin  by  talking  philosophy,  as  usual,  but  soon 
words  will  no  longer  express  the  great  something  ("Intellectual 
Beauty")  which  the  poet  feels  to  pervade  the  universe;  then  words  die, 

to  live  again  in  looks,  which  dart 
With  thrilling  tone  into  the  voiceless  heart, 
Harmonizing  silence  without  a  sound. 
Our  breath  shall  intermix,  our  bosoms  bound, 
And  our  veins  beat  together;    and  our  lips, 
With  other  eloquence  than  words,  eclipse 
The  soul  that  burns  between  them ;   and  the  wells 
Which  boil  under  our  being's  inmost  cells, 
The  fountains  of  our  deepest  life,  shall  be 
Confused  in  passion's  golden  purity. 
As  mountain  springs  under  the  morning  Sun, 
We  shall  become  the  same,  we  shall  be  one 
Spirit  within  two  frames,  oh!  wherefore  two? 
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One  passion  in  twin-hearts,  which  grows  and  grew, 
Till  like  two  meteors  of  expanding  flame 
Those  spheres  instinct  with  it  become  the  same. 
Touch,  mingle,  are  transfigured ;   ever  still 
Burning  J  yet  ever  inconsumable. 

And  again  in  the  last  lines  of  the  poem,  he  calls  his  soul  a  meteor 
piercing  love's  universe  with  a  flight  of  fire.  "Epipsychidion"  is  of 
value  in  this  study,  principally  because  of  this  clarification  of  an  in- 
teresting symbol,  and  also,  of  course,  on  account  of  its  failure  to  afford 
a  satisfactory  release  for  the  libido. 


"Prometheus  Unbound"  dramatizes  the  struggle  of  the  libido  to 
free  itself,  to  attain  that  perfect  state  where  it  can  find  expression, 
where  the  wish  exactly  corresponds  with  the  act.  Dr.  Jung,  by  "di- 
rected thinking,"  conceives  of  such  a  condition.  Shelley,  following 
freely  the  indications  of  his  own  unconscious,  pictures  imaginatively 
and  poetically  a  desired  millennium  in  which  the  libido  finds  no 
obstacles  in  its  path.  The  method  of  Dr.  Jung  is  perhaps  practicable, 
as  it  has  its  basis  in  reality;  the  formula  of  Shelley  is  imaginative,  and, 
as  it  unintentionally  follows  in  detail  the  processes  common  to  all 
religions,  offers  only  compensatory  satisfaction  by  means  of  symboUic 
expression.  Shelley  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  that  elemental 
religious  enthusiasm  which  creates  the  hero  myth  as  a  means  of  escape 
from  the  oppressions  which  actual  life  places  on  the  spirit.  As  Dr. 
Jung  says: 

It  is  as  if  the  poet  still  possessed  a  dim  idea  or  capacity  to  feci  and  reac- 
tivate those  imperishable  phantoms  of  long-past  worlds  of  thouglit  in  the  words 
of  our  present-day  speech  and  in  the  images  which  crowd  themselves  into  his  phan- 
ta»y.  Hauptmann  also  says:  'Poetic  rendering  is  that  which  allows  the  echo 
of  the  primitive  word  to  resound  through  the  form.'*" 

The  Promethean  myth  offered  Shelley  an  excellent  foundation 
for  his  stupendous  drama  of  redemption.  Prometheus  is  in  many  ways 
the  perfect  type  of  religious  hero;  he  suffers  vicariously  for  mankind 
to  propitiate  a  hostile  god.  He  appealed  particularly  to  Shelley,  be- 
cause he  opposed  the  tyrannical  diety  not  with  cajolery  or  with  defiance 
but  with  patient  and  loving  obstinacy.  Satan,  Shelley  adinirctl  and 
pitied  for  his  indefatigable  spirit  and  the  wrongs  done  him,  but 
Prometheus  surpasses  Satan  as  a  hero,  for 
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Prometheus  is,  as  it  were,  the  type  of  the  highest  perfection  of  moral  and 
intellectual  nature  impelled  by  the  purest  and  truest  motives  to  the  best  and 
noblest  ends/° 

The  psychological  significance  of  the  main  features  of  the  myth, 
as  Shelley  uses  it,  is  absolutely  clear.  Prometheus  is  the  further  de- 
velopment of  Laon,  the  hero  with  whom  the  poet  identifies  himself. 
The  first  act  of  the  drama  reveals  Prometheus,  bound  to  a  precipice 
among  the  icy  rocks  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  suffering  Jupiter's  torture 
in  order  to  redeem  mankind  from  the  divine  tyranny.  These  details 
of  his  suffering  are  common  to  many  mythologies;  Laon,  we  noted, 
was  bound  in  a  similar  manner  and  on  a  similar  account.  This  brings 
us  at  once  to  the  very  point  of  the  story:  Jupiter,  "Monarch  of  Gods 
and  Daemons,"  the  abstract  symbol  of  all  oppression,  is  simply  a 
repetition  of  the  tyrant  in  "The  Revolt  of  Islam,"  and  plays  a  similar 
psychological  role.  He  is  the  incest  barrier,  the  sum  of  all  obstacles 
that  block  the  libido  in  its  circuitous  course,  first  away  from  and  then 
back  to  the  mother  and  eternal  happiness.^® 

Shelley's  Prometheus  does  not  suffer  the  crude  physical  tortures 
of  the  old  Grecian  god;  Jove's  vultures  have  invented  a  more  subtle 
agony.     Prometheus  says,  in  apostrophizing  Jupiter, 

Heaven's  winged  hound,  polluting  from  thy  lips 
His  beak  in  poison  not  his  own,  tears  up 
My  heart ;  and  shapeless  sights  come  wandering  by, 
The  ghastly  people  of  the  realm  of  dream. 
Mocking  me.^" 

And  thus,  unexpectedly,  Shelley  hit  intuitively  upon  the  cause  of 
dreams :  Jupiter,  the  incest  barrier  befouls  the  natural  wish,  preventing 
its  expression;  dreams  are  the  result. 

Prometheus,  in  the  early  days  of  his  torture,  had  hated  and  cursed 
Jupiter,  but  does  so  no  longer,  as  he  says,  "I  hate  no  more,  as  then  ere 
misery  made  me  wise.""  It  is  the  death  of  hate  in  Prometheus  which 
gives  the  first  indication  of  Jupiter's  fall.  Through  self-sacrifice,  the 
hero  has  successfully  sublimated  his  desires;  the  incest  barier  is  no 
longer  a  terror;  and  hence  is  no  longer  hated.  Disregarded  it  must 
necessarily  cease  to  exist. 

But,  for  dramatic  reasons,  Prometheus  would  hear  the  forgotten 
curse  he  had  once  launched  against  Jupiter.  He  calls  upon  the  spirits 
of  the  mountains,  the  springs,  and  the  whirlwinds  to  repeat  the  curse, 
but  they  are  able  to  tell  only  of  their  own  sympathetic  sufferings  when 
the  curse  was  uttered.    One  spirit  says  that 
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A  pilot  asleep  on  the  howling  sea 
Leaped  up  from  the  deck  in  agony, 
And  heard,  and  cried,  "Ah,  woe  is  me!" 
And  died  as  mad  as  the  wild  waves  be.-*- 

A  certain  critic,  lacking  Shelley's  intuitive  insight  into  the  situa- 
tion, thinks  that  this  sailor  should  have  rejoiced  to  hear  "Heaven's 
fell  King"  thus  roundly  cursed  and  condemned  to  eventual  oblivion. 
The  pilot's  action  appears  natural,  however,  when  we  know  the  nature 
of  the  subconscious  struggle  to  which  Prometheus'  imprecations  gave 
vent.  The  pilot,  hearing  the  oaths,  assumed,  for  a  moment,  the  in- 
tolerable oppression  the  hero  was  enduring,  and,  being  less  gigantic, 
perished  of  madness,  as  one  should  expect. 

Prometheus  objects  because  the  nature  spirits  will  not  repeat  to 
him,  who  made  his  agony  the  barrier  of  their  else  all-conquering  foe,^^ 
the  words  he  wishes  to  hear.  Here  enters  into  the  drama  for  the  first 
time  the  note  of  infantile  memory,  or  rather  an  idealized  memory  in 
the  form  of  a  wish.     Prometheus  speaks: 

Oh  rock-embosomed  lawns,  and  snow-fed  streams, 
Now  see  athwart  fro  re  vapours,  deep  below. 
Thro'  whose  o'ershadowing  woods  I  wandered  once 
With  Asia,  drinking  life  from  her  loved  eyes; 
Why  scorns  the  spirit,  which  informs  ye,  now 
To  commune  with  me?'^* 

Conventional  exegesis  interprets  Prometheus  as  Man  and  Asia 
as  Nature,  and  the  present  unhappy  state  of  society  is  supposed  to  be 
due  to  their  separation, — a  theory  sufficiently  vague  to  have  been 
applied  successfully  to  all  the  conflicting  tendencies  of  romanticism. 
The  "return  to  nature"  may  mean  anything  from  eating  raw  meat  to 
reading  the  classics.  But  if  Asia  is  understood  to  be  Mother  Nature, 
the  explanation  comes  fairly  close  to  the  facts,  for  Asia  is,  in  reality, 
the  second  mother,  the  mother-spouse,  the  "Daughter  of  Ocean," 
and,  hence,  the  sister  or  mother  surrogate  toward  whom  the  hero  is 
striving.  The  Marth,  with  whom  Prometheus  next  speaks,  plays  the 
role  of  the  Hrst,  or  physical  mother,  from  whom  Proinctluus  becomes 
more  and  more  detached  as  his  spirituali/.ation  advances,  llie  luirth 
herself  dares  not  repeat  Prometheus'  curse,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  it  was  directed  against  Jove,  the  incest  barrier. 

Earth  has  two  ton^^ucs,  the  language  of  life  and  the  language  of 
death.  The  signiHcancc  of  this  has  been  a  pu//.lc  to  cotiunentators. 
Earth  dares  not  *'speak  like  life"  to  Prometheus,  for  that  is  the  lati 
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guage  which  Jupiter  knows.    When  she  attemps  to  speak,  to  him  in  the 
language  of  the  dead,  Prometheus  exclaims : 

Obscurely  thro'  my  brain,  like  shadows  dim, 
Sweep  awful  thoughts,  rapid  and  thick.     I  feel 
Faint,  like  one  mingled  in  entwining  love; 
Yet  'tis  not  pleasure. 

And  Earth  answers: 

No,    thou   canst   not   hear: 
Thou  art  immortal,  and  this  tongue  is  known 
Only  to  those  who  die. 

It  would  seem  that  the  voice  of  life,  which  Jupiter  censors,  thus 
hindering  the  mother  speaking  as  her  true  self  (or  rather  hindering 
Prometheus  having  the  mother  speak  as  he  would  have  her) ,  is  nothing 
more  than  conscious  speech  and  thought.  It  must  be  remembered,  of 
course,  that  the  dialogue  and  the  characters  in  the  drama  are  purely 
subjective;  Earth,  Asia,  and  the  rest,  speak  not  as  themselves  but  as 
the  spirit  of  Prometheus  which  vitalizes  them;  each  one  plays  his 
part  in  the  mind  of  Prometheus;  each  expresses  only  the  attitude  which 
Prometheus  has  toward  him.  The'  speech  of  the  dead  which  produces 
in  Prometheus'  mind  confused  sensations  only,  and  which  Jupiter  does 
not  hear,  must  be,  then,  the  symbolic  speaking  of  the  unconscious. 
Earth's  enigmatic  reply  is,  consequently,  the  expression  of  the  hero's 
desire ;  Prometheus  wishes  to  be  really  immortal  and  realizes  that  to  be 
so  he  must  first  understand  the  language  of  the  dead;  that  is,  he  must 
release  the  suppressed  tongue  or  wish,  which  is  accomplished  by  be- 
coming as  one  of  the  dead  that  he  may  be  born  again. 

Though  Mother  Earth  is  unable  to  repeat  the  curse  for  Prome- 
theus, she  tells  him  that  there  are  two  worlds  of  life  and  death,  as  well 
as  two  tongues. 

One  that  which  thou  beholdest;    but  the  other 
Is  underneath  the  grave,  where  do.  inhabit 
The  shadows  of  all  forms  that  think  and  live 
Till  death  unite  them  and  they  part  no  more ; 
Dreams  and  the  light  imaginings  of  men. 
And  all  that  faith  creates  or  love  desires. 
Terrible,  strange,  sublime,  and  beauteous  shapes.^^ 

This  is  as  accurate  a  description  of  the  subconscious  as  one  could  wish 
for.     From  this  realm  of  the  unconscious,  where  nothing  is  forgotten, 
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Prometheus  summons,  naturally  enough,  the  Phantasm  of  Jupiter  to 
repeat  the  curse  hurled  originally  against  Jupiter  himself.  The  words 
are  uttered,  and,  coming  from  such  a  source,  Jupiter  has  no  power  to 
censor  them.  But  Prometheus  now  regrets  the  curse,  and  the  Earth 
interprets  his  forgiveness  as  defeat,  thus  indicating  the  further  separa- 
tion of  Prometheus  from  the  original  mother  in  the  progress  of  his 
spiritualization. 

Prometheus  is  then  tortured  by  the  Furies  who  present  to  him  a 
panorama  of  the  human  tragedy  of  the  birth  of  intelligence,  the  almost 
helpless  struggle  of  the  libido  to  free  itself  from  the  entanglements 
which  retard  It, 

Dost  thou  boast  the  clear  knowledge  thou  waken'dst  for  man? 

Then  was  kindled  within  him  a  thirst  which  outran 

Those  perishing  waters;  a  thirst  of  fierce  fever, 

Hope,  love,  doubt,  desire,  which  consume  him  for  ever.^* 

Yet  Prometheus,  undismayed,  pities  those  who  do  not  smart 
under  Jupiter's  oppressions,  who  have  not  gained  consciousness  of 
those  oppressions,  and  consequently  are  not  "saved." 

The  Furies  depart,  and  Earth  speaks: 

• 

I  felt  thy  torture,  son,  with  such  mixed  joy 
As  pain  and  virtue  give.     To  cheer  thy  state 
I  bid  ascend  those  subtle  and  fair  spirits, 
fVhose  homes  are  the  dim  caves  of  human  thought, 
And  who  inhabit  as  the  birds  the  wind, 
Its  world-surrounding  aetlier:  they  behold 
Beyond  the  twilight  realm,  as  in  a  glass, 
The  future:  may  they  speak  comfort  to  thee! 

TTiese  spirits  are  wishes  who  point  toward  the  future,  prophesying  the 
day  when  Prometheus  is  to  be  victorious  over  Jupiter;  and  love,  now 
hampered  and  destructive,  shall  be  free  and  creative.  The  act  draws 
to  a  dose  when  Prometheus,  convinced  that  salvation  is  achieved  by 
love  alone,  imagines  a  new  Asia,  modeled  on  his  past  visions.  He 
thinks  of  her  in  true  mother  symbols. 

How  fair  these  air-born  shapes!    And  yet  I  feel 
Most  vain  all  hope  but  love;   and  thou  art  far, 
Asia!  who,  when  my  being  overflowed, 
Wert  like  n  golden  chalice  to  bright  wine 
Which  elM  had  sunk  into  the  thirsty  dust." 

At  the  beginnin({  of  the  second  act  we  are  transported  from  the 
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desolate  scene  of  Prometheus'  suffering  to  a  vale  in  the  Indian  Cau- 
casus made  lovely  by  the  power  of  Asia's  "transforming  presence" 
alone.  Asia's  sisters,  Panthea  and  lone,  have  free  access  to  Prome- 
theus, it  seems,  and  can  bear  tidings  and  words  of  consolation  between 
the  parted  lovers.  Asia  is,  in  fact,  exiled  by  Jupiter,  the  tyrant  of 
Prometheus'  own  making,  simply  because  she  is  unconsciously  reserved 
for  the  ultimate  and  transcendent  love  which  is  to  recreate  the  earth. 

Disregarding  the  scene  divisions,  the  significant  incidents  of  the 
act  are  these:  Asia,  who  is  discovered  alone,  awaiting  Panthea  and 
news  from  Prometheus,  expresses,  directly  and  by  the  familiar  symbol- 
ism of  her  landscape  descriptions,  the  desire  and  longing  that  Prome- 
theus has  for  her.  Panthea  appears,  somewhat  belated,  pleading  as 
excuse,  two  dreams.  She  repeats  dreams  which  she  and  lone  had  had  of 
love  with  the  rejuvenated  Prometheus.  These  dreams,  no  doubt,  in- 
dicate the  feeling  which  Prometheus  had  for  Panthea  and  lone,  who 
were  simply  temporary  substitutes  for  Asia.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
Panthea  is  the  messenger  between  the  lovers.  She  and  lone  play, 
perhaps,  the  part  which  Shelley's  own  wives  played  in  actual  life;  they 
were  less  perfect  embodiments  of  the  ideal  woman-to-be. 

But  Panthea  (or  rather  Prometheus)  had  had  another  dream, 
for  the  moment  forgotten,  which  now  appears  in  audible  form  as  the 
follow  theme.  This  dream,  assisted  by  Echoes,  voices  the  exquisite 
follow  lyrics  which  lead  Asia  and  Panthea  to  the  realm  of  Demo- 
gorgon. 

O,  follow,  follow, 

As  our  voice  recedeth 
Thro'  the  caverns  hollow, 
Where  the  forest  spreadeth. 

etc. 
In  the  world  unknown 
Sleeps  a  voice  unspoken; 
•  By  thy  step  alone 

Can  its  rest  be  broken; 
Child  of  Ocean ! 

These  are  a  revival  of  the  wandering  motif.  This  time,  however,  the 
unconscious  of  Prometheus,  clarified  by  the  proper  suffering,  is  leading 
unerringly  toward  a  solution  of  the  dilemma. 

The  Voices  lead  Asia  and  Panthea  to  a  "pinnacle  of  Rock  among 
Mountains,"  where  Panthea  exclaims: 

Hither  the  sound  has  borne  us — to  the  realm 
Of  Demogorgon,  and  the  empty  portal, 
Like  a  volcano's  meteor-breathing  chasm, 
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Whence  the  oracular  vapour  is  hurled  up 

Which  lonely  men  drink  wandering  in  their  youth, 

And  call  truth,  virtue,  love,  genius,  or  joy, 

That  maddening  wine  of  life,  whose  dregs  they  drain 

To  deep  intoxication ;    and  uplift 

Like  Maenads  who  cn,^  loud,  Evoe!  Evoe! 

The  voice  that  is  contagion  to  the  world. 

This  indicates  quite  clearly  the  nature  of  the  character,  Demogorgon, 
who  has  been  mentioned  before  in  the  drama"  as  inhabiting  that  realm 
we  called  the  "subconscious,"  "beneath  the  grave,"  from  which  place 
Prometheus  summoned  the  Phantasm  of  Jupiter.  Demogorgon  is 
none  other  than  a  personification  of  the  repressed  portion  of  the  libido. 
The  follow  impulse  is  simply  the  struggle  of  Prometheus  to  bring  Asia 
in  contact  with  Demogorgon,  the  unfulfilled  past,  the  rankling  mem- 
ory.^* It  will  be  noticed  that  Panthea's  description  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  repressed  libido  is  correct;  it  is  the  origin  of  all  religious  ex- 
pression; it  is  a  bursting  reservoir  of  restrained  energy. 
Spirits  again  lead  them: 

To  the  deep,  to  the  deep, 

Down,  down! 
Through  the  shade  of  sleep, 
Through  the  cloudy  strife 
Of  Death  and  of  Life; 
Through  the  veil  and  the  har 
Of  things  which  seem  and  are 
Even  to  the  steps  of  the  remotest  throne, 

Down,  down! 

The  similarity  of  this  scene  to  F'aust's  descent  to  the  Mothers,  ad- 
mirably interpreted  by  Dr.  Jung,**  is  patent."  I  he  descent  motif 
is  common  to  all  mythologies;  it  is  evinced  in  the  many  stories  of  .the 
descent  of  the  sun  god  into  the  lower  regions,  preliminary  to  rebirth 
and  the  dawn  of  a  new  day;  and  by  Christ's  three  day's  descent  into 
hell.  In  this  case,  however,  Prometheus  does  not  go  into  hailcs  him- 
self, but  his  unconscious  sends  Asia  there  to  receive  the  confirmation 
of  mothcrhooil. 

Asia  and  Panthca  arc  next  seen  in  the  cave  of  Demogorgon,  in 
the  depths.  The  deep  valley  and  the  cave  will  be  recognized  as  mother 
symbols  and  Demogorgon  as  the  repressed  incest  wish  that  inhabits 
them.  Asia  puts  several  general  (jucstions  to  Demogorgon  ami  finally 
wins  the  oracular  rcplv  which  marks  (he  turning  point  in  (he  drama. 
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If  the  abysm 
Could  vomit  forth  its  secrets.     .     .     .     But  a  voice 
Is  wanting,  the  deep  truth  is  imageless ; 
For  what  would  it  avail  to  bid  thee  gaze 
On  the  revolving  world  ?     What  to  bid  speak 
Fate,  Time,  Occasion,  Chance,  and  Change?     To  these 
All  things  are  subject  but  eternal  love.*^' 

The  apotheosis  of  love  is  complete:  Asia,  Prometheus'  forward- 
striving  libido,  has  established  communication  with  the  pent-up,  in- 
cestuous, and  retrogressive  libido  which  is  immediately  drained  into 
the  new,  progressive  form.  Asia  is  now  the  perfect  mother  surro- 
gate, and,  like  the  mythical  heroes  who  return  from  the  dark  cavern 
with  the  treasure  of  swelling  life,*"  she  ascends,  transfigured  as  the 
eternal  mother. 

A  chariot,  driven  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Hour  of  Prometheus'  re- 
lease, appears,  and  the  Spirit  addresses  Asia : 

My  coursers  are  fed  with  the  lightning 

They  drink  of  the  whirlwind's  stream 
And  when  the  red  morning  is  bright'ning 

They  bathe  in  the  fresh  sunbeam. 

They  have  strength  for  their  swiftness  I  deem, 
Then  ascend  with  me.  Daughter  of  Ocean. 

One  recalls  at  once  the  Tartar  steed  in  "The  Revolt  of  Islam"  and  the 
lines  of  Faust,  quoted  by  Dr.  Jung: 

A  fiery  chariot  borne  on  boyant  pinions, 
Sweeps  near  me  now. 

It  is  the  proper  vehicle  in  which  to  ascend  to  a  cloud  above  the  moun- 
tains, where  Asia's  transfiguration  is  to  be  completed.  Panthea  be- 
holds the  change  in  Asia,  and  voices  Prometheus'  desire  which  has 
now  expanded  until  the  whole  universe  feels  it  sympathetically: 

Hear'st  thou  not  sounds  i*  the  air  which  speak  of  love 
Of  all  articulate  beings?    Feelest  thou  not 
The  inanimate  winds  enamoured  of  thee? 

A  Voice  in  the  air,  representing  Prometheus,  then  sings  a  love 
lyric  which,  in  its  fervor  and  symbolism,  surpasses  all  others  in  beauty: 
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Child  of  Light!  thy  limbs  are  burning 

Thro'  the  vest  which  seems  to  hide  them ; 
As  the  radiant  lines  of  morning 

Thro'  the  clouds  ere  they  divide  them ; 
And  this  atmosphere  divinest 
Shrouds  thee  wheresoe'er  thou  shinest. 

etc. 

We  noted  a  similar  image,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  description 
of  the  veiled  maid  in  "Master."  Asia  answers  with  the  lyric,  "My 
soul  is  an  enchanted  boat,"  the  last  stanza  of  which  shows  that  Shelley 
had  a  true  feeling  for  the  symbolism  of  sacrifice,  death,  and  rebirth. 

We  have  past  Age's  icy  caves, 

And  Manhood's  dark  and  tossing  waves, 
And  youth's  smooth  ocean,  smiling  to  betray : 

Beyond  the  glassy  gulphs  we  flee 

Of  shadow  peopled  Infancy, 
Through  Death  and  Birth,  to  a  diviner  day. 

The  opening  of  the  third  act  reveals  Jupiter  on  the  throne.  His 
period  is  short,  however,  for  the  car  of  the  hour  arrives,  carrying 
Demogorgon  who  descends  and  pronounces  Jupiter's  doom.  Jupiter 
falls,  for  when  the  subconscious  has  been  revealed  and  the  retrogres- 
sive libido  given  progressive  expression,  the  incest  barrier  must  neces- 
sarily cease  to  exist.  But  as  he  falls,  Jupiter  shouts  to  Demogorgon 
"We  two  will  sink  on  the  wide  waves  of  ruin."  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Demogorgon  appears  no  more  in  the  drama,  except  in  a  sort  of 
curtain-call  at  the  end  of  the  jubilee  of  the  last  act,  to  bow  and  tell 
how  it  was  all  done,  but  even  here  his  character  is  entirely  altered. 
The  prophetic  Demogorgon  is  gone  with  Jupiter,  for  there  is  no  re- 
pressed libido  in  the  perfect  state,— only  a  conscious  movement  toward 

the  object  of  desire. 

Prometheus  is  released  and  immediately  says: 

Asia,  thou  light  of  life, 

Shadow  of  Beauty  unbchcld :  and  ye, 

Fair  sister  nymphs,  who  made  long  years  of  pain 

Sweet  to  remember,  thro'  your  love  and  care: 

Henceforth  we  will  not  part.    Thrrr  is  a  cave 

All  (ivcfKrown  with  trailing  odorous  plants, 

Which  curtain  out  the  day  with  leaves  and  flowers, 

And  pavrd  with  veined  rmrrald.  and  a  fountain 

Uaps  in  tlir  niidst  with  an  awakening  sound. 
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This  is  the  cue  for  the  universe  to  be  seized  with  a  gigantic  love 
trance,  known  as  the  millennium.  The  remainder  of  the  play  is  a 
paean  of  exaltation  over  the  freedom  of  love,  a  rhapsody  of  liberation. 
Earth,  no  longer  Mother  Earth  but  a  young  male  spirit,  in  love  with 
his  sister  the  Moon,  strikes  the  dominant  theme: 

The  joy,  the  triumph,  the  delight,  the  madness! 
The  boundless,   overflowing   bursting   gladness, 
The  vaporous  exultation  not  to  be  confined ! 
Ha!  Ha!  the  animation  of  delight 
Which  wraps  me,  like  an  atmosphere  of  light, 
And  bears  me  as  a  cloud  is  borne  by  its  own  wind. 
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ABOUT  twenty-five  years  ago  I  published  in  my  Psychology 
of  Suggestion  a  series  of  experiments  on  Normal  and  Ab- 
normal Suggestibility,  carried  on  at  various  laboratories  in- 
cluding my  own  laboratory.  I  developed  the  psycho-physi- 
ological theory  of  the  subconscious,  traced  the  causation  and  nature  of 
subconscious  activities,  and  worked  out  the  laws  of  normal  and  abnor- 
mal suggestibility.     The  following  pertains  to  our  present  subject: 

The  nervous  centers  of  man's  nervous  system,  if  classified  as  to 
function,  may  be  divided  into  inferior  and  superior.  The  inferior 
centers  are  characterized  by  reflex  and  automatic  activities.  A  stim- 
ulus excites  the  peripheral  nerve-endings  of  some  sense-organ.  At 
once  a  nerve-current  is  set  up  in  the  afferent  nerves.  The  current 
in  its  turn  stimulates  a  plexus  of  central  ganglia,  the  nerve  energy  of 
which  is  set  free,  and  is  propagated  along  the  efferent  nerves  towards 
muscles  and  glands, — secretions,  muscular  contractions  and  relaxa- 
tions are  the  result;  biologically  regarded,  various  reactions  and  ad- 
justments follow. 

Ingoing  and  outgoing  nerve  currents  with  their  various  end- 
reactions  may  be  modified  by  the  nerve  centers.  Nerve  currents  may 
be  intensified,  decreased  in  energy,  or  even  entirely  inhibited  by  central 
ganglia  or  by  their  mutual  interaction  and  interferences.  Sherrington 
and  other  physiologists  hav^e  by  a  number  of  experiments  formulated 
some  of  the  important  principles  of  such  physiological  activities. 
The  law  of  inhibition  or  interference  early  formulated  by  Ziehen  may 
suffice:  "If  an  excitation  of  a  definite  intensity .(w)  take  place  in  one 
cortical  element  (/>),  and  another  excitation  of  a  different  intensity 
(«)  take  place  at  the  same  time  in  another  cortical  element  {c)  which 
is  connected  by  a  path  of  conduction  with  element  (t),  the  two  intensi- 
ties of  excitation  may  modify  each  other." 

Although  such  modifications  frequently  occur,  it  nevertheless 
remains  true  that  the  inferior  nerve-centers  are  of  a  reflex  nature. 

9.1 
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No  sooner  is  the  nerve-energy  of  a  lower  center  set  free  than  at  once 
it  tends  to  discharge  itself  into  action.  Thus  every  sensation,  percep- 
tion, feeling,  emotion,  thought,  or  belief,  if  left  uncontrolled,  tends  to 
be  translated  into  some  appropriate  movement,  action,  or  reaction. 
The  physiologicaPprocess  of  setting  free  the  nerve  energy  in  a  cen- 
tral ganglion,  or  in  a  system  of  central  ganglia,  is  accompanied  by 
activity  in  the  simpler,  but  more  organized,  more  integrated  nerve 
centers,  and  by  the  lower  psychic  functions  of  simple  sentience,  sen- 
sibility; and  in  the  more  complex,  but  less  integrated,  less 
organized  centers,  by  the  higher  psychic  functions  of  consciousness, 
such  as  sensations,  precepts,  images,  ideas,  and  emotions. 

Turning  now  to  the  superior  or  the  highest  nerve-centers,  we  find 
that  they  are  characterized  by  the  highest  mental  functions,  thought 
and  reasoning,  choice  and  will.  A  number  of  impressions,  sensations 
and  precepts  reach  those  thought  and  will-centers;  then  a  critical,  a 
sifting,  a  selecting,  a  controlling  or  inhibitory  process  begins.  Some  of 
the  mental  states  are  modified  and  are  permitted  to  develop  within  cer- 
tain limits,  others  are  given  full  play,  while  still  others,  and  possibly  the 
majority  of  them,  are  rejected  and  inhibited,  not  taking  effect  in  reac- 
tions and  adjustments  to  the  environment. 

The  inhibited  states  belong  to  the  great  number  of  possible 
states  with  their  reactions  out  of  which  selection  is  made  by  the  crit- 
ical thought  and  will-centers.  These  mental  states,  images,  ideas,  and 
feelings  with  their  end-reactions,  out  of  which  selection  is  made,  Gal- 
ton  aptly  terms  "the  antechamber  of  consciousness."  They  are  on  the 
margin  of  consciousness,  and  are  partly  of  a  conscious  and  partly  of  a 
subconscious  character.  To  quote  from  Galton:  "Although  the 
brain  is  able  to  do  fair  work  fluently  in  an  automatic  way,  and  though 
it  will  of  its  own  accord,  strike  out  sudden  and  happy  ideas,  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  it  is  capable  of  working  thoroughly  and  profoundly  without 
past  or  present  effort.  The  character  of  this  effort  seems  to  me 
chiefly  to  lie  in  bringing  the  contents  of  the  antechamber  more  nearly 
within  the  ken  of  consciousness,  which  then  takes  comprehensive  note 
of  all  its  contents,  and  compels  the  logical  faculty  to  test  them 
seriatim  before  selecting  the  fittest  for  a  summons  to  the  presence 
of  the  chamber.  The  thronging  of  the  antechamber  is,  1  am  con- 
vinced, beyond  my  control." 

Mental  activity  in  its  rational  or  integrative  aspects  whether  log- 
ical, moral,  or  aesthetic,  is  essentially  selective  in  character.  The 
logical  process  draws  definite  conclusions  from  given  premises;  the 
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moral  man  or  the  ethical  thinker  regards  definite  relations  in  behavior 
in  response  to  definite  relations  in  the  environment  as  right  or  wrong; 
while  the  artist  or  the  one  who  enjoys  artistic  work  appreciates  defi- 
nite relations  and  combinations  as  the  artistic  and  the  beautiful.  Even 
in  ordinary  life  where  the  process  of  selection  is  not  so  rigid  as  in  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  philosophy,  still  the  process  of  attention  for  the 
maintenance  of  rationality  is  a  severe  judge  in  the  rejection  of  unfit 
streams  of  thoughts  and  ideas  that  may  present  themselves  in  the 
antechamber  of  consciousness,  as  Galton  terms  the  state  of  the  mind. 
In  a  train  of  ideas,  few  ideas  of  the  total  mass  that  offer  themselves 
are  accepted,  or  utilized  by  the  guiding,  controlling  consciousness  to 
be  acted  upon  in  the  life  adjustments  of  the  organism.  This  holds 
true  not  only  of  the  material  needs,  but  more  especially  of  the  spiritual 
interests  of  man.  The  higher  the  level  of  mental  activity,  the  more 
definite,  the  more  precise,  the  more  rigid  the  selective  process  becomes. 
The  stream  of  consciousness,  as  it  rushes  along,  selects,  synthetizes  or, 
physiologically  speaking,  integrates  those  trains  of  ideas  which  help 
most  effectually  to  reach  the  destination,  or,  in  other  words,  are  espec- 
ially fit  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 

This  selective  will-activity  of  the  highest  nerve-systems,  given  in 
the  will-effort  of  selection,  forms  the  very  nucleus  of  man's  rational 
life. 

These  superior  selective  "choice  and  will  centers,"  localized  by 
Ferrier,  Wundt,  Bianchi  and  others,  in  the  frontal  lobes,  and  by  others 
in  the  upper  layers  of  the  cortex,  on  account  of  their  selective  and 
inhibitory  functions,  may  be  characterized  as  selective  and  inhibitory 
centers  par  excellence. 

Man's  nerve  organization  may  thus  be  classified  into  two  main 
systems:  I.  the  inferior,  including  the  reflex,  the  instinctive,  the  auto- 
matic centres;  and  II.  the  superior,  the  controlling,  selective,  and  in- 
hibitory brain-centres  of  the  cortex.  Parallel  to  the  double  systems  of 
nerve-centres,  we  also  have  a  double  mental  activity,  or  double-con- 
sciousness as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  inferior,  the  organic,  the  instinc- 
tive, the  automatic,  the  reflex  consciousness,  or  briefly  termed  the  sub- 
consciousness; and  the  superior,  the  choosing,  the  willing,  the  critical, 
the  zvill-conscioiisness.  This  controlling  will-consciousness  may  also  be 
characterized  as  the  guardian-consciousness  of  the  species  and  of  the 
individual. 

From  an  evolutionary,  or  teleological  standpoint,  we  can  well 
realize  the  biological  function  or  importance  of  this  guardian-con- 
sciousness.    The  external  world  bombards  the  living  organism  with 
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innumerable  stimuli.  From  all  sides  thousands  of  impressions  come 
crowding  upon  the  senses  of  the  individual.  Each  impression  with  its 
appropriate  receptors  has  its  corresponding  system  of  reactions  which, 
if  not  modified  or  counteracted,  may  end  in  some  harmful  or  fatal 
result.  It  is  not  of  advantage  to  the  organism  of  a  highly  complex 
organization  to  respond  with  reactions  to  all  impressions  coming 
from  the  external  environment.  Hence,  that  organism  will  succeed 
best  in  the  struggle  for  existence  that  possesses  some  selective,  critical, 
inhibitory  "choice  and  will"  centres.  The  more  organized  and  the 
more  sensitive  and  delicate  those  centres  are,  the  better  will  the 
organism  succeed  in  its  life  existence.  The  guardian-consciousness 
wards  off,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  harmful  blows  given  by  the 
stimuli  of  the  external  environment.  In  man,  this  same  guardian 
consciousness  keeps  on  constructing,  by  a  series  of  elimination  and 
selection,  a  new  environment,  individual  and  social,  which  leads  to  an 
ever  higher  and  more  perfect  development  and  realization  of  the  inner 
powers  of  individuality  and  personality. 

Under  normal  conditions  man's  superior  and  inferior  centres  with 
their  corresponding  upper,  critical,  controlling  consciousness  together 
with  the  inferior  automatic,  reflex  centres  and  their  concomitant  sub- 
conscious consciousness  keep  on  functioning  in  full  harmony.  The 
upper  and  lower  consciousness  form  one  organic  unity, — one  con- 
scious, active  personality.  Under  certain  abnormal  conditions,  how- 
ever, the  two  systems  of  nerve-centres  with  their  corresponding  mental 
activities  may  become  dissociated.  The  superior  nerve-centers  with 
their  critical,  controlling  consciousness  may  become  inhibited,  split  oh 
from  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system.  The  reflex,  automatic,  instinc- 
tive, subconscious  centres  with  their  mental  functions  are  laid  bare, 
thus  becoming  directly  accessible  to  the  stimuli  of  the  outside 
world;  they  fall  a  prey  to  the  influences  of  external  surroundings, 
influences  termed  suggestions.  The  critical,  controlling,  guardian- 
consciousness,  being  cut  off  and  absent,  the  rciiuccii  imlividuality  lacks 
the  rational  guidance  and  orientation,  given  by  the  upper  choice 
and  will-centres,  becomes  the  helpless  plaything  of  all  sorts  of  sug- 
gestions, sinking  into  the  trance  states  of  the  subconscious.  It  is  this 
subconscious  that  forms  the  highway  of  suggestions,  suggestibility 
being  its  essential  characteristic.  I  he  subconscious  rises  to  the  sur- 
face of  consciousness,  so  to  say,  whenever  there  is  a  weakening,  par- 
alyiit,  or  inhibition  of  the  upper,  controlling  will  and  choice-centres, 
or  in  other  words,  whenever  there  is  a  disaggregation  of  the  superior 
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from  the  inferior  nerve-centers,  followed  by  an  increase  of  ideo-sen- 
sory,  ideo-motor,  sensori-secretory,  reflex  excitability;  and  ideation- 
ally,  or  rationally  by  an  abnormal  intensity  and  extensity  of  suggesti- 
bility. In  order  to  bring  to  the  fore  subconscious  activities  with  their 
reflex,  automatic  psycho-motor  reactions  by  removal  of  the  upper  con- 
sciousness I  have  found  requisite,  in  my  investigations,  the  following 
conditions: 

Normal  Suggestibility, — Suggestibility  in  the  Normal,  Waking 
State : 

( 1 )  Fixation  of  the  Attention. 

(2)  Distraction  of  the  Attention. 

(3)  Monotony. 

(4)  Limitation  of  Voluntary  Activity. 

(5)  Limitation  of  the  Field  of  Consciousness. 

(6)  Inhibition. 

(7)  Immediate  Execution  of  the  Suggestion. 

Abnormal  Suggestibility, — Suggestibility  in  Hypnotic  and  Trance 
States : 

(i)  Fixation  of  the  Attention. 

(2)  Monotony. 

(3)  Limitation  of  Voluntary  Activity. 

(4)  Limitation  of  the  Field  of  Consciousness. 

(5)  Inhibition. 

The  nature  of  abnormal  suggestibility,  the  result  of  my  investi- 
gations given  in  the  same  volume,  is  a  disaggregation  of  consciousness, 
a  cleavage  of  the  mind,  a  cleft  that  may  become  ever  deeper  and  wider, 
ending  in  a  total  disjunction  of  the  waking,  guiding,  controlling  guar- 
dian-consciousness from  the  automatic,  reflex,  subconscious  conscious- 
ness. .  .  .  Normal  suggestibility  is  of  like  nature, — it  is  a  cleft 
in  the  mind;  only  here  the  cleft  is  not  so  deep,  not  so  lasting  as  in 
hypnosis  or  in  the  other  subconscious  trance  states;  the  split  is  here  but 
momentary;  the  mental  cleavage,  or  the  psycho-physiological  disag- 
gregation of  the  superior  from  the  inferior  centres  with  their  concomi- 
tant psychic  activities  Is  evanescent,  fleeting,  often  disappearing  at  the 
moment  of  its  appearance. 

In  the  same  work  the  following  laws  of  suggestibility  were  form- 
ulated by  me : 

(I)  Normal  suggestibility  varies  as  indirect  suggestion  and 
inversely  as  direct  suggestion. 
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(II)  Abnormal  suggestibility  varies  as  direct  suggestion  and 
inversely  as  indirect  suggestion. 

A  comparison  of  the  conditions  of  normal  and  abnormal  suggesti- 
bility is  valuable,  since  it  reveals  the  nature  of  suggestibility,  and  dis- 
closes its  fundamental  law.  An  examination  of  the  two  sets  of  condi- 
tions shows  that  in  abnormal  suggestibility  two  conditions,  distraction 
of  attention  and  immediate  execution  are  absent,  otherwise  the  condi- 
tions are  the  same.  This  sameness  of  conditions  clearly  indicates  the 
fact  that  both  normal  and  abnormal  suggestibility  flow  from  some 
one  common  source,  that  they  are  of  like  nature,  and  due  to  similar 
causes.  Now  a  previous  study  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nature 
of  abnormal  suggestibility  is  a  disaggregation  of  consciousness,  a  slit 
produced  in  the  mind,  a  crack  that  may  become  wider  and 
deeper,  ending  in  a  total  disjunction  of  the  waking,  guiding,  controlling 
consciousness  from  the  reflex  consciousness.  Normal  suggestibility 
is  of  like  nature,  it  is  a  cleft  in  the  mind;  only  here  the  cleft  is  not  so 
deep,  not  so  lasting  as  it  is  in  hypnosis,  or  in  the  state  of  abnormal 
suggestibility.  The  split  is  here  but  momentary,  disappearing  almost 
at  the  very  moment  of  its  appearance. 

This  fleeting,  evanescent  character  of  the  split  explains  why 
suggestion  in  the  normal  state,  why  normal  suggestibility  requires 
immediate  execution  as  one  of  its  indispensable  conditions.  We 
must  take  the  opportunity  of  the  momentary  ebb  of  the  controlling 
consciousness  and  hastily  plant  our  suggestion  in  the  soil  of  reflex 
consciousness.  We  must  watch  for  this  favorable  moment,  not  let  it 
slip  by,  otherwise  the  suggestion  is  a  failure.  Furthermore,  we  must 
be  careful  to  keep  in  abeyance,  for  the  moment,  the  ever-active 
waves  of  the  controlling  consciousness.  We  must  find  for  them 
work  in  some  other  direction;  we  must  divert,  we  must  distract  them. 
That  is  why  normal  suggestibility  requires  the  additional  conditions 
of  distraction  and  of  immediate  execution.  For  in  the  waking  state 
the  waking,  controlling  consciousness  is  always  on  its  guard,  and,  when 
enticed  away,  leaves  its  ground  only  for  a  moment.  In  normal  suggest- 
ibility the  psychic  split  is  but  faint;  the  lesion,  effected  in  the  body 
consciousness,  is  superficial,  transitory,  fleeting.  In  abnormal  suggest- 
ibility, on  the  contrary,  the  slit  is  deep  ami  lasting, — it  is  a  severe 
gath.  In  both  cases,  however,  we  have  a  removal,  a  dissociation  of  the 
waking  from  the  subwaking,  reflex  consciousness,  suggestion  becoming 
effected  only  through  the  latter.  For  suggestibility  is  the  attribute  of 
the  subwaking,  reflex  consciousness. 
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A  comparison  of  the  two  laws  discloses  the  same  relation.  The 
two  laws  are  the  reverse  of  each  other,  thus  clearly  indicating  the 
presence  of  a  controlling  inhibiting  conscious  element  in  one  case,  and 
its  absence  in  the  other.  In  the  normal  state  we  must  guard  against 
the  inhibitory,  waking  consciousness,  and  we  have  to  make  our  sug- 
gestion as  indirect  as  possible.  In  the  abnormal  state,  on  the  con- 
trary, no  circumspection  is  needed;  the  controlling,  inhibitory  waking 
consciousness  is  more  or  less  absent,  the  subwaking,  reflex  conscious- 
ness is  exposed  to  external  stimuli,  and  our  suggestions  are  therefore 
the  more  effective,  the  more  direct  we  make  them.  Suggestibility  is 
a  function  of  disaggregation  of  consciousness,  a  disaggregation  in 
which  the  subwaking,  reflex  consciousness  enters  into  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  external  world.     The  general  law  of  suggestibility  is: 

Suggestibility  varies  as  the  amount  of  disaggregation,  and  in- 
versely as  the  unification  of  consciousness. 

"The  problem  that  interested  me  most  was  to  come  into  close 
contact  with  the  subwaking  self.  What  is  its  fundamental  nature? 
What  are  the  main  traits  of  its  character?  Since  in  hypnosis  the  sub- 
waking self  is  freed  from  its  chains,  is  untrammeled  by  the  shackles  of 
the  upper,  controlling  self,  since  in  hypnosis  the  underground  self 
is  more  or  less  exposed  to  our  view,  it  is  plain  that  experimentation 
on  the  hypnotic  self  will  introduce  us  into  the  secret  life  of  the  subwak- 
ing self;  for  as  we  pointed  out  the  two  are  identical.  I  have  made  all 
kinds  of  experiments,  bringing  subjects  into  catalepsy,  somnambulism, 
giving  illusions,  hallucinations,  post-hypnotic  suggestions,  etc.  As  a 
result  of  my  work  one  central  truth  stands  out  clear,  and  that  is  the 
extraordinary  plasticity  of  the  subwaking  self. 

"If  you  can  only  in  some  way  or  other  succeed  in  separating  the 
primary  controlling  consciousness  from  the  lower  one,  the  waking 
from  the  subwaking  self,  so  that  they  should  no  longer  keep  company, 
you  can  do  anything  you  please  with  the  subwaking  self.  You  can 
make  its  legs,  its  hands,  any  limb  you  like,  perfectly  rigid;  you  can 
make  it  eat  pepper  for  sugar;  you  can  make  it  drink  water  for  wine; 
feel  cold  or  warm;  hear  delightful  stories  in  the  absence  of  all  sound; 
feel  pain  or  pleasure;  see  oranges  where  there  is  nothing;  you  can 
make  it  eat  them  and  enjoy  their  taste.  In  short,  you  can  do  with 
the  subwaking  self  anything  you  like.  The  subwaking  consciousness 
is  in  your  power,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  The  nature 
of  its  plasticity  is  revealed  by  its  extreme  suggestibility. 
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"I  wanted  to  get  an  insight  into  the  very  nature  of  the  subwak- 
ing self;  I  wished  to  make  a  personal  acquaintance  with  it.  'What  is 
its  personal  character?'  I  asked.  How  surprised  I  was  when,  after 
a  close  interrogation,  the  answer  came  to  me  that  there  can  possibly 
be  no  personal  acquaintance  with  it, — for  the  subwaking  self  lacks 
personality." 

Under  certain  conditions  a  cleavage  may  occur  between  the  two 
selves,  and  then  the  subwaking  self  may  rapidly  grow,  develop,  and 
attain  (apparently)  the  plane  of  self-consciousness,  get  crystallized 
into  a  person,  and  give  itself  a  name,  imaginary,  or  borrowed  from 
history.  (This  accounts  for  the  spiritualistic  phenomena  of  person- 
ality, guides,  controls,  and  communications  by  dead  personalities,  or 
spirits  coming  from  another  world,  such  as  have  been  observed  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Piper  and  other  mediums  of  like  type;  it  accounts  for  all 
the  phenomena  of  multiple  personality,  simulating  the  dead  or  the 
living,  or  formed  anew  out  of  the  matrix  of  the  subconsciousness.  All 
such  personality  metamorphoses  can  be  easily  developed,  under  fav- 
orable conditions,  in  any  psycho-pathological  laboratory).  The 
newly  crystallized  personality  is,  as  a  rule,  extremely  unstable,  ephe- 
meral, shadowy  in  its  outlines  (spirit-like,  ghost-like),  tends  to  become 
amorphous,  being  formed  again  and  again  under  the  influence  of 
favorable  conditions  and  suggestions,  rising  to  the  surface  of  con- 
sciousness, then  sinking  into  the  subconsciousness,  and  disappearing, 
only  to  give  rise  to  new  personality  metamorphoses,  bursting  like  so 
many  bubbles  on  the  surface  of  the  upper  stream  of  consciousness. 

A  few  quotations  from  my  work  on  the  subject  of  the  subcon- 
scious may  help  to  elucidate  the  main  traits  of  the  lower  secondary  self 
with  its  extreme  suggestibility  and  authomatic,   reflex  consciousness: 

"The  subwaking  self  is  extremely  credulous;  it  lacks  all  sense  of 
the  true  and  the  rational.  'Two  and  two  make  five.'  'Yes.'  Any- 
thing is  accepted,  if  sufficiently  emphasized  by  the  hypnotizer.  The 
suggestibility  and  imitativcncss  of  the  subwaking  self  were  tliscussed 
by  mc  at  great  length.  What  I  should  like  to  point  out  here  is  the  ex- 
trcnrie  servility  and  cowardliness  of  that  self.  Show  hesitation,  and  it 
will  show  fight;  command  authoritatively,  and  it  will  obey  slavishly. 

"The  subwaking  self  is  devoid  of  all  morality.  It  will  steal 
without  the  least  scruple  ;  it  will  poison  ;  it  will  stab  ;  it  will  assassinate 
itt  best  friends  without  the  least  scruple.  When  completely  cut  ot? 
from  the  waking  person,  it  is  precluded  from  conscience." 

'Ihis  explains  the  many  atrocities  committetl  by  the  Assyrian, 
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Macedonian,  Roman  or  German  soldier  who  by  a  long  course  of  mili- 
tary training  had  fallen  into  the  degraded  and  wretched  state  of  the 
irresponsible,  slavish,  sub-conscious  self. 

"The  subwaking  self  dresses  to  fashion,  gossips  in  company,  runs 
riot  in  busniess-panics,  revels  in  the  crowd,  storms  in  the  mob,  pa- 
rades on  the  streets,  drills  in  the  camp,  and  prays  in  revival  meetings. 
Its  senses  are  acute,  but  its  sense  is  nil.  Association  by  contiguity,  the 
automatic,  reflex  mental  mechanism  of  the  brute,  is  the  only  one  it  pos- 
sesses. 

"The  subwaking  self  lacks  all  personality  and  individuality; 
it  is  absolutely  servile.  //  has  no  moral  law,  no  law  at  all.  To  be 
a  law  unto  one-self,  the  chief  and  essential  characteristic  of  personality, 
is  the  very  trait  the  subwaking  self  so  glaringly  lacks. 

"The  subwaking  self  has  no  will;  it  is  blown  hither  and  thither 
by  all  sorts  of  incoming  suggestions.    //  is  essentially  a  brutal  self. 

"The  primary  self  alone  possesses  true  personality,  will,  and  self- 
control.  The  primary  self  alone  is  a  law  unto  itself, — a  personality 
having  the  power  of  investigating  its  own  nature,  of  discovering 
faults,  creating  ideals,  striving  after  them,  struggling  for  them,  and  by 
continuous  efforts  of  will  attaining  to  higher  and  higher  stages  of 
personality." 

Suggestibility  is  a  fundamental  attribute  of  man's  nature.  We 
should,  therefore,  expect  that  man  in  his  social  capacity  would  manifest 
this  general  property ;  .and  such  do  we  actually  find  to  be  the  case. 
What  is  required  is  the  bringing  about  of  a  disaggregation  in  the 
social  consciousness.  Such  a  disaggregation  may  either  be  fleeting, 
unstable,  the  type  is  that  of  normal  suggestibility;  or  the  disaggregation 
may  become  stable,  the  type  is  then  that  of  abnormal  suggestibility. 
The  one  is  the  suggestibility  of  the  crowd,  the  latter  that  of  the 
mob.  In  the  mob  direct  suggestion  is  effective,  in  the  crowd  indirect 
suggestion.  The  clever  stump  orator,  the  politician,  the  preacher 
fixes  the  attention  of  the  crowd  on  himself,  while  interesting  the 
hearers  in  his  "subject."  The  orator,  the  preacher,  or  the  dema- 
gogue, the  politician,  distracts  the  attention  of  the  crowd  by  his  stories, 
frequently  giving  his  suggestion  in  some  indirect  and  striking  way, 
winding  up  the  long  yarn  by  a  climax,  requiring  immediate  execution 
of  the  suggestion. 

The  condition  of  limitation  of  voluntary  movements  Is  of  para- 
mount importance  in  suggestibility  in  general,  since  it  brings  about  a 
narrowing  down  of  the  field  of  consciousness  which  of  all  other  condi- 
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tions  is  most  favorable  to  dissociation.  The  condition  of  limitation 
of  voluntary  movements  is  one  of  the  prime  conditions  that  helps  to 
bring  about  a  deep,  a  more  or  less  lasting  dissociation  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  crowd, — the  crowd  passes  into  the  mob-state.  A  large 
gathering,  on  account  of  the  cramping  of  voluntary  movements,  easily 
falls  into  a  state  of  abnormal  suggestibility.  Large  assemblies  carry 
within  themselves  the  germs  of  the  possible  mob.  The  crowd  contains 
within  itself  all  the  elements  and  conditions  favourable  to  a  disaggre- 
gation of  consciousness.  What  is  required  is  that  an  interesting 
object,  or  that  some  sudden,  violent  impression  should  strongly  fix 
the  attention  of  the  crowd,  and  plunge  it  into  that  state  in  which  the 
waking  personality  is  shorn  of  its  dignity  and  power,  and  the  naked, 
subwaking  self  remains  alone  to  face  the  external  environment. 

Besides  limitation  of  the  voluntary  movements  and  contraction  of 
the  field  of  consciousness,  there  are  also  present  in  the  crowd,  the  mat- 
rix of  the  mob,  the  conditions  of  monotony  and  inhibition.  When  the 
preacher,  the  politician,  the  stump  orator,  the  ringleader,  the  hero, 
gains  the  ear  of  the  crowd,  an  ominous  silence  sets  in,  a  silence  fre- 
quently characterized  as  "awful."  The  crowd  is  in  a  state  of  over- 
strained expectation;  with  suspended  breath  it  watches  the  hero  or 
the  interesting,  all  absorbing  object.  Disturbing  impressions  are  ex- 
cluded, put  down,  or  driven  away  by  force.  All  interfering  influences 
and  ideas  are  inhibited.  The  crowd  is  entranced,  and  rapidly  merges 
into  the  mob-state. 

The  suggestion  given  to  the  entranced  crowd  by  the  "master"  or 
hero  spreads  like  wild  fire.  The  suggestion  reverberates  from  individ- 
ual to  individual,  gathers  strength,  becomes  overwhelming,  driving  the 
crowd  into  a  fury  of  activity,  into  a  frenzy  of  excitement.  As  the  sug- 
gestions are  taken  up  by  the  mob  and  executed,  the  wave  of  excitement 
rises  higher  and  higher.  l*"ach  fulfilled  suggestion  increases  the  emotion 
of  the  mob  in  volume  and  intensity.  Mach  new  attack  is  followed  by 
a  more  violent  paroxysm  of  furious,  demoniac  frenzy.  The  mob  is 
like  an  avalanche,  the  more  it  rolls,  the  more  menacing  and  dangerous 
it  grows.  The  suggestion  given  by  the  hero,  by  the  ringleader,  by  the 
master  oi  the  moment,  who  simply  gives  expression  to  the  subconscious 
passions  of  the  mob,  is  taken  up  by  the  crowd,  and  is  reflected  and 
reverberated  from  man  to  man,  until  every  soul  is  diz/.ied,  and  every 
person  is  stunned.  In  the  entranced  crowd,  in  the  mob,  every  one 
influences  and  is  influenced  in  his  turn;  every  one  suggests  and  is  sug- 
gested to;  until  the  surging  billow  of  excitement  and  mob-energy 
swells  and  rises,  reaching  a  formidable  height. 
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Let  the  crowd,  the  mass  or  the  mob,  be  indicated  by  m  and  its 
energy  by  E,  the  energy  of  another  mass  rui  be  Ei.  On  account  of 
the  interaction  of  the  masses  the  result  will  be  m  multiplied  by  nii  or 
mnii  and  their  energies  EEi;  the  energies  of  masses  m,  Wi,  m-i,  give 
niniimz  or  EE1E2.  If  the  masses  are  equal,  the  energies  are  respec- 
tively E,  E^,  E^  and  so  on.  While  the  masses  grow  by  equal  incre- 
ments of  m,  the  energies  increase  by  the  factor  E.  The  masses  are 
respectively:  m,  2m,  jm,  4m,  ^m,  and  so  on,  the  corresponding  ener- 
gies are :  £\  E'^,  E^  E*,  E^.  Mob-energy  rises  as  the  powers  of  the 
mass.  We  may  say  then  that  while  the  masses  increase  in  arithmetical 
progression,  the  energies  of  the  masses  increase  in  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression.'^ In  other  words,  the  masses  grow  as  the  logarithms  of  their 
energies.    In  short,  if  M  is  the  mass  of  the  mob,  then  M  =  Ljg  E. 

If  m  is/0  and  E  is  10,  then  a  mass  of  2m  gives  an  energy  of 
/O",  a  mass  of  jw  yields  an  energy  of  10^,  a  mass  of  4m  gives  an 
energy  of  /o*,  or  10,000,  a  mass  of  ^m  gives  an  energy  of  fo^  or 
100,000.  While  the  mass  increases  in  an  arithmetical  progression  of 
10,  the  mass  energy  grows  in  a  geometrical  progression  of  10.  Briefly 
stated,  the  mass  grows  as  the  logarithm  of  mass-energy. 

A  knowledge  of  the  subconscious  and  of  the  laws  of  suggestibility 
are  of  vital  consequence  in  Social  Psychology  in  general  and  in  Social 
Pathology  in  particular.  As  the  great  Sociologist,  Tarde,  points  out: 
"To  understand  thoroughly  the  essential  social  fact,  as  I  perceive  it, 
knowledge  of  the  infinitely  subtle  facts  of  mind  is  necessary, — the  roots 
of  what  seems  to  be  even  the  simplest  and  most  superficial  kind  of 
Sociology  strike  far  down  into  the  depths  of  the  most  inward  and  hid- 
den parts  of  Psychology  and  Physiology." 

In  surveying  human  life  in  its  organized  capacity,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  forms  of  social  organizations  in  the  great 
wealth  of  their  manifestations,  economic,  tribal,  totemic,  sex  and 
family  relationship,  marriage,  art,  morals,  religion,  magic,  beliefs, 
practices,  rites,  taboos,  and  other  social  phenomena,  the  student  of 
Social  Psychology  cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the  important 
role  played  by  the  instinctive,  automatic,  reflex  consciousness,  or  the 
subconscious  with  its  normal  and  abnormal  suggestibility  in  the  pro- 
tean forms  and  activities  taken  by  the  metamorphic  and  anamorphic 

♦This  law,  first  formulated  in  "The  Psychology  of  Suggestion,"  is  termed  by  Professor 
Giddings  in  his  "Sociology"  as  "The  Law  of  Extent  and  Intensity  of  Social  Action." 
Giddings  phrases  the  Law  as  follows :  "The  Law  of  Extent  and  Intensity  of  Social 
Action  is:  Impusive  social  action  tends  to  extend  and  intensify  in  geometrical  progres- 
sion." 
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social  spirit  of  aggregate  humanity.  If  there  is  truth  in  Aris- 
totle's dictum  that  man  is  a  social  or  rather  a  gregarious  animal,  or 
in  that  of  Tarde's  and  others  that  man  is  an  imitative  animal,  there  is 
a  deeper  truth  in  the  more  fundamental  view,  which  really  includes  all 
others,  that  man  is  by  nature,  or  by  his  subconscious  nature,  a  suggesti- 
ble animal. 

Man's  subconsciousness,  with  its  conditions  and  laws  of 
normal  and  abnormal  suggestibility,  works  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
social  evolution  of  the  human  race.  In  the  course  of  human 
development  and  the  incessant  building  of  new  social  structures 
with  their  corresponding  functions  we  find  the  activities  of  the  upper, 
controlling,  regulating,  ordering,  critical  consciousness,  rationalizing 
the  formative  activities  of  the  subconscious  with  its  characteristic 
reflex,  instinctive,  automatic,  suggestible  consciousness.  The  rational 
progress  of  human  societies  depends  on  the  interaction  and  synthesis 
of  the  upper  and  lower  consciousness.  When,  however,  the  upper, 
critical  consciousness  is  kept  in  abeyance,  or  is  dissociated  from  the 
lower  self,  society  becomes  subject  to  all  forms  of  social  diseases,  men- 
tal epidemics,  mob-actions,  riots,  horde-attacks,  blind  slaughters,  mas- 
sacres, pogroms,  revolts,  mass  upheavals,  mass  movements  on  a  great 
scale,  such  as  are  manifested  in  migrations  of  tribes  and  nations,  or  in 
civil,  national,  and  world-wars.  The  very  weakening  of  the  control- 
ling social  consciousness  causes  the  social  mind  to  become  predisposed 
to  overaction  of  the  social  subconsciousness  with  its  abnormal  suggest- 
ibility and  consequent  social,  psychic  diseases  and  mental  epidemics 
of  all  sorts  and  description.  For  a  clear  understanding  of  Social 
Psychology  and  Social  Pathology  one  should  keep  in  mind  the  fol- 
lowing laws  formulated  in  my  "Psychology  of  Suggestion^' : 

(I)  Social  subconsciousness  is  the  vehicle  of  suggestibility  and 
more  specially  of  abnormal  suggestibility. 

(II)  Suggestibility  varies  as  the  amount  of  disaggregation  of 
social  consciousness  and  inversely  as  the  unification  or  synthesis  of 
social  consciousness. 

(III)  Social,  impulsive,  reflex  action  is  in  inverse  relation  to 
the  synthesis  of  the  upper  consciousness  and  the  reflex  subconscious. 

(IV)  While  the  social  aggregate  grows  in  an  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, the  emotional  excitcnicnt  of  the  aggregate  grows  in  a  geomet- 
rical progression;  or  the  emotional  energy  rises  as  the  powers  of  the 
matt,  the  mass  varying  as  the  logarithm  of  its  energy. 

(V)  The  greater  the  uniformity  of  the  constituent  units  of  the 
•odal  matt,  the  greater  the  mass-energy,  and  tlu-  more  powerful  arc 
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the  effects  of  social  suggestibility.  In  other  words,  social  suggesti- 
bility is  directly  proportional  to  the  uniformity  of  the  social  aggre- 
gate. 

(VI)  Individuality  is  in  inverse  relation  to  the  social  mass. 

(VII)  The  conditions  of  normal  and  abnormal  suggestibility, 
such  as  Fixation  of  the  Attention,  Limitation  of  Activity,  Suppres- 
sion of  Variations,  Monotony,  Contraction  of  the  Field  of  Social 
and  Individual  Consciousness,  and  inhibition  of  non-conforming  ideas, 
ideals,  and  beliefs,  leading  to  a  weakening  and  paralysis  of  the  criti- 
cal consciousness,  tend  to  the  laying  bare  of  the  suggestible  subcon- 
scious with  its  consequent  deleterious  effects.  The  main  principles  of 
social  psychology,  outlined  in  my  "Psychology  of  Suggestion"  were 
adopted  by  Prof.  Ross  in  his  "Social  Psychology"  : 

"In  the  normal  state"  Professor  Ross  writes  "suggestion  should 
be  as  indirect  as  possible  in  order  to  catch  the  inhibitory,  waking  self 
'off  its  guard.'  In  the  abnormal  state  no  circumspection  is  needed; 
the  controlling,  inhibitory,  waking  consciousness  is  more  or  less  dor- 
mant, the  subwaking  reflex  consciousness  is  exposed,  and  our  sugges- 
tions are  more  effective  the  more  direct  they  are."  Ross  then  quotes 
our  general  law  of  suggestibility  formulated  in  The  Psychology  of 
Suggestion;  "Suggestion  (suggestibility)  varies  as  the  amount  of  dis- 
aggregation and  inversely  as  the  unification  of  consciousness." 

"The  primary  self  is  the  self  with  personality  and  will. 
It  alone  embodies  the  results  of  reflection,  and  it  alone  holds  life  true 
to  a  personal  ideal.  It  is  the  captain  of  the  ship.  ...  If  now 
this  primary  self  is  overthrown  or  put  to  sleep,  the  subwaking  self 
becomes  the  master  of  the  ship.  This  (subconscious)  self  has  little 
reason,  will,  or  conscience.  .  .  .  It  is  imitative,  servile,  credu- 
lous, swung  hither  and  thither  by  all  sorts  of  incoming  suggestions. 
The  life  it  prompts  cannot  be  stable,  self  consistent,  integrated.  It  is 
low  on  the  scale  of  personality,  and  a  situation  that  commits  to  its 
hands  the  helm  of  the  individual  life  is  fraught  with  disaster."  Fr6m 
this  standpoint  Ross  discusses  social  suggestibility,  the  crowd,  and  the 
mob  mind,  worked  out  in  my  work  on  the  psychology  and  pathology  of 
the  individual  and  society. 

Ross  further  realizes  the  import  in  the  domain  of  social  psychol- 
ogy of  the  factors  and  conditions  of  normal  and  abnormal  suggest- 
ibility as  developed  in  my  "Psychology  of  Suggestion  "  Thus  he 
writes:  "Sidis  goes  further  in  declaring  'If  anything  gives  us  a  strong 
sense  of  our  individuality,  it  is  surely  our  voluntary  movements.     We 
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may  say  that  the  individual  self  grows  and  expands  with  the  increase 
of  variety  and  intensity  of  its  voluntary  activity;  and  conversely,  the 
life  of  the  individual  self  sinks,  shrinks  with  the  decrease  of  variety 
and  intensity  of  voluntary  movements.'  Here,  perhaps,  is  the  reason 
why  individuality  is  so  wilted  in  a  dense  throng."  .  .  .  "A  crowd 
self  will  not  arise  unless  there  is  an  orientation  (fixation)  of  attention, 
expectancy,  narrowing  of  the  field  of  consciousness  that  excludes  dis- 
turbing impressions." 

"With  the  growing  fascination  of  the  mass  for  the  individual,  his 
consciousness  contracts  to  the  pin  point  of  the  immediate  moment,  and 
the  volume  of  suggestion  needed  to  start  on  its  conquering  career  be- 
comes less  and  less.  He  becomes  automatic,  in  a  way  unconscious. 
The  end  is  a  tranced  impressionable  condition  akin  to  hypnosis. 

The  crowd  self  is  ephemeral.      .      .      .     The  crowd   is  unstable 

The  crowd  self  is  credulous     .     .      .      Rational  analysis  and 

test  are  out  of  the  question.     The  faculties  ive  doubt  with  are  asleep 

The   crowd   self   is   irrational     .  .      His    (man   in   the 

crowd)  actions  are  near  to  reflexes     .      .      .     The  crowd  self  shows 

simplicity     .  .      Finally,  the  crowd  self  is  immoral.     .     .     ." 

Similarly  Professor  Giddings  of  Columbia  University  refers  to 
these  laws  and  their  corollaries  in  his  Sociology:  "There  are  three  of 
these  laws"  Professor  Giddings  writes  in  his  work  "that  may  be 
regarded  as  demonstrated:  "Impulsive,  social  action  is  commenced 
by  those  social  elements  that  are  least  self-controlled." 

"The  Law  of  Restraint  of  impulsive  social  action  is:  Impulsive 
social  action  varies  with  the  habit  of  attaining  ends  by  indirect,  or 
complex  means."  In  other  words,  impulsive  social  action  varies  with 
the  attainment  of  ends  by  rational  means,  free  from  impulsive,  emo- 
tional excitement,  characteristic  of  the  reflex,  automatic  consciousness, 
or  subconsciousness. 

"The  Law  of  extent  and  intensity  of  social  action  is:  Impulsive 
social  action  tends  to  extern!  and  to  intensify  in  geometrical  progres- 
sion." 'I'hls  is  my  Law  of  Logarithmic  relation  of  social  mass  and  its 
energy. 

I  may  add  another  important  factor  in  Social  Psychology,  a  fao 
tor  revealed  by  my  researches  in  the  pathology  of  the  human  mind. 

The  disaggregation  of  social  consciousness  preilisposes  to  the 
arousal  of  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of  impulses  and  instincts, — 
the  impulse  of  self-preservation  with  its  accompanying  fear-instinct. 
The  subconscious  is  specially  affected  by  self  and  fear  suggestions, 
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direct  and  indirect,  which  tend  to  awaken  and  stimulate  the  uncon- 
trollable, slumbering  impulse  of  self-preservation  and  fear  which  are 
ever  ready  to  awaken  and  burst  the  bonds  in  which  they  are  kept  in 
the  subconscious  regions  by  the  controlling,  rational,  personal  con- 
sciousness. Once  self-preservation  and  fear  are  aroused  they  magnify 
and  intensify  the  pathogenic  state  of  subconscious  social  activities. 

"Intimidation"  says  Tarde  "plays  an  immense  part  in  society 
under  the  name  of  'respect.'  Every  one  will  acknowledge  this,  and 
although  the  part  is  sometimes  misinterpreted,  it  is  never  in  the  least 
exaggerated.  Respect  is  neither  unmixed  fear  nor  unmixed  love, 
nor  is  it  merely  the  combination  of  the  two,  //  is  a  fear  which  is  beloved 
by  him  who  entertains  it."  All  taboos,  covering  the  vast  field  of 
human  life,  religion,  magic,  family,  marriage  relationships,  articles 
of  diet,  details  of  modes  of  living,  rules  of  behavior,  involving  the 
minutiae  of  life  of  primitive  societies,  savage,  barbarian  and  civilized, 
all  the  codes  of  law,  religious,  ceremonial,  legal,  political,  all  customs 
and  rites  and  beliefs  which  control  the  human  race  in  the  course  of  its 
evolution,  take  their  origin  in  self  and  fear.  According  to  anthro- 
pological research  all  human  institutions  with  all  their  taboos  are  based 
on  fears  of  perils,  often  of  an  extremely  superstitious  nature,  perils  of 
soul  and  body,  fears  of  impending  evil  of  the  supernatural  beforewhich 
gregarious  man  quails  in  terror  of  his  life.  The  impulse  of  self-pre- 
servation and  the  fear-instinct  are  at  the  basis  of  social  organized  life 
activities.  The  taboos,  the  laws,  the  rules  of  gentes,  tribes,  and 
nations,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  are  upheld  *By  a  vague  terror 
and  sacred  awe  which  society  impresses  on  man  by  threats  of  ill-luck, 
fearful  evil,  and  terrible  punishments  befalling  sinners  and  transgres- 
sors of  the  tabooed,  of  the  holy  and  the  forbidden,  charged  with  a 
mysterious,  highly  contagious,  and  virulently  infective  life-consuming 
energy.  As  the  English  anthropologist,  Frazer,  puts  it:  "Men  are 
undoubtedly  more  influenced  by  what  they  fear  than  by  what  they 
love."  The  Bible  lays  special  stress  on  the  fear  of  God  as  the  font 
of  wisdom.  The  Biblical  love  is  saturated  with  fear  of  the  super- 
natural. Lack  of  obedience  to  commandments,  in  modern  religions 
lack  of  faith,  is  threatened  with  fearful  tortures  and  eternal  damna- 
tion in  hell.  Throughout  the  course  of  human  evolution,  through 
the  institutions  of  gentile  savagery  and  barbarism  to  political  class- 
civilization,  social  organization  was  taboo-intimidation  based  on 
self-preservation  and  fear.  Organized  society  inspires  its  indi- 
vidual units  with  abject  terror  of  the  least  trespass  of  custom,  rule, 
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rite,  and  taboo.  "Brute  force"  as  the  English  anthropologist  well  puts 
it  "lurks  behind  custom  in  the  form  of  what  Bagehot  has  called  'perse- 
cuting tendency.'  "  Society  enmeshes  the  individual  in  a  close  and 
strongly  woven  network  of  taboos,  customs,  commandments,  and  4:ra- 
ditions,  all  maintained  by  force  and  fear. 

Fear  of  the  outraged  sense  of  the  community  inhibits  even  the 
very  thought  of  breach  of  a  taboo  or  violation  of  custom.  The 
taboo  is  based  on  some  subconscious  fear  of  some  unknown  mystic 
force,  or  some  vague  apprehension  of  a  spirit  power  avenging  the 
awful  transgression.  The  taboo  is  essentially  the  fear  of  the  unseen, 
of  the  unknown.  "A  taboo  is  anything  that  one  must  not  do  lest  ill- 
luck  befall.  And  ill-luck  is  catching,  like  an  infectious  disease.  Hence^ 
if  some  one  has  committed  an  act  that  is  not  merely  a  crime,  but  a  sin,^ 
it  is  every  one's  concern  to  wipe  out  that  sin ;  which  is  usually  done 
by  wiping  out  the  sinner.  Mobbish  feeling  always  inclines  to  vio- 
lence." This  fear  of  communal  anger,  manifested  at  the  breaking  of 
some  taboo,  and  resting  on  social  self-preservation  and  mystic  fear  of 
the  unknown  and  the  unseen,  is  at  the  basis  of  all  social  institutions. 
Self-preservation  and  fear  are  at  the  heart  of  gregarious  man;  the  two 
interpenetrate  every  fibre  of  his  subconscious  being. 

Plato  with  his  deep  insight  into  the  nature  of  man  and  society  finds 
fear  of  such  vital  importance  that  he  makes  the  knowledge  of  what  to 
fear  and  zchat  not  to  fear  as  fundamental  in  the  education  of  the  citi- 
zen. Self  preservation  with  its  companion  the  fear  instinct  dwell  in  the 
subconscious  depths  of  gregarious  man,  and  once  aroused  from  slumber 
and  started  on  their  mad  career  cannot  be  arrested,  they  both  become 
uncontrollable,  giving  rise  to  social  plagues,  mental  cra/es,  epidemics, 
and  panics  highly  contagious  and  virulent  in  character,  j'his  was  well 
brought  out  in  the  skillfully  conducted  campaigns  by  the  various  gov- 
ernments in  appealing  to  the  masses  with  their  characteristic  suggesti- 
ble subconsciousness,  stirring  to  the  very  depths  the  reflex  consciousness 
of  gregarious  man  by  all  sorts  of  direct  and  indirect  suggestions  of  fear 
of  attacks  and  patriotic  reactions  of  self-defense  against  such  attacks 
until  the  evil  genii  of  self-preservation  and  fear  became  loose,  result- 
ing in  a  sweeping  conflagration  of  a  war  of  nations  with  all  the  horrors 
of  diseases,  mutilation,  and  extermination  of  millions  of  human  lives; 
over  seventeen  and  a  half  millions,  according  to  latest  accounts,  hav- 
ing perished  in  this  world-massacre  of  the  liumat)  vmc. 

Of  all  the  mental  epidemics  that  befall  aggit^;ii'  Immanity  and 
its  subconscious  activities  the  worst  arc  the  mob  fen  1  i-    of  the  mili- 
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taristic  type.  The  subconscious  activities  are  not  rationalized  and 
humanized,  they  are  in  fact  more  brutalized  than  ever,  inasmuch  as 
under  the  aegis  of  military  law  and  under  the  tacit  understanding  that 
necessity  knows  no  law,  there  is  no  pity  and  no  mercy  in  war.  The 
worst  of  crimes  are  committed  for  the  benefit  of  the  army  and  the  mil- 
itant nation.  The  individual  in  the  army  becomes  used  to  holding 
human  life  in  contempt,  in  fact,  the  greater  the  slaughter,  the  greater 
is  his  merit;  and  the  more  medals,  ribbons,  and  honors  of  hero-wor- 
ship are  showered  on  him,  the  more  he  becomes,  after  a  time,  indiffer- 
ent to  all  sorts  of  human  suffering  and  loss  of  human  life.  We  find  this 
indifference  in  the  warlike.  Assyrians  who  enjoyed  the  impaling  and 
flaying  alive  of  their  prisoners,  and  in  the  case  of  the  military  Spartans 
in  the  treatment  of  their  unfortunate  Helots,  more  specially  in  the 
imperial  warlike  world-conquerors,  the  Romans,  in  their  love  of  the 
brutalities  of  gladiatorial  combats  and  the  popular  delight  in  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  on  the  arena.  Thus  Lecky  in  describing  Roman  society, 
says:  "The  gladiatorial  games  form  indeed  one  feature  which  to  a 
modern  mind  is  almost  inconceivable  in  its  atrocity.  That  not  only  men, 
but  women,  in  an  advanced  period  of  civilization, — men  and  women 
who  not  only  professed,  but  very  frequently  acted  upon  a  high  code  of 
morals, — should  have  the  carnage  of  men  as  their  habitual  amusement, 
that  all  this  should  have  continued  for  centuries  with  scarcely  a  pro- 
test, is  one  of  the  most  startling  facts  in  moral  history.  It  is,  how- 
ever, perfectly  normal,  while  it  opens  fields  of  ethical  inquiry  of  a  very 
deep,  though  painful  character."  The  great  Roman  phrase-monger 
and  moralizer,  Cicero,  glorifies  gladiatorial  games.  "When  guilty 
men"  proclaims  Cicero  "are  compelled  to  fight,  no  better  discipline 
against  suffering  and  death  can  be  presented  to  the  eye."  It  is  instruc- 
tive for  us  to  learn  as  well  as  to  ponder  on  the  fact  that  "the  very 
men  who  looked  down  with  delight,  when  the  sand  of  the  arena 
reddened  with  human  blood,  made  the  theatre  ring  with  applause  when 
Terence  in  his  famous  line  'Homo  sum,  Nihil  humani  mihi  alienum 
piito'  proclaimed  the  brotherhood  of  man."  If  any  protests  against 
those  edifying  gladiatorial  games  and  ancient  forms  of  movie  shows 
of  the  arena  appeared  at  all,  they  came  not  from  the  intellectual  and 
ideological  classes,  but  from  the  despised  Jews  and  from  those  par- 
iahs of  the  ancient  world,  the  unwarlike,  peace-loving,  humble,  early 
Christians  who  lived  by  the  apparently  absurd  rule  of  Christianity: 
*Love  your  enemies,  and  return  good  for  evil.'  There  is,  however, 
one  feeble  protest  on  record,  but  it  is  not  from  imperial  Rome, — it  is 
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from  the  mother  of  human  progress  and  humanistic  civilization,  from 
ancient  Athens.  "When  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  games 
into  Athens,  the  philosopher  Demonax  appealed  successfully  to  the 
better  feelings  of  the  people  by  exclaiming:  'You  must  first  over- 
throw the  altar  of  pity!'  " 

Of  the  many  mental  epidemics  that  occurred  in  the  middle 
ages,  the  Crusades,  on  account  of  their  duration,  intensity,  and  extent, 
are  of  interest  to  the  student  of  Social  Psychology  and  Social  Path- 
ology. 

The  crusades  agitated  Europe  for  a  couple  of  centuries  with 
a  loss  of  more  than  seven  million  men.  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Pope 
Urban  II  were  the  heroes  who  first  broke  the  ice,  and  directed  the 
popular  current  to  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  fiery  appeals 
of  the  emaciated,'  dwarfish  hermit  carried  everything  before  them. 
The  frenzy  which  had  unsettled  the  mind  of  the  hermit  was  by  him 
communicated  to  his  hearers  who,  sinking  into  a  trance,  fell  easy  vic- 
tims to  the  fearful  visions  of  a  disordered  mind. 

Meantime  Pope  Urban  II  convoked  two  councils,  one  after  an- 
other. At  the  second  council  that  of  Clermont,  the  pope  addressed 
a  multitude  of  thousands  of  people.  His  speech  was  at  first  listened 
to  in  solemn  silence.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  multitude  became 
more  and  more  subject  to  the  action  of  the  suggestion,  and  began 
to  sink  into  the  subconscious  state  of  social  trance  as  it  is  usual 
under  such  conditions,  sobs  broke  out.  "Listen  to  nothing"  he 
exclaimed  "but  the  groans  of  Jerusalem!  .  .  .  And  remember 
that  the  Lord  has  said  'He  that  will  not  take  up  his  cross  and  follov/ 
me  is  unworthy  of  me.'  You  are  the  soldiers  of  the  cross;  wear  then 
on  your  breast  or  on  your  shoulders  the  blood-red  sign  of  Him  who 
died  for  the  salvation  of  your  soul !"  The  suggestion  took  effect,  it 
was  irresistible.  I^caving  the  fields  and  towns,  agricultural  serfs  nnd 
petty  traders  displayed  intense  eagerness  to  reach  the  1  loly  City. 
Marching  in  parades  and  processions  with  high  floating  banners, 
flags,  and  sacred  images  at  the  sound  of  drums  and  praying  monks 
hysterical  multitudes  called  for  preparedness  in  the  cause  of  the  holiest 
of  wari, — the  war  of  Christ  against  the  infidel.  Nations  sank  in  a 
ttate  of  social  somnambulism,  obsessed  by  hatred  in  the  name  of  love, 
and  by  war  in  the  name  of  peace.  ' 

The  silly,  cra/cd,  maniacal  subconscious,  in  spite  oi  its  impulsive 
and  reflex  character,  often  simulates  the  reflective  self  by  using  mean- 
inglcft,  pompous  phrases  of  an  idealistic  nature.    The  chattering,  irra- 
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tional  brute  of  the  subconscious  clothes  itself  in  the  tattered  garments 
of  rationality  and  idealism.  Few  are  clear-sighted  enough  to  discern 
the  cloven  hoof  from  under  the  mantle  of  the  active  subconscious, 
freed  from  all  control  of  the  rational  self.  Those  few  who  by  some 
luck  happen  to  escape  the  madness  of  social  hypnotization  are  afraid 
to  give  expression  to  their  thoughts,  because  they  are  terrorized  by 
the  inquisitorial  intolerance  of  crazed  mobs  and  frenzied  nations. 
Everyone  spies  and  is  spied  upon  in  turn;  everyone  denounces  and  is 
denounced  in  turn  for  disloyalty  to  the  cause  of  ''humanity"  and 
treason  to  the  sacred  flag.  The  few  are  forced  into  silence  and  sub- 
mission by  threats  of  violence  and  torture.  If  anyone  dares  to  say 
anything  rational,  or  if  he  has  the  courage  to  set  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  maddened  current  of  popular  opinion,  he  is  mobbed  by 
pious  crowds  and  is  persecuted  by  inquisitorial  courts  of  justice.  Such 
was  the  terrible  state  of  the  mediaeval  crusade-mania.  Such  in  fact 
is  the  state  of  every  crusade-mania  which  seizes  on  the  minds  of  nations 
in  the  long  history  of  national  mental  epidemics.  If  any  rational  per- 
son during  the  crusade  epidemic  dared  to  speak  a  word  of  warning, 
the  only  answer  of  the  hypnotized,  entranced  crusaders  was  the  sujf- 
gestion  given  by  the  pope :  "He  who  will  not  follow  Me  is  unworthy 
of  Me."  Such  conscientious  objectors,  "sinners  undeserving  of  Me," 
were  usually  wiped  out  by  sword  and  fire. 

If  we  ridicule  the  mediaeval  crusade  mania,  let  us  compare  it  with 
what  took  place  in  our  own  times,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  for  the  alleged  defense  of  the 
Fatherland  the  excitement  of  militaristic  mania  in  the  central  empires 
of  Europe  reached  a  formidable  height.  There  were  parades,  proces- 
sions, the  carrying  high  of  banners  and  flags,  the  preaching  of  hatred 
and  singing  of  "Hass"  and  the  patriotic  national  hymn — "Deutchland 
ueber  Alles";  there  were  Leagues  of  Defense  and  Leagues  of  Securi- 
ty, and  all  sorts  of  societies  for  fighting  the  war  to  a  finish  and  for  win- 
ning the  war.  The  plague  did  not  spare  scientists,  philosophers,  and 
theologians;  such  men  as  Wundt,  Haeckel,  and  Harnack  were  af- 
fected alike  with  the  lowliest  chimney-sweeps  and  craziest  asylum 
inmates, — all  cursed  and  threatened  perfidious  England  and  the  treach- 
erous allies,  all  were  obsessed  by  the  fervor  of  national  defense  of 
the  imperilled  Fatherland.  The  patriotic  crusade  of  the  Fatherland- 
defense  did  not  spare  anyone;  the  young  and  the  old,  the  learned  and 
the  ignorant,  the  conservatives  and  the  radicals,  the  capitalists,  the 
workmen,  and  the  international  socialists  were  all  alike  affected  by 
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this  terrible  mental  epidemic.  If  anyone  happened  by  chance  to  escape 
the  plague  and  give  a  word  of  warning  he  was  promptly  accused  of 
disloyalty,  interned,  imprisoned,  immured  in  a  cell  for  years  of  torture. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  insane  asylums  had  opened  wide  their  gates  and 
let  loose  their  populations  to  hold  frenzied  meetings,  and  parade  the 
streets  in  processions  of  wild  excitement  with  banner,  flag,  and  drum 
for  the  salvation  of  the  country.  Thus  a  German  medical  eye-witness 
of  all  those  militaristic  orgies  expressed  himself  in  private :  "The 
streets  are  now  full  of  the  unbalanced  and  the  insane;  this  is  their 
hour.  .  .  .  The  war  will  afford  a  free  arena  for  every  instinct 
and  every  form  of  insanity." 

Many  of  those  parades  and  processions  were  at  first  staged  and 
controlled  by  the  ever  present  hands  of  the  central  government  and 
the  ruling  classes.  Then  the  highly  virulent  mental  germs  skillfully 
inoculated  took  a  hold  in  the  subconscious  mind  of  European  human- 
ity; the  disease  developed  rapidly,  spread  like  wild  fire,  and  raged 
unabated  throughout  the  width  and  length  of  the  central  empires. 
This  virulent  epidemic  soon  spread  to  neighboring  nations,  and  like  its 
deadly  associate,  the  influenza,  reached  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
habitable  globe.  In  some  nations  there  was  a  lull  of  'neutrality,'  the 
incubating  period,  followed  by  an  ever  rising  temperature  of  popular 
excitement,  breaking  out  in  series  of  'preparedness  parades'  occur- 
ring all  over  the  country  from  imperial  New  York,  the  stock- 
yards of  Chicago,  the  mines  and  vineyards  of  California  to  towns, 
villages,  and  hamlets.  At  first  social  hypnotization  was  staged  by 
organizers,  leaders,  and  hypnotizers  in  the  form  of  parmlcs  and  pro- 
cessions with  banners  and  flags,  to  the  sound  of  drums  and  orations, 
reverberated  and  magnified  by  the  boom  and  thunder  of  the  press. 
'I  he  hypnotization  took  effect,  and  the  demon  of  the  demons  began  to 
stir  in  the  depths  of  the  subconscious  social  self. 

Repetition  and  impressive,  persistent  suggestion  finally  brought 
about  a  lodgement  of  the  virus  in  almost  every  individual  of  the  social 
aggregate.  Neither  the  learned  nor  the  ignorant  could  escape  the 
pressure  of  social  suggestion.  The  way  they  tumbled  one  after  an- 
other or  rather  one  over  another  as  victims  to  the  fatal  influence  should 
have  been  a  study  of  the  utmost  interest  to  the  student  of  Social 
Psychology.  Lay,  literary  and  scientific  periodicals  were  full  of  war 
literature.  Versifiers  sang  of  "the  blood-red  glory  cross  of  war' 
while  soldiers  and  sailors  made  love  not  only  in  halls  and  on  the  streets, 
but  also  in  all  the  best  sellers  and  novelettes.     All  the  posters,  all  the 
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pictures  of  every  journal  in  the  land  were  full  of  war,  magazines  teem- 
ing with  photographs  of  soldiers  and  sailors  and  the  valorous  deeds  of 
the  heroes  at  the  front.  Who  could  resist  the  pressure  of  insistent  war- 
suggestion  repeated  day  after  day  and  month  after  month?  There 
was  no  let  up  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  pulpit  thundered  war, 
congregations  sang  battle-hymns. 

Then  came  the  great  "saving"  mania.  Everything  and  everybody 
had  to  be  saved.  Circulars  were  distributed  about  saving  and  the 
war.  One  went  to  sleep  with  war  pictures  and  illustrated  circulars  of 
a  militaristic  character,  and  woke  up  with  visions  of  war  illustra- 
tions. Everything  had  to  be  saved.  Save  Belgium,  save  the  country, 
save  Democracy,  save  your  food,  from  potato  peelings  to  the  gar- 
bage can.  The  suggestion  was  irresistible,  and  the  weak  human  spirit 
yielded  and  fell  into  a  deep  social  trance  from  which  the  awakening 
could  not  but  be  one  of  disillusion.  Meanwhile,  the  war  literature, 
experiences  of  all  kinds  of  colonels  and  generals  and  correspondents 
grew  to  enormous  proportions.  The  dust  raised  by  all  that  waste 
product  which  the  country  could  have  easily  'saved'  blinded  the  eye 
and  choked  the  breath.  Everybody,  young  and  old,  fell  to  greedily 
reading  the  latest  book  on  the  war.  Everybody  was  full  of  war, 
from  the  leader  in  society  to  the  waiter  in  the  club,  from  the  leader  in 
the  paper  to  the  wrapper  round  the  grocery  man's  soap-box.  Why 
wonder  that  when  the  air  was  full  of  the  germs  that  the  war  malady 
spread  like  wild  fire  ? 

The  populace  became  obsessed  with  a  fury  of  war  insanity,  with 
a  craze  of  Victory-mania.  Security  leagues,  unions,  associations,  clubs 
to  promote  and  advance  something  or  other  of  a  patriotic  character  to 
help  winning  the  war  were  formed  all  over  the  country.  The  enthus- 
iasm of  national  excitement  went  far  beyond  the  bounds  desired  by  the 
government,  such  as  the  activities  of  The  National  Security  League 
which  denounced  members  of  Congress  for  not  being  red-blooded 
Americans,  or  for  not  showing  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  Americanism, 
so  that  Congress  in  self-defense  had  to  investigate  and  possibly  sup- 
press the  activities  of  over  zealous  leagues.  Leagues  of  all  kinds  of 
description  grew  up  rapidly  and  luxuriantly  like  mushrooms  after  a 
rain.  Everyone  attempted  to  outshine  his  neighbor,  every  one  had 
to  outdo  his  friend  in  doing  his  bit  to  help  win  the  war.  Posts,  poles, 
trees,  walls,  and  windows  were  plastered  and  placarded  with  leaflets, 
bills,  and  signs  for  the  defense  of  the  nation  and  the  glory  of  the  coun- 
try.    Whoever  happened  to  be  sceptical,  or  not  enthusiastic  enough. 
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was  accused  of  being  'pro-German'  and  a  spy,  with  consequences  nat- 
ural to  such  accusations.  Every  one  tried  to  out-bawl  his  neighbor 
with  declarations  of  loyalty,  often  of  a  spurious  character. 

The  trance  became  deepened,  the  subconscious  emotions  of  fear, 
anger,  and  aggression  became  more  and  more  intensified,  fanned  as 
they  were  by  the  hot  breath  of  propaganda  and  the  bellows  of  the 
press,  until  the  mass  of  the  nation  fairly  quivered  with  the  fever  heat 
of  enthusiasm  and  maniacal  excitement,  an  overwhelming  mass  excite- 
ment which  no  individual  could  withstand.  "Make  the  world  safe 
for  Democracy,"  "He  who  does  not  stand  behind  Me  is  disloyal  and 
unworthy  of  Me"  were  slogans  impressed  on  the  subconscious  mind 
of  the  public  with  all  the  suggestive  force  of  law,  press,  bema,  ros- 
trum, pulpit,  and  movie,  all  waving  on  high  old  glory,  calling  crusaders 
to  the  battlefield  of  Democracy  in  honor  of  "Courage,  Cooties,  and 
Heroes,"  and  for  the  glory  of  "the  blood-red  cross  of  War."  Sec- 
retary Lansing  has  well  summed  up  the  general  mental  state  in  his 
appeal :  "Let  us,  as  loyal  citizens  of  the  Republic,  serve  in  this  mighty 
crusade  against  Prussianism."  For  such  a  mental  state  can  only  be 
paralleled  by  the  crusade  mania  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  crusade 
mania  which  cost  Europe  millions  of  men,  killed  and  crippled,  devasta- 
tions of  populations  and  countries,  followed  by  the  no  less  terrible 
epidemic  of  the  Black  Plague  which  ravaged  Europe  and  Asia  from 
end  to  end,  with  the  destruction  of  half  the  human  race. 

The  bestialization  produced  by  war  and  militant  patriotism  came 
openly  to  the  front  with  all  the  horrors  of  savagery,  rapine,  deporta- 
tion, atrocities,  and  the  inhuman  slaughter  of  millions  of  human  beings 
for  the  glory  of  the  Fatherland  and  Kultur  and  for  "the  making  ol  the 
world  fit  for  Democracy."  Groups  of  scientists  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  supply  of  infernal  machines  and  chemical  poisons  for  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  mankind.  Poisons  and  poison-gases,  more 
deadly  than  ever  employed  by  savage  man,  poisons  which  even  savages 
and  barbarians  scorned  to  use,  were  utilized  triumphantly  and  jubili- 
antiy  by  Kultur  and  culture  in  their  mad  strife  for  supremacy.  Man 
could  not  have  fallen  to  a  lower  level  of  vice  and  depravity.  The 
Aristotelian  dictum  was  well  justified  in  this  strife  of  nations,  in  this 
ignoble  world  war:  "A  vicious  man  can  do  ten  thousand  times  as 
much  harm  as  a  beast."  The  chivalrous  motto  of  Alexander  of  Mace- 
don  ''oil  KkiirTM  TTyK  wKj/v,"  was  scorned  by  the  generals  of  civilized 
nations.  Atrocities  of  the  most  vicious  kind  were  justified  by  the 
watchwords:   "This  is  war!"     "Might  is  Right."     "Necessity  knows 
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no  law."  In  this  world-war  nations  fell  to  the  lowest  level  of  sav- 
agery. The  frenzied,  suggestible,  gregarious,  subconscious  self,  freed 
from  all  rational  restraints,  celebrated  its  delirious  orgies,  its  coryban- 
tic  bacchanalia,  held  its  mad  salto  mortale  over  the  grave  of  cruci- 
fied humanity. 

Our  social  status  Is  a  reversion  to  savagery  of  the  most  degen- 
erate type,  an  atavistic  lapse  towards  the  paleolithic  and  eolithic  man, 
only  more  brutal,  because  of  the  greater  power  for  evil  possessed  by 
modern  man.  What  Hun  or  Vandal  ever  dreamt  of  such  collosal 
destruction !  Over  three  hundred-billions  wasted  by  war  and  depre- 
dation, about  seventeen  to  twenty  million  men  lost  by  slaughter  and 
disease !  The  fame  of  God's  scourges,  Attila,  Jenghiz  Khan,  Batu, 
and  Tamerlane  pales  and  fades  before  the  glories  of  modern  warfare. 
In  a  few  years  Kultur  and  culture  have  caused  more  ruin  to  humanity 
than  all  the  invasions  of  the  yellow  peril  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Some  future  historian  in  describing  and  estimating  our  times  will 
place  us  below  the  moral  level  of  the  Bushmen,  the  Hottentots,  the 
Todas,  and  the  Australian  savages.  He  may  say:  "Towards  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  there 
took  place  a  vast  accumulation  of  wealth,  due  to  a  rapid  development 
of  applied  science  and  practical  arts.  Instead,  however,  of  improving 
their  condition,  European  nations  deteriorated  intellectually  and  mor- 
ally. 

"Liberal  education  gave  way  to  technical  training.  Science  served 
on  greed.  Education  became  mechanical  and  military  in  character. 
The  thinker  gave  way  to  the  reporter,  the  scientist  to  the  mechanic, 
the  artist  to  the  artisan,  the  genius  to  the  Philistine.  Industrial  and 
commercial  interests  Inspired  by  patriotism  and  chauvinism  be- 
came the  standard  of  nations.  An  Insane  frenzy  of  militarism  obses- 
sed the  minds  of  men. 

"The  state  enslaved  the  Individual.  Blind  obedience  became  a 
virtue.  Drill  and  discipline  trained  people  Into  automatism  of  the 
subconscious  with  its  abnormal  suggestibility  and  extreme  sensitivity 
to  direct  and  indirect  suggestions.  Intensified  by  brilliant  parades, 
hypnotizing  oratory,  and  by  all  the  artifices  of  a  militant  chauvinistic 
press.  Nations  were  thrown  Into  a  social  trance,  the  subconscious 
came  to  the  surface,  yielded  to  the  noxious  suggestions,  wriggled  in 
hysterical  convulsions  of  nationalism,  became  obsessed  with  the  fury 
of  homicidal  mania,  and  plunged  Into  the  abyss  of  the  world  war  with 
all  its  horrors  and  atrocities.     Nations  boasting  of  refinement  and 
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culture,  of  great  achievements  in  philosophy  and  science  and  of  general 
world  'Kultur'  and  culture  broke  treaties,  attacked,  destroyed,  de- 
ported, and  enslaved  whole  populations.  Women  and  babes  were 
drowned  like  rats  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  by  sneaking  submarines. 
Zeppelins  and  aeroplanes  showered  explosive  missiles  on  defenceless 
people,  on  civilian  populations.  Nations  gloried  in  such  brutal  acts. 
Every  fiendish  deed  was  greeted  with  an  ever  rising  wave  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm.  For  such  cowardly,  inhuman,  and  diabolical  acts,  the  crav- 
en miscreants  were  decorated  and  honored  as  heroes  by  their  alleged 
superiors,  Man  could  not  have  fallen  to  any  lower  level  of  vice  and 
depravity. 

"The  very  elements  of  nature  were  let  loose  for  the  ruin  of 
nations.  Man  gloried  in  his  fiendish,  military,  inventive  power  of 
depredation  and  destruction.  Science  supplied  virus,  venom,  toxins, 
poison,  gas,  rifles,  cannons,  tanks,  and  long  range  guns.  Hell  was 
let  loose  on  earth.  Professors  of  philosophy  and  science  carrying  high 
the  patriotic  banner  of  Kultur  and  culture  gloried  in  the  system  of  com- 
pulsory, universal,  military  service,  first  made  in  Germany;  they  ex- 
ulted in  the  degrading,  vicious  process  of  training  by  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  hypnotized  into  submission  to  a  brutal  organization  of  mili- 
tary junkers,  hallowed  by  the  name  of  state  and  Fatherland.  It  was 
the  darkest  period  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Man  was  crazed  with 
the  lust  of  blood,  frenzied  with  rapine  and  murder." 

Such  are  the  terrible  consequences  when  in  fear  of  attack  or 
invasion  the  subconscious  becomes  awakened  to  its  irrational  self- 
defence  by  the  impulse  of  self-preservation  and  the  fear  instinct.  The 
prestige  of  the  gregarious  aggregate,  the  overwhelming  awe  and  ter- 
ror of  the  herd,  mob,  community,  the  loss  of  individuality  in  the  mob 
and  the  crowd,  along  with  the  conditions  favorable  to  a  dissociation 
of  the  upper,  reflective  self  from  the  suggestible,  automatic,  reflex 
subconsciousness  go  to  form  the  main  sources  of  all  mental  cpiilcinics, 
scourges,  plagues,  panics,  frenzies,  and  manias,  political,  religious,  »nd 
military.  With  the  increase  in  mass  of  the  human  aggregate  the 
mob-cncrgy  grows  like  the  momentum  of  an  avalanche  in  its  (.lownward 
course.  Witness  the  overwhelming  migratory  obsession  of  swarming 
multitudes  of  hordes  of  barbarians,  an  obsession  akin  to  the  uncon- 
trollable, migratory  instinct  of  birds,  or  of  buffaloes,  an  obsession 
which  has  seized  periodically  on  barbaric  tribes,  such  as  the  migra- 
tions of  Semites,  Aryans  in  the  early  dawn  of  history,  the  Lust-Wan- 
derung  of  Celts,  Goths,  Normans,  and  (iermans,   Huns,   Mongols, 
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Tartars  in  the  early  ages  of  our  era;  the  flood  of  Arabs,  obsessed 
with  a  fervor  of  military,  religious  mania;  the  Crusades  of  mediaeval 
European  humanity,  rolling  waves  after  waves  of  crusaders  in  a  fury 
of  religious,  delusional  excitement,  forcing  their  way  towards  the 
entrancing  object,  the  grave  of  the  Savior  in  Jerusalem;  the  bloody 
religious  wars  of  the  Reformation;  the  political  revolutions  in  Eng- 
land and  France  with  the  terrible  excesses  of  mob-rule;  the  mob  spirit 
running  riot  in  economical  crisis,  financial  bubbles,  industrial  panics, 
religious  revivals;  Napoleonic  wars;  the  recent  exaltant,  social  mania 
of  empire-building  and  world-dominion,  infected  by  the  most  virulent 
pestilential  germs  of  triumphant  militaristic  nationalism  which  first 
seized  on  the  imperial  aggregates  of  Central  Germanic  tribes,  and 
spread  like  a  virulent  miasma  to.  other  nations,  wafting  its  poison- 
ous emanations  across  land  and  oceans,  culminating  in  the  worst 
world-epidemic, — the  so  called  world-war. 

The  central  and  centralized,  imperial  governments,  guided  by  the 
big  interests  of  the  country,  induced  in  their  unfortunate  subjects  this 
last  pestilential  epidemic  of  military  mania  by  means  of  a  persistent 
course  of  direct  and  indirect  suggestion  in  which  the  conditions  of 
normal  and  abnormal  suggestibility  were  specially  emphasized,  laying 
bare  the  social  subconscious,  stimulating  in  it  the  fear  of  invasion  and 
attack  by  neighboring  nations,  stirring  up  the  impulse  of  self-preserva- 
tion, rousing  the  entranced,  hypnotized  mind  of  the  populace  to  a 
frenzy  of  self-defense,  while  the  junkers,  the  ofl^cers,  the  soldiers,  the 
professors,  the  journalists  of  the  middle-classes  were  entranced  with 
beatific  visions  of  world-dominion.  Nothing  stirs  so  much  to  the  very 
depths  of  its  soul  the  poor,  naked,  irrational  subconscious  as  self  and 
fear.  Nothing  is  so  suggestive,  so  appealing  to  the  social  subconscious 
as  fear  and  self  which  alone  have  the  power  to  set  society  into  intense 
excitement  of  maniacal  fury. 

With  the  growth  of  social  institutions  there  is  an  ever  increasing 
tendency  towards  formation  of  rigid  rules  and  regulations  for  almost 
every  step,  for  every  act  in  all  walks  of  life.  Man's  behavior  is  pre- 
scribed for  every  occasion  of  life.  He  is  commanded  by  direct 
and  indirect  suggestion  what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it,  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it,  what  to  wear  and  how  to  dress,  what  to  eat  and  drink 
and  what  manners  to  have  at  the  table  and  in  company,  he  is  prescribed 
what  to  believe  and  what  to  think  in  fear  of  social  condemnation  and 
eternal  damnation.  Man  is  brow-beaten,  leashed,  muzzled,  masked, 
and  lashed  by  boards  and  councils,  by  leagues  and  societies,  by  church 
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and  state.  Man  is  driven  by  orders  and  commands,  rules  and  laws, 
customs  and  fashions.  Man  is  crushed  under  the  burden  of  statutes 
and  terrorized  by  fear  of  taboos. 

Aristotle  takes  it  for  granted  that  it  is  absurd  and  ludicrous  to 
force  a  person  to  cure  himself.  He  had  no  suspicion  that  many  cen- 
turies later  man  will  be  forced  into  treatment  by  benevolent  organiza- 
tions, charity  boards,  philanthropic  societies,  hygienic  and  eugenic 
societies,  boards  of  health,  and  municipal  councils.  In  fear  of  disease 
and  in  the  interest  of  his  health  man  will  be  muzzled  and  masked  like 
a  vicious  dog,  and  that  without  any  murmur  of  complaint.  Breathing 
freely  will  become  a  social  offense,  punished  by  fine  atid  by  jail  in  the 
communities  of  the  free  West.  With  a  scanty  supply  of  laws  in  Hel- 
lenic commonwealths  or  city  states  what  an  immense  vista  for  an 
Aristotle,  of  that  grand,  complex,  efficient  machinery  of  law,  turning 
out  yearly  thousands  of  laws  and  taboos  for  the  paternalistic  control 
and  alleged  welfare  of  the  citizen!  What  a  joy  to  watch  our  bureau- 
cratic governments  piling  law  on  law  fit  for  the  waste  basket  and  the 
scrap  heap !  Edicts,  ordinances,  regulations  are  issued  by  the  thous- 
ands by  states,  cities,  towns,  boroughs,  organizations,  societies,  asso- 
ciations, and  leagues  for  all  imaginary  human  ills.  Society  staggers 
under  the  burden  of  laws  and  taboos.  Individuality  is  stifled  by  the 
endless,  massive  excretions  of  its  lawgivers.  Our  lawgivers  take 
special  pride  in  the  ever  active  manufacture  of  new  bills  and  laws. 
Recently  even  the  legislators  begin  to  object  to  the  labor  involved  in  the 
work  on  the  ever  growing  mass  of  bills,  introduced  into  the  legislature 
of  one  state  alone.  Thus  a  senator  of  a  western  state  complained 
that  in  one  year  alone  over  seventeen  hundred  bills  had  to  pass  through 
the  mill  of  his  legislature.  Multiply  that  figure  by  the  number  of 
states,  add  the  municipal  edicts,  and  the  numerous  laws  turned  out  by 
the  federal  government,  and  one  can  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  vast 
burden  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  individual  citizen.  It  were  well 
if  the  legislators  were  specially  instructed  by  their  constituencies  that 
instead  of  piling  bills  upon  bills  and  laws  upon  laws,  like  Pclion  on 
Ossa,  they  should  repeal  as  many  as  they  can.  At  the  present  stage 
of  "law-mania"  the  rational  legislator  would  be  far  more  useful  if  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  devote  his  time  and  energy  to  the  clearing  of  the 
Augean  stables  of  law  products.  The  overproduction  of  laws  is  one 
oi  the  great  evils  of  modern  civilization. 

In  one  of  the  ancient  Greek  republics  he  who  wished  to  intro- 
duce a  new  law  had  to  appear  before  the  popular  assembly  with  a 
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rope  around  his  neck,  probably  as  an  emblem  of  the  hangman  and  the 
criminal.  We  have  hardly  made  an  improvement  by  shifting  the  rope 
to  the  neck  of  the  helpless  citizen.  We  may  possibly  be  forced  to  come 
round  to  the  ancient  Greek  practice  by  putting  once  more  the  rope 
round  the  neck  of  the  legislator, — and  tighten  it  too.  Traditions, 
laws,  taboos,  statutes,  commandments,  rules,  regulations,  ordin- 
ances, manners,  and  fashions,  all  enacted  by  an  inordinate  philan- 
thropic zeal  for  the  good  and  improvement  of  society  and  race,  press 
heavily  on  individuality  and  originality,  forcing  them  down  into  the 
general  mire  of  mediocrity.  The  home,  the  school,  the  church,  the 
club,  business,  profession,  trade,  and  union,  all  insist  on  strict,  correct 
conformity  to  standard;  all  demand  authoritatively  implicit  obedience 
and  submission  to  rule  and  regulation. 

The  individual  is  so  effectively  trained  by  the  pressure  of  taboo, 
based  on  self  and  fear,  that  he  comes  to  love  the  yoke  that  weighs 
him  down  to  earth.  Chained  to  his  bench,  like  a  criminal  galley  slave, 
he  comes  to  love  his  gyves  and  manacles.  The  iron  collar  put  around 
his  neck  becomes  a  mark  of  respectability,  an  ornament  of  civilization. 
Tarde  finds  that  society  is  based  on  respect,  {respectability  I 
should  say),  a  sort  of  an  alloy  of  fear  and  love,  fear  that  is  loved. 
A  respectable  citizen  is  he  who  is  fond  of  his  bonds,  stocks,  and  shekels, 
and  comes  to  love  his  bonds,  stocks  and  shackles  of  fears  and  taboos. 
In  fact,  he  attacks  and  fights  those  who  wish  to  free  him  from  his 
social,  religious,  and  political  fetters.  Some  criticize  justly  the  mil- 
itaristic regime  with  its  heavy  weight  of  obedience  and  strict  disci- 
pline, pressing  on  the  individual.  What  is  the  burden  of  militarism 
compared  with  the  endless  screw  of  the  socio-static  press  ceaselessly 
and  pitilessly  forcing  individuality  into  the  narrow,  crooked  moulds  of 
social  mediocrity  and  respectable  commonplace? 

In  "The  Psychology  of  Suggestion"  I  pointed  out  an  important 
law  in  Social  Psychology,  namely,  that  greatness  of  individuality  is  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  mass  of  the  social  aggregate.  Great  genius 
appeared  not  in  the  empire  of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  or  Persia,  but  in  the 
small  city-states  of  Greece  and  Judea.  It  is  not  immense  modern 
China  that  gives  great  men,  but  the  small  states  of  Chinese  feudalism. 
This  Law  of  Mass  versus  Individuality  falls  in  line  with  my  work 
on  the  subconscious  and  its  conditions  of  dissociation:  Limi- 
tation of  Voluntary  Activity,  Monotony,  and  other  conditions,  requi- 
site for  the  weakening  and  final  disaggregation  of  the  primary,  upper 
self  from  the  lower,  subconscious  self  leave  the  latter  bereft  of  control 
and  critical  sense. 
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This  law  may  be  modified  under  conditions  in  which  the  in- 
dividual is  giv^en  freedom  and  more  scope  than  in  societies 
hitherto  known  to  us.  In  this  respect  we  may  agree  with  the  great 
French  psychologist,  Ribot,  who  in  reviewing  my  work  thinks  that  the 
law  admits  of  exceptions.  Professor  Ross,  however,  seems  to  adopt 
the  law  without  any  qualification:  "It  is  perhaps  the  dwarfing  pres- 
sure* of  numbers"  he  writes  "that  explains  why  vast  populous  societies 
seem  to  produce  small  individualities,  whereas  little  societies  permit 
great  men  to  arise.  Compare  great  homogeneous  aggregations,  such 
as  Egypt,  China,  Persia,  Babylonia,  India,  with  the  diminutive  com- 
munities of  Judea,  the  Greek  city-states,  the  Italian  cities  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  the  free  towns  of  mediaeval  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Scot- 
land, and  Switzerland." 

However  the  case  may  be  with  societies  under  widely  diflferent 
conditions  of  development  the  law  of  mass  and  individuality  holds 
true  of  the  social  facts  known  to  us.  The  law  is  of  far  greater  import- 
ance than  the  psychologist  and  sociologist  are  inclined  to  admit.  It  is 
certainly  important  to  remember  this  law  when  dealing  with  social 
progress.  The  individual  is  getting  dwarfed  and  stunted  in  propor- 
tion as  the  social  aggregate  is  getting  larger  and  more  organized.  The 
larger  the  empire  the  more  dwindles  the  mind  of  the  citizen.  This  is 
especially  true  of  empires  formed  by  conquest  in  which  the  individual  is 
reduced  by  military  discipline  to  the  role  of  an  automaton,  where  the 
automatic  subconscious  is  alone  cultivated  and  is  in  direct  relation  with 
the  external  world,  with  the  commands,  orders,  suggestions  given  to 
him  by  his  superiors.  Such  empires  soon  crumble,  sometimes  in  the 
life  time  of  a  single  generation.  The  empire  of  Alexander  Maccdon, 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  the  empires  of  Djcnghis  Khan  and  Tam- 
erlane; in  modern  times  the  empire  of  Napoleon,  the  Russian  and  Ger- 
man empires  are  good  illustrations. 

The  insecurity,  the  instability  of  militaristic  empires  is  brought 
out  strongly  in  aggregates  hcKl  by  force  for  a  few  generations:  the 
catastrophe  of  the  empire.  The  empire  falls  at  one  blow,  and  is  gone 
forever.  The  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Carthaginian  in  ancient 
time§,  the  Austrian,  the  (Jerman,  the  Russian  empire  in  our  own  times 
arc  cases  in  point.  I'hc  empires  go  to  pieces,  they  crumble  into  dust. 
From  a  superficial  standpoint  it  may  be  said  that  an  empire  upheld  by 
the  sword  perishes  by  the  sword.  'I'his,  however,  is  not  the  full  truth. 
A  deeper  insight  discloses  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  the  cmpire-builii- 
ing  citizen  has  been  dead  long  before  the  final  collapse.     In  fact  it  is 
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this  death  of  indlviduaUty  that  is  the  real  cause  of  the  fall  of  the 

empire. 

The  fall  of  the  empire  is  sometimes  so  sudden  and  so  complete, 
and  the  spirit  of  individuality  before  its  departure  is  so  small  and 
dwarfed,  that  no  spirit  is  left  to  transmit  the  history  of  the  imperial 
achievements.  When  a  couple  of  centuries  after  the  fall  of  the  mighty 
Assyrian  empire  Xenophon  passed  the  ruins  of  the  once  Nineveh  the 
great,  the  capital  of  Assyria,  the  terror  of  nations,  he  was  unable  even 
to  find  out  its  name.  Assyria  was  wiped  out  from  the  memory  of  man 
as  if  it  had  never  existed.  If  it  were  not  for  Greek  accounts,  what 
would  have  been  left  of  the  great  Persian  empire,  but  a  few  ruins  a.\d 
inscriptions  on  the  rock  of  Behistan?  If  it  were  not  for  modern  exca- 
vations the  very  name  of  Assyria  would  have  been  like  a  dream  of  the 
past,  long  gone  and  forgotten.  What  would  have  been  left  of  the 
Carthaginian  empire,  if  not  for  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians? 
Those  empires  passed  away  at  one  single  blow,  and  with  the  sudden 
collapse  vanished  all  the  glory  of  imperial  power.  But  long  before 
that  fall  the  real  glory  had  departed, — the  glory  of  the  individual. 
Empires  may  often  look  grand  and  magnificent,  but  they  are  built 
with  poor  material, — with  small  men  and  petty  minds.  Military 
aggregates  or  societies,  held  together  by  the  sword,  are  doomed  to  dis- 
solution at  the  moment  of  their  birth.  The  destruction  is  not  due  so 
much  to  luxury  and  effeminacy,  as  is  usually  assumed,  but  to  the 
dwarfing  and  suppression  of  the  spirit  of  the  free,  living  individuality 
which  alone  constitutes  the  active  nucleus  of  social  life. 

With  the  growth  of  the  social  aggregate,  social  structure  and 
functions  become  varied,  differentiated,  and  rigid;  social  pressure  in- 
creases, while  individuality  and  originality  are  ever  on  the  decrease, 
sinking  to  a  uniform  level  of  dead  mediocrity  and  commonplace. 
There  is  limitation  of  the  field  of  consciousness,  limitation  of  voluntary 
activity,  monotony,  routine,  and  inhibitions,  all  growing  with  the  in- 
crease of  mass,  structure,  and  social  pressure  on  individual  units. 
With  the  progressive  intensification  of  these  Conditions  the  personal, 
critical  consciousness  gets  more  and  more  dissociated  from  the  imper- 
sonal, automatic,  reflex  subconscious,  and  becomes  subject  to  all  sorts 
of  absurd  suggestions.  If  now  some  brilliant  object  fixes  the  involun- 
tary attention  of  the  subconscious  mind  of  the  social  aggregate,  the 
mental  energy  of  the  constituent  units,  becoming  polarized,  turning 
in  one  direction,  develops  a  momentum,  uncontrollable  and  over- 
whelming in  its  disastrous  effects, — the  subconscious  self  becomes  thj 
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luckless  hysterical  actor  in  all  the  vulgar  farces  and  horrible  tragedies 
of  historical  life. 

Great  empires,  becoming  gradually  bureaucratized,  institution- 
alized, differentiated,  and  ossified,  carry  within  them  the  germs  of 
decay  and  death.  The  growth  of  nations  has,  until  the  present  time, 
been  associated  with  a  predominance  of  rigid  structure  over  living 
function.  When  such  lines  and  forms  of  organic  development  pre- 
vail, the  individual,  as  the  cell  of  the  body,  becomes  soon  senescent, 
drifting  inevitably  into  age,  decay,  and  death.  The  great  biologist 
and  embryologist.  Professor  Minot,  describes  this  downward  course 
-of  organic  evolution,  as  the  Law  of  Genetic  Restriction:  "The  devel- 
opment runs  in  one  direction,  and  ends  in  the  production  of  structure, 
which,  if  it  is  pursued  to  its  legitimate  terminus,  results  in  degenera- 
tion and  death."  Societies,  developing  on  lines  of  organic  growth,  fol- 
low the  Law  of  Genetic  Restriction.  The  individual  unit  is  more  and 
more  restricted  to  the  narrow  lines  of  growth  of  differentiation  and 
specialization  in  which  the  individual  is  sacrificed  to  society  and  the 
state,  and  generally  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  social  organ- 
ism, as  the  phrase  runs.  Such  societies,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
•course  taken  by  their  evolution,  tend  towards  decay,  death,  and  final 
dissolution.  Just  as  the  process  of  cytmorophosis,  or  cell  devch^p- 
ment,  in  the  evolution  of  the  organism  leads  to  an  increase  of  cytoplasm 
with  formation  of  rigid  connective  tissue  and  fibre,  with  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  of  nucleoplasm,  the  ever  living  font  of  life  and  youth,  the 
process  ending  in  dissolution  of  both  the  cell  and  the  organism,  so 
the  process  undergone  by  the  individual  in  social  organic  evolution  by 
a  gradual  reduction  of  the  living  personality  and  predominance  of  the 
subconscious  with  its  rigid  Byzantine  institutionalism  and  formalism 
results  in  destruction  of  individuality,  corruption,  and  dissolution  of 
society. 

With  the  increase  of  social  pressure  on  the  individual,  with 
the  ever  rising  power  of  restriction  of  freedom  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, and  loss  of  liberty  of  manifestation  of  originality  and  initiative 
due  to  an  ever  greater  amount  of  legislation  and  regulation  of  the 
minutiae  of  individual  life,  true  social  progress  diminishes,  comes  to  a 
standstill,  ending  in  decline,  decay,  and  ruin.  Society  is  doomed  to  an 
ignominous  death  as  soon  as  the  connective  tissue  of  institutions  and 
the  ossified  material  of  officiaKlom  with  its  rank  growth  of  unyielding 
red  tape  and  formalism  begin  to  spread,  choking,  and  strangling  the 
free,  personal  life  of  the  individual.      The  ancient  Assyrian,  Babylon- 
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ian,  Egyptian,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Arabian,  Chinese  empires,  and  in 
modern  times  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  French,  Russian,  German, 
and  Austrian  empires  warn  us,  by  example,  of  what  happens  to 
nations,  in  spite  of  all  their  external  splendor  and  apparent  manifesta- 
tions of  greatness,  when  the  private  individual  becomes  restricted  in 
thought  and  act  by  narrow,  mean  specialization,  mean  formalism,  mon- 
otony of  lines  of  action  due  to  a  legalized  mesh  of  fibrinous  tissue  in  a 
hypertrophied,  cartilagenous,  ossified  structure  of  organized,  and  class- 
ified, governmental  officialdom.  History  is  strewn  with  the  ruins  of 
empires  and  with  the  remains  of  once  living  social  organisms,  because 
in  the  eagerness  to  build  massive,  rigid,  and  stable  structures,  the 
individual  units  became  so  bound  and  cemented  by  official  tissue  that 
paralysis  of  personal  activities  ensued.  The  whole  social  structure  be- 
came decayed,  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  less  organized,  but  more 
youthful  societies  in  which  the  individual  units  were  still  vital,  still 
having  free  scope  for  the  manifestation  of  their  energies.  Brilliant 
as  were  those  empires,  magnificent  as  those  social  structures  were  to 
the  external  observer,  they  were  rotten  with  corruption  and  decay,  and 
were  doomed  to  perish  at  the  hands  of  the  less  advanced,  more  back- 
ward, but  more  vigorus  tribes  who  were  still  alive  with  the  living, 
nuclear  energies  of  the  individual. 

In  his  description  of  the  degenerate  Byzantine  Greeks  Ribot 
tells  us  that  their  geniuses  were  mediocrities  and  their  great  men  com- 
monplace personalities.  It  was  the  cultivation  of  indpendent  thought 
and  the  freedom  of  individuality  that  awakened  the  Greek  mind  to 
its  achievements  in  art,  science,  and  philosophy;  it  was  the  deadening 
Byzantine  bureaucracy  with  its  cut  and  dried  theological  discipline 
that  dried  up  the  sources  of  Greek  genius.  Society  is  on  its  downward 
course  when  it  is  building  up  a  Byzantine  empire  with  large  institutions, 
immense  organizations,  and  big  corporations,  but  with  small  minds  and 
dwarfed  individualities.  It  is  a  sure  symptom  of  social  degeneration 
when  administration  is  valued  above  individuality  and  official  ceremon- 
ialism above  originality.  When  the  free  soul  of  the  individual  is  gone, 
the  social  organism  gives  up  the  ghost,  and  at  best  remains  as  an 
embalmed  corpse,  a  warning  to  men  in  their  craving  for  imperialism 
and  their  efforts  at  empire-building  at  the  expense  of  the  living,  think- 
ing individual.  Imperial  pomp  is  bought  with  the  life-blood  of  man. 
Vain  is  imperial  glory ;  for  it  is  the  symptom  of  disease  and  death  of  the 
social  organism,  grown  fat  with  the  lives  of  men.  Society  never 
appears  so  brilliant  as  when  the  end  is  nigh.     It  is  like  the  dead  lull 
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before  the  coming  storm.  When  the  storm  comes  the  imperial  edifice 
collapses  in  a  chaos  of  ruins. 

The  best  and  most  precious  treasure  of  humanity  is  the  free, 
independent  personal  life  of  the  individual.  More  than  twenty-three 
centuries  ago  Aristotle,  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  humanity,  made 
some  important  generalizations  on  the  nature  of  man  and  society, 
generalizations  the  full  significance  of  which  have  not  been  fully  appre- 
ciated. His  work  was  based  on  extensive  studies  of  the  great  variety 
of  Hellenic  societies  and  their  diversity  of  constitutions.  It  may  be 
appropriate  to  quote  here  some  of  his  statements : 

"That  form  of  social  constitution  is  best  in  which  every  man  is 
best,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  can  act  for  the  best,  and  live  happily. 
Happiness  is  virtuous  activity.  The  active  life  of  thought  (as  we  put 
it,  the  active  life  of  the  upper,  critical  consciousness)  is  the  best  for 
man  and  the  citizen.  Happiness  is  activity,  and  the  actions  of  the  wise 
and  the  just  (not  the  present  business  ideal  of  specialization,  vocation- 
al, technical,  professional  or  business  efficiency  of  the  greatest  amount 
of  marketable  articles  and  luxuries)  are  the  realization  of  what  is  good 
and  noble.  Not  that  a  life  of  action  must  necessarily  have  a  relation 
to  other  men  (extolled  at  present,  such  as  charitable,  philanthropic, 
political,  commercial,  industrial,  military,  social)  as  some  persons 
think,  but  much  more  the  thoughts  and  contemplation  which  are  free, 
independent,  and  complete  in  themselves.  To  man  the  life  according 
to  intellect  is  pleasant  and  best, — intellect  constituting  the  essential 
nature  of  man."  In  other  words,  under  a  good  constitution  the  upper, 
critical,  rational,  controlling  consciousness  should  be  cultivated  both 
for  the  happiness  of  the  individual  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. "Happiness"  Aristotle  tells  us  "is  self-rule,  self-government." 
Man  should  not  be  ruled,  but  self-ruled:  »/  ei'-Sm/iojia  tmv  aiVapx*"'' 
ion.  "Man  should  not  be  brought  up  for  business  or  for  work  as  an 
end  in  itself,  but  for  leisure.  .     .     For  it  is  specially  disgraceful 

to  have  such  a  poor  education  as  to  manifest  excellent  qualities  in 
times  of  work  and  stress,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  to  be  no  bet- 
ter than  a  slave.  For  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  free  man  (a  cultured 
man  as  wc  would  put  at  present)  to  i)c  always  seeking  after  the  use- 
ful. Fducation  should  be  with  a  view  to  the  enjoyment  of  leisure. 
I  must  repeat  once  and  again  the  first  principle  of  all  action  is  leisure. 
Both  arc  required,  but  leisure  is  better  than  occupation.  Society  shouKl 
take  care  of  the  education  of  the  individual  on  right  principles.     In 
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most  societies,  however,  good  education  on  right  principles  is  neg- 
lected, the  people  do  as  the  Cyclops : 

Each  rules  his  race,  his  neighbor  not  his  care 
Heedless  of  others,  to  his  own  severe. 

Society  is  not  a  community  of  living  beings  only  (for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ing a  living  as  we  would  say,  for  the  sake  of  work  and  trade),  society 
is  a  community  of  equals,  aiming  at  the  best  life  possible  for  each 
individual  citizen.  .  .  .  Now  in  man  reason  is  the  end  after 
which  nature  strives,  so  that  the  education  of  the  citizen  (in  a  good 
community  under  a  good  constitution)  should  be  with  a  view  to  that 
end,  namely,  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  more  especially  of  reason." 

Thus  Psychology,  Sociology,  and  History  go  to  confirm  the  prin- 
ciple that  in  a  well  ordered  and  progressive  community  the  end,  the 
telos,  is  the  culture  of  the  individual,  a  culture  based  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  rational  mind,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  upper,  controlling, 
critical,  personal  consciousness  of  the  individual  citizen;  the  welfare 
of  the  community  being  not  imperial  grandeur  of  war  and  trade, 
empire-building  of  the  military  Macedonian  type,  but  entirely  and 
solely  the  development  of  man  and  the  happiness  of  each  individual  cit- 
izen. The  true  aim  of  progress  is  not  a  beautifully  organized  bureauc- 
racy with  well  organized  departments  for  all  walks  of  life  in  some 
great  capital,  adorned  by  pomp  and  display,  or  by  ostentation  of  wealth 
and  luxuries,  but  the  simple,  happy  life  of  a  highly  cultured  citizen. 
Protagoras'  dictum :  -navTi^v  ixlrpov  avBpumo'i  Aristotle  modifies  into : 
■jrdvTwv  fxiTpov  av6po>Tro<;  ayaOdt.  It  is  not  matt,  as  Protagoras  claims,  but 
the  ffood  man  who  is  the  measure  of  everything.  It  is  not  the  citizen 
as  a  taxpayer,  or  voter,  or  office-holder,  but  the  cultivated,  free  indi- 
vidual who  is  the  true  aim  of  all  social  progress. 

This  type  of  society,  described  by  Aristotle  as  the  result  of  his 
profound  studies  of  various  forms  of  social  life,  this  type  of  society 
after  which  humanity  strives  in  all  its  social  metamorphoses,  discarding 
one  form  after  another  as  crude  and  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  a 
good  social  life,  this  type  has  for  its  sole  object  not  the  structure  of 
society,  the  welfare  of  great  institutions  and  the  building  of  vast 
empires,  but  solely  the  highest  development  of  the  free,  cultivated 
individual.  Such  a  type  of  society  the  sole  object  of  which  is  the  hap- 
piness and  cultivation  of  Man  may  be  characterized  as  functional,  or 
humanistic,  based  on  the  principle  that  in  the  universe  there  is  noth- 
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ing  greater  than  Man,  and  in  Man  there  is  nothing  greater  than  Mind, 
or  Reason.  Societies  whose  object  is  the  organization  of  a  strong, 
centralized  structure,  the  State,  with  its  empire-building  tendencies  at 
the  expense  of  life  and  liberty  of  the  individual  components  may,  from 
their  nature,  be  characterized  as  organic,  or  structural. 

In  societies  of  the  structural  organic  type  centralization  and  or- 
ganization with  hypertrophy  of  structure  are  above  rationalization  and 
individualization  with  an  ever  greater  tendency  to  cleavage  of  the  con- 
scious self  from  the  subconscious  self.  Roughly  classified,  civilized, 
structural,  organic  societies  may  be  theocratic,  aristocratic,  timocratic, 
and  democratic.  In  theocratic  societies,  the  priests  representing  the 
conscious  activity,  usurp  the  government,  such  as  in  Egypt  and  India. 
In  aristocratic  societies  the  nobility  of  birth  and  wealth,  representing 
the  intelligence  of  the  people,  assume  the  role  of  social  control,  while 
the  rest  of  the  population  are  kept  in  bondage  and  ignorance.  Such 
conditions  are  found  in  many  Greek  states,  in  the  Roman  state,  and  in 
the  societies  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  in  the  states  of  modern 
Europe  before  the  revolutions,  in  England,  Germany,  France,  Russia, 
and  Austria-Hungary.  In  timocratic  societies  the  rich,  or  propertied 
classes  represent  the  conscious  control,  relegating  the  other  classes  to 
the  regions  of  the  passive  subconscious.  In  democratic  societies  of 
modern  times  the  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  really  domi- 
nated by  the  middle  classes,  business  men,  professionals,  labor  aris- 
tocracy and  their  leaders  who  possess  control  of  the  masses  which 
form  the  subconscious  strata  of  social  life  activities.  Thus  through- 
out the  forms  and  history  of  structural,  organic  societies  there  is 
present  a  cleavage  of  the  conscious  from  the  subconscious, — the  con- 
scious control  of  classes  as  against  the  subconscious  activities  of  the 
masses. 

Classes  versus  Masses  may  be  characterized  as  the  main  cleav- 
age of  organic  societies.  That  is  why  the  whole  history  of  hu- 
manity which,  until  our  present  times  presents  the  evolution  of 
societies,  associations,  and  generally  of  social  aggregates,  based  on 
structural  organic  lines,  is  full  of  conflicts  of  classes  and  masses.  His- 
tory is  full  of  struggles  of  the  powers  of  the  conscious  classes  with  the 
subconscious  forces  of  the  masses.  This  massive  subconsciousness, 
predominating  in  the  type  of  organic  societies,  gives  to  the  society 
as  a  whole  the  psychological  tone  of  the  subconsciousness,  the  char- 
acter of  which  is  suggestibility,  normal  and  abnormal,  subject  to  the 
nature,  conditions,  and  laws  of  subconscious  trance  states.     In  other 
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words  the  plane  of  cleavage  in  structural  organic  societies  is  along 
the  lines  of  the  conscious  and  the  subconscious  with  consequent  disso- 
ciation of  the  two.  Hence,  the  ever  present  danger  of  predominance 
of  abnormal  suggestlbiHty,  and  precipitation  in  a  general  state  of  social 
hypnosis.  Social  suggestibility  and  social  somnambulism  form  the 
main  traits  of  structural,  organic  societies. 

From  this  standpoint  we  may  well  understand  why  Tarde  and 
many  other  sociologists  lay  so  much  stress  on  social  imitation  and 
even  somnambulism  as  the  very  nature  of  society;  for  imitation  is  but 
another  term  for  what  may  be  more  fundamentally  described  as  sug- 
gestibility. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  when  the  great  sociologist,  Tarde,  comes  to 
examine  more  closely  the  basis  of  social  imitation,  he  falls  back  on 
social  hypnotization  as  the  nature  of  social  life.  This  social  hypnoti- 
zation,  as  we  have  found,  depends  on  the  stage  of  the  social  dissocia- 
tion of  the  upper,  controlling  self  from  the  lower,  suggestible,  sub- 
conscious self,  or  mass-subconsciousness.  "The  social,  like  the  hypnotic 
state"  writes  Tarde  "is  only  a  form  of  dream  (Tarde  should  rather 
say  trance-state).,  a  dream  of  command  and  a  dream  of  action.  Both 
the  somnambulist  and  the  social  man  are  possessed  by  the  illusion  that 
their  ideas,  all  of  which  have  been  suggested  to  them,  are  spontan- 
eous. .  .  .  Because  this  magnetization  (or  hypnotization)  has 
become  more  general  or  mutual  we  err  in  flattering  ourselves  that 
we  have  become  less  credulous  and  docile,  less  imitative  than  our 
ancestors.  This  is  a  fallacy,  and  we  shall  have  to  rid  ourselves  of  it." 
Tarde  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "Society  is  imitation,  and  imita- 
tion is  a  kind  of  somnambulism."  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
Tarde's  view  of  social  life.  What  Tarde  does  not  realize  is  the 
fact  that  his  generalization  holds  true  only  of  organically  constituted 
societies,  but  not  of  all  societies,  and  it  is  certainly  not  true  of  human- 
istic communities.  Tarde's  sociological  generalization  is  but  part  of 
the  truth.  The  definition  of  society  in  terms  of  hypnotization  or  som- 
nambulism holds  true  of  societies  in  which  social  dissociation  is  pres- 
ent. In  other  words,  in  structural,  organic  societies  there  is  a  weaken- 
ing, or  lack  of  development,  or  inhibition  of  the  upper,  critical  self 
from  the  lower  suggestible  self  with  the  consequent  manifestation  of 
subconscious  elements  and  predominance  of  subconscious  activities. 
This  condition,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  and  which  cannot  be  empha- 
sized too  much  on  account  of  its  importance,  holds  good  in  most,  if 
not  all  societies,  known  to  us  from  history,  societies  in  which  the  organ- 
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ic,  institutional  structure  of  centralization  predominated  over  the  free- 
dom of  individual  activity  and  the  critical  independence  of  personality. 

Where  social  life  runs  in  moulds,  hardened  by  civilization  of 
specialization,  crystallized  in  caste,  class,  group,  league,  and  various 
other  organizations  of  a  highly  complex  structure,  there  the  social  ag- 
gregate tends  to  develop  more  and  more  connective  tissue  fibre  of  the 
inactive,  supporting  type.  This  gradually  crowds  out  the  living  ele- 
ments, smothers  the  individual  units,  paralyzes  the  activities  of  the  up- 
per self  with  its  controlling,  rational  consciousness,  leaving  exposed  the 
lower,  automatic  consciousness  with  its  characteristic  abnormal  sug- 
gestibility and  docility  to  the  stimuli  and  suggestions,  coming  from  the 
external  environment,  and  results  in  a  permanent  state  of  trance  hyp- 
nosis, subject  to  all  forms  of  gregarious  plagues  and  mental  epidemics. 
For  all  organic  societies  are  based  on  subconscious  activities  which  are 
but  feebly  held  in  check  by  a  weak-minded  upper  self.  Such  human 
aggregates  run  wild  in  fads,  crazes,  manias,  epidemics,  plagues,  mobs, 
riots,  wars,  without  in  the  least  making  any  real  progress  or  in  the 
least  improving  their  wretched  social  state.  It  is  not  the  humanistic 
type  of  society,  but  the  organic,  subconscious  type  of  society  which 
is  the  suggestible  victim  and  miserable  subject  of  hypnotization. 

The  fate  of  organic  aggregates  is  sealed  from  the  very  start  of 
their  career.  Organic  societies,  if  left  to  themselves,  may  become 
stationary,  or  static,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  stagnating  for  cen- 
turies, like  Egypt,  India,  China,  and  Byzantium,  until  destroyed  by 
the  onset  of  a  young,  vigorous  society  in  which  the  structural  elements 
have  not  yet  gone  far  in  their  development,  the  living  individual  ele- 
ments having  still  retained  their  social  vitality  and  indcpemlcnt  upper, 
personal  consciousness,  so  that  the  social  self  has  not  yet  sunk  into  the 
decadent,  massive,  subconscious  with  its  characteristic  abnormal  sug- 
gestibility, and  its  hypnotic  trance  state.  Ihis  young  aggressive  aggre- 
gate, once  it  has  taken  the  course  of  organic,  social  development  is, 
in  its  turn  doomed  to  a  similar  fate.  The  ancient  Babylonian  and  llit- 
titc  empires  were  destroyed  by  the  Assyrian,  the  Assyrian  and  I'gyp- 
tian  empires  by  the  I'crsian,  the  vast  Persian  empire  by  the  Mace- 
donian. After  undergoing  a  process  of  segmentation  the  Macedonian 
empire  succumbed  to  the  iron  grip  of  the  Roman  imperial  rule.  The 
Roman  empire  in  its  turn  underwent  a  process  of  segmentation,  into 
the  western  and  eastern  portion.  The  western  portion  fell  a  prey  to 
the  Germanic  barbarians,  while  the  eastern,  the  Byzantine  empire, 
remained  for  centuries  in  a  state  of  ossification,  until  destroyed  by 
the  onslaught  of  the  Turks. 
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In  modern  times  we  witnessed  the  fall  of  the  Chinese  empire  at 
the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  the  great  crash  of  the  mighty  Russian  and 
structurally  well  organized  German  empire,  along  with  Austro-Hun- 
garian  and  Turkish  empires,  all  falling  together  into  heaps  of  ruins 
in  the  great  hurricane  of  the  world  war. 

As  long  as  societies  choose  the  course  of  organic  growth,  of  dif- 
ferentiation and  specialization,  becoming  more  and  more  inflexible, 
unyielding,  and  rigid,  developing  an  hypertrophy  of  social  connective 
tissue-laws,  regulations,  ordinances,  commands,  commandments,  rites, 
ceremonies,  formalities,  and  all  sorts  of  prohibitions  and  taboos,  and 
becoming  crystallized  into  leagues,  associations,  and  organizations 
with  their  respective  constitutions,  rules,  and  by-rules,  all  tending  to 
stifle  and  smother  the  individual  consciousness,  so  long  will  society 
be  doomed  to  a  state  of  subconscious  activity  with  a  predisposition  to 
social  somnambulism,  getting,  in  consequence,  afflicted  with  various 
forms  of  social  diseases,  often  malignant  in  character,  subject  to  riots, 
mobs,  mental  epidemics,  crazes,  and  war-manias,  and  if  not  reformed 
by  some  radical  revolution  into  a  humanistic  social  type,  ending  in 
decay  and  death.  Complexity  of  social  organization  is  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  diminution  of  vitality  and  ultimate  loss  of  life  of  the 
social  aggregate.  As  Professor  Minot  tersely  puts  it:  "With  com- 
plication of  organization  the  cells  lose  something  of  their  vitality, 
something  of  their  possibilities  of  perpetuation;  and  as  the  organiza- 
tion of  cells  becomes  higher  and  higher  (that  is  more  differentiated), 
this  necessity  for  change  (differentiation  and  organization)  becomes 
more  and  more  imperative.  But  it  involves  the  end.  Differentiation 
leads  up  to  its  inevitable  conclusion, — to  death."  A  social  aggregate 
which  has  chosen  the  fatal  path  of  organic  evolution  must  succumb 
to  the  same  law  of  organic  development  to  which  all  organisms  are 
subject,  namely  greater  and  greater  organization,  increase  of  struc- 
ture, greater  differentiation,  decrease  of  critical,  personal,  conscious- 
ness, loss  of  individual  liberty,  increased  activity  of  the  subconscious 
forces,  falling  into  a  state  of  somnambulism  which  can  only  be 
redeemed  by  revolution  or  by  death. 

A  chronological  table  will  show  the  uninterrupted  chain  of  Euro- 
pean mental  epidemics: 

Pilgrimage  epidemic 1000  to   1095 

Crusade   epidemic.    Eastern   and   Western 

Crusades 1095   to    1270 
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Children's  Crusade I095   ^o    1270 

Flagellant  epidemic 1260  to    1348 

Black  Death  and  Antisemitic  mania 1348 

Dancing  mania — 

St.  John's  dance ^374 

St.  Vitus'  dance 141 8 

Tarantism 1470 

'  To  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Demonophobia,  or  witchcraft  mania 1488 

To  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

War  mania — 

The  Hundred  years'  war 1338  to    1453 

The  Wars  of  the  Roses 1455  to   1485 

The  Hundred  Years  of  Religious  Wars.  . 

The  Huguenot  Wars 1562   to    1629 

The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day      1573 

The  Thirty  Years'  War 161 8  to   1648 

The  War  of  Austrian  Succession 1740  to    1748 

The  Seven  Years'  War 1756  to    1763 

The  French  Revolution  and ^7^9  to    1815 

The  Napoleonic  Wars 

The  Imperialistic  wars  of  modern  times 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century  and 
ending  with   the   catastrophe   of  the 

world  war 1 9 1 4  to    1919 

Bringing  about  the  fall  of  the  Russian, 
Turkish,  Austrian,  and  German  em- 
pires. 

Speculative  manias — 

Tulipomania    1634 

The  Missippi  Scheme 1717 

The  South  aea  Bubble 1 720 

And  business  bubbles  to  our  own  time.  The 
speculative    mania    running    a    career 
from  the  highest  excitement  of  busi- 
ness-revival, ending  in  a  crisis  of  busi- 
ness depression  in  a  cycle  of  ten  years. 

If  society  is  to  progress  on  a  truly  humanistic  basis,  without  being 
subject  to  mental  epidemics  ami  virulent  social  liiseascs  to  which  tlio 
subconscious  falls  an  easy  victim,  the  personal  consciousness  of  every 
individual  should  be  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree  possible.  Every 
phase  of  individuality  and  originality,  no  matter  how  eccentric,  should 
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not  only  be  tolerated,  but  jealously  guarded  and  protected  from  all 
assaults  and  oppressions.  All  manifestations  of  individuality  and 
personality,  no  matter  how  opposed  to  our  notions  and  foreign  to  all 
our  tastes,  ideas,  beliefs  and  feelings,  should  be  carefully  left  to  grow 
and  develop  without  any  inhibitions,  prohibitions,  and  punishments, 
nor  branded  by  social  custom  and  law  as  "dangerous,  seditious,  and 
subversive  of  the  welfare  of  the  state,"  should  not  be  oppressed  and 
persecuted  by  organized  society  and  scourged  by  the  scorpions  of  law 
and  order.  We  must  revert  to  the  Hellenic  ideal  of  a  good  citizen  in  a 
good  society  as  expressed  by  Thucydides  in  the  person  of  the  greatest 
of  statesmen,  Pericles,  and  clearly  stated  by  the  greatest  of  thinkers, 
Aristotle :  "The  full  development  of  a  free  individuality  in  a  commun- 
ity of  equals,  aiming  at  the  best  life  of  each  individual  citizen." 

By  its  famous  proclamation  that  "All  men  are  equals,  and  are 
endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence  has  made  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  the  true  prog- 
ress of  humanity.  The  framers  of  the  American  Constitution  have 
without  any  qualifications,  whether  peace  or  war,  declared  the  mosL 
fundamental  elements,  requisite  for  the  development  of  a  well-ordered, 
civilized  society  by  proclaiming  in  the  very  first  article  of  the  amend 
ments  to  the  Constitution  that:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect 
ing  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there 
of;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances."  This  is  a  fundamental  limitation  of  con- 
gressional powers. 

We  must  say  to  the  credit  of  the  American  Congress  that  never 
in  its  history  has  it  attempted  to  transgress  this  important  right  claimed 
by  the  Constitution,  namely  the  freedom  of  speech,  liberty  of  press,  and 
freedom  of  popular  assembly  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  It  is  cer- 
tainly to  the  credit  of  Congress  that  no  matter  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, peace  or  war,  it  guards  jealously  over  this  important  right 
of  the  individual,  freedom  of  expression  in  word,  in  speech,  in  press, 
and  in  assembly.  The  heroes  of  the  American  Revolution  fought  and 
died  in  their  struggle  with  English  rule  that  Liberty  should  live  in  the 
American  colonies,  in  the  states  of  the  Union.  The  price  of  liberty  is 
eternal  vigilance.  Congress,  in  defending  the  fundamental  rights 
of  the  people,  is  ever  vigilant  that  this  right  of  freedom  of  word, 
press,  and  assembly  should  not  for  a  moment  pass  from  the  people 
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which  they  represent.  Congress  sees  to  it  that  the  humblest  per- 
son in  the  land  should  enjoy  this  right  under  all  circumstances,  war  or 
peace.  No  post-master,  no  censor,  no  attorney-general  is  permitted 
for  a  moment  even  to  meddle  with  the  inalienable  right  of  expressing 
one's  opinion,  whether  by  spoken  or  by  written  word,  as  to  the  course 
of  public  affairs.  Congress  watches  closely  ov^er  all  agencies  that 
no  law  should  be  passed  and  enforced  which  should  in  any  way  inter- 
fere with  the  freedom  of  the  individual  and  the  liberty  of  speech, 
press,  and  assembly  which  are  at  the  basis  of  the  free  American 
institutions.  Not  a  single  paper,  not  a  single  pamphlet  was  ever 
excluded  from  the  mails,  not  a  single  person  was  ever  brought  before 
the  courts,  nor  was  any  person  ever  sentenced  to  jail,  nor  even  fined  for 
freely  expressing  his  opinion,  in  press  or  in  word,  no  matter  how 
damning  they  may  be  or  antagonistic  to  the  laws  of  that  centralized, 
legislating  body.  Well  may  Congress  be  congratulated  for  realizing 
its  mission,  not  passing  any  oriental,  monarchial  espionage  laws 
that  might  in  the  least  rob  the  individual  of  his  inalienable  right  to 
liberty  of  expression  in  speech,  in  print,  or  assembly.  Congress 
is  the  guardian  spirit  of  American  liberty,  seeing  to  it  that  not  a 
single  law  is  enacted  that  may  possibly  prevent  any  one  giving  his 
opinion  freely  in  public.  Congress  is  the  guardian  spirit  of  the 
country.  Every  person,  however  humble,  and  no  matter  what  his 
opinion  may  be,  is  given  full  freedom  of  expression  as  demanded  by 
the  Constitution.  For  Congress,  as  the  bearer  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  fully  realizes  that  no  civilized  society  may  for  a  moment 
relinquish  this  great  right  of  freedom  of  individuality  and  liberty  of 
thought  and  expression  by  word,  by  press,  and  by  assembly  without 
sinking  into  a  state  of  barbarism.  Whether  we  stand  at  Armaged- 
don and  battle  for  'the  Lord,'  whether  we  fight  for  the  ideal,  or  sit  in 
the  council  of  the  great  to  make  a  world  of  empires  fit  for  democracy, 
this  liberty  is  like  a  sacred  fire,  jealously  guardeil,  like  a  beacon  shin- 
ing on  a  hill  for  the  humblest  person  in  the  land.  Vot  Congress  in 
its  anxiety  to  preserve  the  word  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  fully 
realizes  that  freedom  of  individuality  and  liberty  of  expression  in 
speech,  press,  assembly,  being  the  basis  of  human  progress,  should 
be  guarded  and  even  specially  cultivated  before  all  else,  by  all  well- 
ordered,  progressive  commonwealths. 

No  man  is  so  low  as  to  deserve  oppnssion,  no  opinion  is  so  mean 
as  to  merit  suppression.  As  we  look  back  to  the  history  of  the  human 
race  we  almost  invariably  find  that  all  fundamental  changes  of  human 
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life  may  be  traced  In  their  origin  to  some  one  individual  or  group  of 
men,  often  obscure  and  humble,  whose  opinions  were  regarded  as  anti- 
social and  dangerous,  on  account  of  their  extreme  radicalism  and  devi- 
ation from  the  conventional  traditions,  customs,  and  beliefs.  The 
Hebrew  prophets  who  set  justice  above  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  put 
righteousness  above  patriotism  which  was  preached  by  the  false  proph- 
ets of  that  time,  claiming  loyalty  to  nationalism,  were  just  the  few 
men  who  dared  to  give  expression  to  the  small,  still  v^oice  of  human 
consciousness  and  conscience,  and  as  such  were  the  true  bearers  of 
human  progress.  These  great  harbingers  of  human  justice  were  hunt- 
ed and  persecuted  unto  death  by  the  false  patriotic  prophets  who  put 
loyalty  to  Israel  and  Judah  above  loyalty  to  humanity.  The  true  coun- 
try of  the  prophets  was  not  soil,  but  soul.  Their  countrymen  were  the 
just  and  the  righteous  of  the  earth. 

What  man  would  have  dared  even  In  our  modern  times 
of  free  speech  and  free  press,  what  man  would  have  dared  to 
proclaim  the  prophesy  of  Hosea :  "Ye  have  plowed  wickedness,  ye 
have  reaped  iniquity;  ye  have  eaten  the  fruit  of  lies:  because  thou 
didst  trust  in  thy  way,  in  the  multitude  of  thy  mighty  men.  There- 
fore shall  a  tumult  arise  among  thy  people,  and  all  thy  fortresses  shall 
be  spoiled.  ...  As  for  Ephraim,  their  glory  shall  fly  away  like 
a  bird.  .     Though  they  bring  up  their  children,   yet  will   I 

bereave  them,  that  there  shall  not  be  a  man  left  .  .  .  Ephraim 
is  smitten,  their  root  is  dried  up,  they  shall  bear  no  fruit. 
My  God  will  cast  them  away.  .  .  .  They  shall  be  wanderers 
among  nations."  Such  words  are  not  only  unpatriotic,  but  they  are 
also  "seditious."  When  the  Assyrian  threatened  the  national  integ- 
rity of  Judah,  Isaiah  carried  to  his  nation  the  following  message : 
"Woe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees,  and  that  write 
grievances  which  they  have  prescribed;  to  turn  aside  the  needy  from 
judgment,  and  to  take  away  the  right  from  the  poor  of  my  people, 
that  widows  may  be  their  prey,  and  that  they  may  rob  the  fatherless! 
O  Assyrian,  the  rod  of  mine  anger^  and  the  staff  In  their  hand 
Is  mine  indignation.  I  will  send  him  against  an  hypocritical  nation, 
and  against  the  people  of  my  wrath  will  I  give  him  a  charge,  to  take 
the  spoil,  and  to  take  the  prey,  and  to  tread  them  down  like  the  mire  of 
the  street."  ...  Is  not  It  a  clear  case  of  "sedition?"  Is  It  not 
"giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy?" 

When  again  the  shadow  of  the  later  Babylonian  empire  fell  on 
the  small  kingdoms  of  Asia  minor,  and  the  Jewish  state  was  in  immi- 
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nent  danger  of  destruction,  Jeremiah  had  the  courage  of  proclaiming 
the  patriotic  prophets  false.  The  true  message  to  his  nation 
was  total  national  collapse  which  he  claimed  they  fully  de- 
served: "Lo,  I  will  bring  a  nation  against  you  from  afar, 
O  house  of  Israel,  it  is  a  mighty  nation.  .  .  .  And  they  shall 
eat  up  thine  harvest,  and  thy  bread,  which  thy  sons,  and  thy  daugh- 
ters should  eat;  they  shall  eat  up  thy  flocks;  they  shall  eat  up  thy 
vines  and  thy  fig  trees ;  they  shall  impoverish  thy  fenced  cities,  wherein 
thou  trustedst,  with  the  sword.  .  .  .  And  the  carcasses  of  the 
people  shall  be  meat  for  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  for  the  beasts  of  the 
earth."  Even  when  the  Chaldeans  besieged  the  Jewish  capital,  Jere- 
miah declared  to  the  king:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord;  Behold  I  will 
turn  back  the  weapons  in  your  hands  wherewith  you  fight  against  the 
Chaldeans  which  besiege  you,  and  I  will  assemble  them  into  the  midst 
of  this  city.  And  I  myself  will  fight  against  you.  .  .  .  And  I  will 
smite  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  both  man  and  beast;  they  shall  die 
of  a  great  pestilence."  These  are  not  patriotic  speeches.  From  our 
standpoint  they  are  not  only  full  of  sedition,  but  of  the  worst  form 
of  treason.  Still  it  was  Jeremiah  who  proved  in  the  right,  and  the 
false  prophets  of  nationalism  and  patriotism  in  the  wrong.  This  is 
the  soul  of  the  prophet's  burden:  Justice  is  above  my  nation,  and 
righteousness  above  my  people. 

The  prophets  were  but  few  individuals  among  nations  and  tribes, 
vibrant  with  nationalism  of  the  narrowest  type,  but  it  was  just  these 
few  chosen  spirits  and  not  the  multitude  of  false  patriots  who  gave 
voice  to  the  tendencies  of  true  human  progress.  The  prophets  were 
seized  by  the  authorities,  sentenced,  mobbed,  tormented,  and  killed,  but 
their  spirit  lived,  while  kingdoms  succumbed,  empires  vanished,  and 
nations  perished.  The  acts  and  decrees  of  the  great  Assyrian,  Egyp- 
tian, Babylonian,  and  Persian  monarchs  lie  buried  in  the  ruins  and 
dust  of  their  once  magnificent  palaces,  but  the  li\ing  words  of  the 
few  humble  men,  the  prophets,  ring  loud  and  true  across  the  gulf  of 
ages.  Insignificant  as  those  men  might  have  been  in  the  courts  of  a 
Sargon,  Tiglath-Pilcscr,  Esarhaddon,  Cyrus,  and  Darius,  it  was  none- 
thc>les9  those  lowly  men  who  stood  for  human  progress,  and  trans- 
mitted to  humanity  the  precious  treasures  of  human  iileals. 

The  Gospel  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  ran  counter  to  all  Jewish 
tradition  as  representeil  by  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  Christianity 
conflicted  with  the  imperial  patriotism  of  the  Romans.  Cruel  perse- 
cutions followed.      The  great  historian,   Tacitus,  regarded  the  Chris- 
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tians  with  horror  as  we  do  anarchists  and  Bolsheviki,  and  he  brand- 
ed them  as  "the  enemies  of  the  human  race."  The  mild  Phny  in  his 
report  to  emperor  Trajan  considers  the  Christians  as  deserving  of 
punishments  from  a  purely  civic  principle  of  subduing  the  obstinate 
and  the  obdurate.  A  quotation  from  Pliny's  correspondence  is  both 
interesting  and  instructive  as  a  warning  to  our  own  times:  "The 
method  I  have  observed,"  Pliny,  as  Governor  of  the  province  of 
Bythinia,  reports  to  emperor  Trajan  "towards  those  who  have  been 
brought  before  me  as  Christians  is  this:  I  asked  them  whether  they 
were  Christians;  if  they  admitted  it,  I  repeated  the  question  twice, 
and  threatened  them  with  punishment.  If  they  persisted,  I  ordered 
them  at  once  to  be  punished.  For  1  was  persuaded,  whatever  the 
nature  of  their  opinions  might  be,  a  contumacious  and  inflexible  obstin- 
acy certainly  deserved  correction.  .  .  .  According  to  your  com- 
mands, I  forbade  the  meetings  of  any  (Christian)  assemblies.  . 
I  judged  it  necessary  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  real  truth,  by  putting 
two  female  slaves  to  torture,  who  were  said  to  officiate  in  their  religious 
rites,  but  all  I  could  discover  was  evidence  of  an  absurd  and  extrava- 
gant superstition.  I  deemed  it  expedient  to  adjourn  all  further  pro- 
ceedings in  order  to  consult  you.  For  it  appears  to  me  a  matter  highly 
deserving  your  consideration,  more  especially  as  great  numbers  must 
be  involved  in  the  danger  of  these  persecutions.  ...  In  fact,  this 
contagious  superstition  is  not  confined  to  the  cities  only,  but  has  spread 
its  infection  among  neighboring  villages  and  country.  Nevertheless, 
it  still  seems  possible  to  restrain  its  progress."  Pliny's  opinion  was 
the  mildest  statement  made  by  a  Roman  ofl^cial  on  the  character  of  the 
despised  Christians. 

As  the  Christians  grew  in  numbers  they  were  no  longer  regarded 
in  the  light  of  superstitious,  misguided  people,  but  as  people  who  were 
dangerous  to  the  foundations  and  pillars  of  society.  The  Christians 
were  accused  of  being  cannibalistic,  ghoulish  in  their  religious  services; 
it  was  charged  that  at  their  secret  meetings  they  drank  the  blood 
of  children  as  a  sacrament,  that  they  consumed  the  flesh  of  human 
victims  as  a  sacrosanct  piaculum,  that  they  were  drunk  with  human 
blood,  and  generally  rejoiced  in  offering  theanthropic  victims  to 
Christ,  a  crucified,  criminal  Jew.  The  Christians  were  abandoned 
criminals  and  degenerates  who  hated  mankind,  who  delighted  in  ex- 
cess, in  ruin  and  destruction  of  civilization.  The  Christians  were  ac- 
cused of  crimes  more  heinous  and  nefarious  than  those  brought  at 
present  against  anarchists,   Bolsheviki,   and   I.   W.   W.      Incendiary 
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crimes  in  large  cities  throughout  the  empire,  conflagrations  in  Rome, 
robberies,  incest,  foul  murders  of  men,  women,  and  children  for  sacri- 
ficial purposes  were  charged  against  those  inhuman  Christians  who 
consorted  with  slaves  and  with  criminals  of  the  most  abject  and  de- 
praved kind,  belonging  to  the  Spartacus  group,  full  of  sedition  and 
treason,  conspiring  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  government,  and 
undermining  the  most  sacred  foundations  of  human  life. 

The  writers  of  the  day  could  not  find  words  abusive  enough  to  ex- 
press the  villainy  and  depravity  of  those  Christian  vipers  who  breathed 
poison  and  hatred  for  the  human  race,  those  Christian  deniers  of  Gods 
and  of  all  things  divine,  those  cannibal  atheists  who  delighted  in  the  se- 
duction of  poor,  ignorant,  misguided  slaves,  those  Christians  who  en- 
tertained the  absurd  superstitions  of  that  degraded  and  debased,  and 
abject  race,  the  Jews,  the  Gypsies  of  the  Roman  world,  those  Chris- 
tians who  delighted  in  the  desecration  of  all  that  is  true,  good,  and 
beautiful,  who  enjoyed  the  profanation  of  all  that  is  pure  and  holy  to 
man.  Christianity  was  a  plague  which  threatened  with  infection  the 
body-politic  and  with  pollution  the  very  sources  of  society,  a  fatal 
scourge  that  surelytended  towards  dissolution  of  all  ties,  sacred  to  fam- 
ily, society,  and  humanity.  Christians  were  moral  lepers.  No  punish- 
ment, no  torture  was  adequate  for  such  fiends  in  human  shape.  Such 
were  the  terrible  charges  brought  against  the  Christians,  accusations 
circulated  among  the  populace  by  writers,  by  reliable  witnesses,  gov- 
ernment agents,  informers,  professional  spies  and  detectives,  and  by  re- 
spectable citizens.  The  Christians  were  "the  enemies  of  the  human 
race,"  the  sworn  foes  of  all  law  and  order,  and  as  such,  they  were  hunt- 
ed by  police,  by  the  populace,  they  were  mobbed,  jailed,  deported,  im- 
paled, crucified,  thrown  to  wild  beasts  on  the  arena,  or  hanged  as  flam- 
ing torches  in  the  public  parks  or  in  Caesar's  gardens  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  people.  Hven  the  imperial,  ethical  philosopher,  Marcus 
Aurclius,  joined  in  the  hunting  down  of  "the  superstitious"  and  dan- 
gerous Christians. 

Pliny's  assurance  that  the  spread  of  Christianity  could  be  stayed 
was  not  rcali/cd.  Christianity  could  not  be  stayed  by  the  force  of  edicts 
and  persecution.  Christ  and  his  small  band  of  ilisciplcs  triumpheil;  low- 
ly and  ij^norant  as  they  appeared  to  the  hauglity  Roman  patricians, 
mean  as  the  Christians  appeared  to  the  aristocratic  Sadducees  and  the 
learned  doctors  of  the  law,  because  Christianity  originated  among  the 
poor  antl  the  lowly,  the  slaves  antl  day-laborers,  carpenters  anil  fisher- 
men, ftill  it  was  just  these  few  individuals  who  really  constituted  the  ad> 
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vance  guard  of  true  human  progress.  What  Tacitus,  Pliny,  Marcus 
Aurellus  with  all  their  culture  deemed  "an  absurd  and  extravagant 
superstition,  a  contagion  and  infection"  turned  out  to  be  the  beacon 
light  of  humanity.  Those  whom  the  great  Romans  regarded  as  "the 
enemies  of  the  human  race"  we,  who  have  the  advantage  of  historical 
perspective,  now  glorify  as  saintly  martyrs  who  have  given  their  lives 
for  the  highest  principles  of  humanity.  The  stone  which  the  builders 
neglected  hath  become  the  corner  stone. 

No  opinion  should  be  disdained  and  scorned.  No  individuality 
should  be  suppressed  and  crushed.  The  manifestation  of  individuality 
and  originally  should  in  every  well-ordered  and  progressive  community 
not  only  be  persecuted,  but  on  the  contrary  it  should  be  cherished,  pro- 
tected, and  cultivated  as  the  fons  et  origo  of  civilization  and  human 
progress. 

If  we  wish  social  life  not  to  become  stationary  and  stag- 
nant, we  should  give  free  scope  to  all  Individuality  and  originality,  no 
matter  how  eccentric  they  may  seem  to  us.  We  should  allow  free 
play  to  all  opinions,  doctrines,  and  expressions  of  human  thought, 
no  matter  how  absurd  and  contagious  the  superstitions  may  appear  to 
us.  New  Ideas,  Ideals,  and  beliefs  should  not  be  persecuted  but  should 
rather  be  left  for  discussion  and  criticism,  because  we  should  not 
assume  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  whole  truth,  and  that  no  fur- 
ther advance  Is  possible.  We  may  learn  from  other  people  who  look 
at  the  world  from  a  different  angle,  and  thus  may  be  able  to  see 
things  in  a  different  light  which  may  either  add  to  the  truth  which  we 
already  possess,  or  may  even  transform  it  by  some  new  additional 
element  or  principle  which  at  first  may  appear  to  us  as  bizarre  and 
paradoxical. 

Even  such  simple  sciences  as  Geometry,  Physics,  and  As- 
tronomy were  revolutionized  by  principles  which  appeared  quite 
absurd  and  paradoxical  to  the  learned  profession.  What  was  more 
absurd  to  an  Egyptian  Ahmes  than  the  assumptions  of  surfaces  with- 
out thickness,  of  lines  without  breadth,  and  of  points  without  any  di- 
mensions whatev^er?  The  principle  of  inertia  appeared  in  opposition  to 
the  commonsense  of  antiquity.  Heavenly  bodies  must  have  the  support 
of  crystal  spheres,  the  assumption  that  they  revolve  in  space  without 
any  support  seemed  absurd.  The  assumption  by  Newton  that  the  force 
of  attraction  is  transmitted  through  space  instantaneously  and  without 
any  known  medium  appeared  paradoxical  even  to  such  a  mind  as 
Leibnitz.      It  was  not  long  ago   when   a   well   known  professor   In: 
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Physics  in  one  of  the  greatest  universities  thought  that  there  was  not 
any  more  original  work  to  be  accompHshed  in  the  domain  of  physical 
science.  Then  came  the  Roentgen  X-ray  and  the  radio-active  forces 
which  have  revolutionized  science.  A  physicist  of  high  standing  con- 
fessed to  me  that  when  rumors  of  the  X-ray  properties  and  of  radio- 
active forces  began  to  circulate  in  the  papers  as  miracles  of  science, 
he  sat  down  to  write  a  series  of  scientific  papers  on  the  "extravagant 
superstitions"  of  the  X-ray  and  radium.  The  existence  of  antipodes 
was  a  standing  joke  and  an  example  of  absurdity  among  the  scientists 
of  antiquity.  When  Mayers  discovered  the  law  of  conservation  of 
energy  every  scientific  journal  refused  to  publish  his  work,  and  the 
great  discoverer  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  a  sanitarium.  Ohm  lost 
his  position  when  he  discovered  his  great  law  of  electricity.  Dr. 
Jenner  lost  his  practice  when  he  gave  to  the  world  his  method  of  vac- 
cination. These  instances  can  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  Men  hate 
new  ideas  of  a  radical  character  and  are  terrified  by  radical  innova- 
tions in  practice,  especially  when  the  innovations  are  of  a  political,  and 
more  so  when  of  a  social,  religious,  or  economic  nature.  It  is  told 
that  a  workman  came  to  one  of  the  Roman  emperors,  Trajan  or  Had- 
rian, with  a  newly  discovered  metal  that  looked  just  like  silver.  The 
emperor  had  the  inventor  arrested  and  had  him  beheaded,  fearing  that 
the  new  metal  might  undermine  the  silver  currency  of  the  empire. 
While  we  rarely  deal  out  such  rewards  to  inventors  and  discoverers, 
any  new  ideas  of  a  radical  or  revolutionary  character  are  still  met 
with  social  ostracism  and  governmental  persecution.  This  rooted  ten- 
dency of  disapprobation  of  new  ideas  and  innovations  as  generally 
bad  and  harmful  is  well  illustrated  by  the  remark  of  a  Chinese  sage 
in  Confucius'  Analects:  "Nang-kung  Kwoh,  who  was  consulting  Con- 
fucius, observed  respecting  /,  the  skillful  archer,  and  Ngau  who  could 
propel  a  boat  on  dry  land,  that  neither  of  them  died  a  natural  death; 
while  Yu  and  'I'sih,  who  with  their  own  hands  had  labored  at  husban- 
dry, came  to  wiehi  imperial  sway."  ihis  Chinese  remark  clearly 
reveals  the  fear  not  only  of  innovations,  but  also  the  fear  of  all  origi- 
nality, talent,  and  genius.  The  unusual  individual  comes  to  an  untitne- 
ly  end.  And  the  time  was  when  the  unusual  was  shunned  as  a  plague, 
anil  the  unusual  individual  was  actually  put  to  death. 

The  value  of  freedom  of  opinion  is  by  no  means  lessened  even  if 
the  given  opinion  on  examination  turns  out  to  be  wholly  false.  Vov  the 
true  value  of  an  opinion  is  not  so  much  in  its  trulli  as  in  its  freedom. 
In  our  search  for  truth  wc  should  be  anxious  for  every  ray  of  light  that 
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might  possibly  elucidate  the  subject  from  a  different  angle.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  opinion  in  actually  finding  such  an  angle  does  not 
matter,  more  important  is  the  open-mindedness  which  the  free  think- 
ing man  should  constantly  maintain.  We  must  have  as  many  opinions 
as  possible  to  select  from,  true  or  false,  or  only  partly  so,  and  use  our 
critical  selective  sense.  The  keeping  alive  of  this  critical  selective  sense 
is  of  the  highest  moment  in  man's  rational  life  activity.  In  the  rational 
equipment  of  the  human  mind  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  keep 
the  edge  of  the  critical  sense  bright  and  keen.  In  the  course  of  exam- 
ination of  some  new  opinion  which  may  afterwards  be  rejected  some 
new  sidelights  may  appear  which  may  give  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  whether  it  be  of  a  theoretical  or  practical  char- 
acter; some  new  views  and  modes  of  thought,  new  methods  may 
be  suggested  which  in  their  turn  may  result  in  the  evolvement  of  new 
principles  and  important  laws.  V 

In  the  general  history  of  science  and  in  the  history  of  each 
individual  investigation  we  find  this  freedom  of  thought  and  critical 
sense  ceaselessly  at  work.  Rarely,  if  ever,  do  we  strike  in  science  the 
truth  at  a  flash.  We  usually  pass  through  a  series  of  hypotheses, 
theories,  speculations,  and  experimentations,  often  false  or  de- 
fective. Ever  new  lines  of  thought  are  struck  out  and  new 
ways  of  experimentation  are  undertaken  only  to  be  rejected  again 
and  again.  They  who  have  undertaken  a  series  of  experiments  on 
any  subject  realize  the  amount  of  work  requisite  before  even  the 
preliminaries  may  be  started  well  under  way.  There  must  go  on  a 
ceaseless  selection,  an  active  criticism  which  is  merciless  to  itself,  ever 
hostile  to  routine,  ever  awake  to  new  points  of  view  and  better  methods 
of  work,  ever  welcoming  a  different,  but  truer  and  better  way  of 
handling  and  treating  the  facts,  observations,  and  experiments,  ever 
ready  to  modify  and  change  the  course  of  the  work,  now  in  one  place, 
now  in  another,  ever  retracing  the  steps  of  the  research  now  one  way, 
now  in  another,  until  some  satisfactory  and  unitary  point  of  view  is 
gained.  And  still  with  all  that  labor  one  must  always  be  ready  to 
abandon  the  whole  line  as  false  and  start  on  a  new  track,  ever  revising 
his  work,  ever  criticizing  each  step  in  advance,  ever  doubtful,  looking 
at  the  work  as  if  it  might  be  on  the  false  track,  allowing  for  error, 
alive  to  new  facts  which  may  contradict  the  methods  of  observation 
and  experimentation  or  the  apparently  established  facts,  rejecting 
hypothesis  and  theories  which  are  attractive,  or  which  have  become 
endeared  to  the  heart  of  the  investigator,  either  because  they  are  his 
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pet  view,  or  because  they  fall  in  line  with  his  previous  works,  or  be- 
cause in  sheer  desperation  of  finding  a  sure,  true,  definite  path  in  the 
jungle  of  facts  he  decides  to  adhere  to  one  course  and  follow  up  one 
trail  which  may  be  entirely  misleading  and  end  in  a  blind  alley  from 
which  he  must  once  more  retrace  his  steps,  and  start  all  over  again. 
Of  all  that  the  true  investigator  must  be  acutely  conscious,  if  he  wishes 
to  track  the  truth.  The  truly  indefatigable  and  earnest  investigator 
must  be  keenly  conscious  of  failures,  shortcomings,  both  of  method  and 
result.  He  must  look  at  his  truth  as  if  about  to  be  false,  and  at 
falsehood  as  if  about  to  be  true.  Everything  is  relative,  and  nothing 
is  final.  It  is  only  by  such  an  attitude  of  mind  and  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
cedure that  truth  can  be  attained. 

If  ceaseless  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,  more  so  is  it  true  that 
ceaseless  criticism  of  ever  new  opinions  and  ever  new  views,  however 
distasteful,  bizarre,  and  paradoxical,  is  the  price  of  truth.  For  we 
must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  truth  does  not  come  as  deus  ex  mach'tna, 
or  like  Athena  out  of  the  head  of  Zeus,  but  must  be  found  after  per- 
sistent, laborious,  painstaking  searching  of  heart,  mind,  and  fact. 
Truth  is  in  the  deep,  as  a  Greek  sage  puts  it.  One  must  dive  again  and 
again  often  bringing  up  nothing  but  brilliant  falsehoods  before  the 
homely  truths  are  found. 

It  is  by  a  devious  course  of  long  search  and  patient  testing  of  ap- 
parent truths  and  falsehoods  that  the  investigator  may  be  assured  that 
he  has  got  a  hold  of  the  truth,  and  even  then  he  must  be  constantly  on 
the  look-out  never  to  relinquish  a  re-examination  of  it  so  as  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  its  actual  relationships, of  its  limitations  and  relativity 
that  the  truth  may  not  slip  away  after  all  by  a  dogmatic  position  and  by 
the  neglect  of  circumstances  and  unforseen  conditions  which  he  may 
have  omitted  to  take  into  consiilcration,  or  by  not  bringing  it  into  line 
with  work  and  discoveries  in  other  directions.  By  ovcr-gencrali/ing  he 
may  lose  much  that  is  vital  in  the  truth  and  thus  lay  more  stress  on  the 
false  than  on  the  true.  Recent  ruthless  criticism  of  all  that  is  dogmatic 
in  Mathematics,  I^)gic,  Physics,  Biology,  and  other  sciences  have 
resulted  in  new  points  of  view  and  in  the  opening  of  new  horizons  for 
investigations  which  have  revolutionized  the  sciences  themselves.  This 
sense  of  ceaseless  active  criticism  must  be  kept  alive  and  keen,  if  sci- 
ence and  truth  are  to  keep  on  advancing.  It  is  due  to  this  critical 
tente  turned  on  the  fundamental  principles  and  postulates  of  science 
that  such  phenomenal  progress  has  been  made  recently  in  the  domain 
of  science  and  human  thought.    This  critical  sense  must  be  kept  fresh 
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and  alive,  if  human  thought  and  love  of  truth  are  not  to  fall  into  a 
state  of  hebetude  and  desuetude. 

The  manifestation  of  the  apparently  false  opinion  keeps  thought 
awake;  it  constantly  challenges  us,  making  us  review  again 
and  again  our  established  truths,  and  contributes  to  an  ever 
deeper  realization  of  what  has  been  gained  by  severe  thought  and  hard 
labor.  The  freedom  of  the  seemingly  false  opinion  and  our  tolerance 
of  it  and  our  willingness  to  meet  with  it  in  the  open  help  test  the  val- 
idity of  truth  while  keeping  alive  the  critical  sense  which  is  the  main 
spring  of  all  advancement  of  human  thought  and  is  the  vital  point, 
the  very  soul,  of  all  human  progress.  In  a  certain  sense  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  false  to  keep  the  truth  alive.  The 
suppression  of  the  freedom  of  thought  or  the  liberty  of  individual 
expression,  whether  in  speech  or  in  press,  is  the  crushing  of  all  true 
human  progress.  Thus  science.  Sociology,  Social  Psychology,  all  go 
to  confirm  the  same  central  attitude  towards  the  free  manifestation 
of  individuality  in  the  life  existence  of  a  well-ordered,  progressive 
commonwealth. 

The  great  philosopher,  logician,  and  economist,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
known  for  his  candor  and  moderation,  entered  a  strong  plea  for  the 
liberty  of  the  individual.  Mill's  work  'On  Liberty'  is  so  well  known 
that  I  almost  hesitate  to  quote  from  it,  and  still  the  work  is  of  such 
importance  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  making  a  few  quo- 
tations from  it,  even  if  they  be  somewhat  lengthy:  "People"  Mill 
writes  "think  genius  a  fine  thing,  if  it  enables  a  man  to  write  an  exciting 
poem,  or  paint  a  picture.  But  in  its  true  sense,  that  of  originality  in 
thought  and  action,  though  no  one  says  that  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
admired,  nearly  all,  at  heart,  think  they  can  do  very  well  without 
it.  Unhappily  this  is  too  natural  to  be  wondered  at.  Originality  is 
the  one  thing  which  unoriginal  minds  cannot  feel  the  use  of.  They 
cannot  see  what  it  is  to  do  for  them.  How  should  they?  If  they 
could  see  what  it  would  do  for  them,  it  would  not  be  originality.  The 
first  service  which  originality  has  to  render  them  is  that  of  opening 
their  eyes:  which  being  once  fully  done,  they  would  have  a  chance 
of  being  themselves  original.  Meanwhile,  recollecting  that  nothing 
was  ever  yet  done  which  someone  was  not  the  first  to  do,  and  that  all 
things  which  exist  are  the  fruits  of  originality  let  them  be  modest 
enough  to  believe  that  there  is  something  still  left  for  it  to  accom- 
plish, and  assure  themselves  that  they  are  the  more  in  need  of  origin- 
ality, the  less  they  are  conscious  of  the  want. 
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"In  sober  truth  whatever  homage  may  be  professed,  or  even 
paid,  to  real  or  supposed  mental  superiority,  the  general  tendency 
of  things  throughout  the  world  is  to  render  mediocrity  the  ascendent 
power  among  mankind.  ...  At  present  individuals  are  lost  in 
the  crowd.  .  .  .  The  thinking  (of  the  masses)  is  done  for  them  by 
men  much  like  themselves,  addressing  them  or  speaking  in  their 
name,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  through  the  newspapers.  I  am  not 
complaining  of  all  this.  I  do  not  assert  that  anything  better  is  compati- 
ble, as  a  general  rule,  with  the  present  low  state  of  the  human  mind.  But 
it  does  not  hinder  the  government  of  mediocrity  to  be  a  mediocre  gov- 
ernment. ...  In  this  age  of  mass-action  the  mere  example  of 
non-conformity,  the  mere  refusal  to  bend  the  knee  to  custom,  is  itself 
a  service.  Precisely  because  the  tyranny  of  opinion  is  such  as  to  make 
eccentricity  a  reproach,  it  is  desirable,  in  order  to  break  through  that 
tyranny,  that  people  should  be  eccentric.  Eccentricity  has  always 
abounded  where  and  when  strength  of  character  has  abounded;  and 
the  amount  of  eccentricity  in  a  society  has  generally  been  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  genius,  mental  vigor,  and  moral  courage  which  it 
contained.  That  so  few  now  dare  to  be  eccentric,  marks  the  chief  dan- 
ger of  the  time.  .  .  .  There  is  only  too  great  a  tendency  in  the 
best  beliefs  and  practices  to  degenerate  into  the  mechanical ;  and  unless 
there  were  a  succession  of  persons  whose  ever  recurring  originality 
prevents  the  grounds  of  those  beliefs  and  practices  from  becoming 
merely  traditional,  such  dead  matter  would  not  resist  the  smallest 
shock  from  anything  really  alive,  and  there  would  be  no  reason  why 
civilization  should  not  die  out,  as  in  the  Byzantine  empire. 

"It  is  not  by  wearing  down  into  uniformity  all  that  is  individual, 
but  by  cultivating  it  and  calling  it  forth,  within  the  limits  imposed  by 
the  rights  and  interests  of  others,  that  human  beings  become  a  noble 
and  beautiful  object  of  contemplation;  and  as  the  works  partake  the 
character  of  those  who  do  them,  by  the  same  process  human  life  also 
becomes  rich,  diversified,  and  animating,  furnishing  more  alnnulant 
aliment  to  high  thoughts  and  elevating  feelings,  and  strengthening 
the  tic  which  binds  every  individual  to  the  race  infinitely  better  worth 
bclon((ing  to.  In  proportion  to  the  development  of  this  individuality, 
each  person  becomes  more  valuable  to  himself,  and  is  therefore  more 
capable  of  being  valuable  to  others.  There  is  a  greater  fulness  of  life 
about  his  own  existence,  and  when  there  is  more  life  in  the  units  there 
it  more  in  the  mass  which  is  composed  of  them. 
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"There  Is  one  characteristic  of  the  present  direction  of  public 
opinion,  peculiarly  calculated  to  make  it  intolerant  of  any  marked  dem- 
onstration of  individuality.  The  general  average  of  mankind  are  not 
only  moderate  in  intellect,  but  also  in  inclinations;  they  have  no  tastes 
or  wishes  strong  enough  to  incline  them  to  do  anything  unusual,  and 
they  consequently  do  not  understand  those  who  have,*  and  class  all  such 
as  wild  and  intemperate  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  look  down 
upon.  .  ,  .  There  is  a  moral  and  prudential  spirit  abroad  for 
the  exercise  of  which  there  is  no  more  inviting  field  than  the  moral  and 
the  prudential  improvement  of  our  fellow-creatures.  These  tenden- 
cies of  the  times  cause  the  public  to  be  more  disposed  than  in  former 
times  periods  to  prescribe  general  rules  of  conduct,  and  endeavor  to 
make  every  one  conform  to  the  approved  standard.  Its  ideal  of  char- 
acter is  to  be  without  any  marked  character;  to  maim  by  compression, 
like  a  Chinese  lady's  foot,  every  part  of  human  nature  which  stands 
out  prominently,  and  tends  to  make  the  person  markedly  dissimilar 
in  outline  to  commonplace  humanity.  Instead  of  great  energies  guid- 
ed by  vigorous  reason,  and  strong  feelings,  strongly  controlled  by  a 
conscientious  will,  its  result  is  weak  feelings  and  weak  energies  which 
therefore  can  be  kept  in  outward  conformity  to  rule  without  any 
strength  either  of  will  or  of  reason." 

Thus  we  are  brought  once  more  to  the  same  view  from  which 
we  started  that  the  essential  factor  in  human  progress  is  the  cultivation 
of  the  upper  controlling,  critical,  personal  consciousness.  "The  only 
unfailing  and  permanent  source  of  improvement"  says  Mill  "is  liberty, 
since  by  it  there  are  as  many  possible,  independent  centres  of  improve- 
ment as  there  are  individuals." 

In  these  times  of  human  agony,  when  the  individual  is  crucified 
for  social  glory  and  national  power,  when  men  are  sacrificed  by  the 
millions  and  their  labor  by  the  billions  for  the  grandeur  of  the  nation, 
when  the  world  is  made  safe  for  all  sorts  of  'cracies'  by  fire  and  sword, 
it  may  be  well  to  give  heed  to  the  following  reflections  by  Tocqueville 
and  Tarde: 

"In  democratic  societies"  as  Tocqueville  remarks  "majorities  as 
well  as  'capitals'  have  prestige.  As  citizens  become  more  equal  and 
more  alike  (as  far  as  their  subconscious  is  concerned,  regarded  from 
the  standpoint  of  Social  Psychology)  the  tendency  of  each  to  believe 
blindly  in  a  given  man  or  class,  diminishes.  The  disposition  to  believe 
the  masses  increases,  and  public  opinion  guides  the  masses  more  and 
more.     Since  the  majority  becomes  the  real  political  power,  the  uni- 
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versally  recognized  superior,  its  prestige  is  submitted  to  for  the  same 
reason  as  that  of  a  monarch  or  nobility  was  formerly  bowed  down  to. 
Moreover,  in  times  of  equality  (of  the  mediocre  subconscious  consid- 
ered from  the  point  of  view  of  Social  Psychology)  men  have  no  faith  in 
one  another,  because  of  their  mutual  (subconscious,  mediocre)  like- 
ness. This  very  resemblance,  however,  inspires  them  almost  with 
an  unlimited  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  public.  For  it  seems 
improbable  to  them  that  when  all  have  the  same  amount  of  light,  the 
truth  should  not  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  greatest  number."  "This 
appears  logical"  comments  Tarde  "and  mathematical.  If  men  are  like 
units,  then  it  is  the  greatest  sum  of  these  units  which  must  be  in  the 
right.  In  reality  this  is  an  illusion,  based  on  constant  oversight  of  the 
role  played  by  imitation.  When  an  idea  rises  in  triumph  from  the  bal- 
lot-box, we  should  be  less  inclined  to  bow  down  before  it,  if  we  realized 
that  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousandths  of  the  votes  that  it 
polled  were  but  echoes.  Unanimities  should  be  greatly  distrusted. 
Nothing  is  a  better  indication  of  the  impulse  of  imitation."  In  other 
words,  with  the  increase  of  mental  disaggregation  in  a  crowd  of  (sub- 
conscious) mediocrities  individuality  and  the  critical  self  are  at  a  min- 
imum, the  subconscious  self  is  left  unprotected,  a  target  to  the  arrows 
of  suggestion.  Social  suggestibility  is  at  its  maximum,  and  the  body- 
politic  is  thrown  into  hysterical  convulsions  of  mob-frenzies,  into  man- 
iacal, nationalistic  excitement  with  fixed  paranoidal  delusions  of  nation- 
al grandeur,  demoniacal  obsessions  of  world-dominion,  resulting  in 
homicidal  and  suicidal  world-wars. 

What  then  is  the  remedy  for  all  those  human  sufferings,  virulent 
mental  epidemics,  and  other  severe  social  maladies  that  plague  man- 
kind in  its  aggregate  capacity?  Only  one  answer  is  given  by  science,  by 
Biology,  Sociology,  and  Social  Psychology:  Fortify  the  resistance  of 
the  individual  by  freedom  of  individuality  and  by  the  full  development 
of  personality.  Immunize  the  individual  against  social,  mental  plagues 
by  the  full  development  of  his  rational  reflective  self,  controlling  the 
suggestible,  automatic  subconscious  with  its  reflex  consciousness.  Put 
no  barriers  to  man's  self  expression,  lay  no  chains  on  man,  put  no 
taboos  on  the  human  spirit.  Do  not,  like  the  savage,  run  man's  minil 
and  skull  into  ugly  shapes  and  distorted  moulds  of  social  traditions. 
Liberate  man's  spirit  from  the  dark,  narrow,  ami  oppressive,  social 
dungeon.  Full  freedom  of  individuality  and  cultivation  of  the  critical 
rational  self  constitute  the  essential  conditions  of  a  healthy  social  con- 
jciousness.     The  full  development  of  a  synthetic  unity  of  the  conscious 
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in  control  of  the  subconscious  in  a  pure  atmosphere  of  Hberty  is  sure 
immunity  against  all  mental  plagues,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  source 
and  aim  of  all  true  human  progress. 

Here  we  may  pause  for  the  present.  As  far  as  our  present  pur- 
pose is  concerned  Social  Psychology  needs  not  take  us  any  further.  Per- 
haps, the  words  of  Professor  Minot's  may  be  appropriated  here  where 
we  have  laid  so  much  stress  on  the  Logos,  on  Thought,  on  Reason,  as 
being  the  savior  of  humanity:  "The  time,  I  hope,  will  come"  says 
Professor  Minot  "when  it  will  be  generally  understood  that  the  inves- 
tigators and  thinkers  of  the  world  are  those  upon  whom  the  world 
depends.  I  should  like,  indeed,  to  live  to  a  time  when  it  will  be  uni- 
versally recognized  that  the  military  man  and  the  government-maker 
are  types  which  have  survived  from  a  previous  condition  of  civiliza- 
tion, not  ours;  and  when  they  will  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  heroes 
of  mankind.  In  that  future  those  persons  who  have  really  created  our 
civilization  will  receive  the  recognition  which  is  their  due.  Let  these 
thoughts  dwell  long  in  your  meditation,  because  it  is  a  serious  problem 
in  all  our  civilization  to-day  how  to  secure  due  recognition  of  the  value 
of  thought,  and  how  to  encourage  it.  I  believe  every  word  spoken  in 
support  of  that  recognition  which  is  due  to  the  power  of  thought  is 
a  good  word,  and  will  help  forward  toward  good  results." 

When  the  great  American  biologist  made  this  earnest  appeal  to 
his  countrymen  had  he  had  a  foreboding  of  the  approaching  storm  of 
the  world-war  with  all  the  horrors  of  frenzied  militarism  which  has 
obsessed  deluded  humanity? 

One  thing  stands  out  clear  and  distinct,  and  this  is, — the  source 
and  aim  of  true  human  progress  are  the  cultivation  and  development  of 
man's  self-ruling,  rational,  free  individuality .  This  is  also  Man's 
happiness.     For  as  the  great  Staglrite  puts  it :   1)  evBai/xovia  tw  avTapx<ov 
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LEVITATION  DREAMS:   THEIR  PHYSIOLOGY 

LYDIARD    H.    MORTON 

FOREWORD — This  paper  recapitulates  and  amplifies  certain  data  about 
the  illusion  of  levitation  that  were  previously  published  in  the  form  of  letters  to 
Dr.  Morton  Prince. — The  further  advance,  here  outlined,  represents  investiga- 
tions that  have  been  carried  on  by  "psycholexic"  or  descriptive,  as  distinguished 
from  the  prevailing  psychometric,  methods.  These  steps,  in  a  field  ordinarily 
shunned  by  psychologists,  would  have  been  impossible  without  the  inspiration  of 
Morton  Prince's  own  pioneering  methods  in  fields  similarly  shunned  many  years 
ago:  those  of  association-neuroses  and  of  shifting  personality. 

TO  FLY,  float  or  otherwise  displace  oneself  through  thin  air 
without  any  aviating  device  whatsoever  is  an  accomplish- 
ment obviously  as  far  from  actuality  to-day  as  ever  it  was 
before  the  present  era  of  man-birds.  Yet  undoubtedly  from 
time  immemorial,  dream  life  has  afforded  just  such  a  pastime  to  no 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  mankind. 

This  experience  is  fraught  with  a  fuller  sense  of  exhilaration  than 
usually  befalls  the  aviator  in  his  passage  through  the  sky.  They  who 
know  the  Flying  Dream  always  testify  to  the  extraordinary  feeling 
of  reality  which  accompanies  its  special  manifestations,  and  they 
usually  acknowledge  the  touch  of  ecstasy  which  so  often  completes  this 
welcome  visitation  from  the  unknown. 

DREAMS  AS   STARTING  POINTS  OF  MYSTICISM 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  peculiarly  vivid  floating  sensation 
which  comes  in  dreams  is  not  always  taken  by  the  dreamer  to  mean  that 
he  or  she  is  flying.  A  more  bizarre  construction  may  be  put  upon  that 
sense  of  bodily  lightness,  of  freedom  from  the  sense  of  gravity,  which 
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is  so  characteristic.  For  example,  one  may  cite  the  conviction  of  many 
rehgious  mystics  that  they  were  being  borne  aloft  by  angels.  The 
same  class  of  observers  become  imbued,  like  Saint  Peter,  with  the 
belief  that  they  can  walk  on  water,  or  persuade  themselves  that  they 
have  been  privileged  to  enter  into  direct  personal  union  with  the  all- 
pervading  Godhead.  As  Aristotle  might  say,  these  varieties  of  relig- 
ious belief  testify  to  great  unity  in  the  state  of  Sensibility,  but  to  great 
diversity  in  the  Understanding  and  Opinion.     ( i ) , 

While  occupying  ourselves  with  the  underlying  fact — the  cause 
of  the  floating  sensation — we  shall  do  well  to  consider  those  queer  and 
erroneous  ideas  which  have  been  entertained  about  this  phenomenon 
and  which  today  stand  in  the  light  of  a  true  understanding  of  it. 

Touching  on  the  errors  of  the  primitive  mind,  Thomas  Hobbes 
remarks  that  mythology  arose  from  the  "ignorance  of  how  to  dis- 
tinguish dreams  and  other  strong  fancies  from  vision  and  sense."  (2). 
To  this  deception  he  ascribes  the  worship  of  "satyrs,  fauns,  nymphs, 
and  the  like;  and  now-a-days  the  opinion  that  rude  people  have  of 
fairies,  ghosts  and  goblins  and  the  power  of  witches."  The  plausibility 
of  this  view  of  dreams  as  incitements  to  mystical  notions  is  not  con- 
tradicted by  anything  we  know  of  the  history  of  superstitious  belief. 
It  has  even  been  reinforced  by  so  modern  a  writer  on  dreams  as 
Void,  who  refers  especially  to  the  flying  dream.  His  work  ("Experi- 
mental Dream  Production")  carries  a  curiously  colored  assumption 
that  the  whole  phantasy  of  levitation  is  rooted  in  erotic  motives;  he 
cites  particularly  the  representations  of  witches  and  charmers  riding 
through  space.  Thus  he  pre-judges  the  whole  matter  at  issue.  His 
data  serve,  however,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  dream  is  second 
to  none  in  the  hold  it  retains  upon  the  popular  fancy.* 

E.-XKMARKS  OF  THE  CONDITION 

The  sense  of  elation,  of  final  achievement  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  imaginary  fliglit  is  a  common  feature  of  the  Flying  Dream. 
It  is  often  tinged  with  the  memory  of  former  disappointments  now 
gloriously  redeemed  and  ennobled  by  a  certain  altruistic  desire  to 
reveal  the  new  power  to  the  rest  of  the  world — a  truly  "generous" 
emotion.  'I'here  is  also  a  distinct  sense  of  well-being,  a  normal  or 
super-normal  euphoria,  akin  to  ecstasy. 

'Wc-  ni.iv  «t;iv   (li;»t  rMiliiiiatioim  baicd  on  erotic  AcuHihility,  wherever  found,   fall 
1..  the  many  features  of  the  illusional  state  i»i  (picstion. 

1'.-  1;  V  to  «(»  into  the  suhjcctivc  as|)cct  more  fully. 
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One  of  our  best  known  exponents  of  abnormal  psychology,  who 
had  analyzed  the  phenomenon  on  his  own  account,  remarked  to  the 
writer:  ''When  I  find  myself  thus  able  to  rise  by  my  own  power,  it 
occurs  to  me,  'This  time  I  am  sure  of  myself.  It  was  not  so  before, 
but  now  I  have  mastered  all  the  details.  How  easy  it  is;  if  only 
"they"  knew  1'" 

In  widening  one's  range  of  observations  upon  similar  cases,  one 
finds  that  the  separate  instances  can  be  classified  so  that  they  inter- 
grade,  as  it  were.  At  one  end  is  severe  alarm  and  the  horror-of-quick- 
descent;  at  the  other  extreme,  a  milder  form  of  alarm,  or  merely  sur- 
prise, mingled  with  pleasant  soaring  sensations.  This  extreme  may 
run  into  pure  delight,  and  the  emotion  of  the  sublime.  The  existence 
of  such  a  series  does  not,  of  course,  prove  that  their  different  modes  or 
moods  could  be  produced  by  one  and  the  same  cause.  This  intergra- 
dation  simply  opens  up  the  possibility  that  two  causes  with  distinctive 
effects  upon  the  dream  fancy  may  be  found  in  such  actual  physical 
relation,  in  Nature,  as  to  combine  their  action  on  different  occasions 
into  all  sorts  of  permutations. 

As  a  pertinent  example,  there  is  the  combination  of  a  flying 
dream  with  a  dream  of  falling.  The  unpleasant  sense  of  falling  is 
exceptional;  and  dreams  in  which  "levitation"  is  recognized,  figure 
very  consistently  in  the  category  of  pleasant  dreams.  The  dream  of 
flying,  then,  suggests  normality:  a  conception  prettily  emphasized 
in  the  melodious  language  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  his  "Letter  to  a 
Friend,"  where  he  speaks  of  the  approach  of  death  : — 

"He  was  now  past  the  healthful  dream  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  in  their  clarity  and  proper  courses.  It  was 
too  late  to  dream  of  flying,  of  limpid  fountains,  of  smooth 
waters,  of  white  vestments,  and  fruitful  green  trees  which 
are  the  visions  of  healthful  sleep  and  at  a  good  distance 
from  the  grave."    (3). 

CONTRASTS  WITH  DREAMS  OF  INSUFFICIENT  CLOTHING 

In  contradistinction,  there  is  a  type  of  dream  which  is  sugges- 
tive of  anything  but  "clarity  and  proper  courses."  It  ranks  next  in 
frequency  and  is  generally  called  the  Dream  of  Insufficient  Clothing. 
Unlike  the  usual  situation  in  the  Flying  Dream,  we  appear — e.  g.  when 
en  deshabille  in  a  public  place — to  be  making  a  response  to  the  given 
situation  that  is  evidently  not  the  fit  and  proper  one. 
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THE  WARM  CLOTHING  DREAM 
Previously  shown  as  Example  Number  One 


Till-:   DISTURHKR   OF  TRAKF-IC   DREAM 
I'rrviotisly   nliowii  as   I'.xaniplc   NiimlKr  Two 
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As  an  antithesis  to  the  flying  dream,  it  brings  out  the  fact  that 
the  latter  affords  in  every  way  the  feeling  of  right  action  and  the  sense 
of  doing  the  natural  and  proper  thing.  This  contrast  is  particularly 
noteworthy  in  those  not  infrequent  cases  where  the  dream  of  insuffi- 
cient clothing  actually  appears  as  an  antecedent  of  the  flying  illusion — 
both  following  upon  a  condition  of  cold  or  chill  in  sleep.  The  explan- 
ation almost  suggests  itself.^ 

VIVID  SENSATIONS 

Of  all  dreams  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  reality,  the  outright  Fly- 
ing Dream  would  seem  to  have  the  strongest  chance.  Small  wonder 
then  at  the  goodly  number  of  historic  cases  where  the  dreamer  actually 
believed  that  the  power  of  flight  had  come  to  stay,  and  thereafter  car- 
ried the  belief  to  the  point  of  trying  his  skill  In  waking  life — without 
apparatus,  b'len  entendu.  Instances  are  recorded  by  Herbert  Spencer 
where  injury  was  suffered  as  a  consequence  of  such  clumsy  aerial 
endeavors. 

Tending  to  explain  this  confusion  of  belief  is  the  remark  of 
Hobbes  that  "the  most  difl'icult  discerning  of  a  man's  dream,  from  his 
waking  thoughts,  Is  when  by  some  accident  we  observe  not  that  we  have 
slept."    (2) 

A  case  precisely  in  point  may  be  found  in  Munsterberg's  "Psy- 
chotherapy." It  is  the  story  of  a  sick  lady  who,  under  the  soothing 
influence  of  a  Christian  Science  healer,  talking  to  her  at  the  bedside, 
falls  Into  a  reverie  and  then  into  a  peculiar  state  ("somnosis")  akin 
to  drowsiness;  whereupon  she  experiences  an  illusion  of  bodily  rising, 
matter  dissolving  around  her,  detachment  from  earthly  contacts,  sense 
of  cosmic  greatness,  tremendous  throbbing,  and  descent  to  earth  again. 
The  whole  experience  amounts  to  a  recapitulation  of  characteristic 
fancies  of  the  Flying  Dream  order,  but  with  a  striking  emphasis  on 
those  features  which  one  may  properly  speak  of  as  ecstasy. 


''It  is  worth  the  remark  (which  is  very  obvious  after  it  is  said)  that  clothing  sen- 
sations and  cold  sensations  are  both  associated  with  the  epicritic  system,  the  funda- 
mental system  around  which  centers  much  of  unwritten  or  half-written  physiology.  W. 
H.  Howell's  "Text-Book  of  Physiology"  maintains  a  clear  distinction  between  this 
epicritic  sensibility,  which  involves  delicate  discrimination,  and  the  more  generalized 
type  of  deep  sensihility;  this  latter,  we  may  believe,  contributes  to  the  floating  sensa- 
tion per  se  its  characteristic  quality,  to  wit:  the  very  antithesis  of  pain,  pressure  and 
postural  sense. 
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A   CASE  OF  ECSTASY INVENTORIAL  ANALYSIS 

Ecstasy  is  perhaps  best  described  as  a  semi-conscious  state  of 
relaxation,  associated  with  a  certain  vacuity  of  mind  or  suspension  of 
constructive  mental  processes.  This  case  of  Munsterberg's  furnishes 
a  picture  of  mixed  reverie  and  physiological  sleep  that  any  reader  can 
turn  to  with  confidence  as  to  its  authenticity.  ("Psychotherapy"  p. 
316).     (4). 

To  be  sure,  the  lady's  sense  of  levitation  and  the  allied  phenom- 
ena were  not  identified  by  her  as  related  to  special  physiological 
sources.  She  described  a  mysterious  condition  in  which  the  imagina- 
tive features  figured  as  a  disguise  to  the  bodily  perceptions.  But  fan- 
cies may  indeed  furnish  a  sure  index  to  the  physiologic  state. 

To  obtain  the  full  conception  of  her  ecstasy  it  is  only  necessary 
to  correlate  her  report  with  the  physiological  picture,  as  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  it  to  be.  Clarifying  hypotheses  will  mark  the  pos- 
sible parallel  between  mental  and  physical  phenomena  in  this  strange 
experience,  to  wit : 

Bodily  Rising:  This  may  come  about  through  muscular  relaxa- 
tion, which  entails  marked  alterations  in  the  pressure  sense.  These 
perceptual  changes  would  be  then  "projected"  i.  e.  mentally  external- 
ized as  if  they  were  changes  in  the  outside  world,  including  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  law  of  gravity. 

Dissolving  of  matter:  Further  lessening  of  muscular  tension 
and  loss  of  localized  sensations  would  diminish  the  hold  of  material 
concepts  upon  the  imagination;  spatial  perceptions,  contacts,  pres- 
sures and  other  attributes  of  matter  are  missed  by  the  patient  as  so 
many  cues  that  ordinarily  cause  the  recall  of  existing  material  sur- 
roundings. This  is  the  bare  associative  fact.  Other  elements  of 
sheer  imagination  concur:  Mrs.  I'lddy's  denial  of  matter  must  have 
come  in  for  some  attention,  and  have  played  its  part  in  rcon forcing 
that  sense  of  a  dissolving  world  which  belongs  to  drowsiness.  At 
this  stage  of  relaxation  the  patient  blends,  into  unity,  impressions 
received  from  two  sensory  fields:  deep  sensibility  aiul  cpicritic  sensi- 
bility. The  tactile  sense  is,  however,  not  always  affectetl  in  such  cases; 
as,  even  in  deep  relaxation,  the  tactile  discrimination  may  remain  in 
modified  form.  (Some  of  my  subjects  have  reported  their  contacts  as 
"feeling  feathery."). 

Detachment  from  earthly  contacts :  This  is  an  expression  that 
correctly  reflects  the  relation  between  epicritic  sensibility  (tactual 
changes)  and  deep  sensibility.  This  mimics  a  sort  of  skin-anesthesia 
owing  to  the  dropping  out  of  the  pressure  component  ami  to  lapsing 
attention  to  sensations  like  those  furnishcil  from  vasomotor  changes 
("blood  vessel  sensations"),     'f'his  may  be  called  a  pseudo-anesthesia 
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of  the  skin,  simply  as  a  blanket-word  to  cover  the  deficiency  of  any 
standard  conception  on  this  topic.  The  outstanding  fact  is  that  the 
pressure  sense  is  more  obviously  modified  than  the  tactile  sense.  This 
is  a  palpable  feature  of  drowsiness  and  lapsed  attention,  open  to 
debate  and  experiment,  but  not  requiring  greater  precision  at  this 
point. 

Cosmic  greatness  and  the  sense  of  swelling  are  closely  interwoven 
apperceptions  of  the  disturbance  of  sensibility  caused  by  the  shifting 
of  the  blood-bed  through  vasomotor  dilatation  of  the  skin  vessels. 
The  physical  fact  is  characteristic  of  sleep,  but  easily  passes  unper- 
ceived  by  the  subject.  When  it  is  perceived,  this  dilation  is  readily 
apperceived  (^^-perceived)  in  various  ways:  grandeur,  power,  ab- 
sence of  limitations,  courage,  relief,  or  what-not,  that  hinges  upon  the 
absence  of  sensation,  or  may  be  derived  from  specific  space  sensations 
attributed  to  the  body  (like  the  "growing"  of  Alice  in  Wonderland). 
Further,  the  same  impressions  may  be  projected,  "externalized,"  as 
fancies  of  floating  objects,  of  beautiful  distances,  great  heights,  infinite 
views.  The  agreeable  feeling-quality  that  is  the  by-product  of  these 
"blood-vessel  sensations"  (cf.  Wundt's  classification  of  affective  qual- 
ities) seems  to  draw  in  the  esthetic  element,  and  brings  us  close  to 
what  Ethel  Puffer  has  called  the  "esthetic  repose."    (5). 

As  a  whole,  the  importance  of  this  "cue"  as  obtained  from  vaso- 
motor relaxation,  is  due  to  the  exaggeration  or  auxesis  that  belongs  to 
sleep,  wherein,  as  Aristotle  has  noted,  we  literally  make  mountains 
out  of  mole-hills. 

Throbbing  like  a  dynaino :  Given  the  vasomotor  relaxation  we 
would  have  a  greater  perceptibility  of  the  pulse,  which  would  also 
be — in  the  drowse — magnified  on  Aristotle's  principle  of  auxesis.  In 
physiology,  the  greater  beat  of  the  pulse  under  lessened  arterial  ten- 
sion is  demonstrable  as  an  hydraulic  fact :  the  circulation  being  regard- 
ed as  the  hydraulic  system.  Changes  in  the  pulse  quality  are  easily 
disregarded,  but  "in  the  silence  of  sense"  as  Hobbes  might  say,  they 
stand  out  very  sharply,  giving  rise  to  apperceptions,  that  explain  such 
analogies  as  "throbbing  like  a  dynamo." 

The  feeling  of  power:  At  this  stage  of  vasomotor  relaxation — 
which  is  coupled  also  with  extreme  muscular  relaxation — there  is  often 
a  sudden  adjustment  of  the  vasomotor  equilibrium  that  seems  to  entail 
a  great  sense  of  repose,  yet  increased  capacity  for  action.  This  is 
akin  to  the  effect  of  treatment  by  hydrotherapy  in  which  the  same 
circulatory  mechanism  is  played  upon.  The  difference  is  that  the  hose 
of  the  hydrotherapeutist  does  not  play  upon  one  in  that  passive  state 
which  is  realized  in  the  experiments  for  relaxation;  for  the  "victim" 
of  hydrotherapy  is  usually  not  fully  relaxed,  but  active !  Hence,  there 
is  not  the  exaggerated  idea  of  the  change  in  sensation. 

The  descent  to  earth  :  After  a  time,  the  biologic  purposes  of  the 
functions  above  described  (namely  the  recuperation  of  the  individual 
and  the  recovery  from  over-tension)  are  attained;   there  is  a  lessening 
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of  the  several  phenomena  that  appertain  to  energetic  processes  of 
recuperation.  To  understand  this,  we  must,  of  necessity,  assume  the 
now  current  view  that  sleep  and  allied  recuperative  states  represent  an 
active  instinct  (Claparede)  to  antidote  fatigue. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  tentative  analogies  that  the  floating 
sensation — there  is  one  such  strictly  so  called — is  likely  to  be  over- 
layed  with  other  elements : — phantasmagoric,  confusing  phenomena. 
It  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  reach  some  idea  as  to  what  we  speak,  of 
when  referring  to  the  "flying  sensation"  or  "floating  sensation,"  which 
is  so  fundamental  in  the  experiences  of  pseudo-levitation.  (See  page 
148  for  illustrations  showing  typical  dream-scenes.) 


THE  FLYING  SENSATION 

As  to  the  psychological  nature  of  the  sensation  of  flying,  a  cau- 
tion is  here  in  order.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Hutchinson  in  his  book 
"Dreams  and  Their  Meaning."  (6).  It  is  to  the  effect  that  when  we 
say  that  we  feel  as  if  we  were  flying,  we  probably  give  an  untrue 
account  of  the  Flying  Dream.  For  in  real  life  we  do  not  know  the  sen- 
sation of  flying,  the  majority  of  us.  What  happens  to  us  is  therefore 
something  which  gives  us  the  impression  that  we  imagine  we  should 
experience  if  we  were  flying.^ 

One  may  assert  confidently  that  the  characteristic  sense  of  aviat- 
ing or  feeling  of  levitation  has  little  in  common  with  the  sensations  of 
real  aviators.  In  the  case  of  aviators,  a  true  "ecstasy"  has  yet  to  be 
demonstrated;   although  it  is  certain  that  in  their  dreams  aviators  arc 


The  relation  of  the  sense  of  equilibrium  (semi-circular  canal  impressions)  to  the 
floatinK,  flyinK  or  levitation  illusions  is  one  we  do  not  delvo  into  hero  for  fear  of  con- 
fusinK  the  t«)i)ic.  It  is  probably  only  occasionally  involved ;  aiul  that  more  through  as- 
sociative memory  than  through  any  direct  transmission  of  impulses  from  the  nerve 
terminals  for  equilibrium.  .SupjmsinK,  however,  that  impulses  do  come  from  the  lat- 
ter, would  it  not  be  as  a  conse(|uencc  of  secondary  activity  of  the  droamor  uiuk-r  the 
iiifliirnrr  of  the  Hream?  When  I  had  vertigo  [cf.  p.  153]  in  an  expcrimiMitally  induced 
f.i"  ■  I   <irnsatiot)s  were  chaotic  because   I  confounded  the  real 

at  the  time  with  the  usually  associated  eciuilibrimn  sonsa- 
ti'.:  '  ':  t.  '  Mjriit  ii.iini,  li  iiiiKht  bc  Said  that  compensatory  movements  were  made  l)y 
rii<  .1  .1  i.;iciiMii  tr)  the  sense  of  vertigo  following  liglit-headedness.  h'urllur,  it  might 
b'  lii  ■•  1  ■  "Idcn  loss  of  blood  froni  the  head  (bleeding  into  ti»c  body  cavity)  which 
W.I  tf  this  experiment,  may  have  produced  not  oidy  the  sensation  of  liglit- 

li.  ,  :  ;i!m.  Ii,i\i'  I.Hiught  about  a  local  disturbance  at  the  seat  of  the  cquili- 

I  iity:  which  supposition  is  reasonable,  or  what  combination 

.,  a  matter  of  collating  our  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of 

«  uiution.     With  the  specific  rei)ort.i  of  aviators'  tests  available, 

li  ,         tile.    lUit  this  had  better  bc  left  for  a"s?|i;irate  discussion;  and, 

in  any  case,  it  is  a  BUtK>rdinate  matter  in  the  genesis  of  the  levitation  illusion. 
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more  likely  than  others  to  identify  their  levitation  illusions  with  their 
actual  experiences  in  the  air.* 

However  that  may  be,  they  are  few  and  far  between  who  report 
anything  but  positive  delight  from  the  typical  Flying  Dream.  This 
remains  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  dreams  are  experienced  by 
certain  persons  in  conjunction  with  the  unpleasant  Falling  Dream. 
The  only  supposition  that  can  reconcile  the  two  distinct  occurrences 
as  part  of  the  same  dream  is  that  they  are  apperceptions  (necessarily 
false  ones)  of  two  successive  phases  of  the  basic  bodily  condition. 
This  is  clearly  shown  in  those  examples  of  levitation  (cited  in  a  pre- 
ceding paper)  where  one  dreads  the  expected  crash  of  the  object 
floating  in  space. 

Moreover,  in  one  instance — alluded  to  as  having  been  reported  to 
Dr.  M.  Allen  Starr  at  the  time — I  actually  produced  a  falling  dream 
in  the  course  of  an  experiment  for  the  control  of  vasomotor  relaxation. 
Specifically,  this  incident  gave  rise  to,  first,  (a)  marked  swelling  of  the 
body  and  (b)   floating  sensation;    and  immediately  thereafter  to  (c) 
falling  sensation,  as  of  tumbling  through  illimitable  space   (presum- 
ably, blood  leaving  head  to  enter  skin  vessels).     Somehow,  in  spite  of 
an  awful  feeling  akin  to  vertigo,  I  seemed  to  realize  the  possibility  of 
controlling  the   condition,   and  promptly   startled   myself  out  of  it. 
This  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  experience  that  occurs  in  dreams,  in 
which  "flying"  is  followed  by  "falling;"  the  horror  or  fear  engendered 
usually  causes  one  to  wake  up  amid  struggle  and  distress.     In  such  a 
case,  a  real  aviator  will  dream  of  a  "nose  dive"  unsuccessfully  man- 
aged, which  he  "comes  out  of"  with  difficulty. 

THE    CONTRIBUTION   OF    HAVELOCK   ELLIS 

The  professor  earlier  cited  (Dr.  J.)  said  that  the  origin  of  the 
illusion  from  the  "waking  standpoint"  was  still  a  mystery  to  him.  That 
was  early  in  19 10.  In  the  October  Atlantic  Monthly  of  the  same  year 
Havelock  Ellis  published  his  paper  on  "Aviation  in  Dreams;"  and  I 
must  in  justice  record  that  the  professor  above  referred  to,  with  all  his 
knowledge  of  this  class  of  phenomena,  very  readily  accepted  as  conclu- 
sive— if  not  final  to  the  last  detail — the  explanation  of  Ellis.  And  for 
a  time  it  seemed  to  me  too  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  the  study 
of  the  matter  any  further. 


*The  immense  extension,  in  recent  years,  of  the  practice  of  aviation  could  easily 
have  proved  a  source  of  confusion  in  the  present  discussion,  had  not  the  data  on  which 
it  is  based  been  gathered  long  before  aviation  became  at  all  common  in  real  life. 
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On  second  thought,  however,  one  sees, that  ElHs'  paper  does  not 
assume — thoroughgoing  as  he  is — the  air  of  a  finished  interpretation 
of  all  the  phases  of  this  phenomenon.  It  leaves  open  for  debate  a  num- 
ber of  important  questions,  which  we  must  consider  in  the  present 
essay.  To  be  sure,  Ellis  definitely  takes  the  view  that  the  illusion  of 
aviating  is  provoked  by  certain  localized  bodily  sensations.  Primarily 
there  is,  he  believes,  a  diminution  of  the  skin  sensations  from  the 
surface  upon  which  the  body  is  resting.  (My  data  suggest  that  this 
aspect  may  be  due  to  the  diffused  sense  of  vasomotor  relaxation) .  He 
dwells  on  the  part  played  by  certain  irregularities  in  the  action  of  the 
heart;  and  to  complete  what  may  be  called  the  bedside  or  clinical  pic- 
ture of  the  condition,  he  mentions  certain  changes  that  occur  in  the 
breathing. 

According  to  this  psychologist,  then,  three  factors  concur  in  the 
genesis  of  the  Flying  Dream;  to  wit,  perturbations  of  heart  action, 
alterations  in  respiration,  and  changes  in  the  sensations  from  the 
skin.  But  these  are  the  chief  bodily  modifications  to  be  observed  in 
any  phase  of  sleep,  dreamless  or  otherwise.  And  Mr.  Ellis  has  not 
pretended  to  describe  these  features  in  a  way  that  would  furnish  a 
definite  physiological  picture  of  the  "somatic  substrate"  which  under- 
lies the  illusion  of  levitation. 

The  physiological  point  of  view  requires  a  more  precise  depiction 
of  the  bodily  events  than  Mr.  Ellis,  writing  as  a  psychologist,  has  fur- 
nished in  his  valuable  paper.  Is  the  bodily  condition  pathological  or 
is  it  normal?  Is  it  a  capricious  variable  phenomenon  or  does  it  afford 
a  definite  clinical  entity?  In  answer  to  these  questions,  the  present 
intention  is  to  show  that  the  typical  Flying  Dream  can  be  traced  to 
definite  physiological  sources. 

THE  EXPERIMENTAL  SIESTAS 

Specifically,  as  I  have  noted  in  a  previous  paper,  illusions  of  levi- 
tation arise  during  experiments  in  which  a  characteristic  condition 
(kinesthetic  repose)  is  realized  by  the  subjects.  iMght  cases  out  of 
thirty  (in  one  set  of  experiments)  reported  distinct  illusions  analogous 
to  the  flying  dream.  It  has  also  been  made  clear  that  I  myself  have 
experienced  these  various  illusions,  and  states  of  sleep,  as  by-products 
of  experimental  studies  in  deliberate  relaxation. 

Every  artificial  circumstance  was  set  aside  in  these  experiments 
and  naturalness  was  made  the  keynote.  This  was  carried  so  far  as  to 
eliriilfiit*-  from  the  work  nnv  i»isisfciif  (]iicsf ionin^;  of  (he  subject,  such 
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as  is  commonly  practiced  in  ordinary  introspections  of  the  psycholog- 
ical laboratory.  Spontaneous  utterances  of  the  subjects  formed,  at 
first,  the  principal  basis  on  which  was  built  the  present  conception  of 
Kinesthetic  Repose. 

The  idea  of  naturalness  in  obtaining  the  data  was  carried  so 
far  as  to  fit  up  a  special  room  in  the  style  of  an  ordinary  study,  in  an 
office-building  suite,  adjoining  a  quiet  University  Law  Library.  There, 
on  a  matter-of-fact  basis,  business  men  and  law  students  were  invited 
to  try  intensified  repose — as  a  measure  of  personal  hygiene — while 
scarcely  realizing  that  they  would  pass  under  experimental  observa- 
tion.    At  the  same  time,  facilities  were  provided  in  this  room,  for 
more  confessedly  experimental  methods.     There  was  a  buzzing  fan 
that  could  be  regulated,  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasant  droning  sound  of 
any  desired  intensity  and  with  considerable  variations  of  tone-quality — 
results  obtained  by  manipulating  the  air-duct  enclosing  the  fan  and 
by  a  rheostat  in  the  next  room.     In  this,  the  outer  office,  there  was  a 
booth,  connected  by  a  telephone  line  with  the  study.     A  phonograph, 
in  the  booth,  made  possible  the  playing  of  musical  or  spoken  "records," 
thus  reaching  the  subject  with  the  minimum  of  distraction  from  the 
operator's  neighborhood.     The  receiver  was,   in  fact,  suspended  at 
the  head  of  the  Morris  chair.    This  device  made  convenient  the  lulling 
of  a  person  to  sleep,  if  desired;   in  any  case,  it  was  always  possible  to 
waken  the  subject  gradually  without  entering  the  room;    thus  also 
avoiding  uncontrolled  sounds  that  might  break  up  the  experimental 
siesta.     Here  It  may  be  noted  that  experimentation  of  this  kind,  being 
aimed  at  a  delicate  equipoise,  is  apt  to  require  the  strictest  attention  on 
the  operator's  part,  in  order  that  no  untoward  noises  and  chance  by- 
effects  upon  the  subject  should  interfere  with  the  smooth  course  of 
reveries  and  relaxation.     On  the  other  hand,  curiously  enough,  it  was 
found  that  the  installation  of  noiseless  or  soundproof  surroundings,  or 
any  elaborate  and  pedantic  apparatus,  neutralized  all  endeavors  to 
produce  normal  rest  states — what  we  call  "somnoses." 

The  most  ideal  surroundings  are  those  in  which  there  Is  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  stirring  from  the  outside  world,  mitigated  indoors  by 
a  certain  sense  of  isolation  and  security.  This  much  may  be  said  by 
way  of  explaining  that  the  sleep-states,  although  experimentally  pro- 
duced, were  definitely  related  to  the  environment;  as  such,  they  were 
reactions  to  a  situation;  the  sleep  or  rest  situation.  They  were  pro- 
duced under  conditions  of  genuine  leisure. 
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"SOMNOTIC"  STATES  AS  ADAPTED  REACTIONS 

Among  natural  responses  to  the  environment,  is  the  type  of  reac- 
tion that  I  have  earlier  spoken  of  as  acopic  (i.  e.  an  anti-fatigue  state 
of  muscle-and-nerve  relaxation  that  is  methodically  induced).  In  this 
connexion,  the  point  was  made  that  some  "somnoses"  may  constitute 
body-sleep  without  entailing  a  disturbance  in  the  awareness  of  the 
environment.      (7). 

To  put  the  matter  differently,  a  truly  acopic  method  for  inducing 
special  states  of  attention  and  of  relaxation  should  not  in  any  way 
be  regarded  as  an  anesthetic  or  as  a  hypnotic  or  as  a  form  of  impera- 
tive suggestion  would  be,  i.  e.  as  artificial.  For  of  all  these,  the  prin- 
cipal earmark  is  the  fact  that  they  place  the  individual  out  of  relation 
to  his  environment  and  inhibit  responsiveness  to  the  true  situation. 
Somnotic  states,  experimentally  realized  by  the  Acopic  Method,  ap- 
peared to  be  adapted  reactions  to  the  biological  situation,  as  presented 
and  described  to  the  subject  by  the  operator;  albeit  the  surroundings 
(i.  e.  of  quietness  and  security)  were  artificially  created,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  experiment.  As  the  experiments  went  on,  this  fact  became 
more  and  more  clear,  so  that  in  1908  the  conception  of  the  sleep  sit- 
uation as  something  to  which  the  individual  reacts  biologically  through 
an  active  instinct,  had  become  more  and  more  realizable  in  the  labor- 
atory. This  essentially  accorded  with  Claparede's  now  well-known 
writings  on  the  biological  conception  of  an  active  sleep  instinct.  Thus, 
Acopic  Method  simply  means  the  technique  developed  by  trial-and- 
error  whereby  one  could  play  upon  innate  anti-fatigue  tendencies  in  the 
organism.  From  this  anti-fatigue  viewpoint,  the  sleep  instinct  reveals 
its  mechanism  as  not  inconsistent  with  the  survival  of  consciousness." 

THE  MID-STATE  OF  ATFENTION 

During  the  experimental  somniuin,  a  characteristic  mental  atti- 
tude was  found,  which  often  brccdcd  experiences  of  pscudo-lcvitation. 
As  I  have  already  explained  in  the  letters  to  Dr.  Prince,  it  was  a  mid- 
state  of  the  attention.  It  was  free  from  effort  and  to  that  extent  pas- 
sive; but  it  had  this  in  common  with  one's  ordinary  alertness  in  the 
state  of  vigil  {"hat  de  veille")  that  there  was  no  disaggregation  of 
consciousness.  The  sense  of  awareness,  regarding  the  environment 
and  the  bodily  state,  remained  orderly  and  was  free  from  those  lapses 

*Mary  de  ManAc^ine  to  the  contr«t7  notwithstanding :  "Sleep  is  the  resting-time  of 
CdMciotttncM."   (7). 
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into  drowsiness  that  usually  appertain  to  one's  relaxation  of  mental 
and  motor  processes.  It  was  through  the  experimental  cultivation  of 
this  "mid-state"  that  certain  incidental  features  came  to  be  observed 
and  to  acquire  special  significance,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  genesis 
of  the  flying  dream  and  of  the  related  illusions.  Associated,  then, 
with  the  attainment  of  this  mid-state  of  attention,  there  were  found 
peculiar  alterations  of  feeling  tone,  so  distinctive  and  so  constant  and 
so  well  ear-marked  that  they  seemed  to  require  a  label  and  to  deserve 
the  name  by  which  I  shall  again  refer  to  the  state,  i.  e.,  kinesthetic 
repose. 

Now,  among  the  varieties  of  kinesthetic  sensations  in  deep  repose, 
there  is  one  particular  blend  which  may  be  discriminated  as  the  kines- 
thetic revelation. 

This  is  so  labelled  by  allusion  to  the  "revelatory"  quality  of  this 
phase  of  repose,  a  quality  also  met  with  in  the  well-known  anesthetic 
revelation. 

William  James  has  called  attention  to  this  sense  of  revelation 
in  its  different  forms  (ether  revelation  and  nitrous  oxide  revelation) 
and  thus  has  brought  it  within  the  pale  of  science — so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns anesthetics.     ( 8 ) . 

Yet,  without  anesthetics  and  without  hypnotics  in  the  "abnormal" 
sense  of  the  word,  but  through  sleep  induction  (Somnotic  states)  and 
under  conditions  just  described,  my  subjects  experienced  sensations 
that  provoked  psychic  impressions  quite  comparable  to  the  "revela- 
tion" of  anesthesia. 

In  this  peculiar  phase  of  "consciousness  under  anesthesia"  there 
is— while  regaining  ordinary  consciousness — a  very  noticeable  striv- 
ing toward  an  "impossible"  utterance  of  one's  ineffable  subjective 
mood.  There  is  apt  to  be  a  sentiment  as  of  having  been  vouchsafed 
a  great  and  deep  understanding  "of  things,"  or  of  having  heard  some 
wonderful  pronouncement  upon  the  meaning  of  human  destiny.  .  .  . 
We  cannot  wander  into  the  field  that  opens  up  here,  with  its  vista  of 
debatable  ground,  belonging  to  the  remote  provinces  of  mysticism,  of 
religion,  of  ethics  and  of  the  spiritual  sense.  We  can  only  pause  to 
disclaim  all  sophomoric  pretention  of  destroying  any  prized  spiritual 
values  residing  in  such  experiences,  by  the  matter-of-fact  tracing  of  its 
physiological  groundwork.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  as  if  Stendhal,  in 
his  "Essay  on  Mental  Geology"  should  attempt  to  deny  the  flowers 
that  bloom  on  the  surface,  merely  for  having  traced  out  the  stratifica- 
tions beneath  the  soil.     (9). 
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The  Kinesthetic  Revelation  may  be  regarded  as  the  uc  plus  ultra 
of  the  Kinesthetic  Repose — and  this  limit  merely  expresses  the  quality 
of  those  varieties  of  rest  states  that  tend  to  approach  it.  Simply 
enough,  RELAXATION — mental,  motor,  or  what  not — is  its  asymptote ! 

Tableau  of  Conditions  Related  to  Normal  Sleep  and  Dreams 

Mid-state  of  atten- 
Realized       /         J    tion  (bodily  relax- 
by  Acopic       y         [  ation;  no  fatigue) 
Method 


for 
Regulated 
SOMNOTIC     )  ^  .  ^"4       /        ■!    laxation;    passive 

conscious 


STATES  \  Relaxed 

Attention 

Lapses 

of 

Regulated 

Attention 


Kinesthetic  Repose 
(extreme  bodily  re- 


ness) 


Kinesthetic  Revelation 
Illusion  of  Levitation 
Flying  Dream 


KINESTHETIC  REVELATION 

That  state  which  we  are  attempting  to  visualize  has  been  describ- 
ed as  having  supremely  the  character  of  the  ineffable,  the  Unutterable. 
Of  the  nearness  of  the  kinesthetic  revelation  to  the  state  of  reverie 
or  of  its  kinship  to  ordinary  sleep  as  a  recuperative  function,  there  can 
be  no  doubt. 

Varying  forms  of  the  kinesthetic  revelation  are  definitely  recog- 
nizable, although  difficult  to  formulate  in  words,  the  commonest  being: 
(a)  the  "illusion  of  understanding,"  in  drowsy  persons  and  (b)  the 
idea  obtained  in  the  course  of  a  dream  that  one  has  heard  or  com- 
posed some  wonderfully  fine  and  expressive  utterance,  such  as  a  poem 
— which,  if  recollected  at  all  on  awakening,  turns  out  to  have  been 
commonplace  or  even  nonsensical.  Of  other  features  much  testimony 
will  be  found,  confusing  to  those  who  have  not  met  the  condition  in 
their  own  direct  experience. 

What  I  wish  to  convey  is  the  fact  that,  like  other  illusions  of 
a  grosser  and  more  easily  described  type,  the  kinesthetic  revelation 
represents  the  automatic  attempt  of  the  mind  to  respond  in  articulate 
thought  to  impressions  supernal  to  waking  experience.  The  mystery 
is,  however,  not  beyonil  intellectual  appreciation  if  wc  but  transpose 
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our  opinions  of  what  we  call  waking  experience  into  the  framework  of 
what  we  may  call  sleeping  experience.  Is  a  sleeping  person  to  be 
regarded  as  any  less  truly  subject  to  experiential  impressions  than  a 
waking  person?  No,  Indeed;  the  experiences  may  be  less,  but  they 
are  none  the  less  experiences. 

In  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  "Marginalia"  is  found  a  passage  In  which 
this  supposedly  always  imaginative  author  confesses,  in  a  vein  of  con- 
vincing sincerity,  that  he  had  once  been  confronted  with  this  class  of 
human  experiences  In  a  way  that  seemed  to  defy  the  power  of  words. 
If  I  read  him  aright  in  the  illumination  of  laboratory  study,  It  must 
have  been  with  the  kinesthetic  revelation  that  Poe  was  experimenting. 
I  have  delayed  expressing  Its  subtler  features  till  now,  perhaps  because 
the  very  vagueness  of  the  relaxation  phenomena  in  question  should 
be  presented  by  a  masterly  pen,  rather  than  by  my  own. 

"There  is,  however,  a  class  of  fancies,  of  exquisite 
delicacy,  which  are  not  thoughts,  and  to  which,  as  yet,  I 
have  found  It  absolutely  Impossible  to  adapt  language.  I 
use  the  word  fancies  at  random,  andmerely  because  I  mustuse 
some  word;  but  the  idea  commonly  attached  to  the  term  is 
not  even  remotely  applicable  to  the  shadow  of  shadows  In 
question.  They  seem  to  me  rather  psychal  than  Intellectual. 
They  arise  In  the  soul  (alas,  how  rarely)  only  at  its  epochs 
of  most  Intense  tranquility — when  the  bodily  and  mental 
health  are  In  perfection — and  at  those  mere  points  of  time 
when  the  confines  of  the  waking  world  blend  with  those  of 
the  world  of  dreams.  I  am  aware  of  these  "fancies"  only 
when  I  am  upon  the  very  brink  of  sleep,  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  I  am  so.     .     .      . 

These  "fancies"  have  in  them  a  pleasurable  ecstasy  as 
far  beyond  the  most  pleasurable  of  the  world  of  wakeful- 
ness, or  of  dreams,  as  the  Heaven  of  the  Northman  theology 
is  beyond  its  Hell.  .  .  .  It  is  as  If  the  five  senses  were 
supplanted  by  five  myriad  others  alien  to  mortality. 

Now  so  entire  is  my  faith  in  the  power  of  words,  that  at 
times,  I  have  believed  It  possible  to  embody  even  the  evanes- 
cences of  fancies  such  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  In 
experiments  with  this  end  In  view,  I  have  proceeded  so  far 
as,  at  first,  to  control  (when  the  bodily  and  mental  health  are 
good)  the  existence  of  the  condition: — that  Is  to  say,  I  can 
now  (unless  when  111)  be  sure  that  the  condition  will  super- 
vene If  I  wish  it,  at  the  point  of  time  already  described: 
of  its  supervention,  until  lately,  I  could  never  be  certain 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

I  have  proceeded  so  far,  secondly,  as  to  prevent  the 
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lapse  from  the  point  of  which  I  speak — the  point  of  blending 
between  wakefulness  and  sleep — as  to  prevent  at  will,  I  say, 
the  lapse  from  this  border-ground  into  the  dominion  of 
sleep.  Not  that  I  can  continue  the  condition — not  that  I  can 
render  the  point  more  than  a  point — but  that  I  can  startle 
myself  from  the  point  into  wakefulness — and  thus  transfer 
the  point  itself  into  the  realm  of  Memory — convey  its  im- 
pressions, or  more  properly  their  recollections,  to  a  situation 
where  (although  still  for  a  very  brief  period)  I  can  survey 
them  with  the  eye  of  analysis.  For  these  reasons,  that  is  to 
say,  because  I  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish  thus  much 
— I  do  not  altogether  despair  of  embodying  in  words  at  least 
enough  of  the  fancies  in  question  to  convey,  to  certain  classes 
of  intellect,  a  shadowy  conception  of  their  character." 

— From  Poe's  Marginalia. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  rapture  that  Poe  dwells  in,  to  the  bald 
statement  that  the  physiological  condition  underlying  such  mental 
experience,  as  reported,  may  be  distinctly  correlated  with  states  of 
relaxation.  Yet,  Poe,  analyst,  would  have  been  the  first  to  welcome  a 
practical  approach  to  the  "psychal  impressions"  that  he  experienced. 
For  scientific  progress,  we  must  "mesh  in"  an  intellectual  reverse- 
gear  and  recede  from  the  "subjective"  view-point  that  such  ethereal 
sensations  do  represent  a  state  of  affairs  external  to  one's  organism. 
For,  as  Gurney  said,  when  music  seems  to  be  yearning  for  unutterable 
things,  it  is  really  we  who  are  yearning  for  the  next  note.  (lo).  In 
this  same  way,  might  not  Poe  have  made  use  of  modern  knowledge  to 
reassure  us  that  the  kinesthetic  repose  need  lose  nothing  of  its  rare 
quality,  even  though  we  may  explain  its  most  subtile  and  "psychal" 
manifestations  as  simply  due  to  a  delicate,  labile  state  of  vasomotor 
equipoise,  fancifully  apperccived  in  a  state  of  rest.  Such  I  believe  it 
to  be,  and  yet  none  the  less  interesting  in  relation  to  all  that  is  essen- 
tially valuable  in  the  biological  state  called  ecstasy.  For  ecstasy  is  a 
congener  of  the  rest  instinct. 

Kdgar  Allan  Poe  did  not  succeed  in  maintaining  the  condition 
that  wc  have  provisionally  called  Kinesthetic  Repose  beyond  what  he 
calls  a  "mere  point  of  time."  In  my  experiments,  however,  under 
more  technical  conditions,  the  subjects  with  whom  I  collaborated  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  the  state  in  question  for  hours  at  a  time.  From 
certain  of  these  subjects,  pulses  and  breathing  curves  were  taken.  These 
experiments  indicated  that  the  subjects  developed,  even  under  experi- 
mental measurement  of  this  kind,  all  the  essential  features  of  Kinesthe- 
tic Repose.     A  particular  subject  from  whom  a  kymographic  tracing 
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was  taken,  had  lain  in  one  position  without  stirring  for  one  hour  and 
twenty-three  minutes;  during  that  time  he  remained  fully  conscious 
and  was  able  to  answer  questions  (as  to  his  state  of  relaxation)  with 
promptness  and  intelligence,  using  a  push  button  system  that  recorded 
yes  and  no  on  the  kymograph,  with  only  infinitesimal  effort  of  the 
subject's  index  finger.  The  point  of  this  particular  record  is  that  it 
demonstrated  that  the  ineffable  condition,  described  by  Poe,  can  be 
experimentally  maintained  and  analyzed. 

What  seems  to  justify  the  parallel  to  the  anesthetic  revelation 
is  the  strangely  manifested  and  altered  inner  mood:  subjects  report  a 
"sense  that  time  is  no  more,"  or  of  personal  non-existence.  In  cases 
of  protracted  reverie,  they  report  no  consciousness  of  time  or  else 
a  sense  of  infinite  duration.  Marked  exaltations  in  the  sense  of  well- 
being  are  described  (euphoria)  .* 

INSTANCES    OF    "PAN-SOMATIC"    SENSIBILITY 

An  experimental  case,  studied  in  the  laboratory  of  physiology  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  afforded  an  inter- 
esting suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  sense  of  unearthly  powers. 
When  a  set  of  tuning-forks  was  set  going,  the  subject  heard  them 
with  perfect  understanding  of  their  nature,  but,  nevertheless,  reported 
as  follows:  "Do  you  know,  I  heard  those  tuning  forks  everywhere  in 
my  body  more  than  in  my  ears!"  This  may  be  a  pure  illusion,  or  it 
may  be  a  sort  of  pan-somatic  sensibility  dependent  upon  the  delicate 
vasomotor  equipoise.  In  any  case,  it  shows  the  possible  substrate  of 
the  illusion  of  grandeur.  Another  case  had  a  wonderful  sense  of  uplift 
from  a  Hudson  Steam  boat  whistle  that  seemed  to  vibrate  all  over 
him,  while  he  was  lying  down,  relaxed  to  the  point  of  lethargy. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  about  this  special  sort  of  "pan- 
somatic  sensibility."  It  is,  indeed,  such  that  those  who  have  known 
it  experimentally,  can  understand  the  words  of  Poe  when  he  says: 
"It  is  as  if  the  five  senses  were  supplanted  by  five  myriad  others  alien 
to  mortality." 

This  sort  of  testimony  crops  out  again  and  again  in  the  utterance 
of  mystics.  Poe  cannot  be  so  accounted  in  this  matter,  for  however 
appropriate  his  words  might  be  to  the  description  of  the  illusional 
condition  in  question,  he  was  evidently  presenting  the  matter  in  a  spirit 
distinctly  scientific. 

'Let  us  not  forget  that  time-sense  and  Kinesthesia  are  physiologically  allied. 
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Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  utmost  familiarity  with  this  physi- 
ological experience  of  Kinesthetic  Repose  and  the  most  intensive 
analysis  of  it,  do  not  take  away  its  intrinsic  merits,  if  we  may  so  call 
them.  It  remains  sui  generis,  with  all  the  attributes  that  belong  to  a 
healthful,  normal,  and  recuperative  sleep  state.  But  even  when  one 
has  become  fully  sophisticated  with  regard  to  the  experience,  it  may 
still,  at  any  time,  unexpectedly  deceive  the  mind  with  certain  illusional 
phenomena,  among  which  the  most  prominent  and  likely  to  occur  is 
the  illusion  of  floating  or  levitation.  This  is 'the  experimental  fact 
that  lifts  the  veil  of  mystery. 

At  first  sight  one  would  think  that  kinesthetic  repose  must  belong 
only  in  a  group  of  experiences  related  to  the  outgivings  of  long-locked 
mystics  or  hair-shirted  ascetics.  These  vague  outlines  would  seem 
incapable  of  being  filled  in  with  anything  concrete,  were  it  not  that, 
in  laboratory  experiments,  as  just  stated,  subjects  reported  experiences 
that  precisely  fit  into  the  frame  that  Poe  has,  with  more  than  the 
ordinary  power  of  perception,  created. 

Our  data  were  gathered  on  the  same  basis  of  commonplaceness 
that  might  appertain  to  the  reports  of  young  men  in  training  quarters 
(where  "the  bodily  and  mental  health  are  good!")  speaking  to  each 
other  casually  of  their  feelings  of  fitness.  Any  of  such  youths  could 
(after  instruction  in  this  subject)  recognize  among  his  mates  the 
unconsciously  given  signs  of  the  Kinesthetic  Repose.  As,  for  instance, 
when  he  would  see  one  awake  delightedly  and  stretch  himself  on  his 
cot;  saying,  "Gee!  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  asleep  a  week."  And  the 
raised  corners  of  the  mouth,  the  laugh  and  the  posture,  and  the 
refreshed  bearing  of  the  individual  arc  more  eloquent,  and  possess 
a  more  truly  scientific  import  to  the  physiologist  than  any  verbal 
expression. 

The  kinesthetic  revelation  is  simply  the  acme  of  the  kinesthetic 
repose,  and,  underlying  it  is  an  extremely  restful  condition,  compar- 
able in  degree  to  the  literally  entrancing  lethargy  of  anesthesia,  sucli 
as  is  known  to  underlie  the  anesthetic  revelation. 

Passing  now  to  the  somewhat  heterogenous  collection  of  instances 
of  levitation,  scmi-lcvitation,  flying  dreams,  and  all  the  concomitant 
sensations  with  which  we  have  been  concerned,  in  this  and  the  previous 
papers,  it  should  not  be  argued  that  because  these  various  phenomena 
have  striking  points  in  common  and  form  a  connective  series,  that 
they  arc,  in  c(iual  degree,  assignable  to  the  basic  psycho-physiological 
rondirlon  here  called  kinesthetic  repose.     No  such  logic  or  argument 
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THE  ANGRY  SHEIK  SCENE. 


This  is  a  clear  case  of  the  function  that  Hobbes  called  the  Fiction  of  the  mind. 

Whether  from  a  seventeenth  or  twentieth  century  point  of  view,  we  can  equally 
well  understand  what  has  happened  in  this  dreanj-  The  mind  has  compounded  in 
a  more  or  less  complete  resolution  (as  it  were,  in  full  response)  all  the  cues  operat- 
ing upon  the  sensorium — cues  which  we  have  explained  as  typical  of  the  processes 
and  resulting  sensations  set  up  by  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  when  stimulated 
by  adrenin.  Here,  then,  we  can  dispense  with  the  idea  of  a  strict  "competition  for  the 
final  common  pathway" ;  and  lay  our  emphasis  on  the  resolutive  or  compounding 
effects  in  the  higher  centers.  This  illustration  is  simply  a  more  complex  example  of 
the  "resolution  of  physiological  states"  (Jennings)  which,  in  a  previous  paper,  we 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  Japanese  poetess,  who  was  asked  to  combine  several 
given  cues  into  one  word-picture.  The  cues  were  a  triangle,  a  circle,  and  a  square ; 
and  the  Japanese  poetess  responded  as  follows :  "Raising  one  corner  of  the  mosquito 
netting,  lo,  I  behold  the  moon." 
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is  relied  upon.  In  fact,  the  appeal  here  is  not  yet  to  logic  but  to  the 
capacity  for  visualization,  (n).  What  has  been  offered  hitherto  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  experimental  proof;  it  is  intended  by  way  of 
exposition.    The  subject  is  too  new  for  anything  but  preparatory  data. 

To  resume,  Kinesthetic  Repose  is,  then,  only  a  certain  aspect  of 
the  bodily  condition  favorable  to  "levitation."  I  am  concerning  myself 
with  reports  of  certain  experiences  which,  intelligently  digested  in  con- 
junction with  existing  physiological  knowledge,  point  to  a  definite 
physical  state  that  underlies  and  provokes  pseudo-levitation.  My 
proposition  is  that  this  fancy  may  be  traced  to  its  bodily  source 
through  the  sort  of  spontaneous  experimentation  that  literally  lies  in 
wait,  detective  fashion,  for  the  facts  to  bring  their  own  evidence  before 
the  mind  of  the  "relaxing"  (not  necessarily  "sleeping")  person.    (12). 

In  such  observations,  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  most  scientific 
researcher;  luck  plays  a  part,  as  indeed  it  has  played  a  large  part  in 
invention  and  discovery  at  all  times.  And  I  do  not  interpret  the  sci- 
entific ideals  of  my  "experimental"  confreres  in  psychology  to  imply 
that  one  should  pass  by,  or  affect  to  despise,  data  that  have  been 
offered  by  the  "spontaneous  experimentation"  of  Nature  herself  deal- 
ing with  the  individual. — Let  me  give  an  example : — 

THE  WHISKEY  HAMLET  DREAM 

On  a  warm  night,  the  dreamer  slept  with  a  minimum 
of  clothing.  It  was  in  the  Berkshire  hills,  where  the  nights 
are  apt  to  turn  cool  even  in  hot  weather.  As  everyone 
knows,  cold  breezes  come  down  from  the  wooded  hills 
through  the  steep  valleys.  Toward  morning  a  dream  occur- 
red as  follows:  I  was  looking  out  of  a  window  at  a  frosty 
landscape.  There  were  steep  wooded  hills  with  a  road  wind- 
ing through  a  narrow  valley  at  the  base.  Miserable  looking 
huts,  stamped  with  poverty,  formed  a  little  hamlet  at  the 
roadside.  At  such  a  prospect  my  disgusted  reflection  was, 
"That  is  a  place  that  would  drive  a  man  to  drink,"  ( the  clear 
indication  being  that  the  misery  of  such  a  locality  would 
make  the  pleasures  of  alcohol  the  only  possible  corrective). 
Presently  I  felt  that  some  one  had  given  me  a  drink  of  whis- 
key and  the  pleasant  glow  spread  upon  me  from  the  com- 
forting draught. 

I  waked  and  then  the  real  situation  burst  on  mc. 

There  was  a  strong  cold  ilraft  coming  tlirough  the  win- 
dow (with  its  prospect  of  wooded  hills)  and  even  as  I 
waked,  I  felt  a  cold  shiver  pass  off,  while  the  greater  part 
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of  the  exposed  body-surface  was  deliciously  being  warmed 
by  the  vasomotor  dilatation. 

Here  we  have  many  pungent  elements  of  experience  that  were 
identified  by  this  subject  as  having  been  felt  often  before,  in  previous 
relaxation  experiments,  without  (I  trust  it  may  be  believed)  the  arti- 
ficial help  of  either  cold  drafts  or  of  draughts  of  whiskey. 

Obviously,  the  real  common  element  was  in  the  vasomotor  dil- 
atation. 

The  more  fanciful  elements  of  the  dream  can  easily  be  accounted 
for  as  imaginative  plays,  understandable  to  anyone  who.  has  taken  a 
dose  of  whiskey  medicinally  in  cold  weather,  and  has  noted  the  circu- 
latory effect  and  bodily  exhilaration. — i.  e.,  the  vasomotor  comfort. 

This  fancy  is  of  the  same  type  of  construction  as  that  of  levita- 
tion. 

Now  I  have  come  to  insist  on  the  vasomotor  element  in  the 
illusion  of  levitation,  although  this  illusion  as  such  does  not  appear  in 
the  above  dream!  Nevertheless,  we  may  say,  it  was  on  the  point  of 
appearing  when  the  dreamer  regained  full  consciousness.  In  support 
of  this  view,  we  must  pass  on  to  a  neighboring  case  where  the  same 
sensory  concomitants  formed  the  antecedent  of  an  unquestionable 
levitation  dream.  For,  in  spite  of  the  present  tendency  to  decry  the 
logic  of  Intermediate  Steps,  no  less  severe  an  experimentalist  than 
Professor  Munsterberg  justifies  us  by  saying  that  the  proper  way  to 
relate  phenomena  to  each  other  is  to  show  a  gradation  of  cause  and 
effect  in  the  form  of  a  series;  and  so,  although  knowing  the  danger 
of  the  abuse  of  such  a  method,  I  will  adduce  another  and  clearer 
instance.''     (13)- 

The  so-called  Angry  Sheik  Scene  forms  the  connecting  link.  It 
was,  in  every  sense,  a  dream  picture — because  the  illusion  of  motion 
was  not  there.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  absolutely  still  life,  in  the 
sense  that  the  representation  of  a  caravan  in  the  desert,  being  over- 
taken by  an  angry  sheik  on  horseback,  was  seen  as  if  drawn  upon  a 
wall,  retaining  definite  marks  of  the  artist's  crayon. 

The  thing  that  lends  vividness  to  this  dream-testimony,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  underlying  conditions  of  the  illusion  of  levitation, 
is  that  it  was  implicated  in  the  imagery  of  the  Warm  Clothing  dream, 
once  before  pictured — being  the  one  hitherto  omitted  scene  of  this 
dream. 

In  the  Warm  Clothing  dream,  the  insufficiently  clad  dreamer  sees 
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the  Angry  Sheik  picture  on  a  wall  as  he  runs  by,  in  pursuit  of  Smith. 
Need  I  embarrass  the  present  thread  of  thought  by  calling  attention  to 
the  various  sensations  already  vicariously  represented  in  the  picture. 
Let  it  suffice  that,  given  the  obvious  fact  of  a  dream  of  insufficient 
clothing  as  the  antecedent  of  the  Angry  Sheik  phantasy,  and  given  the 
illusion  of  levitation  in  the  consequent  part,  the  Angry  Sheik  Scene 
should  be  interpolated  as  the  key  to  the  physiological  state, 

PSYCHO-PHYSICAL  PARALLEL  IN  ANGRY  SHEIK  DREAM 

Bertillonage :  Haughty  lady  at  left  is  cold  in  spite  of  the  desert 
heat.  The  hooded  saddle  rests  upon  a  blanket  made  in  Germany 
(by  Professor  Doctor  Jaeger)  from  camel's  hair  wool.  The  sand 
of  the  desert  is  prominent.  The  heated  and  irate  gentleman  at  the 
right  who  shakes  his  fist  at  the  lady  and  looks  daggers,  has  come 
from  afar  to  traverse  the  leisurely  march  of  her  caravan  and,  with 
malice  aforethought,  brings  along  his  new  wife — to  spite  the  haughty 
lady,  who  once  had  been  his  affianced. 

Recotistitution :  The  cold  lady  is  a  mental  reflex  from  the  chill 
sensation  that  initiated  the  dream.  The  Jaeger  blanket  is  a  relayed 
association  from  a  previous  dream-scene  when  the  dreamer  was 
pursuing  warmly-clothed  Smith.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  search  for  a  com- 
forter, mirrored  in  fancy.  To  this  same  series  we  may  attribute  the 
warm  burnooses  of  the  camel  drivers,  which  recall  Hosea  and  the 
frieze  of  the  prophets.  (Note  that  the  design  woven  in  the  blanket 
was  also  a  frieze.)* 

But  the  misery  of  being  cold  engendered  other  reactions,  both 
mental  and  physical:  goose-flesh  appears,  and  with  it  a  mental  mirage 
of  sand  in  the  desert.  In  fact,  the  whole  scene  is  painted  under  the 
control  of  these  several  stimuli  acting  concurrently;  we  should  scarcely 
guess  at  their  existence,  had  not  the  other  scenes  of  the  dream  given 
us  more  unalloyed  reactions  to  the  several  physical  conditions,  in  turn. 
For  there  is  also  the  incipient  shiver  to  be  consitlcrcd  as  part  and  parcel 
of  a  complex,  but  unified,  reaction  of  the  autonomic  nervous  system:- 
goose-flesh,  shivering,  shaking,  hair-rising,  and  lastly  but  not  least  the 
vasomotor  dilatation. 

These  we  can  reasonably  anticipate  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
dreamer's  chilliness,  and  we  can  look  for  their  mental  representations 
in  the  projected  fancies  of  the  dreamer.  They  are,  in  turn,  "shaking" 
of  the  fist,  anger  on  the  part  of  the  Sheik,  the  mail  plunging  of  the 
horse,  whose  aspect  is  as  heated  as  that  of  his  rider  (vasomotor 
warmth)  .  .  .  But  we  are  getting  aheail  of  the  story,  for  noth- 
ing has  yet  come  to  explain  why  the  maiily  hurrying  horse  should 
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intervene  among  the  calm  camels.  The  answer  is  physiologically  not 
complex;  vasomotor  dilation  is  a  circulatory  disturbance,  and  is  often 
associated  with  another  circulatory  change,  to  wit,  an  alteration  in  the 
heart  beat.  This  may  be  found,  time  and  time  again,  in  dreams  where 
the  heart  is  known  to  have  been  affected,  whether  on  the  physiological 
plane  or  on  the  emotional  plane.  Rapid  vehicles  or  any  rapid  means 
of  "exciting"  transportation  thereupon  figure  in  the  dreamer's  phan- 
tasy. Already,  it  may  be  said  that  any  rapid  or  shifting  transportation 
(e.  g.  the  Chancellor's  dream  in  "lolanthe"  by  Gilbert  and  Sullivan)  is 
virtually  diagnostic  of  circulatory  disturbance. 

Under  these  circumstances  of  circulatory  disturbance,  the  next 
scene  of  the  dream — the  levitation  scene — was  born.  Can  their  con- 
nexion be  doubted?  We  refer  to  the  Warm  Clothing  Dream,  in 
which  the  dreamer  levitates  airily  by  and  beyond  the  coat  room.  He 
has  no  use  for  warm  clothing  now:    for  the  vasomotor  anti-chill 

REACTION  HAS  ACCOMPLISHED  ITS  PURPOSE  AND  HAS  THROWN  ITSELF 
OVER  THE  PERSON  AS  SURELY  AND  AS  WARMLY  AS  ANY  OF  THE  LONGED 
FOR  COMFORTERS. 

This  is  a  somewhat  broken  and  inadequate  recapitulation  of  the 
natural  phenomena  underlying  the  dream  and  leading  up  to  the  levita- 
tion scenes.  It  is  inadequate  because  Nature,  in  comparison,  does 
things  more  smoothly;  and  we  may  well  ask  whether  the  exquisite 
blending  of  fancy  by  which  the  Angry  Sheik  picture  becomes  the  men- 
tal response  to  numerous  sensational  cues,  may  not — still  in  nature's 
smooth  course — be  matched  in  the  underlying  physical  mechanism. 
I  mean  to  refer  to  what  is  back  of  the  vasomotor  changes  that  here 
certainly  preceded — even  if  we  still  hesitate  to  say  that  they  caused — 
the  floating  illusion. 

These  vasomotor  changes  do  not  stand  alone.  They  are  part 
of  a  physiological  "show."  In  the  Angry  Sheik  dream,  we  have 
threaded  this  way  and  that  through  the  physical  and  the  mental  planes : 
chill  reactions,  hot  and  cold  attitudes  of  characters,  shaking  or  shiver- 
ing members,  trembling  gestures  of  rage,  rapid  motion,  and  the  solac- 
ing exploit  of  arousing  jealousy  in  another. 

Likewise,  in  the  Whiskey  Hamlet  dream  we  have  an  exhibit  of 
misery  from  cold,  and  mental  reflections  upon  a  cheap  form  of  exploit 
or  solace  (being  driven  to  drink). 

THE   UNIFYING  CONCEPTION 

In  part,  these  mental  reactions  are  assignable  to  cold  as  a  sen- 
sory cue.  For  the  rest,  it  is  a  verifiable  prediction  that  in  most  such 
dreams  the  substratum  is  a  chain  of  physiological  responses  as  definite 
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A  FLYING  DREAM  FRUSTRATED 
By   Subconscious   Perceptions  of   Foot   Situation 

The  dreamer  had  gone  to  sleep  with  a  certain  deliberate  relaxation,  neglecting, 
however,  to  remove  the  heavy  camel's-hair  robe  pressing  upon  his  feet.  In  the  course 
of  this  sleep.  Kinesthetic  Repose  was  achieved;  there  came  a  sense  of  elation,  eleva- 
tion and  lcvitation,  reflected  in  the  first  scene  as  an  exploit  of  "showing  off"  under  the 
pose  of  a  Flying  Mercury,  on  the  balustrade  of  the  Opera  House  foyer.  The  "dream 
choice"  (Oniric  selection,  technically  speaking)  of  this  pose  is  controlled  by  the  con- 
tinuing pressure-sense  in  the  foot  region,  obviously  derived  from  the  kinesthetic  sen- 
sations set-up  by  the  robe  in  question.  This  promptly  frustrates  the  illusion  of  lcvi- 
tation insofar  as  the  dreamer's  fancy  cannot  take  wings  like  the  Flying  Mercury,  but 
has  to  remain  fixed  to  the  pedestal.  Moreover,  the  robe,  as  an  impediment,  becomes 
the  controlling  factor  in  the  second  scene ;  this  shows  the  dreamer  pursuing  a  lum- 
bering electric  car.  Note  that  this  car  has  some  steps  visible,  but  that  its  "running 
f;car"  is  covered  by  heavy  fenders,  limbarrasscd  locomotion  is  thus  reflected  in  three 
igurations,  constituting  a  series  of  three  apperceptions  of  the  dreamer's  foot-situation. 
Note  that  the  robe  in  the  dream  was  a  Russian  pony  skin:  an  evidence  of  imperfect 
association  with  the  familiar  camel's  hair  (Jaeger)  blanket,  which  the  sleeper  often 
draped  around  his  shoulders  on  cold  nights. 

To  understand  the  dream  fully,  observe  the  contrast  between  the  upper  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  body ;  the  lower  being  embarrassed,  the  upper  free.  Embarrassed 
running  gear,  etc.,  reflects  the  persisting  kinesthetic  sensations  (pressure  sense  and 
joint  sense.)  The  Flying  Mercury  attitude,  however,  reflects  the  freedom  of  the 
upper  portion,  due — we  may  believe— to  the  loss  or  diffusion  of  kinesthetic  sensations  ; 
of  which  the  controlling  factors  arc  cx])laincd  in  the  text. 

This  dream  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  observed  in  lal)oratory  cxperiinciitation 
v.ifli  LiiMsthctic  repose,  that  tfrcatcr  freedom  of  the  lunijs  may  crop  out  prominently 
I'ln  ilrcams.  (Subjects  frccjucntly  wake  in  the  night,  recognizing  tlie  verv 
III  the  general  condition  of  heart,  lungs  and  circulation  that  link  up  with 
the  lcvitation  illusion.)  The  heart  condition  is  reflected  in  the  staircase,  the  running 
and  the  steps  of  the  street  car.  Now  is  there  any  rca.son  to  sup|)ose  that  the  expansion 
of  the  lungs  figures  here,  as  in  other  dreams  that  could  be  citc(l  at  length?  I'i<)l):il)ly ; 
wc  may  say.  I'*or  purposes  of  exposition,  we  can  point  to  the  likelihood  that  the 
"choice"  (Oniric  selection)  of  evening  clothes  is  controlled  by  the  sense  of  luiig- 
eascment,  owing  to  thU  sleeper's  association  of  evening  clothes  with  freedom  of 
chest  movementa. 
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as  if  whiskey  had  been  given  to  antidote  the  chill.  These  responses, 
individually,  can  be  unified  in  relation  to  the  concept  of  highly  adapted 
or  purposive  reflexes:  those  of  the  adrenal-sympathetic  mechanism. 

Let  us  try  to  conceive  of  this  unity  as  due  to  the  nerve-action  of 
a  single  fluid,  as  liberated  in  the  circulation.  And  let  us  call  this 
adrenin,  for  that  is  par  excellence  the  substance  that  can  be  counted 
upon  to  put  the  autonomic  (sympathetic)  nervous  system  through  all 
its  paces.  These  we  have  glimpsed,  as  through  a  distorted  glass, 
darkly,  in  the  Warm  Clothing  and  in  the  Angry  Sheik  dreams. 

The  essential  thing  to  be  noted  is  that  adrenin  is  particularly 
associated  in  Nature  with  any  violent  action  or  exploit.  Hence  occurs 
the  reciprocal  or  cyclical  action  in  the  dream  whereby  the  exploit-idea 
is  aroused  when  the  characteristic  functions  of  adrenin  are  automati- 
cally initiated  in  sleep.  This  explains  the  many  "showing-off"  features 
of  such  dreams. 

We  can  carry  the  conception  of  adrenin  or  adrenal  action  to  a 
useful  conclusion  in  this  case  if  we  understand  that  adrenin  produces 
gooseflesh,  shivering,  pallor  (as  in  chill),  a  sense  of  warmth  and  the 
shaking  of  the  muscles.  The  shaking  of  the  fist  in  a  dream  may, 
therefore,  be — and  undoubtedly  it  was  in  the  Angry  Sheik  dream — 
a  mental  apperception  of  shivering,  conceivably  founded  upon  a  stim- 
ulation of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  by  adrenin,  or  exactly  as  if 
by  adrenin.  The  vasomotor  dilation,  following  later,  after  adrenin 
had  been  at  the  height  of  its  constrictor  effect,  must  also  come  in  for 
consideration  by  us :  it  does  receive  consideration  from  the  dreamer 
in  the  shape  of  the  consequent  illusion  of  levitation,  which  is  to  be 
explained  as  mainly  a  reaction  to  the  changes  of  the  sensorium  pro- 
duced by  the  grateful,  diffused  "blood-vessel  sensations."  Hence,  the 
play  upon  the  idea  of  solace  or  comfort. 

To  emphasize  the  aspect  of  this  secondary  adrenal  action  which 
leads  us  to  the  physiological  conception  of  the  levitation  illusion,  we 
should  further  consider  another  dream,  in  which  there  is  a  definite  illus- 
ion of  levitation  and  many  associated  earmarks  that  place  it  in  close 
touch  with  the  other  dreams  here  cited.  It  has  already  been  presented 
in  a  general  way  in  a  previous  paper.  It  is  the  Disturber  of  Trafl^c 
Dream,  as  illustrated  on  page  148. 

THE    CIRCULATION    AS    VEHICULAR   TRAFFIC 

Here  the  landscape  is  far  from  being  a  sandy  desert:  apparently 
goose-flesh  did  not  figure  in  the  phantasy.     The  rapid  transportation 
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is  there,  and  there  is  an  irate  policeman,  shaking  his  club  at  the  puffed- 
out  dreamer  in  passive  levitation.  The  sinuosities-  of  the  parkway 
are,  obviously  enough,  reflections  of  the  blood-vessel  pulsations,  just 
as  the  vehicles  are  of  the  heart  beat.  Moreover,  this  dream  is  dis- 
tinguishable by  a  somewhat  rare  type  of  illusion  based  on  kinesthetic 
sensations  in  the  foot  region,  transposed  phantasmagorically  into  the 
field  of  the  hand,  and  belonging  to  the  class  of  stereognostic  judg- 
ments. Indeed,  this  is  a  convenient  occasion  to  say  that  the  levitation 
illusion  might  be  called  "a-stereognosis,"  an  inability  to  form  correct 
perceptions  and  apperceptions  of  objects  in  their  spatial  relations. 
This  is  mediated  by  the  deep  sensibility  or  kinesthesia. 

This  disturbance  of  perception  is  due,  not  merely  to  the  dropping 
out  of  familiar  kinesthetic  sensations  that  guide  judgment  even  in 
sleep,  but  to  the  overlay  of  other  sensations,  such  as  those  of  vaso- 
motor changes,  affecting  the  pressure-sense  discrimination. 

But  these  overlays  are  themselves  referable  to  the  action  of  the 
peculiar  secretion  of  the  adrenal  glands,  acting  forcibly  through  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system,  as  stated. 

As  adrenal  action  is  common  and  constant  enough  in  all  of  us, 
especially  when  we  get,  as  we  say,  "hot  under  the  collar"  (like  the 
Angry  Sheik  and  the  Irate  Policeman),  why  is  it  that  we  do  not  more 
often  have  these  interesting  illusions  and  their  accompanying  phan- 
tasies? The  reason  is  that  we  are  seldom  quite  in  the  condition  to 
observe  their  undiluted  operation,  as  the  dreamers  were,  under  the 
conditions  related.  For  it  is  an  enabling  condition  of  levitation  and 
such-like  dreams  that  the  adrenal-sympathetic  action  should  present  its 
results  to  us  during  just  the  right  stage  of  observation.  The  Kines- 
thetic Repose  fulfills  this  condition;  and  it  is,  in  turn,  characteristically 
associated  with  the  mid-state  of  attention,  or  the  somniinn,  the  natural 
transition  from  sleeping  to  waking.  These  states,  especially  if  per- 
fected to  the  point  approximating  the  Kinesthetic  Revelation,  yield 
that  "silence  of  sense"  in  which  normally  unperceived  things  stand 
out  loudly.  Then  the  way  is  made  open  for  the  fanciful  apperceptions 
that  create  those  subtile  appearances  of  something  "alien  to  mortal- 
ity," and  all  those  more  positive  illusions  like  the  Flying  Dream 
or  the  Levitation  Sense,  which — however  alien  to  mortality — are  still 
"the  visions  of  healthful  sleep  and  at  a  good  distance  from  the  grave." 
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Summary 

The  mental  aspects,  however  trivial,  of  the  illusion  of  levitation 
as  it  may  occur  in  sleep  or  even  outside  of  sleep,  are  taken  up  in  detail. 
These  features  are  listed  after  the  fashion  of  Bertillonage,  as  a  sort 
of  "detective"  investigation.  This  is  a  hark-back  to  the  method  pre- 
conized  originally  by  Aristotle  : — the  object  is  to  use  the  fanciful  ideas 
supplied  by  the  mental  aspect,  as  a  means  of  trailing  the  phenomena 
(levitation  dream  or  illusion)  back  to  corresponding  physiological 
mechanisms  operating  within  the  subject  himself. 

A  significant  fact  comes  in  for  attention:  the  illusion  of  levita- 
tion is  encountered  in  conjunction  with  the  Dream  of  Falling  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  with  the  Dream  of  Insufficient  Clothing. 
It  is  intimated  that  all  three  may  have  something  in  common — as  to 
their  physiological  provocation.  The  search  for  an  experimental  dem- 
onstration is  described. 

Next,  consideration  is  given  to  the  psycho-physical  condition  that 
accompanies  the  kind  of  sleep  wherein  the  illusion  of  levitation  Is  most 
commonly  experienced. 

To  form  a  chain  of  evidences,  the  characteristic  mental  stigmata 
of  levitation  are  described,  beginning  with  a  therapeutic  experience  in 
trance  reported  by  Professor  Munsterberg,  passing  to  Edgar  Allan 
Poe's  experiences  with  "psychal  fancies"  (here  called  kinesthetic  revel- 
ation) and  continuing  with  experimental  observations  of  sporadic 
dreams,  and  relaxation  tests  from  the  laboratory.  The  mechanism 
underlying  the  Flying  Dream  and  the  levitation  Illusion  is  attributed, 
mainly,  to  the  functions  of  the  adrenal-sympathetic  nervous  system. 
These  functions,  while  appearing  as  the  basis  for  the  idle  Illusion  here 
In  question,  are  considered  to  be  purposive  quite  as  often  as  fortuitous: 
I.  e.  they  are  oriented  toward  the  prevention  of  (a)  chill  (b)  asphyxia 
(c)  fatigue. 

The  broncho-dilator  functions  of  adrenin  are  Invoked  to  explain 
the  respiratory  phenomena  involved  in  the  levitation  illusion  (legend 
under  picture) . 

What  little  remains  of  the  sexual  interpretation  of  such  dreams^ 
we  may  leave  for  the  disciples  of  Freud  to  gather. 
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THE  MORAL  CONFLICT  AND 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TYPES  TO 

THE  FUNCTIONAL  NEUROSES^ 

BY  BEATRICE  M.  lilNCKLE,  M.  D. 

WHEN  Dr.  Jung,  of  Zurich,  and  those  of  the  psycho-analytic 
school  in  general,  embodied  the  results  of  their  investiga- 
tions upon  the  neuroses  in  the  statement  that  a  psychic 
conflict  is  the  cause  of  every  neurosis — although  every 
conflict  does  not  produce  a  neurosis — a  definite  bridge  was  built  con- 
necting the  physical  organism  and  the  disturbances  due  primarily  to 
the  flesh,  with  the  so-called  psychical  realm — the  realm  of  the  soul. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  when  anyone  spoke  of  a  moral 
conflict,  the  mind  instantly  reverted  to  some  theological  matter — a 
subject  for  the  priest  but  certainly  not  for  the  physician.  This  is  not 
surprising  when  we  remember  that  the  whole  advance  of  medicine 
has  been  a  steady  pre-emption  of  the  realms  of  mysticism-  and  magic 
— a  dragging  of  the  occult  into  the  daylight  of  the  laboratory  and 
operating  room.  Historically,  it  is  not  so  long  ago  when  all  healing 
was  a  magic  art,  not  a  science,  and  when  all  therapy  was  in  the  hands 
of  medicine  men,  priests,  oracles  and  old  women.  The  invasion  of 
science  into  this  field  was  a  bold  and  daring  task,  the  innovators,  the 
experimenters,  like  Galileo,  were  considered  sacrilegious,  and  so 
strongly  was  the  church  intrenched  that  science  until  our  day  con- 
tented itself  with  the  body  and  considered  that  the  soul  must  be  left 
to  religion.  This  split  is  a  result  of  that  ancient  dualism  which  divided 
man  into  two  parts,  the  material  and  the  spiritual.  Science  must  not 
meddle  with  the  spiritual,  its  realm  was  the  physical  organism. 

Today,  however,  we  know  that  the  human  being  cannot  be  halved 
in  this  simple  and  superstitious  fashion.  He  is  a  complex  aggregate 
— a  psycho-physical  unit — and  to  gain  a  real  understanding  of  the 
human  being  science  must  deal  with  the. entire  man. 

Indeed,  it  has  been  the  advance  of  science  itself  which  necessitated 
this  enlargement  of  the  field  of  the  physician,  for  through  the  growth 
of  science  the  religious  beliefs  and  the  practices  of  magic  have  been 
largely  disintegrated.     A  deep  human  need  was  thus  left  without  any 

^Read  before  the  Canadian  Medical  Association  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  May  31,  1918. 
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adequate  means  of  help,  and  there  sprang  up  divers  kinds  of  pseudo- 
rehgious-scientific  attempts  to  meet  it.  The  existence  of  Christian 
Science,  New  Thought,  and  aUied  cults  all  basing  their  claim  for 
practical  recognition  on  their  ability  to  cure  disease,  are  convincing 
proof  of  the  widespread  need  of  humanity. 

There  has  been  and  still  is  so  much  confusion  among  the  regular 
psychologists  themselves  as  to  the  respective  claims  of  subjective  and 
objective  phenomena  and  the  modes  of  inquiry  and  study  and  the 
physiological  interpretation  of  the  mental  states,  that  when  a  rank 
outsider  like  Freudian  psychology,  taking  no  account  of  either  the 
regular  school  psychologists  or  the  physiologists,  intrudes  itself  into 
this  confusion  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  common 
enemy  and  be  attacked  by  both  parties. 

Pursuing  a  purely  psychological  path  for  a  definite  end,  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  significance  of  human  behavior  for  therapeutic 
purposes,  psycho-analysis  has  no  quarrel  or  dispute  with  physiological 
phychology.  "Mental  and  physical  activity  are  two  inseparable  as- 
pects of  a  definite  series  of  events  and  for  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  organism  need  to  be  studied  equally." 

Dearborn  makes  the  definite  statement  that  "experimental  phys- 
iology and  even  one's  own  personal  experience  prove  that  the  nutri- 
tional and  sympathetic  influences  from  viscera  affect  the  general  sense 
of  well  being  markedly  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  different 
autonomic  nerve-currents  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  origin  of 
moods  and  passions — indeed  with  all  the  basic  affective  themes  that 
underlie  consciousness  and  behavior;"  but  this  does  not  preclude  the 
psycho-'analytic  concept  that  impulses  and  instincts  in  conflict  with 
ethical  ideals  produce  symptoms  and  interferences  with  adequate 
adaptation  to  the  demands  of  life. 

Sherrington  and  Cannon,  however,  do  not  claim  a  priority  for 
the  visceral  influences.  Indeed,  the  former  states  that  "we  are  forced 
back  towards  the  likclihooil  that  the  visceral  expression  of  emotion 
is  secondary  to  the  cerebral  action  occurring  with  the  psychical  state." 

Dr.  Cannon  has  ilircctcd  much  effort  toward  an  attempt  to  dif- 
ferentiate emotions  on  the  basis  of  their  visceral  components,  but  only 
gives  a  negative  answer  so  far  because  in  his  experiments  he  found 
the  viscera  "implicated  in  ways  which  arc  similar  even  when  the  emo- 
tions provoked  are  presumably  quite  divergent." 

The  chief  question  at  issue  seems  to  be,  stated  in  general  terms, 
whether  there  is  an  independent  psychic  state  which  precedes  its  physio- 
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logical  expression.  The  burden  of  determination  would  seem  to  He 
upon  those  who  take  a  negative  position,  for  those  who  attribute  a 
large  part  to  the  Ideational  element  In  the  production  of  feeling  and 
emotion  and  thus  to  behavior,  have  much  work  In  this  realm  alone  and 
certainly  a  large  contribution  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  Individ- 
ual. 

Mind  can  be  called  a  complex  function,  the  dominant  of  the 
human  organism,  effected  equally  by  physical  processes  alone  and  by 
ideational  stimuli.  Freudian  psychology  deals  entirely  with  the  idea- 
tional aspect,  the  effect  of  Ideas  and  concepts  upon  the  Instinctive  and 
primitive  desires  of  the  organism  and  has  no  wish  to  dispute  or  deny 
the  effect  of  physiological  processes  upon  the  psyche. 

The  real  aim  of  man  is  to  gain  satisfaction  for  his  ego  on  the  one 
hand  and  for  his  love  instinct  on  the  other,  and  it  is  the  thwarting  or 
non-fullfilment  of  these  desires,  in  constant  conflict  with  his  environ- 
ment and  his  moral  development,  that  is  the  cause  of  a  large  portion 
of  his  sickness  and  misery. 

The  conception  of  the  moral  conflict  In  man  or  the  "struggle 
against  temptation,"  as  religion  expresses  it,  is  as  old  as  man's  thought 
and  to  state  its  existence  expresses  nothing  new.  But  to  discover,  and 
stand  ready  to  prove  both  empirically  and  theoretically,  that  certain 
disorders  of  the  human  organism  are  but  products  of  this  conflict  with- 
in the  personality,  the  visible  and  outward  manifestation  of  the  strug- 
gle within,  and  lifted  out  of  the  religious  and  mystical  setting  can  be 
understood  and  dealt  with  by  a  definite  psychologic  procedure  as 
surely  as  we  can  deal  with  organic  disease,  is  an  achievement  worthy 
of  the  utmost  consideration.  Thus  finally  through  the  efforts  of  the 
physician  Sigmund  Freud  and  his  followers,  the  science  of  medicine 
takes  once  and  for  all  into  its  scope  the  entire  human  organism. 

In  view  of  the  great  literature  dealing  with  Freudian  psychology,, 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  make  the  brief  references  to 
Freud's  conception  which  the  development  of  my  theme  demands. 
There  is  also  accessible  for  study  and  comparison  a  quite  complete  ex- 
position in  English  of  the  work  of  his  former  pupils  Adler  and  Jung, 
who  are  now  both  working  independently. 

The  great  contribution  of  Freud  is  the  technic  of  psycho-analysis; 
contained  within  this  technic  are  the  theories  of  repression  and  re- 
sistance, the  transference  mechanism,  the  infantile  sexuality  and  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  as  a  direct  approach  into  the  Unconscious 
wherein  lies  the  real  origin  of  the  conflict.     This  work  of  Freud  led 
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him  into  his  conception  of  the  sexual  etiology  of  the  neurosis,  for 
while  he  states  that  he  does  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the  ego  also  has 
claims,  still  his  entire  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  sexual  irregularities 
or  inhibitions  which  are  invariably  found  in  every  case.  As  is  well 
known,  the  great  opposition  to  Freud's  theories  was  caused  by  this 
sexual  conception  and  by  his  symbolic  dream  interpretation  which  was 
subjected  to  the  criticism  of  being  arbitrary  and  forced.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Freud  did  not  give  these  symbols  to  dreams 
arbitrarily,  but  worked  them  out  from  the  free  association  of  the 
dreamer  in  connection  with  folk  symbology  universally  expressed  in 
religions  and  myths. 

Alfred  Adler,  one  of  Freud's  original  pupils,  was  the  first  seces- 
sionist from  the  teachings  of  his  master.  Freud's  theory  made  the 
sexual  strivings  the  central  motif  of  the  life  and  their  non-fulfilment 
the  cause  of  all  the  neuroses.  He  has  no  special  interest  in  the  strivings 
of  the  ego  stating  that  psycho-analysis  had  a  greater  interest  in  show- 
ing that  all  ego  strivings  are  admixed  with  libidinous  feeling  com-,>l 
ponents.  Adler's  theory  on  the  contrary  emphasizes  the  other  side, 
namely,  that  all  libidinous  feeling  contains  an  admixture  of  egotism, 
and  then  places  the  emphasis  in  favor  of  the  ego  component  instead  of 
the  sexual.  Thus,  although  Adler  concedes  that  the  psychological  con- 
flict is  the  basis  of  the  neurosis  and  uses  the  same  technic  including 
dream  analysis,  uncovering  the  same  material,  he  makes  a  different 
interpretation,  claiming  that  the  assertion  of  the  ego  is  the  major 
factor. 

The  Adlerian  central  theme  is  the  "will-to-power"  in  the  form  of 
the  "masculine  protest"  which  manifests  itself  domineeringly  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  in  character  formation,  and  in  the  neuroses.  He  has 
attempted  to  work  out  his  theory  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  weakness  or 
physical  inferiority  of  certain  organs  of  the  body  which  the  organism 
in  toto  is  making  a  continuous  effort  to  over-compensate  both  through 
physical  and  psychic  mechanism — the  sense  of  psychic  inferiority  caus- 
ed by  this  is  being  continuously  opposed  by  a  definite  struggle  for 
superiority.  'Ihis  striving  for  superiority  which  Adler  sees  as  the 
main  motive  for  the  life  as  well  as  for  the  neuroses  he  calls  the  "will- 
to-power,"  deriving  the  term  from  Nietzsche  whose  whole  philosophy 
it  based  on  the  theory  that  the  major  motivation  of  life  lies  in  the  de- 
fire  or  instinct  for  power.  Man  ticsircs  to  be  a  superman:  in  that  lies 
the  secret  of  all  his  painful  effort,  his  arduous  adaptation,  his  progress 
from  the  animal  up. 
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Carl  Jung  of  Zurich,  also  one  of  the  early  pupils  of  Freud,  made 
his  first  open  defection  in  19 12  when  he  took  exception  to  Freud's 
wholly  sexual  theory  and  introduced  some  modifications  in  the  same. 
Unlike  Adler  he  does  not  throw  out  the  sexual  or  love  motif,  but  sees 
it  as  one  of  the  important  factors  in  the  etiology  of  the  neuroses,  which 
must  be  given  its  place,  but  does  not  consider  it  the  exclusive  cause  of 
the  conflicts  of  life. 

The  development  of  his  libido  theory  in  which  he  gives  an  entire- 
ly different  meaning  to  the  concept  than  does  Freud  is  the  attempt  to 
express  his  empirical  findings  theoretically.  Instead  of  using  libido  to 
mean  merely  sexual  hunger  or  strivings,  he  conceives  this  libido  as  a 
hypothetical  energy  of  life  analogous  to  the  conception  of  energy  in 
physics  and  which  can  be  studied  only  through  its  manifestations,  but 
cannot  be  described.  It  first  appears  in  the  act  of  suckling  and  nutri- 
tion and  is  occupied  in  the  growth  of  the  child  and  in  the  development 
of  its  various  functions  which  are  successively  awakened, — one  of 
these  being  the  sexual  function.  In  the  beginning  it  is  largely  undif- 
ferentiated but  later  becomes  differentiated.  It  is  the  proper  and 
normal  application  of  this  libido  either  instinctively  achieved  or  con- 
sciously acquired  through  psychoanalytic  education  that  constitutes  a 
healthy  psychical  state.  Besides  this,  although  the  fact  of  infantile 
sexuality  is  accepted,  instead  of  this  factor  being  the  cause  per  se 
of  all  the  neuroses,  Jung  sees  this  infantile  sexuality  itself  as  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  immature  and  only  partially  developed  personality. 
In  other  words,  the  development  of  man's  personality  is  looked  upon 
as  being  due  to  factors  other  than  the  sole  one  of  his  sexual  organism, 
although  this  plays  a  large  part,  much  larger  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Jung's  most  important  contribution  for  the  under- 
standing of  human  personality,  however,  is  the  differentiation  and 
study  of  the  psychologic  types.  The  advantage  of  the  classification 
of  mankind  into  distinct  psychologic  types  whose  reactions  to  stimuli 
are  different  and  distinct  and  can  fairly  adequately  be  postulated  in 
advance  is  as  valuable  for  the  medical  psychologist  as  is  Dr.  Joel 
Goldthwaite's  anatomical  and  physiological  classification  for  the  in- 
ternist. ' 

To  be  sure,  WiUiam  James  referred  to  two  distinct  mental  types 
when  he  spoke  of  the  tough-minded  and  tender-minded  persons,  and 
the  age-old  disputes  between  various  schools  of  romanticists  and 
classicists  all  dealt  with  the  same  problem,  but  until  the  present  time 
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the  importance  of  thoroughly  recognizing  these  types  and  their  dis- 
tinctive reactions  has  never  been  properly  understood,  for  in  no  other 
way  as  yet  devised  can  any  real  understanding  of  human  personality 
be  gained. 

Jung  deals  for  the  time  being  with  the  two  very  distinct  and 
definite  types  which  are  most  easily  recognized  and  are  everywhere  in 
evidence,  and  these  he  calls  the  extraverted  and  the  introverted.  He 
does  not  deny  that  there  are  probably  other  types  not  yet  clearly  de- 
fined, and  from  myown  rather  large  experience  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  these  are  only  variations  of  these  two  main  types.  These  can 
be  conceived  of  as  being  at  opposite  poles — and  between  them  the 
less  pronounced  individuals  who  lean,  however,  definitely  on  the  one 
or  the  other  side,  until  the  middle  is  reached,  when  the  mixed  types 
appear.  These  types  partake  of  the  nature  of  both  introvert  and 
extravert,  those  having  the  accent  on  the  introverted  mechanism  be- 
ing called  by  me  Emotional  Introverts  and  generally  including  the 
essential  neurotics  and  unstable  individuals  as  well  as  the  most  gifted — 
artists  generally  belonging  in  this  group.  Those  with  the  accent  on  the 
feeling  function  I  term  Intellectual  Extraverts  and  these  include  the 
best  adapted  and  most  stable  individuals. 

The  two  main  types  are  characterized  by  absolutely  opposite 
reactions  and  are  in  marked  contrast  to  each  other.  The  one  called 
by  Jung  extravert  is  chiefly  recognized  by  his  responding  to  stimuli  with 
feeling  and  action.  He  feels  his  way  as  it  were  into  the  situation  and 
identifies  himself  with  the  object  so  that  the  ego  and  the  object  become 
one.  This  is  the  so-called  "man  of  action."  His  thought  function  is  or- 
dinarily less  developed  and  is  inferior  to  his  feeling  which  is  frequently 
so  finely  differentiated  as  to  enable  him  to  handle  difficult  situations 
and  meet  practical  problems  of  life  in  a  highly  successful  way  and 
this  often  passes  for  intellectual  acumen.  He  is  frequently  referred 
to  as  the  person  who  acts  first  and  thinks  afterwards. 

Exactly  contrary  is  the  reaction  of  the  introvert.  He  reacts  to 
stimuli  by  thinking  and  tends  to  withdraw  from  the  object  to  think  it 
over  and  weigh  matters.  For  him  action  is  difl'icult,  uncertain,  and  de- 
layed. He  cannot  make  an  immediate  and  ilirect  contact  with  the 
object  because  between  his  feeling  and  the  object  is  the  ego.  An  ex- 
treme example  of  this  type  is  Hamlet  **all  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale 
cast  of  thought."     He  broods,  meditates  and  is  often  moody. 

If  the  introvert  has  had  an  intellectual  training  and  development 
he  substitutes  for  his  difficulty  in  action  and  quick  adjustment  to  the 
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changing  condkions  of  life,  the  creation  of  theories,  philosophies  and 
logical  reasoning  about  things  and  seeks  to  adapt  himself  mentally — 
his  trouble  comes  In  putting  these  Ideas  into  practical  application. 
This  does  not  mean  that  he  Is  without  feeling.  Indeed,  he  may  have 
the  strongest  feelings — one  class  of  Introvert  Is  often  called  the  emo- 
tional type — but  his  feeling  Is  undifferentiated  and  he  reveals  an  In- 
adequate emotional  reaction  and  valuation.  His  emotions  when  arous- 
ed frequently  show  an  undeveloped  character,  so  that  It  Is  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  highly  cultivated  introverts  acting  in  a  childish  and  infantile 
manner  when  their  feelings  are  touched,  with  deep  moods  of  de- 
pression and  a  tendency  towards  Infantile  sexual  manifestations. 

The  Introvert  Is  also  affected  by  a  feeling  of  inferiority  which  Is 
often  so  unbearable  that  there  is  developed  a  mechanism  which  Is  con- 
stantly striving  to  overcome  this  by  an  over-accentuation  of  the  ego — 
the  power  system — Adler's  masculine  protest. 

The  extravert,  however,  has  not  these  same  difficulties.  Our 
modern  world,  with  Its  accent  on  action  and  results,  was  made  for  him. 
He  responds  to  stimuli,  to  people  and  events,  with  finely  differentiated 
feeling  and  Is  more  or  less  at  home  In  the  tumult  and  struggle  of  the 
world.  He  is  pre-eminently  the  natural  fighting  man.  His  difficulty, 
however,  lies  In  his  thinking — when  this  Is  required  of  him  instead 
of  action.  It  Is  disclosed  as  of  an  undeveloped  character — conven- 
tional and  collective  In  type. 

There  are  two  individuals  prominent  In  American  public  life 
who  represent  these  types  most  perfectly  and  they  may  serve  to  make 
this  subject  clearer.  These  are  President  Wilson  and  ex-President 
Roosevelt.  Roosevelt  Is  obviously  the  extravert  of  rather  an  extreme 
type — highly  successful  In  action  with  responsive  feelings  and  a  keen 
sense  of  events  and  situations — a  man  who  can  pick  men — a  man  who 
makes  warm  friends  and  strong  enemies,  and  who  sways  people  by 
his  emotional  appeal.  However,  if  his  thought  Is  examined,  It  will  be 
found  to  follow  action  rather  than  precede  It.  It  Is  conventional  and 
lacking  In  originality,  Is  usually  made  over  from  the  Ideas  and  thoughts 
of  others,  and  he  can  quickly  reverse  himself  when  the  occasion  de- 
mands. President  Wilson  on  the  other  hand  Is  an  introvert.  He  Is  a 
student  and  thinker,  slow  to  action,  with  a  policy  called  watchful  wait- 
ing; that  Is,  of  thinking  well  over  a  matter  before  acting — of  trying  to 
understand  all  the  causes  and  processes  of  problems.  He  can  construct 
a  political  philosophy,  or  build  up  a  religious  international  vision  of 
the  world.    He  refers  to  himself  as  having  a  single  track  mind,  mean- 
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ing  that  having  once  thought  out  a  path  of  action  he  must  unswerving- 
ly follow  it  no  matter  what  new  situation  may  arise  demanding  a  re- 
versal or  quick  adaptation.  His  weakness  lies  in  the  realm  of  feeling 
and  action.  He  has  often,  it  would  seem,  been  mistaken  in  his  judg- 
ment of  men,  and  in  the  field  of  action  his  retardation  has  frequently 
brought  forth  criticism  from  his  most  ardent  admirers. 

In  another  way,  one  may  say  briefly  that  the  extravert  puts  the 
accent  on  the  object  and  the  introvert  on  the  ego  or  subject.  The 
extravert  feels  out  and  acts.  He  is  the  opportunist,  feeling  his  way 
and  acting  according  to  the  demand  of  the  moment.  The  introvert 
thinks  in  and  about  as  it  were,  able  to  act  effectively  only  after  a  fully 
worked  out  line  of  procedure  in  which  the  subject  is  first  and  the 
object  second.  This  is  the  reason  that  it  is  so  much  more  difficult  to 
treat  the  neurosis  in  the  introvert  than  the  extravert.  He  attaches 
himself  to  the  object  in  order  to  assist  and  enhance  the  ego  or  subject 
and  can  only  with  great  difficulty  relinquish  his  hold  once  made,  instead 
of  adapting  himself  to  the  object  with  the  ability  quickly  to  change  and 
make  a  new  identification  when  the  need  arises. 

It  is  in  dealing  with  the  neuroses  of  the  introvert  that  one  realizes 
the  very  great  part  played  by  the  ego-dominant,  the  "will-to-power," 
and  that  recognition  must  be  given  to  this  component  in  any  adequate 
analytic  therapy. 

It  is  through  this  recognition  of  types  that  Jung  was  enabled 
to  reconcile  the  very  opposite  conceptions  of  Freud  and  Adler.  Freud's 
sexual  theory  applies  more  particularly  to  the  extravert  and  Adler's 
power  theory  to  the  introvert.  To  be  sure  this  in  no  wise  means  that 
sexuality  is  not  everywhere  to  be  found  and  must  adequately  be  met, 
but  simply  that  the  emphasis  in  one  type  is  on  the  ego  and  in  the  other 
on  the  sexual. 

The  introvert  can  far  more  successfully  repress  his  sexuality  and 
be  freer  of  its  claims  in  consciousness  than  the  extravert  and  instead  of 
struggling  with  the  sexual  problem  as  the  central  theme,  his  struggle  is 
with  the  feeling  of  inferiority,  which  is  an  almost  constant  accompani- 
ment of  this  type,  anil  with  his  over  sensitiveness,  which  is  concomitant 
with  the  intense  ego  demand.  The  important  factor  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  these  psychological  types  is  to  realize  that  they  can  never 
under  normal  conditions  be  changed  to  the  opposite  types  any  more 
than  can  the  physiological  types  be  altered.  Therefore,  admonitions 
and  advice  to  do  or  be  otherwise  is  futile  and  this  explains  why  in  the 
psycho-neuroses  a  given  line  of  treatment  is  successful  with  one  patient 
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and  fails  utterly  with  another.    The  individuals  are  unable  to  respond 
except  according  to  their  own  mechanism. 

It  is  therefore  most  necessary  that  in  the  reductive  process  of 
analytic  treatment  an  important  place  be  given  to  the  ego  strivings  as 
well  as  to  the  sexual  components  of  the  personality  and  that  the  for- 
mula or  psychic  mechanism  of  the  individual  be  thoroughly  grasped. 
For  there  is  a  very  definite  unconscious  mechanism  governing  the  type 
of  reaction  and  behavior  of  the  individual  and  to  make  this  conscious 
is  the  first  step  in  aiding  him  to  find  a  more  satisfactory  mode  than 
the  primitive  and  instinctive  one  which  governs  him. 

The  moral  conflict  which  so  frequently  lies  beneath  the  neuroses, 
to  be  understood  and  met  adequately,  must  be  considered  in  relation 
to  the  type  of  individual  and  his  particular  mechanisms,  for  in  no 
other  way  can  his  personal  problem  be  satisfactorily  solved.  I  shall 
attempt  to  elucidate  this  statement  by  citing  two  cases  suffering  from 
similar  symptoms  but  presenting  a  very  different  history  and  me- 
chanism. 

Both  came  under  observation  because  of  what  is  called  a  nervous 
breakdown.  The  usual  aggregation  of  symptoms  is  well  known — 
fatigue,  loss  of  weight  and  appetite,  inability  to  concentrate  on 
ordinary  duties,  insomnia,  gastric  disturbances,  tremor,  depression, 
loss  of  self-confidence,  marked  emotionalism  and  a  general  sense  of 
weakness  and  failure.  Both  patients  had  been  treated  along  physi- 
ological lines  and  sent  away  to  recuperate  for  several  months.  Both 
returned  complaining  that  they  were  not  improved  and  presented 
themselves  for  analytic  treatment. 

Following  is  the  history  of  Mr.  B. : 
Mr.  B. 
Age— 34. 
Analytic  Chemist. 
Married  ten  years. 
Three  children,  all  healthy. 
Referred  by  a  New  York  neurologist,  who  had  been  treating  him  for  several 

months. 
Commenced  treatment  March  29,  1916. 

Patient  complains  of  inefficiency  to  a  marked  degree ;  lack  of  confidence  in 
self ;  inability  to  make  good  in  his  work ;  sense  of  fear  and  impending  doom  con- 
stantly over  him  so  that  he  is  unable  to  work  properly  or  handle  any  matters  in 
his  profession  that  require  responsibility  and  judgment.  Can  do  better  if  he  is 
directed  by  someone  else  which  lessens  his  own  responsibility. 

This  condition  in  a  mild  form  has  been  present  practically  all  his  life;  but 
during  the  past  year  he  had  a  severe  increase  of  all  symptoms  and  what  he  calls 
"a  nervous  breakdown."     This  was  induced  by  the  assumption  of  new  relations 
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and  business  environment  and  the  forming  of  a  partnership  with  new  people 
which,  while  it  much  bettered  his  previous  situation,  was  attended  with  responsi- 
bilities of  a  more  difficult  character.  Almost  immediately  he  commenced  to 
doubt  his  own  ability  and  feel  that  he  was  inadequate  to  what  he  was  attempting, 
that  his  partners  were  dissatisfied  with  him,  and  that  he  could  not  make  good ; 
that  it  would  be  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
give  it  all  up,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  himself  professionally.  He  explains 
that  he  sits  before  a  book,  or  case  to  be  studied,  feeling  himself  petrified,  inert. 
He  is  constantly  depressed  and  gloomy,  has  marked  gastric  disturbances,  and  feels 
unable  actively  to  meet  life. 

Past  History:  As  a  boy,  patient  was  his  mother's  favorite;  had  one  sister, 
four  years  younger,  and  one  four  years  older.  Father  absent  from  home 
much  of  the  time.  Remembers  at  a  very  early  age  (three  or  four  years  old) 
the  feeling  of  fear,  jealousy  and  dislike  towards  the  father.  On  his  frequent 
visits  home  he  was  jealous  of  being  put  away  from  the  mother  with  whom  he 
usually  slept  while  the  father  was  absent. 

Remembers  his  shyness  and  great  diffidence  as  a  small  child.  Found  it 
difficult  to  meet  and  mingle  with  other  children  of  his  own  age.  Had  a  violent 
temper  during  which  time  his  desire  was  to  smash  things  generally.  Went  to 
school  and  was  quite  bright.  Learned  rapidly  and  easily  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
classes.  When  about  ten  years  old  moved  to  new  environment  and  new  school. 
His  recollections  here  are  very  unhappy  because  of  the  hazing  and  rough  treat- 
ment of  the  other  boys,  to  which  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  adapt.  However, 
after  a  time  he  managed  better  and  later  went  to  a  public  school,  where  a  differ- 
ent class  of  boys,  rather  beneath  him  socially  and  of  simpler  lives,  attended.  Here 
he  was  able  to  get  on  very  well  and  enter  into  the  games  and  relations  with  all 
the  other  boys  in  quite  a  normal  way.  His  work  went  on  well  and  at  sixteen  he 
was  ready  for  college.  He  always  found  much  difficulty  when  his  family  desired 
him  to  asscoiate  with  wealthy  boys  or  boys  of  a  social  class  equal  to  his  own. 
There  he  was  uncomfortable  and  unhappy. 

Sexually  he  had  practically  no  knowledge  and  no  experience  and  cannot 
remember  very  much  regarding  this  subject.  Thought  very  little  about  things 
in  general  and  did  very  little  speculation.  He  had  a  sliglit  experience  with 
another  little  boy  of  his  own  age  when  he  was  about  seven,  which  made  very 
little  impression  upon  him.  Commenced  to  masturbate  about  twelve  years  of 
age.  Found  this  out  for  himself.  Never  discussed  the  subject  but  once  with 
another  boy  in  an  indirect  way  which  was  the  first  intimation  that  he  had  that  any 
other  boy  could  be  as  "bad"  as  he  or  do  what  he  did.  This  conduct  was  entirely 
solitary,  he  spoke  to  no  one,  and  he  appears  to  have  had  no  intercourse  with  other 
boys  on  sexual  matters  whatsoever.  Had  no  idea  regarding  the  relation  of  the 
sexes  or  birth  until  after  sixteen  years  of  age,  perhaps  older.  Then  things  just 
gradually  came  piecemeal  to  him.  First  leaving  of  home  when  he  went  to  col- 
lej5C — between  sixteen  and  seventeen.  Here  he  had  a  very  difficult  time.  Was 
very  unhappy,  unable  to  adjust  to  the  boys,  and  felt  himself  entirely  alone.  Was 
always  able  to  get  on  with  girls  very  much  better  than  hoys,  and  from  the  age 
of  fourteen  always  had  Mime  girl  companion,  although  in  none  of  these  affairs 
was  there  any  sexual  activity.  He  seems  to  have  been  singularly  unthinking 
and  un(|ue?itioning  with  very  little  kn«)wlpdge  or  contact  intimately  with  other 
bf)y»,  or  any  understanding  of  what  went  <»n  in  the  nu'nds  of  others.  His  father 
affected  him  only  as  a  superior  person  who  was  in  control  of  him  and  whom  he 
had  to  obey.  His  love  was  given  to  his  mother.  Neither  parent  ever  talked  to 
him  about  any  intimate  matters  at  any  time  that  he  remembers. 
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His  marriage  occurred  at  24  years,  and  the  initiative  was  taken  by  the  wife, 
who  planned  and  carried  through  the  entire  affair.  He  was  passively  happy  in 
the  beginning  of  the  engagement  but  as  the  time  for  marriage  approached  he 
became  increasingly  anxious  and  panic-stricken,  his  anguish  at  last  resulting  in  a 
confession  to  his  fiance  of  his  own  unworthiness  and  sinfulness  because  of  his  habit 
of  masturbation  which  he  felt  was  the  cause  of  all  his  weakness  and  inferiority. 
This  confession  while  it  relieved  him  somewhat,  in  that  now  he  had  no  secret  bur- 
den of  guilt  to  carry,  did  not  in  any  way  make  the  prospect  of  the  new  adaptation 
and  its  responsibilities  any  easier  to  accept  and  it  was  only  because  of  the  girl's 
confident  and  capable  personality  that  the  marriage  was  carried  through. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  the  previous  history,  his  sexual  life  was 
inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  and  gradually  through  the  years  the  domestic  sit- 
uation became  increasingly  difficult.  Whenever  any  new  responsibility  arose 
or  new  adaptation  was  required  he  invariably  reacted  in  the  same  inadequate  and 
painful  way  as  previously,  usually  talking  suicide  as  the  only  way  out  for  him. 
He  was  painfully  conscious  of  his  weakness  and  cowardice  as  he  called  it,  but  was 
powerless  to  remedy  it.  As  a  consequence  of  the  unsatisfied  love  life  of  his  wife, 
and  the  continuous  strain  of  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  home,  children  and 
husband,  the  wife  became  irritable  and  disgusted  and  a  separation  lasting  a 
year  and  a  half  occurred.  This  partial  freedom  for  the  wife  helped  her  regain 
her  poise  and  they  resumed  their  married  relations.  The  husband  was  not  in 
the  least  improved  by  this  separation,  however,  and  in  a  few  months  the  same 
situation  was  present  as  before.  This  continued  until  about  three  years  before 
he  came  under  my  care,  when  the  wife  suffered  a  nervous  breakdown  of  a  rather 
severe  character  and  had  again  to  leave  home.  This  was  the  situation  with 
alternating  periods  of  improvement  and  relapse  until  the  present  complete  col- 
lapse occurred  nine  months  previously  as  related. 

During  practically  the  entire  period  of  his  marriage  he  had  been  under  the 
care  of  various  specialists  for  the  numerous  symptoms  from  which  he  suffered 
and  for  which  he  was  trying  to  find  relief  in  physiological  therapy. 

His  own  statement  of  himself  reads  thus: 

"My  mental  or  physical  general  characteristics  are  timidity,  sense  of  infe- 
riority, lack  of  self-confidence,  and  mental  deadlock,  by  which  I  mean  this:  when 
I  am  confronted  with  a  piece  of  work  requiring  initiative  and  resolution  I  feel 
unable  to  concentrate  and  get  into  the  problem  at  all.  There  seems  to  be  a  per- 
fect insulation  between  my  mind  and  the  job.  I  feel  like  an  invalid  watching 
life  go  by  and  under  a  compelling  necessity  of  joining  in  it  and  yet  unable 
to  stir.  The  result  is  quickly  a  feeling  of  impotence  in  which  I  fumble  helplessly 
with  the  problem,  while  time  passes.  I  feel  despicable,  lazy,  and  yet  unable  to 
wake  up  and  brush  aside  the  simplest  obstacles.  Trying  to  work  in  this  way 
I  miss  the  most  obvious  considerations.  There  grows  during  this  period  of 
deadlock  a  most  painful  feeling  of  despair  and  loneliness  often  suggesting 
thoughts  of  suicide  as  a  means  of  escape  from  the  mental  pain  and  from  the  con- 
tempt of  others  which  must  result  from  not  doing  the  job.  This  leads  to  a  most 
acute  self-conscousness,  to  thinking  that  other  people  are  talking  about  me,  that 
office  boys  and  stenographers  are  disdainful,  that  partners  are  disgusted,  friends 
disappointed,  etc. 

"So  if  I  have  to  discuss  scientific  points  with  others,  because  of  the  obstacles 
between  my  mind  and  the  object  (or  inability  to  keep  the  attention  ^xed  on  the 
object)  I  lose  the  thread  soon  and  then  get  a  sinking  feeling  of  dread  and  dismay 
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so  that  my  thoughts  do  not  reach  the  object  or  come  freely;  they  seem  to  be  my 
ego — an  absorption  in  mjself  and  what  is  going  to  happen  to  me.  In  fact  I 
find  it  impossible  to  give  attention  to  the  job  or  the  discussion  because  of  the 
feeling  that  something  is  impending — an  apprehension  as  to  myself  that  shoves 
away  any  other  interest.  If  I  get  some  little  job  without  much  responsibility, 
especially  if  it  involves  physical  action  and  shows  some  result  immediately,  I  have 
a  feeling  of  delicious  liberation.  This  condition  is  very  acute  with  respect  to 
my  professional  work ;  I  have  this  feeling  of  dread  and  dismay  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  waking  up  in  the  morning." 

In  this  picture  we  will  immediately  recognize  the  introverted 
mechanism  and  also  see  the  condition  spoken  of  so  commonly  as  a 
break  down  from  overwork,  or  an  attempt  to  handle  a  proposition  too 
large  for  one,  etc.  That  this  is  true  only  because  the  major  part  of  the 
energy  (libido)  was  repressed  and  occupied  in  his  psychic  conflict,  thus 
leaving  only  a  minor  portion  to  be  applied  constructively,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  show. 

This  man's  whole  life  was  spent  under  the  shadow  of  the  domi- 
nating personality  of  the  father  and  from  every  situation  in  which 
it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  act,  responsibly,  and  adult,  he  re- 
coils and  acts  the  part  of  inferior  child.  He  cannot  put  himself 
on  a  plane  of  equality  with  the  father  and  all  things  which  demand  an 
adult  attitude  or  aggressive  handling  are  identified  with  the  father. 
His  partners  before  whom  he  shrank  and  whom  he  imagined  were 
critical  and  dissatisfied  with  him,  were  really  only  surrogates  for  the 
father.  He  remains  fixed  in  this  childish  bond  to  the  mother  and  this 
inability  adequately  to  manage  the  demands  upon  him  produced  a  great 
conflict  between  the  unconscious  childish  attitude  and  the  conscious  ego. 
He  often  expressed  his  feeling  as  similar  to  that  of  a  man  in  chains 
struggling  futilely  and  wildly  to  free  himself  and  falling  down  ex- 
hausted. 

The  father  in  the  patient's  childhood  stood  for  stern  reality,  a 
symbol  of  what  he  himself  must  attain,  a  dominating  power  who  would 
separate  him  from  the  mother  to  whom  he  must  cling  fast,  and  there- 
fore an  enemy  whom  he  feared  and  hated.  This  is  called  the  incest 
problem  by  Freud,  but  Jung  sees  this  condition  of  infantile  continuity 
with  the  mother,  the  primary  union  which  has  never  fully  been  dis- 
solved into  subject  and  object,  as  the  actual  cause  of  the  inability  to 
meet  life  adequately  and  as  the  cause  of  the  repression  and  inhibition 
of  the  sexual  impulse.  Instead  of  the  regressive  longing  backward, 
which  renders  adaption  so  difficult,  being  the  objective  incestuous  de- 
sire for  the  mother  it  is  the  longing  for  the  state  of  infancy  when  the 
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child  was  enfolded,  protected  and  loved  and  had  no  necessity  for 
activity  on  his  part  to  obtain  his  satisfactions.  This  is  the  condition 
which  the  neurotic  introvert  can  never  completely  renounce  and  in  the 
case  just  presented  the  entire  life  reveals  the  wish  to  remain  in  the 
passive  state.  When  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  new  adaptation 
or  responsibility  there  was  repeated  the  same  mechanism  of  revolt, 
resistance,  and  paralysis  as  overcame  the  child  in  the  presence  of  his 
father.  All  introverts  have  in  common  the  feeling  of  inferiority,  cer- 
tain feminine  or  masculine  characteristics,  Inverted  according  to  the 
sex,  auto-erotism,  latent  homo-sexual  tendencies,  frequently  uncon- 
scious, and  a  marked  desire  to  be  loved  as  the  child,  or  Its  opposite,  to 
give  love  as  a  parent  and  at  the  same  time  exercise  power  and  au- 
thority. 

These  latter  attitudes  are  frequently  combined  In  the  same  per- 
son who  then  alternates  continuously  between  the  child  or  Inferior  and 
parent  or  superior  roles,  and  whose  life  is  a  constant  struggle  and 
revolt  against  the  Inferior  child  attitude,  with  the  replacement  of  this 
by  the  superior,  egotistic  attitude.  This  soon  breaks  down  and  the 
childish  attitude  reappears  only  to  be  again  overcome,  and  this  me- 
chanism Is  the  affective  Influence  dominating  the  life.  My  patients 
often  describe  the  feeling  In  homely  language,  as  a  painful  sense  of 
being  under,  with  a  strong  desire  to  be  over  or  on  top.  It  is  this  feeling 
that  Adler  designates  the  masculine  protest,  or  will-to-power  and  to 
account  for  which  he  offers  the  theory  of  organ  inferiority.  All  that  Is 
possible  to  say  about  this  attempted  physiological  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  of  Inferiority  is  that  the  evidence  presented  Is  far  from 
conclusive  and  no  further  corroboration  has  been  offered.  Jung  mov- 
ing wholly  In  the  realm  of  psychology  postulates  the  condition  as  the 
persistence  of  a  psychic  continuity  of  the  child  with  the  mother,  the 
primary  object  to  which  the  child  is  actually  attached  physiologically 
through  the  umbilical  cord  as  well  as  through  his  complete  physical 
dependence  upon  the  mother  during  the  early  years.  This  primary 
attachment  Is  never  severed  psychically  and  the  persistance  of  the  in- 
fantile attitude  creates  a  feeling  of  inferiority.  In  other  words  the 
original  set  of  the  organism  creates  a  pattern  which  is  never  re- 
linquished by  the  individual  in  his  later  adjustments. 

In  great  contrast  to  this  case  of  an  Introvert  Is  the  case  of  Mrs. 
C,  an  extravert.  This  lady,  aged  forty  years,  was  a  most  capable 
personality.  She  had  successfully  managed  a  large  enterprise,  had 
supported  and  cared  for  two  children,  and  had  well  adapted  to  the 
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demands  and  responsibilities  of  life.  Yet  she  now  presents  the  same 
group  of  symptoms  as  the  first  case,  with  the  exception  that  these 
feelings  of  inadequacy  and  helplessness  are  all  new  and  unfamiliar 
phenomena  with  which  the  individual  had  no  previous  acquaintance, 
whereas  in  the  first  case  the  symptom  complex  was  but  an  exaggeration 
of  that  which  had  been  more  or  less  in  evidence  during  the  entire  life. 
One  case  presents  that  of  the  actual  neurotic  and  the  other  that  of 
the  acquired  neurosis.     The  history  reveals  the  following: 

Mrs.  C. 

Age— 40. 

Twice  married. 

Three  children,  one  dead. 

First  husband  died  after  seven  years  of  rather  unhappy  marriage,  before 
which  time  a  partial  separation  occurred,  because  of  the  husband's  ungovernable 
temper.  She  adds  that  she  ceased  to  love  him  after  a  few  years  because  his 
ideals  and  standards  were  much  different  than  those  in  which  she  had  been 
trained. 

After  this  she  went  back  to  her  father's  house  taking  her  children  and  soon 
learned  to  put  her  energies  to  work  and  forget  her  unhappy  marriage. 

Past  History.  As  a  child  patient  was  bright  and  happy,  full  of  ambition. 
Never  had  any  illness.  Was  one  of  six  children,  all  of  whom  are  living  and 
well.  Father  and  mother  both  alive  and  well.  She  speaks  somewhat  enthusi- 
astically about  the  father  being  a  superior  man,  intellectually  very  able,  and  whom 
she  admired  very  much.  Her  mother  she  refers  to  as  a  much  lesser  person. 
Questioned  as  to  whether  she  was  her  father's  favorite,  she  rather  unwillingly 
states  that  this  had  been  her  great  ambition  as  a  child.  That  she  had  spent 
endless  effort  in  trying  to  please  him,  to  attract  his  attention  to  her,  to  adapt 
herself  to  his  tastes  as  she  imagined  them,  but  he  really  treated  her  unkindly, 
hardly  ever  giving  her  even  the  ordinary  meed  of  praise  when  she  excelled  in  her 
school  tasks  or  performed  some  particularly  considerate  act  or  effort  to  please 
him.  In  this  discussion  she  showed  considerable  emotion,  wept  as  she  spoke  of 
the  father,  and  his  unkindnesses  to  her,  and  in  considerable  detail  told  of  the 
misery  the  entire  family  had  suffered  through  him,  how  her  mother  had  sup- 
ported them  all  and  the  father  had  lived  in  idleness,  exercising  a  domination 
over  them  by  virtue  of  his  bad  temper,  self-important  attitude  and  superior  man- 
ner. After  relating  many  incidents  which  revealed  the  father  as  an  overbearing 
lazy  egoist,  a  very  inferior  character  of  the  introverted  type,  I  asked  the  lady 
how  she  could  reconcile  these  attitudes  and  characteristics  with  her  statement 
made  in  the  beginning,  that  her  father  was  a  remarkable  and  superior  person.  She 
was  much  disturbed  at  thi.s  question  and  admitted  that  she  couldn't  understand  it 
herself,  that  she  was  very  unhappy  over  it,  and  had  spent  much  time  puzzling 
over  these  contradictory  ideas. 

TTie  father  became  increasingly  difficult  and  finally  he  was  made  to  leave 
home  and  the  family  under  pretext  of  his  health,  and  live  in  a  distant  state. 

When  the  patient  was  sixteen  years  old,  she  met  a  man  nuich  older  than 
herself  who  seemed  to  her  tpiitc  superior,  evidrnth'  an  introvert,  and  who  from 
the  description  she  gave  ncemcd  to  possess  niany  of  the  I'haracteristics  she  mentioned 
at  belonging  to  her  father.      I'his  man  she  adored,  and  although  he  only  gave 
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her  scant  consideration,  that  was  enough  to  hold  her  devotion  for  six  years,  when 
he  finally  married  her.  She  had  three  children  within  five  years  but  the  births 
were  normal  and  nothing  special  marked  her  physical  life.  This  marriage  was 
not  a  great  success  on  account  of  her  husband  losing  caste  in  her  eyes  through  his 
various  weaknesses,  and  the  gradual  change  of  her  love  to  active  antagonism, 
which  finally  ended  with  his  death  as  a  happy  solution. 

She  remained  a  widow  for  five  years  when  she  again  married,  this  time  a 
man  slightly  younger  than  herself — also  an  introverted  personality,  although  this 
time  of  a  very  quiet,  unemotional  and  passive  type.  She  had  known  this  man 
for  several  years;  he  had  been  devoted  to  her  since  her  husband's  death,  and  the 
marriage  was  a  "natural  thing." 

However,  in  a  very  few  months,  she  realized  that  there  was  something 
wrong  here.  He  was  exaggeratedly  sensitive,  would  pass  into  moods  of  depres- 
sion over  apparent  nothings,  was  not  able  to  show  her  any  warmth  of  affection 
and  seemed  afraid  of  any  show  of  feeling  on  her  part.  As  can  be  anticipated,  he 
was  not  very  virile  and  was  sexually  unsatisfactory.  All  this  reacted  upon  her, 
causing  her  to  throw  herself  into  her  work  more  intensely  because  there  she 
could  forget  her  great  disappointment  over  this  second  marital  failure  and  cease 
to  criticize  herself  for  the  mess,  as  she  called  it,  of  her  life. 

Two  years  previously,  she  had  what  was  called  a  partial  nervous  prostration, 
but  was  helped  by  changed  environment  and  the  usual  tonic  treatment.  The 
condition  of  her  life  remained  the  same,  however,  and  she  had  gained  no  insight 
into  the  dominant  power  affecting  her ;  therefore  two  years  later  she  suffered 
a  very  serious  collapse,  and  it  was  this  breakdown  that  brought  her  under  my  care. 

This  history  at  once  reveals  to  those  familiar  with  the  Freudian 
psychology  the  typical  Electra  or  so-called  Father  Complex  and  is 
the  kind  of  case  which  forced  Freud  to  develop  his  sexual  theory  of  the 
neuroses. 

This  lady  was  not  a  neurotic  personality,  but  a  mature,  capable 
person  in  her  dealings  with  the  outer  world  and  she  was  able  to  post- 
pone the  development  of  her  neurosis  many  years  because  she  was  able 
to  lose  herself  in  the  object  occupying  her,  and  by  her  energetic  activi- 
ties forget  the  personal  needs.  She  gained  ego  satisfaction  through 
her  achievements  and  business  success,  and  it  was  the  only  too  intense 
application  of  libido  to  this  object  and  her  unsatisfied  libido  sexualis 
which  precipitated  the  breakdown.  The  fixation  on  the  father  in  this 
case  was  so  strong  that  she  had  never  been  able  to  relinquish  her 
longing  for  him  and  desire  to  win  him.  To  this  end  it  was  found 
that  many  characteristics  and  traits  which  she  exhibited  and  which 
seemed  incongruous  with  her  type  of  personality  were  only  assumed, 
taken  over  from  her  father  in  her  efforts  from  childhood  to  please  him. 
Her  great  efforts  for  success  really  had  the  motive  of  forcing  her 
father  to  be  proud  of  her  and  to  gain  superiority  in  order  to  meet  him. 
Her  two  marriages  represented  her  efforts  to  free  herself  from  the 
father  but  were  futile  because  she  only  chose  men  who  were  surrogates 
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for  the  father  and  had  many  traits  similar  and  equally  difficult  to  deal 
with,  or  gain  any  satisfaction  from.  The  love  life  was  unfulfilled  and 
a  continuous  disappointment,  for  she  had  never  relinquished  her  pri- 
mary wish  to  be  the  wife  of  the  father.  This  wish  had  guided  her  in 
the  choice  of  both  husbands,  and  had  affected  her  conduct  with  them  so 
that  instead  of  acting  the  same  adult  role  that  she  was  able  to  exhibit 
in  the  face  of  the  real  world  she  fell  back  into  the  same  over-anxious 
childish  attitude  she  had  displayed  to  the  father.  When  she  recognized 
the  nature  of  her  desire  for  the  father,  the  unconscious  incestuous  wish 
and  the  consequent  inability  to  act  fully  mature  in  the  love  relation 
because  of  the  repression  of  sexuality  before  the  incest  barrier,  the 
real  release  from  the  compulsion  could  be  affected  and  a  rounding  out 
of  her  personality  be  achieved.  It  is  certain  she  will  never  again 
suffer  from  a  nervous  breakdown. 

The  contrast  between  these  two  types  of  personality  and  the 
differences  in  mechanism  are  very  definite  and  clearly  illustrate  both 
the  ego  inferiority  and  the  sexual  basis  of  the  neuroses. 

The  moral  conflict  in  the  case  of  the  lady  was  more  definitely 
repressed  than  in  the  first  case  where  the  weaknesses  and  shortcomings 
so  out  of  accord  with  the  patient's  ideals  of  what  constituted  manly 
conduct,  were  painfully  realized.  In  such  a  case  it  is  necessary  to  ease 
the  pain  and  depression  caused  by  the  conflict  by  using  the  analytic 
understanding  of  the  condition  to  lessen  the  burden  of  the  personality. 

To  find  that  he  is  understood  and  not  scorned  is  a  tremendous 
relief  to  the  introverted  patient  and  is  the  first  step  towards  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  personality. 

An  opposite  situation  is  found  in  the  extraverted  type  as  a  rule 
and  is  clearly  shown  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  C.  She  has  no  idea  that 
the  cause  of  her  sickness  lies  in  her  own  soul.  It  is  because  she  has 
worked  too  hard,  her  husband  had  failed  her;  in  other  words,  the  ex- 
ternal conditions  of  life  are  the  cause  of  her  trouble.  The  moral 
conflict  in  this  instance  is  repressed  and  the  patient  has  no  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  wishes  which  play  the  part  of  fate  in  the  life. 

One  has  to  proceed  very  carefully  in  such  a  case  to  reveal  the  un- 
suspected weaknesses  and  desires  so  contrary  to  the  conscious  thoughts 
and  ethics  of  the  personality  that  only  with  diflicuity  and  pain  can  they 
be  released  from  the  repression.  The  resistance  to  be  overcome  in 
these  cases  is  usually  very  great  for  the  whole  life  has  proceeded 
on  the  mechanism  of  forgetting  the  unpleasant  and  living  in  action 
rather  than  thought. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  infer  here  that  the  mechanism  of  repression 
and  resistance  are  not  equally  active  in  the  introvert  but,  as  he  is  usual- 
ly more  of  the  thinker  than  the  doer,  he  develops  what  is  called  the 
logic  tight  compartment  type  of  mind  in  which  the  complex  is  rigidly 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  personality  and  proceeds  on  its  inde- 
pendent way  manifesting  itself  in  the  inadequate  conduct  and  action 
which  is  so  at  variance  with  the  theories  and  mental  claims  of  the 
individual. 

Indeed,  we  have  had  an  example  of  a  nation  whose  conduct  can 
only  be  understood  if  we  apply  the  technic  of  analytic  psychology. 
Germany  is  an  introvert,  and  it  is  comparatively  a  short  time  ago  when 
one  of  her  own  greatest  statesmen  spoke  of  her  scornfully  as  a  nation 
of  philosophers,  dreamers  and  poets.  Now  in  a  brief  space  of  time 
the  rest  of  the  world  stands  aghast  at  her  conduct  unable  to  under- 
stand her  except  as  a  deliberate  hypocrite  and  outside  the  pale  of  hu- 
manity. She  is  equally  unable  to  understand  the  other  nations,  and 
dazed  by  the  scorned  and  hatred  she  has  evoked,  she  regards  them  as 
merely  leagued  together  to  destroy  her.  She  is  unable  to  understand 
that  her  conduct  is  different  from  the  rest  whom  she  sees  equally  in- 
terested in  the  practical  aims  of  life;  she  only  thinks  she  is  more 
thorough  and  efficient.  This  she  certainly  is,  but  she  has  no  under- 
standing that  man  does  not  live  by  logic  alone  and  that  even  though 
the  aims  or  purposes  may  be  similar,  the  important  factor  is  the  means 
by  which  the  purposes  are  achieved,  and  that  the  ignoring  and  ruthless 
disregard  of  all  those  humanities  which  mankind  has  so  painfully 
acquired  cannot  be  tolerated. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  although  analytic  psychology 
and  its  development  arose  from  the  German  mind,  it  is  Germany  who 
has  opposed  its  teachings  most  violently  and  where  it  has  had  its  hard- 
est struggle  for  recognition.  To  accept  and  understand  the  revela- 
tions of  this  work  would  mean  that  Germany  would  be  self-revealed 
— her  marked  inferiority  complex  be  exposed  to  view  and  the  me- 
chanisms by  which  she  has  attempted  to  overcome  it  become  clear. 
Too  much  painful  struggle  and  effort  has  been  put  into  this  achieve- 
ment to  allow  this  and  therefore  the  mechanisms  of  repression  and 
resistance  are  shown  operating  in  their  intensest  form. 


THE  VALUE  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTS 
IN  PSYCHIATRIC  DIAGNOSES 

BY  FRANK  S.   FEARING^ 

THE  principal  concern  of  the  Psychologist  in  the  field  of 
mental  measurement  has  been  the  examination  and  diag- 
nosis of  cases  of  congenital  Amentia.  The  various  scales 
for  the  determination  in  intellectual  status  have  been  used 
chiefly  in  testing  for  feeble-mindedness. 

This  restriction  of  the  tests  to  a  limited  field  has  served  to  over- 
emphasize the  purely  quantitative  side  of  mental  cases  while  the 
usefulness  of  the  tests  on  the  qualitative  side  has  been  ignored.  Not 
only  has  the  qualitative  performance  in  cases  of  feeble-mindedness 
been  neglected,  but  the  performance  of  the  various  types  of  mental 
cases  such  as  the  Epilepsies,  the  Psychoses  and  the  Neuroses  have 
received  practically  no  attention. 

Apparently  the  Psychologist  interested  in  mental  tests  has  felt 
that  his  tests  had  np  value  aside  from  determining  the  intellectual 
status  of  a  suspected  Ament.  However,  such  limitation  has  made 
possible  grave  diagnostic  errors,  but  it  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  mental  testers  have  had  little  or  no  training  in  purely 
psychiatric  cases.  For  instance,  what  is  the  qualitative  difference  of 
the  performance  on  a  standard  intelligence  scale  between  a  case  of 
Epilepsy  with  mental  deterioration  and  a  case  of  definite  Amentia? 
In  answer  it  might  be  said  that  the  epileptic  convulsions  would  elim- 
inate the  possibility  of  error  in  diagnosis,  and  therefore  the  testing 
of  epileptics  would  be  superfluous.  This  scarcely  is  an  adequate 
answer,  though,  since  the  modern  psychiatrist  can  sometimes  make  a 
diagnosis  of  Epilepsy  without  there  being  a  history  of  Grand  Mai 
attacks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mental  peculiarities  of  an  epileptic 
can  be  discovered  by  his  performance  on  intelligence  scales  that  are 
valid,  and  surely  such  added  knowledge  is  of  concrete  value.  The 
same  is  true  of  some  of  the  Psychoses,  for  example,  the  blocking  of 
thought  process  can  be  noted  in  performances  of  Dementia  Praecox 
cases.     Again,  Constitutional  Inferiority  and  Constitutional   Psycho- 

'AmI*!  "       ior,  PftydioIoKical  Giiiic,  Louisville  Public  .Schools,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Receii'  !Kc  of  the  pfiycholonic.il  rxaininations,  I'syclMatric  Division,  U.  S. 

Naval  TrittiiiiiK  .->t.itton,  Hampton  RoacU,  Va. 
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pathic  State  are  valid  psychiatric  diagnoses.  What  part  in  the  clin- 
ical picture  of  these  cases  do  the  tests  play? 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  preceding  paragraph  it  will  be  seen 
that  test  performances  assume  a  new  position.  Instead  of  being  the 
final  determinant  in  a  diagnosis,  they  become  merely  a  part  of  the 
clinical  picture  of  the  case.  This,  it  would  seem,  is  their  true  posi- 
tion especially  if  the  interpretative  aspect  is  emphasized.  The  pres- 
ent tendency  to  overemphasize  final  scores  made  on  tests  without 
giving  due  weight  to  the  medical  history  and  physical  examination  of 
the  case  is  removed.  The  field  of  usefulness  of  clinical  psychology 
is  thereby  enlarged  and  an  opportunity  of  cooperation  between  the 
Psychiatrist  and  Clinical  Psychologist  is  afforded. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  this  viewpoint  and 
to  accompany  it  by  selected  cases  which  have  seemed  typical.  The 
cases  presented  are  of  Naval  Recruits  and  men  in  training  at  the 
Fifth  Naval  District  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  and  were  selected  from 
the  files  of  the  Psychiatric  Division  of  that  district. 

A  word  in  passing  may  be  said  concerning  the  organization  and 
aims  of  this  Division.  The  Division  was  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  weeding  out  the  mentally  unfit  from  the  naval  service.  Cases  were 
referred  to  the  Division  from  among  the  recruits  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Training  Station,  from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Station,  and  from  the 
Base  Hospital,  all  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.  Psychological  work  was 
organized  by  the  writer  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Louis  E.  Bisch, 
Director  of  the  Psychiatric  Division.^  Tests  were  devised  which  are 
discussed  in  detail  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Bisch^  and  forms  adopted  for 
the  testing  of  recruits  upon  their  entry  into  the  service  in  the  Fifth 
Naval  District.  The  cases  among  recruits  which  were  tentatively 
identified  by  these  tests  were  automatically  referred  to  the  writer  for 
an  intensive  psychological  examination  which  consisted  in  the  main  of 
the  giving  of  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Intelligence 
Test.  Inasmuch  as  the  activities  of  the  Division  were  not  confined 
to  the  identification  of  the  feeble-minded,  the  writer  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  examining  in  a  routine  way  all  types  of  mental  cases.  The 
clinical  importance  of  the  tests  early  became  evident  in  our  work  in 
the  Navy  and  their  diagnostic  value  in   all  types   of  mental   cases 

'Sincere  appreciation  is  expressed  by  the  writer  to  Dr.  Bisch  for  the  use  of  the 
files  and  for  the  encouragement  and  very  helpful  critcism  from  a  psychiatric  and  medi- 
cal side  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 

"Bisch,  Louis  E. :  A  Routine  Method  of  Mental  Examination  for  Naval  Re- 
cruits, U.  S.  Naval  Medical  Bulletin,  Vol.  13,  No.  2,  pp.  198-229. 
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caused  them  to  become  an  important  feature  of  the  psychiatric  exam- 
inations. 

The  diagnoses  under  which  the  typical  cases  are  presented  are 
those  used  in  the  Navy  nomenclature.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  discuss  this  classification  of  mental  diseases.  The  theoret- 
ical differences  between  the  diagnosis  ofConstitutional  Inferiority  and 
a  diagnosis  of  Moronity  present  an  interesting  field  of  investigation, 
but  the  fact  that  such  diagnoses  are  in  use  makes  their  consideration 
necessary  to  the  clinical  Psychologist.  Only  those  cases  are  presented 
in  which  are  included  a  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Tests. 
The  tests  in  the  cases  presented  were  all  given  by  the  writer  under 
rigid  experimental  conditions. 

On  theoretical  grounds  it  was  felt  that  the  quahtative  differences 
in  test  performances  would  show  a  well-defined  demarkation  between 
functional  and  organic  mental  disease.  While  not  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  cases  have  been  tabulated  to  confirm  this  supposition  statistic- 
ally, it  has  seemed  in  general  that  this  differentiation  would  hold  true. 
In  the  Naval  service  only  the  beginning  stages  of  the  various  psy- 
choses came  under  observation  of  our  division.  Hence  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  present  typical  cases  of  all  the  Psychoses.  Cases  are  presented 
and  test  performances  contrasted  of  ( i )  Constitutional  Inferiority 
(2)  Constitutional  Psychopathic  State  (3)  Epilepsy  (4)  Amentia.* 

The  outstanding  features  observed  in  these  cases  was  the  fact 
that  a  diagnosis  may  not  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  test  score  alone 
as  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  previous  paper  by  the  writer.*^  No  diag- 
nosis of  feeble-mindedness  may  be  made  without  the  consideration  of 
the  score  on  some  standardized  intelligence  scale,  yet  no  such  diag- 
nosis should  be  made  on  this  basis  alone.  It  was  found  that,  in  gen- 
eral, the  essential  contrast  between  the  performance  of  cases  of 
Amentia  and  the  other  cases  presented  lay  in  the  irregularity  of  the 
latter.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  in  cases  of  frank  Imbecility 
there  was  a  definite  blocking  at  a  certain  mental  level.  That  is,  the 
range  of  scores  of  the  various  mental  levels  of  the  scale  was  limited  to 
a  relatively  small  area.  The  Constitutional  Inferiors  and  the  Con- 
stitutional Psychopaths  presented  an  unevcnncss  of  performance,  and 
certain  "spottiness"  which  was  not  typical  of  the  Aments.      i'hc  sec- 

*Amentta  anrl  fccblc-mindcdncus  arc  synonomously  used  in  this  paper — both 
itrn\%  covcrinR  all  drRrccs  of  mental  deficiency. 

•Fearing,  Frank  S, :  The  Clinical  Value  of  Psychological  'IVsts  in  the  Kxainina- 
tion  and  diai{no»is  of  Mental  Cases,  Southern  Medical  Journal,  March,  igig. 
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ond  feature  that  was  observed  was  in  the  qualitative  difference  of  the 
two  types.  The  feeble-minded  presented  certain  typical  character- 
istics in  their  performance  of  the  various  tests,  and  in  their  reactions 
to  the  various  situations  they  identify  themselves  to  the  trained  exam- 
iner. The  unevenness  of  performance  of  the  epileptics  are  especially 
noticeable ;  their  scores  usually  extending  over  a  wide  range  of  mental 
levels.  In  the  Constitutional  Inferiors  and  Psychopaths  the  typical 
characteristics  lie  in  the  emotional  reaction.  In  fact,  it  would  seem 
justifiable  to  say  that  the  essential  quality  that  differentiates  these 
cases  is  emotional  inadequacy  and  emotional  instability. 

The  following  group  of  cases  are  presented  as  fairly  typical  of 
the  Constitutional  Inferior.®  A  full  medical  history,  physical  and 
neurological  examination  was  a  routine  part  of  our  psychiatric  pro- 
cedure.    The  medical  history,  of  course,  could  not  be  verified. 

Case  No.  281 — Age  21.  Patient  is  a  recruit  and  made  a  low  score  on  pre- 
liminary psychological  tests  at  the  Receiving  Unit.  Family  history  was  nega- 
tive.    Personal  history  negative. 

On  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Test  patient  measured  8  years 
and  6  months.  The  tests  ranging  from  the  VII  year  level  to  the  XIV  year 
level.  The  cooperation  on  the  tests  was  excellent.  Patient  talked  in 
a  low,  monotonous  tone  of  voice,  reactions  were  exceedingly  slow,  and 
motor  movements  sluggish.  Throughout  the  examination  his  facial  expres- 
sion was  unchanged  and  it  was  impossible  to  elicit  normal  emotional 
reactions.  Patient  possessed  many  "stigmata  of  degeneracy,"  and  his  expression 
was  dull  and  apathetic. 

Case  No.  882.  Case  was  referred  to  the  Division  by  one  of  the  regimental 
surgeons.  Family  history  negative.  At  the  age  of  8  patient  was  sent  to  an 
Orphanage,  leaving  this  Institution  at  about  the  age  of  18.  Since  being  in  the 
Navy  patient  has  been  under  discipline  three  times;  once  for  being  3  hours 
overleave,  once  for  attempted  desertion,  and  once  for  stealing. 

In  the  physical  examination  the  following  "stigmata  of  degeneracy"  were 
noted ;  adherent  lobules,  irregularly  set  teeth ;  rugae  of  tongue.  Patient  pre- 
sented many  of  the  institutional  traits. 

On  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  tests  he  measured  10  years 
and  8  months.  During  the  testing  the  patient  was  exceedingly  nervous,  face 
twitched  and  perspiration  was  observed  on  the  forehead  and  palms  of  hands. 
Responses  were  erratic  and  patient  become  very  much  excited  when  questioned 
regarding  his  sex  life.  The  test  scores  ranged  from  the  IX  year  level  to  the 
XIV  year  level. 

From  the  history  it  was  apparent  that  the  patient  has  little  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  appreciation  of  his  duties  in  a  military  organization.  The  emotional 
instability  was  particularly  marked. 

Case  No.  923 — Case  was  referred  by  regimental  surgeon.  Family  history 
negative.     About  three  months  before  the  patient  stated  that  he  had  sustained 

'AH  diagnoses  on  the  cases  presented  in  this  paper  were  made  by  the  Director 
of  the  Psychiatric  Division,  Dr.  Louis  E.  Bisch. 
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a  fracture  of  the  skull  and  that  ever  since  he  has  been  subject  to  "dizzy  spells." 
These  spells  come  on  especially  when  he  becomes  overheated,  lowers  his  head,  or 
rises  suddenly  from  a  lying  or  sitting  position.  Patient  attended  school  8  years 
reaching  the  fifth  grade  and  stated  that  while  in  school  he  did  not  have  the 
capacity  to  remember  facts.  On  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Test 
patient  measured  lO  years  and  1 1  months,  the  performance  ranging  from  the 
VIII  year  level  to  the  XVI  year  level.  The  cooperation  on  the  tests  was  good, 
although  the  subject  was  very  apathetic  in  manner  and  seemed  lifeless  and 
"washed  out."  The  tests  indicated  memory  and  concentration  defects.  In 
appearance  the  patient  was  clean  and  well  groomed.  He  possessed  many  well- 
defined  "stigmata  of  degeneracy." 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  above  cases  the  lowest  mental  age  is 
8  years  and  in  two  of  the  cases  the  mental  age  is  above  lo  years.  It 
has  been  our  experience  that  in  most  cases  of  Constitutional  Inferi- 
ority the  mental  age  rarely  goes  below  the  IX  year  level.  The  Con- 
stitutional Inferior  may  show  no  intellectual  defect  whatsoever, 
although  this  is  an  unusual  condition.  The  important  criterion  in 
making  the  diagnosis  of  Constitutional  Inferiority  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Psychologist  lies  in  derangements  of  the  emotional  life  of  the 
individual.  The  emotional  derangement  is  usually  characterized  by 
a  marked  instability  or  marked  inadequacy.  Too  much  importance 
may  not  be  attached  to  the  possession  of  the  so-called  "stigmata  of 
degeneracy,"  but  these  are  usually  observed  in  cases  of  Constitutional 
Inferiority.  The  emotional  instability  has  the  effect  on  the  test  per- 
formance of  causing  an  irregularity  and  unevenness. 

Under  the  diagnosis  of  Constitutional  Psychopathic  State  the  fol- 
lowing cases  are  presented: 

Case  No.  891 — Referred  by  regimental  surgeon.  Personal  and  family 
history  negative.  While  serving  on  the  U.  S,  S.  the  patient  one  morn- 
ing immediately  after  reveille,  in  a  dazed  condition,  went  to  the  rail  of  the  ship 
and  jumped  overboard.  States  that  he  docs  not  know  how  it  happened  or  why  he 
did  it.  S»'»'--  tli.it  tlic  first  thing  he  remembers  is  tliat  lie  was  struggling  in  the 
water. 

Patient  ;^ivcs  a  history  of  frequent  dizzy  spells  and  states  that  he  also  has 
"weak"  spells  which  last  for  hours  at  a  time,  in  which  he  feels  restless  and  ner- 
vous. The  patient  was  under  observation  in  the  Psychiatric  Ward  for  several 
weeks  and  showed  himself  to  be  of  a  neuropathic  type.  He  showed  various 
"»hut-in"charactcristic8,  did  not  mix  with  other  men  and  was  difVicult  to  draw 
into  conversation,  I'lnotinii;!]  Instability  was  marked,  the  patient  being  easily 
excited. 

On  the  .Si.iiiiuiil  K<  M-M-.ii  ..i  tJie  Uinet-Siiuon  IVsi  patient  measured  9j^ 
years,  with  a  range  from  the  VII  year  level  to  the  XIV  year  level.  During 
the  psychological  examination  the  patient  was  restless,  resistive  at  times  and 
seemed  moody,  and  he  sighed  frnniently. 

Case  No.  86^Patient  referred  from  the  Receiving  Unit.  Family  history 
negative.     Patient  i*  a  chronic  masturbator  and  manifested  various  neurasthenic 
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symptoms.  On  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Test  patient  meas- 
ured 1 1  years.  Patient  cooperated  well  on  the  tests  and  apparently  was  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  make  the  best  score  possible.  He  was  talkative,  flighty  and 
constantly  offered  explanations.  At  times  he  was  incoherent  and  almost  hyster- 
ical. The  patient  is  a  psychopathic  type  of  individual  and  would  surely  develop 
a  Psychosis  under  the  stress  and  strain  of  military  life. 

Case  No.  265 — Referred  from  Receiving  Unit.  Family  history  negative 
except  mother  died  of  Tuberculosis  and  one  uncle  was  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane. 
The  patient's  reactions  on  the  preliminary  psychological  tests  were  of  such  a 
nature  that  he  was  considered  a  candidate  for  intensive  examination.  Patient 
stated  that  his  mind  at  times  was  a  "blank."  He  showed  marked  concentration 
defect,  strained  effort  made  him  somewhat  "panicky."  Speech  defect  was  present. 
On  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Tests  patient  measured  13  years 
and  10  months  with  a  range  from  the  VHI  year  level  to  the  XVHI  year  level. 

Later  classifications  Include  Constitutional  Inferiority  under  Con- 
stitutional Psychopathic  State.  The  characteristics  of  the  above  cases 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  previous  group  except  that  the  average 
mental  age  was  slightly  higher.  The  psychopathic  traits  were  more 
marked  than  in  the  above  group,  although  there  was  not  sufficeint  evi- 
dence in  any  case  to  justify  a  diagnosis  of  insanity.  Again  a  wide 
range  of  scores  and  irregularity  of  performance  on  the  tests  may  be 
noted. 

Our  third  group  of  cases  received  a  diagnosis  of  Epilepsy. 

Case  No.  675 — Referred  from  Receiving  Unit.  Family  history  negative 
except  one  brother  who  received  a  deferred  classification  in  the  Army  draft 
because  of  insanity. 

Patient  gave  a  history  of  fainting  attacks  ever  since  he  could  remember; 
dizzy  spells  coming  on  almost  daily.  He  stated  that  at  times  he  would  become 
unconscious  for  a  short  period,  but  denied  convulsive  seizures. 

On  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Test  patient  measured  10 
years  and  1 1  months,  with  a  range  from  the  IX  year  level  to  the  XVI  year  level. 
On  the  tests  the  cooperation  of  the  patient  was  good,  although  his  manner  was 
more  or  less  colorless  and  mechanical.  Patient's  whole  reaction  suggested  that 
he  was  suffering  from  an  epileptic  syndrome. 

Case  No.  683 — Referred  from  Petty  Officer  Schools  because  he  complained 
of  having  pains  in  his  head,  of  feeling  dizzy  and  unable  to  study.  Family  his- 
tory negative. 

.  Patient  stated  that  in  191 7  he  was  struck  in  the  back  of  the  head  and  was 
in  an  unconscious  condition  for  about  two  weeks.  He  now  complains  of  fre- 
quent attacks  of  dizziness  in  which  his  head  "swims"  and  things  become  black 
before  his  eyes.  The  pateint  was  under  observation  in  the  psychiatric  ward 
for  about  a  week.  Examination  showed  him  to  possess  considerable  emotional 
instability  and  marked  memory  defect.  He  had  a  dull  and  apathetic  expression 
and  his  general  mood  was  one  of  depression.  He  was  erratic  in  manner  and 
very  suggestible.  On  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  scale  he  meas- 
ured 6  years  and  9  months,  with  a  range  from  the  III  year  level  to  the  XII 
year  level.     His  manner  was  naive  and  childlike. 
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Case  No.  798 — Referred  from  Brig  because  of  an  epileptic  attack.  Pa- 
tient stated  that  he  was  subject  to  frequent  nightmares  and  was  observed  in  a 
typical  Grand  Mai  attack. 

On  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Test  patient  measured  9 
years  and  5  months  with  a  range  from  the  IV  year  level  to  the  IX  year  level. 

The  above  cases  were  characterized  by  wide  range  of  mental  levels.  The 
reactions  were  typical  of  the  epileptic,  being  dull,  apathetic  and  "washed-out." 

Our  last  group  are  presented  as  typically  feeble-minded. 

Case  No.  ,871 — Prisoner  awaiting  court  martial  for  refusing  to  stand 
watch.  Family  history  negative.  Patient  had  been  7  years  in  school  reaching 
the  3rd  grade  and  was  unable  to  read  and  write.  He  has  been  under  discipline 
numerous  times  for  petty  oiJences. 

On  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Test  he  measured  8  jears  with 
a  range  from  the  VII  year  level  to  the  X  year  level.  Patient  was  stolid  and 
apathetic.     Association  was  meager  and  stock  of  ideas  was  small. 

Case  No.  788 — Referred  from  Receiving  Unit.  Family  history  negative. 
The  patient  was  a  butt  of  practical  jokes  to  which  he  did  not  react  in  a  normal 
manner.  On  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Test  measured  8  jears 
and  6  months  with  a  range  from  the  VII  year  level  to  the  X  year  level.  He 
was  child-like  and  naive  and  would  grin  and  laugh  at  irrelevant  matters. 

The  two  cases  presented  were  selected  from  many  similar  cases 
and  are  typical  of  the  feeble-minded  group.  It  will  be  noted  that 
range  on  test  scores  is  narrow  and  that  the  psychopathic  reactions  on 
the  tests  are  absent. 

Conclusion.  While  no  definite  final  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  the  small  number  of  cases  presented,  yet  the  following  points 
seem  to  demand  emphasis :  ( i )  Diagnosis  on  mental  cases  should 
not  be  made  on  the  basis  of  test  scores  alone.  (2)  A  wide  range 
of  scores  is  significant  in  differentiating  psychiatric  types  from  feeble- 
minded types.  (3)  The  reactions  of  the  subject  during  the  perform- 
ance of  tests  is  as  important  as  the  test  score.  (4)  The  performance 
of  the  Binet-Simon  or  some  other  standardized  intelligence  scale  is  an 
important  part  of  the  clinical  picture  in  all  mental  cases. 

The  conclusions  presented  are  only  tentative,  but  it  is  believed 
that  investigation  in  this  field  would  yield  suggestive  results. 


SIGMUND  FREUD,  PESSIMIST. 

BY  E.  E.  SOUTHARD,  M.  D. 

IT  WAS  between  trains  that  I  made  a  small  discovery  con- 
cerning Freud  which  has  a  certain  bearing  on  the  war.  The 
discov^ery  some  might  think  a  truism,  namely,  that  the  genial 
Freud  is,  philosophically  speaking,  a  pessimist.  The  bear- 
ing of  this  discovery  on  the  war  consists  in  the  fact  that  Freud's  lucid 
avowal  of  his  philosophical  pessimism  is  made  in  an  article  published 
in  wartime  (191 5)  in  a  special  journal  {Imago). 

It  was  between  trains  on  a  trip  to  Washington  that  I  was  about 
to  fall  asleep  in  the  great  heat  when  Freud's  little  work  on  IFar  and 
Death  floated  to  the  top  of  the  war  literature.  I  sat  back  contentedly 
and  read  with  satisfaction  the  translators'  preface  with  its  amiable  talk 
about  "advancement  of  the  cause  of  international  understanding  and 
good  will."  It  was  that  amiable  physician.  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill,  and  a  New 
Republic  contributor,  Mr.  A.  B.  Kuttner,  who  were  to  give  me  the  end 
of  a  perfect  day  in  their  authorized  translation  of  Freud's  essay,  first 
published  in  191 8. 

I  turned  the  leaves  and  was  for  the  moment  almost  lulled  to  sleep 
by  the  serene  breadth  of  sundry  observations  which  seemed  to  lap  Eng- 
land and  Germany  together  in  a  sort  of  Freudian  embrace  of  an  al- 
most millennial  tone.  I  kept  thinking  how  the  international  under- 
standing and  good  will  were  going  to  be  advanced,  and  I  wondered 
how  Freud  could  make  such  a  terrible  arraignment  of  Germany  and 
survive,  even  though  his  words  were  written  in  191 5.  I  assumed  that 
the  "authorization"  of  the  very  pretty  translation  which  Messrs.  Brill 
and  Kuttner  had  provided  must  have  come  before  the  American 
declaration  of  war.  Yet  perhaps  the  translators'  preface  had  been 
written  quite  recently.  Upon  reflection,  I  could  not  quite  convince 
myself  that  either  Freud  or  his  esteemed  translators  had  pro-German 
propaganda  in  mind,  even  (as  they  might  say)  unconsciously.  Evi- 
dently Freud  was  bringing  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  great  war 
into  the  scope  of  his  special  views,  and  evidently  his  translators  had 
been  so  astonished  by  the  depth  of  the  Freudian  admissions  concern- 
ing German  immoralism  (even  in  an  essay  published  as  early  as  191 5) 
that  they  felt  it  was  high  time  to  show  how  a  real  philosopher  looked 
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upon  these  mundane  happenings.  This  opinion  of  the  translators 
seems  well  established  by  the  text  of  their  brief  prefatory  note,  which 
for  its  propagandist  value  I  reproduce : 

"This  book  is  offered  to  the  American  public  at  the  present  time 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  contribute  something  to  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional understanding  and  good  will  [italics  mine]  which  has  become  the 
hope  of  the  world." 

A  perusal  and  reperusal  of  the  essay  is  well  worth  while,  as  in- 
deed of  any  Freudian  essay.  Remarkable  for  its  lucidity,  well  trans- 
lated, the  essay  is,  in  sooth,  an  interesting  and  important  one ;  but  I 
had  not  advanced  far  in  its  reading  when  the  desire  for  sleep  forsook 
me  and  I  began  to  rub  my  eyes  with  astonishment.  For  the  thesis 
which  Freud  here  maintains  may  be  concisely  expressed  as  follows: 

Those  who  are  not  selfish  and  cruel  are  hypocrites.  Selfishness 
and  cruelty  are  the  indestructible  elements  in  man  to  which,  repressed 
by  civilization^  we  regress  under  the  influence  of  war. 

Below  I  shall  offer  quotations  from  a  portion  of  Freud's  essay  to 
prove  that  this  is  Freud's  thesis.  But  before  coming  to  these  de- 
tails and  before  speaking  of  their  propagandist  value,  I  feel  minded 
to  point  out  that,  should  I  be  able  to  prove  my  point,  Freud  stands  self- 
confessed  as  a  philosophical  pessimist  of  a  very  familiar,  nay,  even 
banal  sort.  I  fancy  indeed  that  Freud  would  himself  cheerfully  con- 
cede the  point.  He  would  probably  say  that  not  to  proclaim  oneself 
a  pessimist,  philosophically  speaking,  is  to  be  a  hypocrite. 

Perhaps  the  translators  are  right.  Conceding  for  the  moment 
that  Freud  has  been  proved  to  be  a  philosophical  pessimist,  may  we 
not  remind  ourselves  that  many  well-known  pessimists  do  see  the 
*'hopcs  of  the  world"  in  an  understanding  of  the  world's  basic  evil? 
Granting  this,  may  we  not  give  ourselves  leave  to  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  world's  good  will  can  ever  be  gained  for  the  pessimism  of 
philosophers.  That  evil  exists,  all  concede  nowadays  save  the  Chris- 
tian Scientists,  who  themselves  have  a  way  of  putting  a  demon  in  the 
cathedral  walls  in  the  shape  of  Malicious  Animal  Magnetism.  But  the 
M.  A.  M.  of  Freud  is  far  more  thorough-going;  for  him  the  world  is 
at  bottom  a  world  of  selfishness  and  cruelty,  upon  which  the  illusion 
known  as  civilization  rests  like  a  thin  ami  diliiatf  lilm,  only  to  be  dis- 
solved at  a  slight  touch  of  reality. 

But  arc  wc  entitled  to  think  of  Freud  as  a  pessimist  in  the  same 
•ente  as  wc  think  of  Voltaire,  of  Rousseau,  and  of  Schopenhauer, 
those  giant  pessimists  of  an  oKlcr  generation?    Or  desceiuiing  to  a 
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more  recent  day,  are  we  entitled  to  align  Freud  as  one  of  the  minor 
pessimists  with  v.  Hartmann  and  Nietzsche?  I  know  many  amiable 
Freudians,  including  the  medical  translator  of  this  book,  and  I  know 
that  in  their  daily  lives  they  are  cheerful  souls,  and  some  of  them  as 
merry  as  grigs;  but  so  far  as  that  goes,  Voltaire  and  at  times  Schopen- 
hauer were  mirthful  and  gay;  and  it  is  well  known  that  confirmed  per- 
simists  get  a  tolerable  joy  from  their  views,  or  despite  them.  Is,  or  is 
not,  Freudism  a  form  of  pessimism?  If  so,  and  if  the  Freudian  con- 
tentions concerning  this  war  and  the  abolition  of  ethical  restrictions" 
which  characterizes  it  are  correct  contentions,  then  we  must  indeed 
look  to  our  philosophical  fundamentals  to  justify  a  continuance  of  this 
or  any  war. 

After  reading  this  book,  in  short,  we  may  very  possibly  under- 
stand the  war  better,  but  we  surely  cannot  like  it  any  better.  I  am  re- 
minded here  of  a  celebrated  remark  by  (that  contradiction  of  terms!) 
an  English  Hegelian,  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley,  to  be  found  in  the  preface  of 
his  metaphysical  work  on  Appearance  and  Reality.  Mr.  Bradley  had 
resurrected  a  note  from  his  commonplace  book  and  put  it  in  the 
preface : 

"Where  all  is  rotten,  it  is  a  man's  work  to  cry  stinking  fish!" 

In  his  apology  for  the  great  war,  Freud  may  have  done  a  man's 
work,  but  it  is  a  little  trying  to  have  the  stench  cry  to  the  heaven  of 
our  good  will! 

But  are  not  Messrs.  Brill  and  Kuttner  right  in  their  hope,  and  am 
I  not  wrong  in  believing  Freud  a  philosophical  pessimist?  And,  sec- 
ondly, even  if  Freud  is  a  pessimist  philosophically  speaking,  is  Freud 
not  right,  and  will  not  "the  cause  of  international  understanding"  be 
forwarded  by  our  acknowledgment  that  Freud  is  right?  It  will  be 
profitable  to  separate  these  questions.  ^ 

Is,  or  is  not,  Freud  a  pessimist?  I  cast  him  above,  along  with  v. 
Hartmann  and  Nietzsche,  for  the  part  of  a  minor  pessimist.  I  mean 
no  disrespect  by  the  term  minor:  but  surely  all  three  of  these  philoso- 
phers are  yet  remembered  by  too  many  men  for  their  mere  personali- 
ties to  allow  us  to  add  them  to  the  heroes  of  philosophy.  Moreover, 
being  a  minor  pessimist  is  consistent  enough  with  being  a  major  con- 
tributor of  something  else  to  the  world.  Thus,  v.  Hartmann  stood 
for  at  least  one  of  the  many  varieties  of  the  Unconscious  which  he  de- 
fined clearly  enough.  And  Nietzsche  got  up  the  Will  to  Power,  which 
(though  Nietzsche  castigated  Germany  in  the  best  possible  German 
style)  is  thought  by  some  to  express  best  of  all  the  present  aims  of 
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Germany.  Again,  Freud  appears  to  have  added  dream-study  to  the 
technique  of  psychopathological  analysis,  and  this  contribution  may 
well  stand  forever  as  an  important  one,  when  his  pan-devilish  Uncon- 
scious, his  erotic  symbolism,  and  his  homuncular  mechanisms  have 
shrunk  to  minor  proportions  or  to  nil.  Let  us  hand  to  Freud,  what 
assuredly  belongs  not  to  Nietzsche,  the  palm  of  clarity. 

But  is  or  is  not  Freud  a  pessimist?  As  hinted  above,  I  fancy  that 
Freud  would  himself  grant  that  he  is  a  philosophical  pessimist.  As 
for  the  Freudians,  I  find  that  they  do  not  always  go  the  whole  way,  and 
I  do  not  know  quite  what  they  will  declare.  Freud  himself  certainly 
plumps  for  what  he  plumps  for,  whether  it  be  sex  or  the  Censor, 
dreams  or  Germany. 

I  want  now  to  recall  some  of  the  well-known  facts  concerning  the 
history  of  pessimism  that  might  apply  to  Freud.  But  in  order  to  hold 
his  thesis  in  mind  and  test  it  by  comparison  with  the  outstanding  pes- 
simism of  the  past,  let  us  listen  to  some  of  Freud's  remarks.  I  para- 
phrase from  an  early  point  in  the  essay  :^ 

Civilization  is  an  illusion  dashed  to  pieces  by  collision  with  a  bit 
of  reality. 

Again  -^ 

"States  and  races"  have  in  the  war  "abolished  their  mutual  ethi- 
cal restrictions"  so  that  they  have  been  observed  "to  withdraw  from 
the  pressure  of  civilization." 

Again :' 

"Our  conscience  is  not  the  inexorable  judge  that  teachers  of  ethics 
say  it  is;  it  has  its  origin  in  nothing  but  'social  fear'  " 

Again,*  we  find 

"Civilization  built  upon  hypocrisy." 

Again;' 

One  is  a  hypocrite  who  "reacts  continually  to  precepts  that  are 
not  expressions  of  impulses." 

I  shall  below  try  to  give  some  idea  of  the  logical  connection  be- 
tween these  statements,  but  before  doing  so,  let  us  get  in  mind  the 
philosophical  pessimism  of  history.  The  following  parallel  columns 
give  a  rough  idea  of  the  history  of  these  developments  tlown  through 
the  great  names  of  Hegel,  as  optimist,  antl  Schopenhauer  as  pessimist. 
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Note  that  some  names,  as  Plato,  Rousseau,  Kant,  Darwin,  appear  in 
both  columns,  either  because  their  points  of  view  were  double  or  be- 
cause their  conclusion*  have  been  used  by  both  parties. 

MAJOR  MAJOR 

OPTIMISTS  PESSIMISTS 

Plato  Plato 

Stoics  Epicureans 

Leibnitz  Voltaire 

Rousseau  Rousseau 

Kant  Kant 

Hegel  Schopenhauer 

Darwin  Darwin 

My  suggestion  now  is  that  we  can  offer  a  list  as  follows  of 

MINOR  PESSIMISTS 

V.  Hartmann 

Nietzsche 

Freud 

As  to  pessimism,  like  most  things  philosophical,  the  historians 
carry  it  back  to  the  arch  optimist  Plato.  Plato  thought  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  connection  man  had  with  his  material  body  and  with  the 
world  of  sense,  the  life  of  man  had  evil  thrust  upon  it.  The  eternal 
good  of  Plato  was  accordingly  limited  by  this  material  element  of 
"non-being."  The  Epicureans  and  the  Skeptics  took  up  this  pessimis- 
tic factor  in  the  Platonic  account  and,  dwelling  upon  the  actual  bulk  of 
pain  and  evil  in  the  world,  thought  to  confute  the  ethics  of  the  Stoics, 
who  had  followed  the  more  optimistic  main  line  of  the  Platonic  con- 
ception. In  fact,  the  Epicureans  were  more  empirical  than  philosoph- 
ical in  their  pessimism.  The  man  of  the  world  acknowledges  the  exist- 
ence of  pain  and  evil;  the  Epicurean  simply  found  that  pain  and  evil 
bulked  larger  in  the  world  than  the  goodness  of  it  and  hence  were 
obliged  to  be  empirical  pessimists. 

No  great  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  pessimism  appears  to 
have  been  made  from  the  time  of  Plato's  pessimism,  as  expressed,  for 
example,  in  Book  X  of  the  Republic,  until  quite  modern  times.  Vol- 
taire wrote  in  three  days  his  famous  novel  Candide  in  ridicule  of  the 
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idea  that  our  world  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  and  perhaps  it 
is  unfair  to  ground  a  philosophical  pessimism  upon  what  was  intended 
to  be  a  mere  skit.  Still,  the  Voltairian  contentions  were  at  least  symp- 
tomatic of  the  views  of  many  in  his  time,  and  possibly  became  the 
views  of  his  patron  and  pupil,  Frederick  the  Great.  Marshal  Foch 
has  pointed  out  how  France  introduced  nationalistic  warfare  into  the 
world  in  the  Napoleonic  era,  and  how  this  kind  of  warfare  has  come 
back  to  plague  France.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  notions  of  the  French 
pessimist  Voltaire  may  be  said  in  the  person  of  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia  also  to  have  come  back  to  plague  the  land  of  their  origin.  As 
opposed  to  such  pessimism  as  that  of  Voltaire  is  the  optimism  of  Leib- 
nitz, as  expressed  in  his  Theodicy. 

In  contemplating  the  views  of  Epicureans  and  Stoics,  of  Voltaire 
and  Leibnitz,  the  psychiatrist  is  inclined  to  inquire  how  much  of  men- 
tal deviation  may  lodge  in  these  philosophers,  particularly  in  the  pessi- 
mistic persuasion.  I  suppose  that  it  must  remain  doubtful  whether 
Voltaire  was  an  out-and-out  psychopath.  That  he  was  "all  intellect" 
and  somatically  an  odd  stick  may  stand  without  question.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  remains  far  more  doubtful  in  the  case  of  Voltaire 
that  he  was  psychopathic  than  it  remains  in  the  case  of  his  successor, 
Rousseau.  As  for  Rousseau,  it  would  be  a  pretty  inquiry  how  far  his 
views  were  not  merely  colored  but  manufactured  by  his  psychopathic 
temperament.  According  to  Rousseau,  man  was  naturally  good  but 
rendered  evil  by  culture.  Accordingly,  Rousseau  started  his  back-to- 
nature  cult  and  made  many  a  princess  try  her  luck  as  a  shepherdess. 
He  is  a  man  whose  contentions  may  be  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  ac- 
count. Rousseau  is  in  one  sense  an  optimist,  in  another  sense  a  pessi- 
mist. It  may  be  observed  that  his  view  is  in  one  sense  the  inverse  of 
the  Freudian  view,  for  according  to  Rousseau,  man  is  by  nature  good 
and  by  civilization  rendered  bad;  whereas  for  Freud  it  would  appear 
that  man  is  by  nature  bad — that  is,  a  compound  of  selfishness  and  cru- 
elty— and  that  we  can  only  hope  for  a  little  "sublimation"  by  the  ob- 
scure processes  of  history. 

Kant  was  doubtless  greatly  influenced  by  Rousseau.  Whether 
Kant  was  psychopathic  is  as  doubtful  as  in  the  case  of  Voltaire.  How- 
ever, he  underwent  a  temperamental  change  in  his  life.  From  being  a 
confirmcil  optimist,  he  appears  finally  to  have  become  a  believer  in  a 
radically  base  clement  in  man,  an  element  so  extensive  and  important 
at  to  warrant  Kant's  being  regarded  as,  if  not  a  pessimist,  nevertheless 
a  father  of  pessimism. 
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As  for  Hegel,  he  assuredly  regarded  the  world  as  evil  if  it  was 
viewed  statically  in  a  cross-section  at  a  given  time.  But  the  world 
in  process,  the  world  of  actuality,  was  for  Hegel  a  good  world,  and  he 
has  had  many  followers  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that  evil  is  somehow 
good.  Kant's  view  had  run  in  somewhat  the  same  direction.  For 
Kant  had  been  an  optimist  in  regard  to  the  potentialities  of  man, 
though  a  pessimist  in  regard  to  the  present  situation.  Though  man 
had  a  good  motive  in  him,  namely,  the  rational  and  universal  motive 
of  humanity,  nevertheless  the  tendency  on  man's  part  was  to  make  his 
motive  of  action  out  of  mere  self-love.  To  be  sure,  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, both  Kant  and  Rousseau  felt  that  man  had  good  natural  propen- 
sities, rather  naturally  fitted  to  the  ends  of  man.  He  was,  as  it  were, 
in  a  sort  of  Garden  of  Eden,  in  a  physical  state  of  Paradise  and  in  a 
moral  state  of  complete  innocence.  It  was,  perhaps,  not  a  snake  which 
caused  his  fall,  but  it  was  something  equivalent,  namely.  Consciousness. 
When  a  man  grew  conscious,  according  to  Kant,  he  found  he  had  a 
will,  and  by  means  of  this  will  he  got  away  from  the  natural  law  that 
governed  his  instincts.  Through  the  operation  of  this  will  of  his,  man 
became  evil.  If  civilization  and  culture  are  a  product  of  the  natural 
desires  of  man,  then  civilization  and  culture  become  non-natural  af- 
fairs. Nature  and  culture  are  in  conflict.  The  individual  turns  out  to 
be  necessarily  unhappy  in  this  situation.  It  was  not  up  to  history  to 
make  the  individual  happy.  History's  plot  was  to  perfect  humanity  as 
a  whole.  In  the  process  of  this  perfection,  we  were  going  to  suffer  tre- 
mendous conflicts  and  pain. 

Hegel  now  took  optimistic  lines :  somehow  history  was  perfecting 
humanity.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  flippant  to  consider  that  Hegel 
felt  that  it  was  Germany's  part  to  secure  through  history  the  perfection 
of  humanity.  We  Anglo-Saxons,  and  of  course  also  the  clear-headed 
Latins,  are  a  bit  amused  at  this  curious  idea  of  Germans  as  the  chosen 
people:  but  one  does  not  feel  that  Hegel  had  any  particular  sense  of 
humor  in  this  regard. 

Whereas  Hegel  laid  hold  upon  the  perfection  of  humanity  in 
point  of  time,  Schopenhauer  laid  hold  of  the  Kantian  notion  of  the 
will.  Man,  according  to  Kant,  found  he  had  a  will  and  became  through 
this  will  evil.  There  was  a  radical  evil  in  the  nature  of  man,  of  which 
for  Schopenhauer  the  best  account  was  that  It  was  somehow  the  will. 
The  rest  of  the  Schopenhauerian  story  is  to  be  read  in  every  textbook 
of  philosophy. 

V.  Hartmann  now  laid  hold  of  the  will  concept  and  developed 
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from  faint  beginnings  in  older  philosophy  the  semi-mystical  concept  of 
the  Unconscious,  a  concept  which  is  used  to  this  day  by  the  Freudians. 
V.  Hartmann  himself,  despite  his  tremendous  vogue  and  modishness, 
appears  to  have  been  a  lucid  critic,  not  only  of  other  people's  notions, 
but  also  of  the  Unconscious,  and  has  left  an  analysis  of  the  types  of  the 
Unconscious  used  by  the  different  philosophers  to  the  number  of  seven- 
teen! That  there  was  anything  psychopathic  about  v.  Hartmann  that 
influenced  his  work  is  doubtful,  though  we  may  give  full  credence  to  the 
idea  that  temperament  played  a  part.  Darwinian  notions  had  now 
become  current.  The  Darwinian  evolution  could  be  used  effectively  by 
Herbert  Spencer  as  an  argument  towards  a  millennium,  and  from  that 
point  of  view  one  might  regard  Darwinism  as  a  quintessence  of  op- 
timism. But  the  pain  and  annihilation  suffered  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence might  well  lead  to  the  employment  of  Darwinian  concepts  for 
the  purposes  of  pessimism,  and  this  it  would  appear  has  been  the  spec- 
ial task  of  many  German  authors.  One  seems  to  see  in  Nietzsche  dis- 
tinct traces  of  this  use  of  Darwinism.  While  Sir  Francis  Galton  was 
quietly  developing  his  Viriculture  and  his  noble  concepts  of  Eugenics, 
Nietzsche  was  on  the  other  hand  depicting  the  ideas  of  the  Blonde 
Beast  and  the  Superman.  Elements  of  logical  identity  might  be  found 
for  these  Galtonian  and  Nietzscheian  ideas,  and  the  psychiatrists 
would  be  tempted  to  lay  to  the  matter  of  temperament  alone  much  of 
the  difference  between  a  Galton  and  a  Nietzsche. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Mental  Diseases  recently  pur- 
chased a  set  of  the  works  of  Nietzsche,  and  the  sober  and  astute  finan- 
cial officers  of  the  State  could  find  no  fault  with  the  purchase  of  such 
excellent  psychopathic  materials:  Could  not  the  state  research  officers 
profit  by  a  direct  study  of  the  works  of  Nietzsche  as  much  as  by  the 
study  of  case  records  from  their  hospitals?  As  in  Rousseau,  so  in 
Nietzsche,  we  find  obvious  psychopathy.  Perhaps  it  is  even  more  ob- 
vious and  more  thoroughgoing  in  its  effects  in  the  case  of  Nietzsche 
than  in  the  case  of  Rousseau.  Nietzsche,  born  in  1844,  appears  to 
have  been  clearly  psychopathic  as  early  as  1876,  and  became  obvious- 
ly insane  in  1888,  dying  only  in  1900,  Of  course,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  Nietzsche  revolted  against  pessimism  and  really  in  a  way  in- 
verted the  views  of  Schopenhauer.  1  le  wanted  hfe  led  vigorously  just 
because  it  was  painful.  Nietzsche  hail  in  himself  enough  psych()})athy 
to  study.  Schopenhauer  had  studied  the  relations  of  moral  and  physi- 
cal at  the  Berlin  clinic  of  the  Charito.  In  the  twenties  Schopenhauer 
had  kept  loaded  weapons  at  his  bedside.    These  two  great  pessimists 
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in  the  history  of  philosophy  are,  beyond  all  question  and  cavil,  psycho- 
paths. Shall  we  not  draw  a  lesson  from  their  psychopathy  and  seek, 
amongst  other  milder,  milk-and-watery  pessimists  of  a  more  modern 
day,  the  causes  of  pessimism  in  temperament? 

In  this  wholly  superficial  analysis  of  the  history  of  pessimism, 
whose  main  facts  lie  at  the  surface  of  every  historical  work,  I  do  not 
mean  to  argue  for  or  against  the  truth  of  pessimism.  The  decidedly 
healthy  mind  of  William  James  found  "a  deep  truth  in  what  the  school 
of  Schopenhauer  insists  on — the  illusoriness  of  the  notion  of  moral 
progress.  The  more  brutal  forms  of  evil  that  go  are  replaced  by  oth- 
ers more  subtle  and  more  poisonous.  Our  moral  horizon  moves  with 
us  as  we  move,  and  never  do  we  draw  nearer  to  the  far-off  line  where 
the  black  waves  and  the  azure  meet."® 

One  of  the  best  popular  accounts  of  pessimism  is  in  James'  essay 
''Is  life  worth  living?"  James  there  points  out  how  "Germany,  when 
she  lay  trampled  beneath  the  hoofs  of  Bonaparte's  troopers,  produced 
perhaps  the  most  optimistic  and  idealistic  literature  that  the  world  has 
seen;  and  not  until  the  French  'milliards'  were  distributed  after  1871 
did  pessimism  overrun  the  country  in  the  shape  in  which  we  see  it  to- 
day." And  no  doubt  there  were  political  and  economic  factors  in  the 
development  of  the  pessimism  of  modern  Germany.  In  another  por- 
tion of  "Is  life  worth  living?"  James  speaks  of  speculative  melancholy 
as  not  necessarily  an  outcome  of  animal  experience.  He  speaks  of  it 
as  possibly  the  "sick  shudder  of  the  frustrated  religious  demand." 

With  respect  to  both  Nietzsche  and  more  modern  pessimists  one 
wonders  how  far  this  insight  of  James  really  carries.  Certainly  in 
Germany  itself  at  this  time  there  appeared  to  be  tremendous  readjust- 
ments in  the  attitude  to  religion,  out  of  which  one  gets  the  impression 
that  a  frustrate  state  of  mind  must  come.  James  regards  pessimism 
as  essentially  a  religious  disease.  He  elsewhere  defined  it  as  "consist- 
ing of  nothing  but  a  religious  demand  to  which  there  comes  no  normal 
religious  reply." 

Where  there  is  no  free  will  there  is  apt  to  be  no  religion,  and  pes- 
simism has  usually,  though  not  always,  allied  itself  with  a  philosophy 
which  denies  free  will,  namely,  with  determinism.  Some  provision  for 
'free  will  or  the  importation  of  novelty  into  the  world,  some  concession 
of  indeterminism,  seems  to  be  required  for  the  religious  man.  Freud 
can  probably  be  shown  in  all  his  works  to  be  a  determinist.     That  he 
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is  always  so  obviously  a  pessimist  as  his  essay  on  War  and  Death  im- 
plies, I  think  we  cannot  be  certain.  But  is  it  not  clear  from  even  a  sup- 
erficial analysis  of  the  history  of  optimism  and  pessimism  that  Freud 
is,  historically  speaking,  nothing  but  another  bead  on  the  string  of  pes- 
simists? Is  he  not  using  the  most  frequent  tool  of  pessimism,  namely, 
a  world  system  without  free  will,  without  (so  far  as  I  can  see)  the  op- 
eration even  of  absolute  chance  in  the  sense  of  Charles  Peirce?  a 
world  system  which  employs  that  Jack-of-all-trades,  the  Unconscious, 
to  secure  results  which  a  deterministic  or  fatalistic  formula  would  not 
readily  secure  ? 

Of  course,  one  must  insist  that  determinists  are  not  necessarily 
pessimists,  and  vice  versa.  As  James  acutely  remarks,  "Our  determin- 
istic pessimism  may  become  a  deterministic  optimism  at  the  price  of 
extinguishing  our  judgments  of  regret."  If  we  cease  regretting  and  let 
by-gones  be  by-gones,  we  shall  not  need  to  be  pessimistic.  Neither  v. 
Hartmann  nor  Freud  has  quite  the  "wild-eyed  look"  at  life  which 
James  charges  the  pessimist  with  having.  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche, 
obviously  psychopathic,  may  readily  answer  to  the  charge.  On  the 
whole,  however,  one  feels  that  the  world  of  Freud  as  expounded  in 
the  last  twenty  odd  years  is  a  somezvhat  wild-eyed  world,  a  "night- 
mare view  of  life,"  as  James  elsewhere  expresses  it. 

In  this  new  essay  on  JVar  and  Death,  P>eud  however  seems  really 
to  have  let  the  pessimistic  cat  out  of  the  bag  of  mechanistic  tricks.  I 
return  to  some  quotations  from  Freud's  essay,  which  runs  as  above- 
mentioned  to  the  astonishing  conclusion  that  everybody  is  a  hypocrite 
who  is  not  wholly  selfish  and  cruel  and  that  war  tears  the  mask  off  this 
hypocrisy.  War  tears  the  mask  off  this  hypocrisy  whether  it  be  a  sub- 
jective or  an  objective  one,  for  Freud  opines  that  he  has  really  found 
a  novum  genus  of  hypocrisy — objective  hypocrisy. 

Civilization,  we  saw  above,  is  according  to  Freud,  an  illusion 
dashed  to  pieces  by  collision  with  a  bit  of  reality.  Accordingly  our 
disappointment  over  the  uar  is  "strictly  speaking  [/.  e.,  intellectually?] 
not  justified,  for  it  consists  in  the  destruction  of  an  illusion." 

Freud  writes  avowedly  as  a  German.  He  concedes  that  "science 
has  lost  her  dispassionate  impartiality."  Would  he  grant  himself  one 
of  "her  deeply  embittered  votaries,  intent  upon  seizing  her  weapons 
to  do  their  share  in  the  battle  against  the  enemy?"  Possibly.  For,  on 
a  later  page,  Freud  writes:  "We  live  in  the  hope  that  impartial  history 
will  furnish  the  proof  that  this  very  nation,  in  whose  hmguagc  1  atn 
writing  and  for  whose  vicforv  <>tir  dcnr  ones  are  lighting  ]  curiously 
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enough,  Freud  is  an  Austrian,  though  he  seems  here  to  identify  him- 
self with  Germans],  has  sinned  least  against  the  laws  of  human  civil- 
ization," and  proceeds:  "But  who  is  privileged  to  step  forward  at  such 
a  time  as  judge  in  his  own  defense?"  On  the  whole,  however,  Freud 
throughout  makes  a  brave  show  of  philosophical  impartiality  and 
cheerfully  assigns  to  both  sides  an  equal  guilt  in  regard  to  the  war's 
exposure  of  our  (in  Freud's  eyes)  fundamentally  evil  nature.  "States 
and  races"  are  described^  as  having  "abolished  their  mutual  ethical 
restrictions"  so  that  they  were  seen  "to  withdraw  from  the  pressure  of 
civilization."  Both  sides,  he  seems  to  concede,  are  equally  at  fault.  I 
take  it  that  Messrs.  Brill  and  Kuttner  were  astonished  at  so  great  a 
concession  by  a  German  as  the  concession  of  mutual  guilt.  May  this 
not  be  the  true  explanation  of  that  extraordinary  preface  by  Messrs. 
Brill  and  Kuttner  about  contributing  to  "the  cause  of  international  un- 
derstanding and  good  will?"  A  German,  writing  to  be  sure  from  Aus- 
tria, concedes  a  portion  of  guilt  as  Germany's.  Is  not  this  a  bit  of  a 
rapprochement?  Is  not  the  time  approaching  for  a  Gargantuan  em- 
brace of  the  nations,  a  Brobdignagian  kiss  and  make-up?  This  I  can 
readily  believe  was  a  part  of  that  which  lies  under  that  prefatory  note. 
Another  bit  of  underpinning  is  probably  the  belief  that  the  world  might 
well  await  the  pronouncement  of  a  Freud  as  a  genuine  oracle.  For 
Freud  has  his  votaries,  and  not  the  least  of  them  is  Dr.  Brill. 

Now,  quite  seriously  speaking,  I  grant  the  oracle  part  and  will 
not  stoop  to  calling  the  stuff  that  emerges  "Delphic"  !  It  is  lucid 
enough.    It  is  important  stuff  also.     But  is  it  true  ? 

Perhaps  the  most  exact  statement  of  the  fundamental  pessimisrri 
of  man's  nature  is  made  in  these  terms  :* 

"The  most  pronounced  childish  egotists  may  become  the  most 
helpful  self-sacrificing  citizens,"  and  "The  majority  of  idealists,  hu- 
manitarians, and  protectors  of  animals  have  developed  from  little  sad- 
ists and  annual  tormentors,"  and,  more  summarily,  "The  earlier  infan- 
tile existence  of  intense  'bad'  impulses  is  often  the  necessary  condition 
of  being  'good'  in  later  life." 

Let  us  stoutly  resist  at  this  point  the  wish  to  doubt  the  cogency  of 
all  this  logic  and  to  question  the  accuracy  of  this  psychology.  Let  us 
merely  try  to  understand  the  Implications  of  Freud  concerning  the  pes- 
simistic basis  of  many  phenomena  of  this  war. 
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Egotism  and  cruelty  are  primitive  impulses  in  us.^  There  is  a  ''de- 
ceptive appearance"  of  altruism  in  place  of  egotism  (Messrs.  Brill  and 
Kuttner  use  "egotism,"  not  egoism,  here)  and  of  sympathy  in  place  of 
cruelty.  Again  let  us  resist  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  term  "de- 
ceptive" in  this  transformation  and  let  us  rather  try  to  get  Freud's 
point.  "JVe  learn  to  value  being  loved  as  an  advantage  for  the  sake  of 
which  we  can  renounce  other  advantages. "^°  Again,  "The  influences 
of  civilization  work  through  the  erotic  components  to  bring  about  the 
transformation  of  more  and  more  of  the  selfish  tendencies  into  altruis- 
tic and  social  tendencies.""  Or  still  more  pointedly,  "Our  conscience 
is  not  the  inexorable  judge  that  teachers  of  ethics  say  it  is;  it  has  its  ori- 
gin in  nothing  but  'social  fear.'  "" 

But  how  and  why  is  this  transformation  "a  deceptive  appearance" 
only?  If  it  be  a  transformation,  why  is  it  not  a  transformation?  Why 
does  it  turn  into  an  appearance?  Well,  one  reason  is  "ambivalence'* 
(love — hate,  etc.)  ;  but,  passing  over  this  sleight-of-hand,  we  learn  that 
society's  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  does  not  always  effect  a 
genuine  transformation.  One  person  may,  to  be  sure,  be  "always  good 
because  his  impulses  compel  him  to  be  so,  while  another  person  is  good 
only  in  so  far  as  this  civilized  behavior  is  of  advantage  to  his  selfish 
purposes.'"^  Honesty  is  here  the  best  policy  with  a  vengeance  !  "We 
shall  certainly  be  misled  by  our  optimism  into  greatly  over-estimating 
the  number  of  people  who  have  been  transformed  by  civilization."^* 

Still  forbearing  to  question  the  facts  or  the  uses  to  which  the  al- 
leged facts  are  put,  let  us  on.  These  prudential  hypocrites  ("civiliza- 
tion built  upon  hypocrisy"*'^)  ought,  one  might  think,  to  be  allowed 
the  free  and  cold-blooded  use  of  their  algebra  of  worldly  success.  But 
no!  civilized  obedience,  even  for  selfish  purposes,  seems  to  put  a  strain 
on  this  majority  group  of  untransformed  egotists.  They  are  some- 
how the  victims  of  "a  continual  emotional  suppression.""  "There  are 
therefore  more  civilized  hypocrites  than  truly  cultured  persons.""  As 
to  these  hypocrites,  it  docs  not  matter  (according  to  P>eud)  whether 
they  arc  conscious  of  their  hypocrisy  or  not.  You  are  a  hypocrite  even 
if  you  do  not  know  it — an  "objective  hypocrite"^'^ — and  you  are  in 
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fact  a  hypocrite  whenever  you  "react  continually  to  precepts  that  are 
not  expressions  of  impulses. "^^  The  only  impulses  in  question,  be  it 
remembered,  are  those  of  selfishness  and  cruelty. 

It  is  thus  fair  to  say  that  those  who  are  not  selfish  and  cruel  are 
hypocrites.  Those  who  are  not  selfish  and  cruel  are  victims  of  civil- 
ized suppressions.  Hypocrites,  whether  conscious  or  not  of  their  hy- 
pocrisy, are  under  a  strain  because  they  are  not  continually  selfish  and 
cruel. 

Still  not  inquiring  how  true  all  this  may  be,  let  us  ask  how  Freud 
makes  it  seem  so  to  himself?  It  is  because  "the  primitive  psyche  is  in 
the  strictest  sense  indestructible."  The  fact  that  psychic  ev^olution  is 
thus  "unique"  in  the  world  of  development  does  not  stagger  Freud  in 
the  least.  Au  contraire!  For  some  reason  Freud  terms  this  alleged 
property  of  the  psyche  "plasticity."  The  indestructibility  of  the  primi- 
tive psyche  is  just  the  plasticity  of  the  psyche.  Put  otherwise,  the  (al- 
leged) fact  that  selfishness  and  cruelty  cannot  be  destroyed  is  an  exam- 
ple of  mental  plasticity !  The  mind  is  "plastic"  because  you  can  always 
get  down  to  selfishness  and  cruelty.  In  fact  this  v^aunted  plasticity  is 
pretty  much  a  one-way  path  of  retrograde  action  or  "regression."  In 
fine,  we  poor  mortals  tend  to  selfishness  and  cruelty.  Or,  as  one  might 
say,  man  is  cacotropic  (a  neologism  of  my  own!).  War  creates  these 
regressions,  as  it  were  hastens  this  cacotropic  trend. 

Selfishness  and  cruelty,  or,  more  briefly,  evil,  is  the  indestructible 
element  in  man.  And  there  is  a  pressure  upon  us,  a  "repression," 
when  we  get  away  from  this  indestructible  evil  core.  In  short,  even 
the  higher  ethical  processes  are  (here  Freud  might  or  might  not  fol- 
low me)  in  themselves  evil,  just  because  they  produce  these  inhibitions, 
pressures,  suppressions,  repressions,  hypocrisies.  And,  whether  you 
feel  any  pressure  of  Kultur  or  not,  anyhow  aggression  is  your  lot. 

Well!  what  is  to  be  the  basis  of  international  good  will?  Evi- 
dently whatever  anybody  in  this  war  does  is  after  all  only  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  Apologia  Freudi  pro  hello  maximo,  as  it  might  be  called, 
is  simply  the  Apologia  maxima  et  simplicissima,  viz.,  there  is  a  radi- 
cally base  element  in  man  to  which  he  regresses  in  war. 

With  this  blanket  apology,  let  us  now  internationally  be  satisfied. 
The  remedy?  "A  little  more  truthfulness  and  straightforward  deal- 
ing."-°  Just  what  good  this  straight  truth  would  do,  I  am  bound  to  say 
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I  do  not  see ;  for  all  that  we  should  clearly  see  would  be  that  the  evil 
in  our  psyche  was  indelible  ! 

From  all  which  one  might  veritably  deduce  that  Freud  was  not 
only  a  pessimist,  but  a  determinist.  As  apologist  for  the  war  Freud  is, 
I  think  it  may  be  allowed,  a  pessimist.  It  happens  to  be  to  Germany's 
interest  to  follow  the  Freudian  argument.  As  propaganda  Teutonica, 
the  essay  is  admirable.  Though  Freud  himself  may  be  philosophical 
enough  to  view  quite  impassively  the  minimal  differences  in  regres- 
sion he  sees  between  the  two  enemies,  eager  propagandists  will  readily 
seize  on  one  fact.  Had  this  war  not  been  started,  then  these  gigantic 
repressions  would  not  so  soon  have  taken  place.  Hence,  whoever 
started  the  war  is  responsible  for  it  all.  But  the  Teutons  were  central- 
ly situated,  so  by  nature  on  the  defensive :  hence  the  Entente  is  obvious- 
ly at  fault.  Merely  combine  philosophical  pessimism  with  anthropo- 
geography,  and  the  tale  is  told  ! 

Intentionally  or  not,  Freud,  I  hold,  has  so  manipulated  his  pes- 
simism as  to  make  a  subtle  apology  for  the  Central  Powers,  all  the 
while  parading  on  the  high  line  of  impartial  weighing  of  both  sides. 

Both  sides  "have  abolished  their  mutual  ethical  restrictions."  In- 
stances of  their  regression  I  find  in  Freud's  pages  to  the  number  of 
twelve  classes.  I  understand  Freud  to  intimate  that  both  the  Teutonic 
and  the  Entente  Allies  have  been  guilty.  I  simplify  by  letting  it  seem 
that  Germany  and  England  stand  for  their  respective  allies  in  this 
wrong-doing. 

1.  England  and  Germany  have  regressed  from  that  stage  of  com- 
munity progress  long  ago  reached  by  the  Greek  anphictyonies  that 
forbade  (a)  destruction  of  a  league  city,  (b)  the  felling  of  oil  trees, 
(c)  cutting  off  water  supply." 

2.  England  and  Germany  have  not  afforded  complete  protection 
to  the  woundcil,  the  physicians,  and  the  nurses."' 

3.  England  and  Germany  have  not  properly  considered  the  rights 
of  non-combatants,  of  women,  and  of  children." 

4.  England  and  Germany  have  not  in  the  processes  of  war  sought 
to  maintain  the  projects  and  institutions  of  international  corporate 
life." 

5.  I'^ighmd  and  Germany  have  placed  themselves  above  the 
rights  of  nations  and  all  restrictions  pledged  in  times  of  peace." 
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6.  England  and  Germany  have  not  respected  the  claims  of  pri- 
vate property.^" 

7.  England  and  Germany  have  made  free  use  of  every  injustice, 
every  act  of  violence,  that  would  dishonor  the  individual. ^^ 

8.  England  and  Germany  have  apparently  outdone  the  customs 
of  previous  wars  in  the  degrees  to  which  they  have  employed  con- 
scious lies  and  intentional  deception  against  the  enemy. ^** 

9.  England  and  Germany  have  intellectually  repressed  their  citi- 
zens by  excess  of  secrecy  and  censorship  of  news  and  expression  of 
opinion.^® 

10.  England  and  Germany  hav^e  absolved  themselves  from  guar- 
antees and  treaties  by  which  they  were  bound  to  other  states. ^° 

11.  England  and  Germany  have  made  unabashed  confession  of 
their  greed  and  aspiration  to  power. ^^ 

12.  England  and  Germany  have,  by  abolishing  conscience  (1.  e., 
^'social  fear")  caused  individuals  to  commit  acts  of  cruelty,  treachery, 
and  deception. ^- 

Freudism,  if  this  account  be  correct,  is  certainly  an  extremist  view 
of  the  universe ;  almost  as  extremist  a  view  as  that  of  Eddyism,  to 
which  allusion  was  made  above.  Why  not  ticket  Freud  pessimist  and 
have  done,  just  as  we  ticket  Eddy  optimist  and  have  done  ?  Why  not 
use  as  practical  physicians  Freudism  and  Eddyism  as  alternative  meth- 
ods of  cure  by  suggestion?  On  the  one  hand  a  suggestion  that  your 
native  badness  be  now  sublimated,  on  the  other  hand  a  suggestion  that 
your  badness  simply  does  not  exist  at  all?  The  choice  of  patients  for 
Freudian  sublimation  or  Eddyan  subtraction  of  morbific  agents  might 
then  depend  upon  the  temperament  discerned  in  the  patient.  These 
would  be  the  All-or-None  (as  the  physiologists  say)  alternatives  of  a 
two-way  system  of  psychotherapy — back  to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
on  the  one  hand,  back  to  the  doctrine  of  original  bliss  on  the  other.  We 
might  counsel  brunettes  for  psychotherapy,  Freudian  type,  blondes  for 
psychotherapy,  Eddyan  type.  Or  possibly  thin  persons  ought  to  be 
psychoanalyzed,  fat  ones  given  absent  treatment.  Red  slip;  Sublimate! 
Blue  slip :  Oblivisce! 

Suggestion,  Bernheim  declares,  is  an  idea  accepted.     Very  well ! 

'Tage  14. 
"Page  14. 
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Technique  matters  not,  so  the  result  be  obtained.  On  the  level  of 
this  broad  definition  the  sage  and  catholic  physician  might  choose  to- 
day psychoanalysis,  tomorrow  Christian  Science,  for  patients  of  differ- 
ent or  shifting  dispositions,  on  the  sound  psychological  basis  of  the 
great  polarities  of  man — towards  pessimism,  towards  optimism.  For 
the  pessimist  who  is  but  half-hearted,  a  mere  pejorist,  we  counsel 
thorough  pessimism:  In  the  great  world  evil,  sink  thy  small  sotiVs 
evil  and  know  that,  whate'er  befalls,  thou  canst  hut  slide  briefly  down 
to  the  garden  known  of  yore,  wherein  grows  the  Tree  of  Evil!  For  the 
mere  meliorist,  him  we  counsel  thorough  optimism  with  its  lotus 
leaves:  Extinguish  thy  sorrow  and  all  thy  judgments  of  regret:  Forget 
and  know  that  what  thou  shalt  forget  exists  not,  nor  know  zve  how  that 
ever  did  exist,  saving  only  by  M.  A.  M. 

Some  of  these  features  I  place  In  parallel  columns : 

Eddyism  Freudism 

Idealistic  Materialistic 

Indeterministic  Deterministic 

Optimistic  Pessimistic 

Evil  Illusory  Good  Illusory 

But,  M.  A.  M.l  But,  Sublimation  I 

Forget  I  Recall  1 

Spiritual  and  Absent  treatment       "Catharsis,"  Intimate  re-education 

Disease:  delusion  Disease:  flight  from  reality 

I  mean  no  disrespect  to  Freudism  or  for  that  matter  to  Ed- 
dyism in  these  parallel  columns.  One  may  regard  Eddyism  as  a 
degenerate  or  pseudo  form  of  idealism,  a  sort  of  backwater  in  the 
American  philosophy  of  Emerson.  One  has  naturally  no  design  of 
denying  the  cures  affected  by  Christian  Science.  As  for  Freudism, 
the  logic  is  as  finely  drawn  and  complex  as  Mrs.  Eddy's  is  coarse- 
mcshcd  and  simple.  Eddyism  is  sectarian.  Though  Freudism  threat- 
ened at  one  time  to  become  sectarian,  doubtless  we  now  see  a  ten- 
dency to  the  utilizing  of  Frcuillan  concepts  in  everyday  terms.  In  fact, 
some  arc  discovering  that  much  of  the  novelty  In  many  Freudian  con- 
tentions lodges  in  nomenclature  only.  I  am  utili/.ing  the  parallel  col- 
umns for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  any  extreme  optimistic  view  and 
any  extreme  pessimistic  view  is  (juitc  unlikely  to  be  a  sound  view.  At 
all  events,  the  mao  who  confronts  the  phenomena  of  Eddyan  optimism 
and  Freudian  pessimism  has  the  question  sharply  put  up  to  him.  What 
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after  all  is  the  truth  about  this  world?  Is  it  a  radically  evil  world  or 
not?  Evidently  F>eud  believes  and  avows  that  it  is,  and  on  that 
ground  can  justify  anything  that  even  Germany  could  do. 

I  said  above  that  we  could  well  separate  the  questions,  Is  Freud  a 
pessimist,  and,  Is  pessimism  so?  I  consider  that  I  have  sufficiently 
proved  that  Freud  is  a  pessimist.    But  why  should  he  not  be? 

Why  should  we  not  be  philosophical  pessimists  if  the  primitive 
and  indelible  instincts  of  us  all  are  those  of  selfishness  and  cruelty? 
The  instincts !  Here  we  could  toss  the  ingenious  Freud  in  a  number  of 
logical  blankets.  I  forbear !  Whether  my  primitive  instinct  is  not  one 
of  cruelty  or  whether  I  am  buoyed  up  on  a  cloud  of  illusion,  I  forbear 
to  show  that  Freud  cannot  tell  some  from  all.  We  are  all  engaged 
now  in  trying  to  teach  Pan-Germany  that  little  distinction,  so7tie  versus 
all!  Freud,  the  subtle  spokesman  for  Teutonic  crimes, — can  be  real- 
ly not  tell  the  particular  from  the  universal?  Does  he  really  think  the 
one  indestructible  thing  in  man  is  a  pair  of  instincts,  selfishness  and  cru- 
elty? Has  he  ever  spent  five  minutes  with  books  on  instinct?  Or  is  he 
merely  a  special  pleader,  choosing  as  propagandist  to  omit  mention  of 
all  instincts  save  those  he  wants? 

A  slight  technical  acquaintance  with  Freud's  writings  will,  I  as- 
sure the  reader,  show  quite  readily  that  Freud  is  perfectly  capable  of 
all  the  arts  of  logical  fencing.  I  do  not  deny  that  Freud  might,  to 
prove  an  honest  point,  deliberately  suppress  a  lot  of  little  instincts  that 
seemed  to  him  trivial  in  comparison  with  selfishness  and  cruelty,  e.  g., 
such  familiar  instincts  as  gregariousness,  constructiveness  ?  Again, 
what  does  he  do  with  selfishness  and  cruelty  themselves:  are  they 
identical  or  not? 

A  truce  upon  such  stuff,  the  pragmatic  American  wearily  cries.  No 
one  really  believes  it.  Freud  is  just  the  pepper  of  our  substantial  flow 
of  soul.  Freud  is  just  the  spanking  we  easy-goers  perpetually  need. 
There  is  a  time  for  Freuding  and  a  time  for  Eddying.  Thus  the  prag- 
matic American. 

But  will  said  American  ever  wake  to  the  fact  that  perhaps  Freud 
really  believes  his  talk  and  that  perhaps  the  one  good  reason  for 
Freud's  believing  is  Freud's  temperament?  Will  the  American  ever 
wake  to  the  fact  that  perhaps  the  Germans,  dear  to  Freud,  really  be- 
lieve that  everybody  in  the  world  is,  according  to  the  Freudian  form- 
ula, a  subjective  or  objective  hypocrite?  Will  the  American  ever  wake 
to  the  fact  that,  not  militarism,  but  pessimism,  not  soldier-worship,  but 
devil-worship,  is  the  philosophy,  the  religion,  of  Germany?  To  the  fact 
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that,  though  every  trace  of  the  cruelty-machine  were  obliterated,  the 
selfishness-machine  would  survive  ?  To  the  fact  that  these  Germans  are 
of  this  subjective  belief:  that  civilization  is  founded  on  hypocrisy?  To 
the  fact  that  all  seeming  proofs  to  the  contrary  are  taken  by  the  Ger- 
mans as  but  tokens  of  a  deeper  hypocrisy? 

Crush  militarism  out  of  Germany  as  we  may,  we  shall  not  regen- 
erate her  so  long  as  this  Freudian  formula  of  universal  hypocrisy  pre- 
vails. Voltaire  with  a  laugh  gave  a  Candide  for  a  Theodicy.  Darwin, 
who  read  German  with  difficulty,  handed  the  psychopath  Nietzsche 
some  materiel  which  the  psychopath  Schopenhauer  had  not.  The  lucid 
V.  Hartmann  and  the  lucid  Freud,  apparently  without  a  trace  of  psy- 
chopathy in  them,  serve  symptomatically  up  to  the  modern  German 
taste  such  philosophy  as  I  have  sketched  above.  Only  a  certain  elite 
subjectively  believed  a  v.  Hartmann  of  yesterday  or  subjectively  be- 
lieve a  Freud  of  today.  But — let  us  borrow  a  little  logical  trick  from 
Freud — if  Freud  can  talk  of  objective  hypocrisy,  let  us  talk  of  objec- 
tive beliefs!  Germany,  I  consider,  at  times  subjectively,  but  for  the 
most  part  objectively,  holds  to  the  philosophy  of  pessimism.  It  will  be 
Germany's  fault,  cried  Nietzsche,  if  we  do  not  get  rid  of  Christianity. 
But  why  prod  the  poor  Blonde  Beast?  Objectively  he  had  already  got- 
ten rid  of  Christianity  and  all  its  likes.  With  a  certain  bravery  the 
psychopath  Nietzsche  threw  out  the  banner  of  the  fVille  zur  Macht. 
He  had  painted  the  black  lily  of  Schopenhauer  with  some  foreign  pig- 
ments. Darwinian  were  they — but  "where  all  is  rotten"?  Hear  ye, 
Hear  ye,  O  objective  hypocrites!  A  little  straightforwardness  and 
truth!  "Where  all  is  rotten!"  Live  not  in  despite  of  evil:  Live  and 
will  your  lives  to  power  not  in  despite  of  evil,  but  because  of  evil. 

Arc  the  Germans  psychopathic?  The  inquiry  is  open  :  They  them- 
selves have  lodged  the  (jucstion,  Is  not  France  affected  by  the  revenge- 
psychosis,  Psychopathia  gallicaf  No!  No!  soberly  answered  a  Ger- 
man critic  of  this  Psychopathia  gallica.  No!  No!  for  in  that  case  we 
should  be  compelled  to  pity  I'rancc,  poor  morbid  IVance !  One  does 
not  indict  a  whole  nation,  even  France,  not  even  Germany. 

I  have  not  called  Freud  psychopathic;  I  do  not  call  Germans  psy- 
chopathic, much  as  I  shouKI  like  to  pity  him  and  them.  I  find  him  and 
them  philosophically  pessimists  anil  believers  in  absolute  evil.  I  con- 
•idcr  that  the  most  brilliant  expressions  of  pessimism  have  been  really 
psychopathic,  witness  Schopenhauer,  witness  Nietzsche.  These  men 
were  temperamental  extremes  of  a  psychopathic  degree,  besiilc  whose 
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brave  wailings  the  stuff  of  v.  Hartmann  and  of  Freud  seems  anemic 
and  banal.  But — Is  it  not  always  so  ? — when  the  psychopath  leads,  the 
stampede  psychology  of  the  mob  Is  ever  more  violent.  Why?  I  know 
not.  Perhaps  because  the  psychopath  often  expresses  himself  with  ab- 
normal clearness.  Psychopathic  sincerity  Is  ever  more  persuasive  than 
the  common  sort.  Beware  the  clear  issue!  It  Is  not  real.  The  world 
is  yet  obscure.  Who  Is  this  demagogue  who  has  (thank  God  for  the 
word)  doped  out  this  transparency  of  thought?  Voltaire  tucked  a  lit- 
tle germ  In.  Rousseau  rubbed  It  deeply  into  Kant,  who  grew  old  with 
It.  Napoleon  burned  every  soul  with  it.  Schopenhauer  psychopathi- 
cally  played  with  it  and  youth  hugged  the  idea.  Darwin  gave  them 
strength.  The  French  milliards  showed  how  goods  might  be  deliv^- 
ered  by  the  simple  formula.  Selfishness  X  Cruelty  =  Goods  Delivered. 
Nietzsche  got  the  whole  thing  out  nude.  V.  Hartmann  nicely  draped 
the  Unconscious  over  all.  Murder  will  out:  for  the  eloquent  Freud  it 
remained  to  blab  the  whole  thing:    The  choir  hypocritical/ 

They  borrowed  the  air-planes,  they  borrowed  the  submarines — 
but  mirabile  dictu  they  borrowed  their  philosophy!  One  thing  they 
did  not  borrow — the  psychopathic  weapon,  gas.  In  like  sense,  from 
the  psychopathic  essence  of  pessimism  found  In  Schopenhauer  and 
Nietzsche,  they  did  not  borrow — the  poisonous  idea  of  universal  hy- 
pocrisy. 

But  did  I  not  say  that  I  might  inquire,  Is  pessimism  so?  Bah! 
after  looking  up  a  few  of  the  instincts,  e.  g.,  in  the  ants,  read  a  bit  of 
Plato  and  enlist!  All  the  while  remember  that  some  people,  perhaps 
Freud,  really  believe  the  world  fundamentally  bad — mind,  I  say,  really 
believe! 

By  the  way,  as  I  fell  asleep  over  the  Death  part  of  Freud's  essay 
(It  was  very  hot  on  the  way  to  Washington — think  of  all  the  nice  fel- 
lows trying  to  be  homothermous  down  there,  that  summer  of  1918  !), 
I  dreamed  a  dream.  Pace  Freude,  it  was  about  the  Homeric  Chimera. 
A  Chimera  is  a  Hypocrite.  It  is  something  of  a  Blonde  Beast  in  front. 
It  is,  to  be  exact,  a  Lion  In  front.  It  Is  a  Snake  behind.  It  is  midways  a 
Goat.  I  seemed  In  my  dream  to  be  musing  on  orientation.  The  Snake 
seemed  to  be  In  Russia.  In  a  dream  you  can  see  all  around  even  a 
Chimera.  The  Lion  part  was  roaring  and  bloody  enough.  The  Goat 
part — Gambetta,  Bryan,  and  I  seemed  to  be  pulling  off  a  sort  of  Levee 
en  masse  together,  when  I  woke  up  and  lost  a  whole  train  penning 
these  lines. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

While  the  above  paper  was  in  press  Mr.  Charles  J.  Rosebault 
published  in  the  New  York  Times,  Sunday,  August  24,  19 19,  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  "Americans  Who  Were  More  German  Than  Germans"  some 
notes  of  an  interview  since  the  armistice  with  Freud.  Mr.  Rosebault 
quotes  convincingly  from  Freud's  book  on  "War  and  Death"  to  prove 
that  Freud  justified  the  Prussian  theory  of  the  supremacy  of  the  state 
over  morals  and  ethics.  According  to  Rosebault,  Freud  is  evidently 
reconsidering  these  published  views  and  was  unwilling  to  repeat  them, 
saying  that  he  had  been  fed  upon  nothing  but  lies  for  five  years. 
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A  TRILOGY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS 

Dr.  Ed.  Claparede:  Psychologic  de  TEnfant  et  Pedagogic  experimentale. 
(1916,  Librariric  Kundig,  Geneva.) 

Maximilian  P.  E.  Groszmann,  Ph.D.;  The  Exceptional  Child.  (191 7, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

H.  Addington  Bruce:  Handicaps  of  Childhood.  (191 7,  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company,  New  York.) 

ON  THE  shelves  of  the  journal's  office  stand  three  books  on  Child 
Study,  calling  for  the  customary  review. 
As  someone  has  said,  three  is  a  number  convenient  to  reason 
about  since  it  is  the  first  in  the  scale  of  quantities  that  acknowledges 
two  ends  and  a  middle !  We  shall  the  more  easily  compare  our  authors.  We  place 
at  one  extreme  (that  of  comfortable  simplicity  of  statement)  the  presentation  of 
Bruce  on  the  Handicaps  of  Childhood,  an  excellent  piece  of  popularization.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  see-saw,  in  a  position  somewhat  more  exalted  and  less  acces- 
sible to  intelligence,  rises  the  offering  of  a  facile  and  encyclopedic  writer,  whom 
the  publishers  have  "featured"  on  the  jacket  of  the  book  in  a  striking  portrait  of 
"the  well-known  child  expert,"  M.  P.  E.  Groszmann. 

In  the  pivotal  center,  is  the  Psychologie  de  I' Enfant  of  Claparede  (fifth 
edition),  the  appraisal  of  which  appeals  to  us  as  a  profitable  preliminary  to  a 
discussion  of  the  other  two  works. 

Of  course,  it  is  distinctly  a  Swiss  work.  The  author  does  not  mind  acknowl- 
edging the  (to  us  obscure)  labors  of  Doctor  this  and  Doctor  that,  performed  here 
and  there  in  the  small  towns  of  the  land  of  Pestalozzi.  Should  the  reader  smile 
at  the  parochial  appearance  of  this  field  of  survey,  he  should  promptly  be  told 
that  the  ordinary  High  School  (i.  e.  College)  of  Switzerland  can  give  cards 
and  spades  to  many  of  our  supposedly  full-fledged  colleges  and  "universities." 
There,  earnest  education,  intensive  cultivation,  without  the  blowing  of  any  horns, 
is  the  rule.  Yet  Claparede  is  still  restive  under  the  inevitable  red-tape  of  govern- 
ment schools.  This  very  attitude  assures  us  that  what  is  to  be  put  before  us  is 
likely  to  be  the  real  meat  of  the  problem  of  the  child. 

A  Reflection  of  Swiss  Education 
Although  Claparede  is  a  University  teacher,  and,  moreover,  is  identified 
with  an  interesting  foundation  for  experiments  in  education,  now  called  The 
Institut  Jean  Jaques  Rousseau,  this  does  not  imply  over-devotion  to  a  schoolroom 
point-of-view.  For  that  dull  and  distressing  interest  in  grades  and  marks  that 
still  flourishes  in  this  country  (to  the  extinction  of  the  vital  spark  in  child  train- 
ing) casts  no  shadow  on  his  work.  Claparede  must  be  thought  of  as  a  biologist, 
and  biologists  are  not  often  triflers  with  pedantic  details.  Sobered  by  the  over- 
whelming intricacy  of  Nature,  they  desire  to  inform — not  to  astonish — the  other 
fellow.  This  is  exactly  the  cast  of  Claparede's  thought.  There  is  economy  of 
style  and  of  statement  in  this  most  substantial  of  offerings. 
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Far  from  imitating  the  anecdotal  style  of  Rousseau, — symbol  rather  than 
exemplar  of  education  in  Switzefland-T-Claparede,  eschewing  all  that  spurious 
anthropology  that  inspired  the  "back  to  nature"  preachments  of  the  eighteenth 
centur}'  educator,  is  thoroughly  of  the  tw'entieth. 

Perhaps  as  significant  as  anything  is  his  wistful  reference  to  the  principles  of 
scientific  management  (under  the  head  of  Taylorism)  echoing,  throughout  the 
work,  his  invocation  of  the  spirit  of  Motion-Study  as  the  ideal  of  child-training. 
The  implication  of  this  reference  is  somewhat  confusing  to  the  American  reader, 
who  is  led  to  recall  "piece-work"  and  trade-union  disputes.  But  a  glance  at 
Claparede's  introduction,  with  his  moving  defense  of  those  too  often  unapprc 
ciated  teachers  who  have  labored  to  promote  truly  observational  psychology  in 
education,  will  at  once  reveal  in  what  sense  scientific  managernent — in  place  of 
pedantry — is  his  goal. 

The  plan  of  his  Institut  for  experimental  pedagogy  would  seem  to  leave  no 
room  for  educational  side-shows;  but,  like  a  factory  manager,  Claparede's  inter- 
est is  in  rendement  or  performance.  We  wish  his  constant  reminders  in  this 
direction,  and  his  denunciation  of  experiments  at  the  cost  of  the  puph. 
could  be  read  by  certain  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association  who, 
too  often,  approve  pedagogical  systems  where  experiment  is  only  an  intriguing 
oscillation  between  two  fads. 

The  Author  not  a  Faddist 
Claparcde  is  restful  with  the  spirit  of  real  questioning  regarding  education, 
not  with  the  slogans  and  shibboleths  of  those  American  teachers  who,  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  run  psychology'  into  the  ground  and  earned  the 
kindly  rebuke  of  William  James  in  his  Talks  to  Teachers.  Clarparede  notes 
how  strange  this  warning  of  James  against  psychology  seems  to  the  European; 
but  he  shows  excellent  historical  sense  in  explaining  the  difTerence  between 
Europe  and  our  America,  where  Child-Psychology — as  Claparcde  is  too  polite 
to  say — is  mostly  Psychology  and  very  little  Child. 

The  work  is  articulated ;  not  a  fluid  mass  like  L'Emile.  Above  all  it  is 
not  anecdotal.  Do  you  want  to  grasp  his  approach  to  previous  opinions:  there  is 
an  eclectic  outline  of  educational  history  in  chapter  one. 

In  chapthr  two,  there  is  a  statement  of  the  problems  of  pedagogy,  some- 
what heavily  laden  with  terms  of  the  pediatric  family;  in  which,  however,  " pcda- 
gt,g\e  exphimentalt"  deservedly  stands  out.  This  classificatory  nomenclature  is 
the  part  that  is  least  helpful  to  the  American  student — and  we  tremble  for  per- 
spiring schoolinarms  in  Summer  Sessions.  Hut  to  French  minds,  this  chapter 
promiMfn  no  difficulties ;  to  them  these  partitions  offer  guide-ropes  that  make  the 
mental  traffic  easier,  althouRh  to  some  of  us  they  will  be  as  walls  that  conceal 
the  objective.  Even  so  regarded,  there  is  an  issue  from  this  labyrinth:  Cla- 
paride't  thrcad-of-Ariadne  is  his  obvious  tendency  toward  a  distinct  method, 
which  leads  us  along  and  holds  our  hopes,  in  not  unpleasant  su-spense. 

ChaKXPH  tiibm    is  mmh  enlarged  over  the  previous  edition.     It  presents 
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splendidly  and  clearly  those  now  well-crystallized  deposits  of  mathematical,  sta- 
tistical and  logical  method  whereby  the  immediate  complexity  of  the  human  factor 
can  be  reduced  to  something  like  the  picturesque  simplicity  of  the  Cartesian  curve. 
The  plot  of  the  child-soul,  as  it  were,  becomes  graphically  intelligible.  It  is 
a  vista  that  is  presented  with  the  skill  that  bespeaks  the  excellent  orientation  of 
the  writer  in  biologic  thought.  All  this  is  enhanced  by  well-chosen  illustrations : 
the  bell  curve  of  Galton  and  similar  frequency-curves,  as  pictured  by  massed 
rows  of  pupils  in  perspective,  are  ocular  rest-camps.  The  chapter  on  Method 
would  alone  be  a  short-cut  to  those  discussions  of  mental  measurements  that  are 
the  despair  of  ambitious,  yet  plodding  school-teachers.  Most  presentations  are 
only  exemplars  of  how  not  to  teach.  What  is  more,  Claparede  does  not  desert 
his  reader  at  the  end  of  this  third  act,  leaving  him  "plante  Id"  at  loose  ends  when 
the  curtain  goes  down. 

A  Biologist's  View  of  Education-by-Interest 
The  mind  remains  in  well-ordered  anticipation,  when  chapter  four  works 
out  the  denouement  of  his  pedagogic  theory.  It  amounts  to  this: — mental  devel- 
opment through  the  use  of  native  biologic  interests,  like  those  evoked  in  the  stim- 
ulus of  games.  To  expand  the  idea,  Claparede  depicts  the  state  called  Interest 
with  its  full  panoply  of  psychologic  significance.  His  interpretation  rests  upon 
the  biological  formula  that  interest,  as  the  Latin  derivation  reminds  us,  deals 
originally  with  something  of  importance  to  the  individual — for  which,  thus,  we 
may  assume  that  he  already  owns  a  prepared  mechanism  of  reaction.  Education, 
we  may  infer,  is  training  these  interests  (like  the  tendrils  of  a  Virginia  creeper)  to 
expand  in  a  specific  direction  over  the  trellis  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  According 
to  this  biologist,  education  cannot  afford  to  lose  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  par- 
ent stem  that  feeds  it — native  interest.  Needless  to  say,  Claparede  is  not  a 
defender  of  the  sophister  of  Geneva  to  the  point  of  favoring  the  exaggeration  of 
the  play-school  idea  until  it  becomes  the  as-you-will,  laissez-aller  type  of  education 
that  has  too  often  captivated  American  mothers  who  thought  they  were  cheering 
the  banners  of  John  Dewey. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Chapter  on  Intellectual  Fatigue  had  to  be  omitted  on 
account  of  the  expansion  elsewhere.  Claparede  promises  us,  however,  a  these  d 
part  on  this  and  cognate  topics.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  he  should  have 
held  it  back,  since  in  the  present  unformed  and  uninformed  state  of  educational 
opinion  on  the  very  rudiments  of  intellectual  fatigue,  Claparede  might  well  hesi- 
tate to  enter  the  lists  without  taking  an  extra  long  breathing  spell.  Is  it  necessary 
to  say  that  when  he  takes  up  anew  the  subject  of  Fatigue,  having  now  so  well  tilt- 
ed as  the  champion  of  Education-by-Interest,  we  may  expect  further  victories  over 
those  who  in  theory  and  alas,  in  practice,  refuse  to  admit  "intellectual  fatigue." 
Claparede:  Apostle  of  Sanity  in  Education 
It  is  useless  in  a  review  to  try  and  sound  the  deep  implications  of  Claparede's 
method  of  composing  this  treatise.  It  eludes  immediate  discovery  because  it  comes 
from  deep  springs,  being  not  at  all  like  those  shallow  seeps  from  the  groundwork 
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of  education  that  the  recent  freshet  of  psycho-analytic  outpourings  on  child  study 
has  occasioned.  But  a  pretty  little  example  of  multum  in  parvo  may  be  found  on 
page  246,  (Chapter  III,  Section  1)  where  he  swings,  as  it  were  with  one  hand, 
Freud's  silly  explanation  of  infantile  amnesia.  Claparede's  biological  common 
sense  and  his  refusal  to  be  glamored  by  the  Teutonic  propaganda  that  has  set  so 
many  American  educators  agape  is  shown  when  he  verj^  simply  says :  "We  forget 
childhood  memories  because  there  is  so  little  a  mass  of  associations  to  form  a  cohe- 
sive body.  It  is  not  the  inhibition  of  memories  of  childhood  that  we  have  to  con- 
sider, but  why  so  many  should  persist  at  all."  Claparede  here,  facing  a  Freudian 
mare's  nest,  seems  to  echo  the  spirit  of  John  Dewey's  dictum  that  in  philosophy 
we  do  not  solve  our  problems — we  get  over  them ! 

Everywhere,  Claparede  gives  each  author  a  run  for  his  money.  To  read 
Claparede  is  to  get  over  a  great  many  problems,  and  to  benefit  by  penetrating, 
with  this  wise  Cicerone,  many  of  the  deceptions  and  mirages  evoked  before  our 
eyes  by  the  vaporous  clouds  of  near-thought  that  have  been  exaled  over  the  waters 
of  education.  For  the  coming  Revolution  in  educational  methods  we  think  Cla- 
parede would  give  us  the  campaign  book  and  be,  for  the  educational  reyolution, 
what  Rousseau  was  (on  a  lower  plane)  for  the  French  Revolution. 

THE  fascination  of  child-study — like  the  witchery  of  kodakery — depends 
upon  order,  selection,  focusing  and  point  of  view.  The  result  should  be  a  just 
balance  in  the  finished  picture.  If  Claparede  exhibits  an  orderly  "travelogue," 
touching  the  natural  history  of  education,  Groszmann,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
given  us  a  collection  of  educational  picture  post-cards.  For,  somewhat  scattered 
and  choppily  assembled  bits  of  intellectual  flotsam  and  jetsam  compose  The  Excep- 
tional Child.  We  imagine  that  to  watch  the  author  at  his  work  and  to  be  guided 
by  his  success  with  actual  children  would  be  even  more  profitable  than  to  scan  too 
anxiously  this  bag  of  chips  from  his  workshop. 

It  is  an  encyclopedia  in  parvo  of  the  great  and  growing  problem  of  the  child. 
Groszmann  may  be  counted  on  to  be  aware  of  all  the  trends  of  opinion  and  to  be 
all-comprehensive  in  his  acknowledgement  of  them ;  although  here  and  there  a 
little  too  lenient  with  manifestly  fly-by-night  theories. 

Where  docs  this  lead  to?  We  should  say,  on  the  whole,  that  the  outcome 
of  reading — perusing  would  be  a  more  manageable  task — this  book  is  that  one 
realizes  how  much,  how  very  much,  pro-and-con  one  has  to  wade  through,  in 
order  to  be  in  the  swim  as  an  educator,  to-day.  Groszmann  follows  the  fashion 
even  to  the  extent  of  professing  to  be  unfashionable  on  special  points,  like  the  use 
of  the  Dinet-Simon  scales. 

A  Manual  of  Super-Tests 

His  opinion  of  the  Binet-Simon  Test  is  pungently  suggested  in  such  a  "bold- 
face" heading  as  "the  author's  larghr  system."  The  Hinct-Simon  tests  qiay, 
as  he  thinks,  be  indeciNive  in  regard  to  tlic  pupil  who  is  tested,  but  they  are  quite 
a  touchstone  in  regard  to  the  tester.    S(»mc,  like  Claparidc,  take  Him-t-Simon  with 
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a  grain  of  salt,  and  acknowledge,  as  does  also  Addington  Bruce,  that  this  contri- 
bution to  educational  "standards  and  specifications"  is  a  notable  one — and  they 
rest  at  that  point.  Later,  under  another  head  and  with  a  new  breath,  they  may 
take  occasion  to  point  out  that  Binet  &  Simon  have  not  evolved  a  new  scheme 
to  satisfy  the  market  that  clamors  for  a  successor  to  the  phrenological  chart. 
But  who  needs  to  imitate  the  positiveness  of  Goll  and  Spurzhcim's  Phrenology 
nowadays  ? 

Emerson,  protesting  against  the  arbitrary  school  of  his  day  says:  "I  refuse 
to  take  a  high  seat  and  adapt  my  conversation  to  the  shape  of  heads." 

Now,  Groszmann  very  properly  refuses  to  be  bound  by  the  Binet-Simon 
scale,  but  he  improperly  fails  to  see  that  his  own  scale,  although  larger  in  its 
pretention,  is  not  necessarily  larger  in  results.  Almost  everybody  now  has  some 
modification  of  his  own;  the  real  point  is  that  none  of  these  scales  in  the  hands 
of  any  one  not  the  inventor  can  be  satisfactory,  unless  he  or  she  is  willing  "to  make 
it  one's  own."  But  for  this  consummation,  there  is  sometimes  lacking  that 
biological  facilitation  of  the  type  of  Interest  which  we  call  "amour  propre.'* 
Whereas,  enthusiasm  for  something  of  which  one  can  say  "It  is  my  own  inven- 
tion," may  lead  to  a  blossoming  of  undreamt  skill  in  helping  children  out  of 
their  difficulties  of  adjustment.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  even  the  exaggeration 
of  the  Mental  Testing  fad  has  helped-on  educators  to  a  higher  stage  of  self- 
realization.     In  classic  phrase  "there  is  a  treasure  hidden  in  it." 

The  man  who  takes  a  Comenius-like  interest  in  standardization,  book-keep- 
ing and  classification  of  mental  traits,  may,  (through  sheer  captivation  of  his  own 
pride)  find  himself  a  teacher  in  spite  of  himself.  This  is  ostensibly  true  of  the  Bin- 
et-Simon scale,  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  scales,  including  "the  larger  system." 
A  Repertory  of  Child-Anomalies 

Although  dealing  very  directly  with  the  "exceptional"  child,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  book  sheds  a  light  on  all  education,  because  all  children  are,  in  a  sense  ex- 
ceptional. Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  a  slightly  different  light,  all  children  exhibit 
transitory  exceptional  phases  that  deserve  scrutiny,  and  mental  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  parent.  Hence  it  is  a  boon  to  any  educator  (including  any  intelligent 
mother)  to  attempt  to  compass  Dr.  Groszmann's  book.  Like  the  field  of  the  farm- 
er in  Aesop,  it  should  be  dug  and  delved  into  because  "there  is  a  treasure  in  it." 

One  real  piece  of  value  is  the  author's  Classification  Chart  of  exceptional 
children.  Here  the  stress  is  upon  pseudoatypical  children — implying  that  many 
parents  need  no  longer  be  faced  with  the  bald  question:  "Is  my  child  feeble- 
minded or  is  it  not?"  There  are  many  mansions  in  the  House  of  The  Excep- 
tional Child,  and  all  the  more  room  for  individualized  treatment. 

The  book  has  a  good  index  and  needs  it.  The  Medical  Symposium,  from  a 
galaxy  of  special  workers,  is  a  very  eclectic  addition  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  pages,  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

As  a  whole.  The  Exceptional  Child  has  not  the  disadvantage  of  being,  or 
really  pretending  seriously  to  be,   authoritative — dismal  word   in   education — 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  shows  the  flux  and  seething  in  the  various  tendencies  of  edu 
cation  and  that  they  are  already  drawing  the  hitherto  calm  medical  circles  into 
the  pedagogic  whirlpool. 

WHAT  is  of  interest  to  the  student  of  abnormal  psychology,  in  works  like 
these,  is  not  so  rauch  the  actual  opinions  of  the  writers — for  they  are  subject 
to  change  and  evolution — but  their  testimonials  touching  the  importance  of  study- 
ing ANOMALIES  in  child  development.  This  means,  in  other  words,  enriching 
the  current  conception  of  the  Abnormal.  That  this  is  a  slowly  growing  concep- 
tion is  only  too  evident  from  the  history  of  what  was  once  called  Morbid  Psychol- 
ogy, and  in  the  present-day  mis-beliefs  that  are  attached  to  the  word  abnormal; 
even  as  if  it  implied  something  outside  the  pale  of  Sanity. 

Yet,  we  know  that  the  exceptionally  bright  child  and  the  retarded  child  lie 
equally  in  the  province  of  the  Abnormal — technically  speaking.  He,  whom  we 
might  call  the  Anomalist  in  psycholog}',  is  still  unfortunately,  viewed  as  an  "abnor- 
mal psychologist" — non-technically  speaking — ^as  if  he  were  a  psychologist  off  his 
beat.  Yet  he  differs  from  his  fellows,  not  so  much  in  his  preoccupation  with  the 
"morbid,"  as  in  his  reaping  of  benefits  in  that  field  for  psychology  as  a  whole. 
The  Field  of  the  Anomalist 

So  it  happens,  that,  under  the  banner  of  the  Behaviorists — those  stem  Pil- 
grims in  psychology,  who  regard  overt  Behavior  as  the  criterion  of  the  human 
soul — we  are  coming  upon  the  anomalies  of  human  conduct  .\s  if  by  accident, 
while  engaged  in  a  drive  for  that  promised  land  where  there  are  "norms"  and 
psychometric  curves  for  every  kind  of  human  activity.  That  is  to  say,  while 
maintaining  a  mathematical  ideal  (worthy  of  the  aspirations  of  Thomas  Hobbes, 
seeking  to  put  psychology  on  the  same  plane  as  geometry)  the  hosts  of  Behav- 
iorism are  only  skirting  the  bogs  and  quagmires  of  anomalous,  erratic  conduct,  side- 
stepping the  introspective  methods  that  would  explain  and  control  those  seeps 
from  the  subconscious :  the  very  ones  that  contribute  the  Unexpected  and  the 
Incalculable  element  to  "humane  Nature."  The  misfortune  is  that  the  psycholog- 
ical laboratories  have  not  detached,  from  their  main  forces,  any  group  of  trained 
minds  to  reduce  these  true  problems  of  Psychology  to  anything  like  practicability, 
i.  e.  for  easy  communication  with  the  real  inside  meaning  of  human  conduct — 
in  case  it  is  at  all  exceptional.  This  is,  indeed,  the  reason  for  the  continued 
existence  of  a  separate  exploration,  called  Abnormal  Psychology.  It  is,  for  one 
thing,  the  science  that  leads  us  to  look  behind  the  marks  and  the  grades  of  the 
child,  when  he  returns  from  sch(K)l  to  the  home-table,  with  tear-stained  face  and 
lost  appetite ;  something  has  gone  wrong — a  bad  report  the  cause,  and  a  mean- 
ingless bulletin  of  criticism  from  the  teacher  the  only  help  offered  to  the  perplexed 
fMrent.  .  .  .  Then  is  the  time  that  Abnormal  Psychology  comes  into  play, 
whttever  may  have  been  the  suggestions  of  the  Hinet-Simon  tests  in  school, 
or  of  the  diild's  previous  exemplary  behavior.  But  what  a  rudimentary  psychology 
of  the  Abnormal  still  passes  current! 

I'or  the  advancement  of  Abnormal  Psychology  both  Claparede  and  Grosz- 
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mann  are  opening  the  way,  by  showing  the  need.  They  are  also  filling  in  the 
gap  between  the  mathematical  conception  in  Educational  Psychology,  and  the  con- 
ception of  something  deeper,  worthy  of  exploration,  that  is  not  mathematical, 
as  yet.  We  refer  to  hidden  wishes,  sub-conscious  desires,  motions,  mistaken 
prejudices  on  the  child's  part — things  that  John  Locke  warned  us  to  pay  heed  to, 
as  early  as  1696 — for  they  are  the  quantitatively  indefinable  realities  of  the  human 
spirit.  Of  all  these  realities  the  Behaviorists  are,  as  yet,  not  sharply  aware. 
As  a  speaker  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  wittily  re- 
marked :  "The  Behavior  laboratory  bears  the  sign  'AH  ye  who  enter  here,  check 
your  souls  at  the  door.'  " 

The  "Soul"  Not  Yet  Plumbed 
Outside  that  door,  in  every-day-life,  the  Anomalist  must  continue  to  work 
with  the  soul  of  the  child ;  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  must  turn  for  an  answer, 
primarily,  to  the  genuine  problems  of  childhood.  He  must  study  causes,  not 
results,  in  education.  It  is  he  who  must  say:  "We  may  not  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing for  you  adults,  but  we  can  do  something  for  your  child  to  prevent  you 
from  brow-beating  and  shell-shocking  the  sensitive  spirit,  which  you  cannot  pene- 
trate with  your  home-made  behavior  tests."  It  is  he  who  should  acquaint  parents 
with  the  conception  of  Lockean  trauma — the  idea  that  gave  John  Locke  his  in- 
spiration for  the  phrase  "association  of  ideas."  .  .  .  "Many  children  imput- 
ing the  Pains  they  endured  at  School  to  their  books,  they  were  corrected  for,  so 
join  those  Ideas  together,  that  a  Book  becomes  their  Aversion,  and  they  are 
never  reconciled  to  the  Study  and  Use  of  them  all  their  Lives  after;  and  thus 
Reading  becomes  a  Torment  to  them,  which  otherwise  possibly  they  might  have 
made  the  great  Pleasure  of  their  Lives."  (Page  283,  "Human  Understanding." 
3rd  Edition,  London  1705). 

This  whole  terrain  of  the  "association  of  ideas"  (in  the  original  "anomalous" 
sense,  which  was  evidently  that  of  Locke)  is  the  field  of  the  anomalist,  where, 
pedagogy  and  psychology  are  in  a  fair  way  to  meet. 

Now,  justifying  the  above  statements — which  sound  like  a  digression — is  the 
work  of  Addington  Bruce,  Handicaps  of  Childhood.  This  balances,  by  sheer 
human  interest,  the  technical  weightiness  of  Groszmann's  The  Exceptional 
Child;  for  Bruce's  work  drives  home  the  conception  of  anomalies  as  part  of  the 
development  of  the  child  and  fits  the  reader  at  least  to  sense  them. 

THE  author  of  Handicaps  of  Childhood  has  powers  of  exposition  of  no  mean 
order ;  the  special  powers,  as  it  were,  of  the  journalist  who,  having  no  deep  in- 
terest at  stake  in  what  he  is  writing  about,  treats  his  topic  as  an  "events-man." 
Thus,  he  is  able  to  impart  a  smooth  and  easy-going  aspect  to  his  short  chapters, 
devoted  to  such  topics  as  I.  Mental  Backwardness;  II.  The  Only  Child;  III.  The 
Child  Who  Sulks;  IV.  Jealousy;  V.  Selfishness;  VI.  Bashfulness  and  Indecision; 
VII.  Stammering;  VIII.  Fairy  Tales  That  Handicap;  IX.  "Night  Terrors." 

Readers  of  The  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology  can  guess  the  contents 
of  each  chapter,  but  can  scarcely  estimate  the  effect  of  putting  such  data  in 
tabloid  form  before  parents  and  educators. 
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Bruce's  Conclusion  palpably  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  important  spheres 
of  Abnormal  Psychology, — always  before  the  Anomalist — the  sphere  of  the 
emotions.  .  .  .  "From  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  is  an 
irresistible  inference  that  the  greatest  of  all  handicaps  a  child  can  have,  short  of 
being  born  hopelessly  deficient,  is  to  be  born  into  a  home  where  he  will  be  ex- 
posed to  mind-deadening  or  emotion-stressing  influences — a  home  where  he  will 
receive  neither  adequate  mental  stimulus  nor  adequate  moral  training.  Under 
such  circumstances,  so  profound  is  the  influence  of  the  early  environment,  his 
growth  to  a  normal  manhood  is  impossible,  unless  other  and  more  favorable  in- 
fluences from  outside  the  home  affect  him  with  sufficient  force  to  offset  the  home 
surroundings."     (P.  303). 

This  shows,  as  it  were,  the  "reverse  of  the  medal" :  Emotional  Interest  as  a 
mis-educating  force.     (Claparede). 

An  Excellent  Popularization 

Bruce  is  not  complex,  but  very  readable  alongside  of  Groszmann:  scientific 
anecdotes  of  child  study  lighten  the  pages.  In  pursuit  of  human  interest,  he  not 
only  tells  of  children  that  have  been  helped  specifically  by  this  or  that  physician, 
of  this  or  of  that  school  (the  Freudians  have  the  lead)  but  he  "comes  down 
to  brass  tacks"  sufficiently  so  that  the  eyes  of  Anxious  Mother  are  opened  to  the 
existence  of  something  in  the  depths  of  the  child's  life  that  is  more  worthy 
of  attention  than  what  appears  so  plainly  on  the  surface. 

It  is  not  to  be  pretended  that  Bruce  is  profound.  He  would  miss  his 
functions  if  he  were  less  journalistic.  He  is  the  Frank  H.  Spearman  of  psychol- 
ogy. Like  Spearman,  who  wrote  about  the  strategy  of  great  railroads  and  captains 
of  industry,  Bruce  habitually  pays  his  compliment  to  all  the  leading  figures  in 
psychology  and  psychological  medicine,  even  featuring  many  theories  that  are 
destined  to  have  only  a  transitory  "succds  d'  estime."  But,  like  Frank  Spearman's 
words  about  each  and  every  magnate  in  the  railroad  game,  it  all  helps  to  orient 
the  reader;  and  while  we  cannot  readily  think  of  Frank  Spearman  or  Adding- 
tdn  Bruce  as  strenuous  enough  to  drive  for  a  reform  in  his  particular  province, 
(like  Claparede)  or  to  "saw  wood"  with  continual  experiments  (like  Grosz- 
mann), yet  the  application  of  the  journalistic  style  to  a  problem  like  child  study, 
no  less  than  to  the  railroad  question,  is  of  obvious  utility;  it  keeps  the  public 
awake  and  aware,  and  open-eyed  for  the  day  of  reform. 

In  this  sense  Bruce's  work  is  a  prospectus,  which  advertises  those  possibilities 
of  child  study  that  may  be  obtained  by  siinplifyinjj  and  digesting  the  implications 
of  Groszmann  and  of  Claparede. 

Before  taking  leave  of  our  authors,  it  should  be  said  that  tin  result  of  a  tour 
of  the  Museum  of  Education  with  the  help  of  these  three  books,  should  he  to  bring 
us  closer  to  an  appreciation  of  the  growing  importance  of  studyinc;  so-called  anom- 
alies of  the  child,  such  as  dreams  and  the  emotions — concerns  that  could  bear  even 
more  emphasis  than  these  authors  have  space  to  give  to  them. 

\,.  II.  IIorton. 
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THE  PSYCHOGENESIS  OF  MULTIPLE  PERSONALITY^ 

BY  MORTON   PRINCE 

Lecture  I 

Foreword 

As  an  introduction  let  me  say  that  in  a  previous  lecture  (The 
Unconscious,  Lecture  VIII)  I  pointed  out  that  in  a  general  way  alter- 
ation of  personality  is  effected  through  the  primary  organization  by 
experience  and  later  coming  into  dominating  activity  of  particular 
systems  of  ideas  with  their  affects,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  displace- 
ment by  dissociation  or  inhibition  of  other  conflicting  systems  on  the 
other.  In  slighter  degrees  and  when  transient  this  alteration  may  be 
regarded  as  a  mood.  When  the  alteration  is  more  enduring  and  so 
marked  by  contrast  with  the  preceding  and  normal  condition  as  to- 
obtrusively  alter  the  character  and  behaviour  of  the  individual  and 
his  capacity  for  adjustment  to  his  environment,  we  have  a  pathological 
condition.  When  the  alteration  is  slight  and  affects  few  systems 
it  may  be  easily  overlooked;  or  when  it  is  accompanied,  as  it  often 
is,  by  physiological  disturbances,  it  may  be  so  masked  by  them  as  to 
be  mistaken  for  so-called  neurasthenia.  It  is  when  the  dissociation  is 
so  comprehensive  as  to  deprive  the  individual  of  memory  of  his  pre- 
vious phase  of  personality,  or  of  certain  acquired  knowledge  or  other 
particular  experiences  that  the  personality  is  easily  recognized  as  a  dis' 
sociated  one.  When  the  inhibiting  or  repressing  force  that  induces 
dissociation  ceases  to  be  effective,  that  is  when  the  dissociated  systems 

^This  study  of  two  cases  of  dissociated  personality  was  written  several  years 
ago  and  was  originally  intended  to  be  included  in  the  volume  published  under  the 
title  of  The  Unconscious  (The  Macmillan  Co.  1914).  This  intention  was  not  carried 
out  because  of  the  undue  size  of  the  volume  it  would  have  entailed.  It  was  there- 
fore, reserved  for  the  later  publication  in  another  volume  but  the  study  of  one  case 
is  now  published  in  advance.     The  lecture  form  is  retained  as  a  convenience. 
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come  again  into  activity  and  repress  the  temporarily  dominant  sys- 
tems, then  the  individual  returns  to  his  normal  condition  (in  which 
he  may  or  may  not  remember  the  dissociated  state),  just  as  a  person 
returns  to  his  habitual  character  after  the  passing  of  a  mood.  We 
may  speak  of  the  two  phases — the  normal  and  the  altered  one — as 
constituting  together  multiple  personality.  As  these  two  phases  may 
continue  to  alternate  with  one  another  they  are  also  alternating  per- 
sonalties. The  second  or  altered  state  is  also  sometimes  called  a  sec- 
ondary personality.  There  may  be  several  such  secondary  personal- 
ties which  may  alternate  with  each  other  or  the  normal  personality. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  formation  of  a  secondary  personality 
is  the  result  of  two  processes,  dissociation  and  synthesis.  As  a  result 
of  the  first  process,  dissociation,  systems  of  thought,  ideas,  memories, 
emotions  and  dispositions  previously  habitual  in  the  individual  may 
cease  to  take  part  in  the  affected  person's  mental  processes.  The  in- 
fluence of  these  systems  with  their  conative  tendencies  is  therefore  no 
longer  for  the  time  being  in  play. 

When  we  pass  in  review  a  large  number  of  cases,  we  find  that  the 
systems  of  ideas,  which  (through  the  dissociating  process)  cease  to 
take  part  in  personality,  may  be  quite  various.  One  or  more  "sides" 
to  one's  character,  for  instance,  may  vanish,  and  the  individual  may 
■exhibit  always  a  single  side  on  all  occasions;  or  the  ethical  systems  built 
up  and  conserved  by  early  pedagogical,  social,  and  environmental 
training  may  cease  to  take  part  in  the  mental  processes  and  regulate 
conduct;  or,  again,  the  ideas  which  pertain  to  the  lighter  side  of  life 
and  its  social  enjoyments  may  be  lost  and  only  the  more  serious  attri- 
butes of  mind  retained.  There  may  even  be  amnesia  in  consequence 
of  dissociation  for  chronological  epochs  of  the  individual's  life,  or  for 
certain  particular  episodes,  or  for  certain  specific  knowledge,  such  as 
educational  acquirements  (mathematics,  Greek,  Latin,  music,  litera- 
ture, etc.,  or  knowledge  of  a  trade  or  profession,  and  even  of  lan- 
guage). Amnesia  alone,  however,  does  not  constitute  alteration  of 
personality  strictly  speaking;  for  a  person  may  have  complete  loss  of 
memory  for  certain  specific  experiences  without  true  alteration  of 
•character.  It  is  of  important  significance,  as  we  shall  see,  that  the 
■dissociated  or  inhibited*  systems  may  include  emotions,  instincts  and 
Innate  dispositions. 

|DUM>ciation  and  inhibition  are  not  coextensive  terms  for  although  inhibition 
implies  dissociation,  a  dissoci.itcd  element  may  not  be  ncccss.irily  inhibited  as  it  may 
function  subconsciously  or  independently  of  the  personal  consciousness. 
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Examination  of  recorded  cases  shows  too  that  besides  mental 
memories,  physiological  functions  may  be  involved  in  the  dissociation. 
Thus  there  may  be  loss  of  sensation  in  its  various  forms,  and  of  the 
special  senses,  or  of  the  power  of  movement  (paralysis),  or  of  vis- 
ceral functions  (gastric,  sexual,  etc.).  Dissociation  may,  then,  in- 
volve quite  large  parts  of  the  personality  including  very  precise  and 
definite  physiological  and  psychological  functions.  We  shall  see  ex- 
amples of  these  different  dissociations  in  numerous  cases. 

As  to  the  mechanism  by  which  pathological  dissociation  is  effect- 
ed, it  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  is  anything  more  than  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  mechan- 
ism by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  mental  processes  are  temporarily 
inhibited  from  entering  the  field  of  consciousness,  and,  on  the  other, 
physiological  functions  are  normally  suppressed  and  prevented  from 
taking  part  in  the  psycho-physiological  economy.  (For  instance,  the 
suppression  of  the  gastro-intestinal  functions  by  an  emotional  dis- 
charge.) Every  mental  process  involves  the  repression  of  some  con- 
flicting process;  otherwise  all  would  be  chaos  in  the  mind.  And  every 
physiological  process  involves  some  repression  of  another  process. 
The  movements  of  walking  involve  the  inhibition  alternatively  of  the 
flexor  and  extensor  muscles  according  as  which  is  contracted  in  the 
movement. 

This  principle  is  conspicuous  in  absent  mindedness  and  v^oluntary 
attention  when  every  antagonistic  or  irrelevant  thought  and  even 
consciousness  of  the  environment  is  prevented  by  a  conflicting  force 
from  entering  the  field  of  consciousness.  In  other  words,  every  men- 
tal process  involves  a  conflict  and  inhibition :  in  physiological  terms 
a  raising  of  the  threshold  of  the  antagonistic  mental  process  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  cannot  function  unless  the  stimulus  be  increased. 
This  is  a  normal  mechanism  and  process.  The  conditions  which 
determine  absolute  and  continuous  dissociation  or  inhibition  become 
the  object  of  study. 

By  the  second  process,  synthesis,  particular  systems  of  ideas  with 
the  conative  tendencies  of  their  feeling  tones  rise  to  the  surface  out  of 
the  unconscious  and  become  synthesized  with  the  perceptions,  and  such- 
memories  and  other  mental  systems  and  faculties  of  the  individual  as- 
are  retained.  Thus  it  may  be  that  dispositions,  sentiments  and  sys- 
tems belonging  to  a  particular  "side"  of  the  character — the  amiable 
or  the  brutal,  the  unselfish  or  the  selfish,  the  ungenerous  or  the  gen- 
erous,  the  practical  or  the  idealistic,  the  literary  or  the  business,  the 
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religious  or  worldly,  the  youthful  and  gay,  or  the  mature  and  serious, 
etc.,  to  any  side  may  become  uppermost  and  be  the  dominant  trait 
of  the  secondary  personality.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  systems  of  ideas, 
disposition,  etc.,  belonging  to  childhood  and  long  outgrown,  but  con- 
served nevertheless  in  the  unconscious,  may  be  resurrected  and  becom- 
ing synthesized  with  other  systems  form  a  personality  childish  in  char- 
acter. Or,  again,  sentiments,  thoughts,  dispositions,  tendencies,  in- 
stincts which,  though  intimately  belonging  to  the  individual,  have  been 
restrained,  repressed,  concealed  from  the  world  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, may,  being  set  free  through  dissociation  from  the  repressing 
thoughts,  rise  to  the  surface  and  take  part  in  the  synthesis  of  the 
new  personality. 

In  other  words  there  is  a  rearrangement  and  readjustment  of  the 
innate  dispositions  and  those  deposited  by  the  experiences  of  life 
which  go  to  form  personality.  Some  by  the  process  of  dissociation 
are  expelled  from  the  personal  synthesis;  some  which  had  been  pre- 
viously expelled  (repressed)  by  education,  maturity  of  character, 
direct  volition,  and  other  processes  of  mental  development  arc 
brought  back  into  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  such  rearrangements  and  readjustments 
have  occurred  the  mental  reactions  of  the  individual  will  vary  largely 
from  what  they  were  before.  The  reaction  to  the  environmnt  will 
become  altered.  When  systems  which  give  rise  to  the  habitual  modes 
of  thought  are  dissociated,  naturally  the  reactions  of  the  individual 
will  not  be  influenced  by  them  but  by  those  of  the  new  synthesis,  and 
the  character  will  be  correspondingly  changed.  Inasmuch  as  out  of 
the  great  storehouse  of  the  unconscious  any  number  of  combinations 
of  systems  may  be  arranged,  it  is  obvious  that  any  number  of  sec- 
ondary personalities  may  be  formed  in  the  same  person.  As  many 
as  ten  or  twelve  have  been  observed. 

A  study  of  cases  which  have  come  under  my  personal  observa- 
tion, and  the  reports  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  those  cases  of 
multiple  personality  which  have  been  studied  with  sufficient  intensity 
and  cxhaustivcncss,  allow  these  general  and  preliminary  statements, 
which  arc  little  more  than  descriptive  of  the  facts,  to  be  verified."'  One 

'Unfortunately  moM  of  the  reported  case*  were  not  studied  irom  a  Rcnctic  point 
of  view  and  the  rcjKjrtu  are  too  meaKrc  to  afTi»rd  siinicicnt  data  for  a  study  of  tliis 
kind.  Ftut  in  many  cancii  the  principle*  can  be  recognized.  In  the  article  "Hysteria 
from  the  Point  of  View  of  Dmtiociated  Personalitv,"  Journal  of  Abnormal  I'sychol- 
ogy,  Oct.,  1906,  I  have  Kiven  a  nynopsiii  in  tahtitatrcl  forn)  of  the  ic|)()t'ls  acccssihic  up 
to  the  dale  of  publication. 
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of  the  best  examples  is  the  case  of  B.  C.  A.  which  I  had  an  opportunity 
'of  studying  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  to  which  reference  has 
ibeen  frequently  made.  I  shall  first  take  this  as  the  object  of  our  study 
;in  psycho-genesis  and  afterwards  that  of  "Miss  Beauchamp,"  a  de- 
iscriptive  account  of  which  case  has  been  already  published.* 

This  subject  has  herself  written  at  my  request  two  introspective 
analyses  of  her  own  case,  one  by  the  normal  personality  and  the  other 
by  the  secondary  personality.  These  analyses  are  of  great  value." 
They  give  different  versions  of  the  same  facts  in  accordance  with  the 
differing  memories,  knowledge  and  points  of  view  of  the  differing 
personalities.  The  second  also  gives  an  account  of  the  claimed  co-con- 
scious life  as  experienced  by  herself  and  unknown  to  the  normal  per- 
sonality. We  cannot  do  better  than  take  them  as  a  basis  for  a  genetic 
study  of  the  case  and  reproduce  portions  of  them  here.  In  this  study 
I  have  made  use,  in  addition  to  this  material,  of  a  large  number  of 
personal  observations  extending  over  five  years,  of  numerous  letters 
and  analyses  written  by  the  subject  at  different  times  in  her  various 
phases  of  personality,  of  the  memories  in  hypnosis,  in  which  state 
many  subconscious  and  dissociated  perceptions  and  thoughts  not  other- 
wise remembered  are  brought  to  light,  and  of  numerous  analyses  of 
her  memories  made  on  many  occasions,  at  the  expense  of  many  hours 
of  labor.  Other  sources  of  information  have  also  been  made  use  of. 
This  investigation  has  resulted  in  a  voluminous  collection  of  records 
filling  several  large  portfolios.  In  making  the  analyses  and  in  many 
■of  the  letters  the  subject,  with  extreme  frankness  and  in  the  interests 
•of  psychology  has  gone  in  great  detail  into  and  has  laid  bare  the  most 
intimate  facts  of  her  mental  life.  This  is  true  of  each  of  the  phases 
of  personality,  so  that  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  same  facts 
were  seen  in  different  moods  has  been  obtained.  This  is  a  matter  of 
no  small  consequence  qs  the  same  fact  often  acquires  a  different  aspect 
or  meaning  according  to  the  view  point  of  the  mood  in  which  it  is 
■experienced.  A  large  amount  of  data  pertaining  to  the  inner  life  of 
the  subject  has  thus  become  accessible.  It  is  obvious  that  data  of  this 
«ort  are  necessary  if  the  psychological  status  of  any  given  period  of  an 
individual's  life  is  to  be  related  to  antecedent  mental  experiences  as 
etiological  factors.  But  this  sort  of  data  is  that  which  usually  is 
most  difficult  to  obtain.    Our  inner  lives  we  keep  hidden  as  in  a  sealed 

*Morton  Prince:  The  Dissociation  of  a  Personality;  New  York;  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1906. 

^Published  under  the  title  "My  Life  as  a  Dissociated  Personality  in  the  Jourtud 
of  Abnormal  Psychology;    Oct. -Nov.,  1908  and  Dec-Jan.,  1909. 
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book  from  the  world.  In  all  published  reports  of  multiple  person- 
ality these  data  are  lacking,  the  studies  dealing  almost  entirely  with 
such  facts  only  as  were  open  to  the  observation  of  the  investigator. 
It  necessarily  results  from  such  a  study  of  the  inner  life  of  a  person 
living  in  the  circle  to  which  this  subject  belongs  that  many  of  the 
data  are  too  intimate  and  personal  for  publication.  However  much 
one  may  be  interested  in  science  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  one 
shrinks  from  exposing  one's  self  in  print.  I  am,  therefore,  at  many 
points  very  properly  limited  to  the  use  of  general  phrases  and  sum- 
marizing expressions  instead  of  explicit  statements  of  particular  facts 
which,  I  am  aware,  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  critic.  This 
limitation  cannot  be  helped,  but  is  probably  compensated  for  by  the 
fact  that,  if  it  did  not  exist,  the  subject  would  be  one  whose  introspec- 
tive observations  would  be  of  much  less  value. 

I  will  only  add  to  this  statement  that  the  data  were  not  collected 
in  support  of  a  preconceived  theory  or  even  of  a  working  hypothesis, 
but  only  after  they  were  gathered — in  fact,  after  much  of  this  ma- 
terial was  forgotten — were  they  brought  together  and  studied.  It 
was  then  found  that  when  the  different  pieces  of  evidence  were  pieced 
together  they  allowed  of  only  one  conclusion,  namely,  that  which  the 
subject  herself  in  the  main  reached  independently  as  the  facts  were 
laid  bare  and  brought  into  the  field  of  her  consciousness  by  the  means 
I  have  described. 

By  way  of  preface  to  the  subject's  introspective  analyses  I  re- 
produce here  the  following  remarks,  which  I  wrote  as  an  introduction 
to  the  "Life,"  but  slightly  expanded  and  with  a  few  verbal  changes 
to  make  the  matter  clearer. 

An  account  of  the  various  ph.ises  of  dissociated  personality  written  by  the 
patient  after  recovery  and  restoration  of  memory  for  all  the  different  phases  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  interest.  If  the  writer  is  endowed  with  the  capacity  for  accu- 
rate introspection  and  statement  such  an  account  oujiht  to  nive  an  insifiht  into 
the  condition  of  the  mind  during;  these  dissociated  states  that  is  difficult  to  obtain 
from  objective  observation,  or,  if  elicited  from  a  clinical  narration  of  the  patient, 
to  accurately  transcribe.  In  that  remarkable  hook,  A  Mind  that  Found  Itself^ 
the  author,  writing  after  recovery  from  insanity,  has  ^iven  us  a  unicjue  insight 
into  the  insane  mind.  Similarly  the  writer  of  the  following  accoufit  allows  us 
to  sec  the  becinnings  of  the  differentiation  of  her  mind  into  complexes,  the 
6fud  development  of  a  disiutciated  or  multiple  personality,  and  to  understand  the 
OIOcnIs,  points  of  view,  motives,  and  domintaing  ideas  which  characteri/.ed  each 
phase.  Such  an  account  could  only  be  given  by  a  person  who  has  had  the  expe- 
rience, and  who  hat  the  introspective  and  literary  capacity  to  describe  it. 

The  writer  in  publishinn,  though  with  some  reluctance  and  at  my  request^ 
her  experiences  as  a  multiple  personality,  is  actuated  only,  as  I  can  testify,  by  a 
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desire  to  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  such  conditions.  The  experiences  of  her 
illness — now  happily  recovered  from — have  led  her  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
abnormal  psychology  and  to  inform  herself,  so  far  as  is  possible  by  the  study  of 
the  literature,  on  many  of  the  problems  involved.  The  training  thus  acquired 
has  plainly  added  to  the  accuracy  and  value  of  her  introspective  observations. 

A  brief  preliminary  statement  will  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  account 
as  told  by  the  patient  may  be  fully  intelligible. 

The  subject  was  under  my  observation  for  about  four  years.  When  first 
seen  the  case  presented  the  ordinary  picture  of  so-called  neurasthenia,  character- 
ized by  persistent  fatigue  and  the  usual  somatic  symptoms,  and  by  moral  doubts 
and  scruples.  This  condition,  at  first  unsuspected,  was  later  found  to  be  a 
phase  of  multiple  personality  and  was  then  termed  and  is  described  in  the  follow- 
ing account  as  state  or  personality  A.  Later  another  state,  spoken  of  as  person- 
ality B,  suddenly  developed.  A  had  no  memory  of  B,  but  the  latter  had  full 
knowledge  of  A.  Besides  differences  in  memory  A  and  B  manifested  distinct 
and  markedly  different  characteristics  which  included  moods,  tastes,  points  of 
view,  habits  of  thought,  and  controlling  ideas.  In  place,  for  instance,  of  the 
depression,  fatigue,  and  moral  doubts  and  scrupules  of  A,  B  manifested  rather  a 
condition  of  exaltation,  and  complete  freedom  from  neurasthenia  and  its  accom- 
panying obsessional  ideas.  A  and  B  alternated  during  a  long  period  of  time  with 
one  another.  After  A,  for  example,  had  existed  as  a  personality  for  a  number  of 
hours  or  days  she  changed  to  B,  and  vice  versa.  After  the  first  appearance  of 
B  it  was  soon  recognized  that  both  states  were  only  fragments,  so  to  speak,  or 
phases  of  a  dissociated  personality,  and  neither  represented  the  normal  com- 
plete personality.  After  prolonged  study  this  latter  normal  state  (c)  was 
obtained  in  hypnosis,  and  on  being  waked  up  a  personality  was  found  which 
possessed  the  combined  memories  of  A  and  B.  and  was  free  from  the  patho- 
logical stigmata  which  respectively  characterized  each.  This  normal  person  is 
spoken  of  as  C.  This  normal  C  had,  therefore,  been  split  and  resynthisized  into  two 
systems  of  complexes  or  personalities,  A  and  B.  Leaving  out  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity  certain  intermediate  hypnotic  states,  A  and  B  could  be  hypnotized 
into  a  single  h\pnotic  state  which  was  a  synthe  is  that  could  be  recognized  as 
a  complete  normal  personality  in  hypnosis.  All  that  remained  to  do  was  to  wake 
up  this  state  and  we  had  the  normal  C.  This  process  could  be  reversed  and 
repeated  as  often  as  desired.  That  is  C  could  be  split  again  into  A  and  B  and 
then  resynthesized  in  c  and  awakened  to  become  C  again.  This  relationship  may 
be  diagramatically  expressed  as  follows: 


ci 


C 
The  various  traits  which  characterized   and   differentiated  the 
different  personalities  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  genetic  study. 
With  this  introduction  we  will  proceed  to  the  latter. 
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THE  CASE  OF  B.   C.  A. 

The  first  of  the  accounts  above  mentioned  by  the  normal  per- 
sonality, C,  written  after  recovery,  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  She 
had  complete  memory  for  both  her  phases  A  and  B,  It  will  be  noticed 
in  passing  that  this  normal  self  speaks  of  the  phases  A  and  B  as  her- 
self, transformed  to  be  sure,  but  still  herself  in  different  "states." 
"As  A,  /  felt"  so  and  so,  "as  B,  /  felt"  thus,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  secondary  personality  B,  in  her  account,  always  refers  to  the  other 
personalities  as  distinct  personages,  and  uses  the  third  person  "she" 
in  speaking  of  them.  In  this  matter  of  differentiation  of  personalities- 
B  was  very  insistent,  maintaining,  as  has  been  frequently  noted  in 
other  cases,  that  she  had  no  sense  of  identity  of  her  own  self-conscious- 
ness with  that  of  the  others.  "I  am,  at  any  rate,  a  distinct  person- 
ality," she  remarks.  In  her  consciousness  there  was  no  feeling  that 
the  self-consciousness  of  C  and  A  was  identical  with  her  own,  but  the 
contrary.  This  frequent  phenomenon  presents  a  standpoint  from 
which  the  problem  of  the  "I"  may  be  studied.  What  is  it  that  deter- 
mines the  self-consciousness  of  an  ego?  We  are  not  concerned  with 
this  old  question  at  present,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  cases  of  dis- 
sociated personality  offer  a  favorable  material  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  accounts  by  "C"  and  "B"  have 
been  taken  as  a  basis  for  our  analysis  which  will  further  attempt  to* 
coordinate  the  two  accounts  and  to  clarify  the  psychological  develop- 
ment of  the  case. 

FROM   ACCOUNT  GIVEN   BV    IHK    NORMAL   PERSONALITY  C  AFTER 

RECOVERY 

Mv  DEAR  Dr.  Prince, 

You  have  asked  me  to  give  you  an  account  of  my  illness  as  it  seems 
to  mc  now  that  I  am  myself  and  well;  descrihinji  myself  in  those  changes- 
of  personality  which  wc  have  called  "A"  and  "B." 

It  is  always  difficult  for  one  to  analyze  one's  self  accurately  and  the- 
conditions  have  been  very  complex.  I  think,  however,  that  I  h.ive  a  clear 
conception  and  appreciation  of  my  case.  I  remember  myself  perfectly  as 
"A"  and  as  "B."  I  remember  my  thoughts,  my  feehn^s,  and  my  points 
of  view  in  each  personality,  and  can  see  where  they  are  the  same  and 
where  they  depart  from  my  normal  self.  These  points  of  view  will 
appear  as  we  jjo  on  and  I  feci  sure  that  my  memory  can  be  trusted.  I 
recall  clearly  how  in  c.u  li  '-\:\tr  I  ^f•^iardcd  the  nther  stitc  rmd  how  in  each 
I   regarded  myself. 

A»  1  have  said,  I  have  now,  as  "C,"  all  the  mnimiics  of  both  states 
(thou^  none  of  the  co-conscious  life  which,  as  H,  I  claimed  and  believed 
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I  had).  These  memories  are  clearly  differentiated  in  my  mind.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  confuse  the  two  as  the  moods  which  governed  each  were 
so  absolutely  different,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  make  them  distinct 
on  paper.  I  have,  however,  been  so  constantly  under  your  observation 
that  you  can,  no  doubt,  correct  any  statement  I  may  make  which  is  not 
borne  out  by  your  own  knowledge. 

I  am,  perhaps,  of  a  somewhat  emotional  nature,  and  have  never  been 
very  strong  physically  though  nothing  of  an  invalid.  I  have  always  been 
self-controlled  and  not  at  all  hysterical,  as  I  would  use  the  word.  On 
the  contrary,  I  was,  I  am  sure,  considered  a  very  sensible  woman  by  those 
who  know  me  well,  though  I  am  not  so  sure  what  they  may  think  of  me 
now.  I  am,  however,  very  sensitive  and  responsive  to  impressions  in  the 
sense  that  I  am  easily  affected  by  my  environment.  For  instance,  at  the 
theatre  I  lose  myself  in  the  play  and  feel  keenly  all  the  emotions  portraved 
by  the  actors.  These  emotions  are  reflected  vividly  in  my  face  and  man- 
ner sometimes  to  the  amusement  of  those  with  me  and,  if  the  scene  is  a 
painful  one,  it  often  takes  me  a  long  time  to  recover  from  the  effect  of  it. 
The  same  is  true  of  scenes  from  actual  life. 

Before  this  disintegration  took  place  I  had  borne  great  responsibility 
and  great  sorrow  with  what  I  think  I  am  justified  in  calling  fortitude, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  facts  of  my  previous  life  would  warrant  the 
assumption  that  I  was  naturally  nervously  unstable.  It  does  not  carry 
great  weight,  I  know,  for  one  to  say  of  one's  self, — I  am  sensible,  I  am 
stable,  I  am  not  hysterical, — but  I  believe  the  statement  can  be  corrobo- 
rated by  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  known  me  through  my  years 
of  trial.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  my  case  shows  that  such  an  ill- 
ness as  I  have  had  is  possible  to  a  constitutionally  stable  person  and  is  not 
confined  to  those  of  an  hysterical  tendency, 

A  year  previous  to  this  division  of  personality  a  long  nervous  strain, 
covering  a  period  of  four  years,  had  culminated  in  the  death  of  one  very 
dear  to  me — my  husband.  I  was,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  in  good 
physical  health,  though  nervously  worn,  but  this  death  occurred  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cause  me  a  great  shock,  and  within  the  six  days  following  I 
lost  twenty  pounds  in  weight.  For  nearly  three  months  I  went  almost 
entirely  without  food,  seemingly  not  eating  enough  to  sustain  life.  I 
did  not  average  more  than  three  or  four  hours'  sleep  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  but  I  felt  neither  hungry  nor  faint,  and  was  extremely  busy  and 
active,  being  absorbed  both  by  home  responsibilities  and  business  affairs. 
The  end  of  the  year,  (5  years  after  the  beginning  of  my  husband's  ill- 
ness,) however,  found  me  in  very  poor  health  physically  and  I  was  ner- 
vously and  mentally  exhausted.  I  was  depressed,  sad,  felt  that  I  had 
lost  all  that  made  life  worth  living  and,  indeed,  I  wished  to  die.  I  was 
very  nervous,  unable  to  eat  or  sleep,  easily  fatigued,  suffered  constantly 
from  headache,  to  which  I  had  always  been  subject,  and  was  not  able  to 
take  much  exercise.  The  physician  under  whose  care  I  was  at  this  time 
told  me,  when  I  asked  him  to  give  my  condition  a  name,  that  I  was  suf- 
fering from  "nervous  and  cerebral  exhaustion." 

It  was  at  this  tirne  that  the  shock  which  caused  the  division  of  per- 
sonality occurred  [resulting  in  Period  III]. 

Although  this  last  statement  is  true  so  far  as  concerns  the  com- 
plete dissociation  of  personality  which  resulted  in  the  birth  of  an  inde- 
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pendent  alternating  personality,  the  first  beginning  of  the  genesis  of 
that  personality  can  be  traced  back  to  a  far  earlier  period  when  she 
was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  that  is  to  say  nineteen  years  before  the 
final  cleavage.  These  beginnings  were  an  embryonic  cluster  or  com- 
plex of  rebellious  ideas,  ''floating  thoughts,  impulses,  desires,  inclina- 
tions" and  intense  feelings  which  came  into  being  at  this  early  period 
in  consequence  of  an  emotional  trauma. 

[It  should  be  noted  that  the  term  "complex"  is  used  in  this  study^ 
not  in  the  Freudian  sense,  but  with  the  older  and  more  comprehensive 
meaning  of  an  organized  system  of  ideas,  affects,  and  innate  and  ac- 
quired dispositions.] 

I  propose  to  trace  in  the  course  of  this  study,  first,  the  gradual 
growth  by  successive  syntheses  of  this  rebellious  cluster  with  other 
idea-clusters  during  a  period  of  fourteen  years.  This  period  I  shall 
call  Period  I. 

Second,  its  incubation,  organization  and  segregation  from  the 
main  personality  during  a  second  period  of  five  years  as  a  fairly  well 
defined  complex  known  as  the  B  complex.  This  period  I  shall  call 
Period  II. 

Third,  the  culmination  of  the  incubating  process  and,  as  the 
result  of  an  emotional  shock,  final  bursting  into  flower  of  the  B  com- 
plex as  the  B  personality.    This  period  I  shall  call  Period  III. 

Fourth,  the  reversion  to  the  original  personality,  but  now  one 
so  disintegrated,  shorn  and  shattered  by  the  segregation  of  the  auton- 
omous B  complex  and  of  certain  instincts  as  to  be  a  so-called  secon- 
dary disintegrated  personality,  A. 

Fifth,  the  alternation  of  these  two  strongly  contrasted  abnormal 
personalities. 

Finally,  the  reintegration  of  the  two  abnormal  personalities  into 
one  normal  original  personality,  C. 

In  following  the  evolution  of  the  personalities  my  main 
purpose  will  be  to  bring  to  light  the  psychological  forces  which 
brought  about  the  disaggregation,  on  the  one  hand  and  the  synthetic 
construction  of  the  new  personal  systems,  on  the  other. 

The  following  characterization  of  Periods  will  be  convenient 
for  reference." 

Period  I.  From  wedding  to  beginning  of  husband's  illness 
(14  years)  characterized  by  a  group  of  rebellious 
ideas. 

The  division  into  periods  followi  that  given  in  the  second  account  by  M. 
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Period  IT.  During  husband's  illness  (4  years)  and  one  year 
following  (5  years),  characterized  by  B  cotnplex 
and  terminating  with  shock. 

Period  III.  Beginning  with  shock,  characterized  by  B  person- 
ality and  terminating  one  month  later  by  another 
shock  in 

Period  IV.  Personality  A  plus  B  complex  lasting  one  week, 
followed  by 

Period  V.  Characterized  by  alternations  of  A  and  B  person- 
alities and  lasting  several  years  until  reintegrated 
in  original  normal  personality,  C. 

All  these  changes  from  Period  I  to  IV  inclusive  were  caused  by 
emotional  shocks  awakened  by  a  common  factor  in  a  closely  associated 
situation.  In  period  IV  the  A  personality  had  no  amnesia  for  per- 
sonality B.    This  amnesia  developed  in  Period  V. 

PERIOD  I 

The  writer  C  in  her  account  passes  over  the  early  first  period, 
although  she  remembers  clearly  the  historical  facts  and  has  given  a 
very  precise  description  of  them  in  the  many  analyses  which  have  been 
made  and  recorded.  In  the  second  account,^  written  in  the  secondary 
B  phase  of  personality,  she  recognizes  the  embryonic  emotional  com- 
plex of  this  first  period,  and  its  genetic  relation  to  the  later  B  complex, 
and  to  her  own  still  later  developed  B  personality.  "This  complex" 
she  wrote,  "it  seems  to  me  is  the  same,  though  only  slightly  devel- 
oped, as  that  which  appeared  later  and  is  described  as  complex  B. 
In  trying  to  explain  this  condition,  which  it  seems  to  me  was  the  first 
start  of  what  ultimately  resulted  in  a  division  of  personality,  I  will 
divide  the  time  into  periods,  and  I  will  call  this  period  I."  (This 
same  division  into  periods  I  have  thought  it  well  to  follow.)  She 
also  identified  the  ideas  of  this  early  complex  with  ideas  and  feelings 
which  she  still  entertained  and  which  formed  a  marked  characteristic 
of  her  own  dissociated  (B)  personality. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  simplicity  of  phraseology  it  will 
he  well  from  now  on  to  speak  of  the  subject  when  in  the  dissociated  B 
state  simply  as  B,  and  when  united  in  the  normal  state  as  C.  In  this 
way,  as  C  points  out,  we  shall  avoid  constant  repetition  and  circum- 
locution in  such  phrases  as,  "when  the  subject  was  in  the  B  state,"  etc. 
You  must  not,  however,  be  misled  by  the  connotation  of  terms  and 
read  into  this  nomenclature  more  than  the  psychological  facts  warrant, 
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or  make  distinctions  of  personality  which  transcend  in  any  way  psy- 
chological laws.  Dissociated  and  multiple  personality  are  not  novel 
freak  phenomena,  but  are  only  exaggerations  of  the  normal  and  due 
to  exaggerations  of  normal  processes,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
they  are  of  interest  and  importance.  For,  being  exaggerations,  they 
accentuate  and  bring  out  into  high  relief  certain  tendencies  and  func- 
tional mechanisms  which  belong  to  normal  conditions,  and  they  dif- 
ferentiate mental  processes,  one  from  another,  which  normally  are 
not  so  easily  recognized. 

They  are  caricatures,  so  to  speak,  of  the  normal.  In  one  respect 
they  may  be  likened  to  the  staining  of  an  anatomical  specimen  pre- 
pared for  the  microscope  by  which  the  various  anatomical  structures, 
are  brought  out  into  strong  contrast  with  one  another  and  easily  dif- 
ferentiated, like  the  boundaries  of  countries  on  a  colored  map.  With- 
out the  staining  all  would  have  a  homogeneous  appearance  and  dif- 
ferentiation would  be  difficult.  So,  though  a  secondary  personality 
is  in  one  sense  but  a  phase  of  the  whole  personality,  it  is  characterized 
largely  by  an  accentuation  and  determination  of  particular  constitu- 
ents to  be  found  in  the  given  normal  everyday  personality,  and  by  the 
subordination  or  repression  of  others,  both  being  effected  by  the 
exaggeration  of  the  normal  processes  of  dissociation  and  synthesis. 
In  such  a  secondary  personality  these  constituents  and  processes  are 
easily  recognized  though  they  may  be  hidden  under  normal  conditions. 
In  saying  that  a  secondary  personality  is  a  phase  of  the  whole  per- 
sonality the  latter  term — whole  personality — must  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  including  all  the  past  experiences  of  life  which  have  been 
organized,  deposited  and  conserved  in  the  unconscious,  and  all  the 
instincts  and  innate  dispositions  of  the  individual.  These  past  ex- 
periences form,  as  we  have  seen,*  a  storehouse  of  formative  material 
which,  for  the  most  part,  under  ordinary  conditions,  may  lie  dormant 
though  potential;  but  any  elements  of  this  material  may,  under  special 
influences,  be  awakened  to  activity  and,  uniting  with  particular  con- 
stituents of  the  normal  everyday  personality,  take  part  under  the  urge 
of  their  own  instinctive  impulses  and  dispositions  in  the  formation  of 
a  new  personality.  The  remainder  of  the  normal  personality  then  be- 
comes submerged  and  dormant  in  the  unconscious." 

The  Uncontciouii.    Lecture  IX. 

*By  the  "uncofmciouu"  is  to  be  under.ntood  the  ncurofframs,  or  systcnm  of  acquired 
rMtdua  (brain  di»i)0)»ition!i),  plus  the  innate  psycho-i)hysioFoKirar  dispositions  with 
wliuh  they  arc  organized.  By  these  systems,  accorditiR  to  tfu-  theory  of  lunnory, 
r  -  t.rt.rt.j «-,  are  conserved.  Tncy  may  lie  dormant,  or  they  may  ftccutnc  stimulated 
I'  'v.     In  the  latter  case  they  may  function  subconsciously,,  or  their  conscious 

♦■'i  '-i  may  enter  consciousness. 
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To  return  to  the  evolution  of  the  B  personality.  If  this  final 
phase  be  correctly  traced  back  19  years  to  the  early  antecedent  re- 
bellious complex  above  referred  to,  we  shall  see  that  the  evolution  of 
multiple  personality  in  this  case  passed  through  several  successive 
stages  and  was  of  slow  growth.  Speaking  generally,  it  may,  indeed, 
be  ascribed,  primarily,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  disruptive  or  dissociat- 
ing effect  of  continuous  conflicts  between  the  opposing  impulses  of  in- 
nate dispositions  and  instincts  (emotions),  and,  on  the  other,  to  the 
gradual  synthesization  of  the  components  of  personality  repressed  by 
these  conflicts  into  the  subconscious.  The  secondary  incubation  of 
these  repressed  and  other  deposited  experiences  of  life  followed,  with 
the  final  setting  free  of  all  this  formative  material,  when  fully  ma- 
tured, by  the  force,  awakened  by  a  trauma,  of  the  conative  emotional 
impulses  belonging  to  it.  The  analogues  of  these  phenomena  and 
mechanisms  are  observed  in  sudden  religious  conversion  which  in 
principle  is  an  alteration  of  personality. ^° 

All  the  historical  evidence  at  hand,  derived  from  searching  in- 
vestigation, goes  to  show  that  at  the  early  period  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred (period  I)  the  subject  received  an  emotional  shock,  "which," 
B  wrote,  "it  seems  to  me,  as  I  look  at  it  now,  resulted  in  the  first  cleav- 
age of  personality.  This  emotion  was  one  of  fright  and  led  to  rebel- 
lion [in  the  form  of  rebellious  thoughts]  against  a  certain  condition 
of  her  life,  and  formed  a  small  vague  complex  [of  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions] which  persisted  in  the  sense  that  it  recurred  from  time  to  time, 
though  it  was  always  immediately  suppressed.""  And  this  vague 
complex  of  rebellious  thoughts  necessarily  soon  gave  rise  to  and  in- 
cluded other  "floating  thoughts,  impulses,  desires,  inclinations,"  all  of 
which  the  subject  suppressed  or  endeavored  to  suppress  during  a  long 
period  of  years.  "This  complex,"  she  adds,  as  quoted  above,  "it 
seems  to  me,  was  the  same,  though  only  slightly  developed,  as  that 
which  appeared  later,  and  is  described  as  complex  B."    (P.  316). 

The  "shock"  when  more  deeply  analysed  proved  to  be  the  excita- 
tion of  certain  emotions  which,  besides  a  mild  degree  of  fright,  were 
intense  repugnance  or  disgust,  and  another  affect  which  we  will  term 
X.  The  emotion  of  repugnance  was  so  intense  as  to  require  consider- 
able fortitude  to  withstand  and  gave  rise  to  much  agitation.     It  ac- 


^"Prince.  Jour.  Abnormal  Psychology.    Vol.  I,  No.  i,  1906.    Also,  The  Dissociation 
of  a  Personality,  2nd  ed.  Chap.  XXI. 

James.     Varieties  of  Religious  Experiences. 

'*I.  e.,  "Tried  not  to  think  of  it" ;  "put  it  out  of  her  mind  as  a  disagreeable  fact."" 
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companied  a  cluster  of  "rebellious"  ideas  awakened  by  the  realization 
of  an  unexpectedly  disagreeable  situation  and  relation.  This  cluster 
I  shall  call  the  rebellious  complex  to  distinguish  it  from  the  later  B 
complex  into  which  it  became  constellated.  This  rebellious  complex 
with  the  emotion  of  repugnance  (instinct  of  repulsion)  was  of  neces- 
sity frequently  excited  by  the  conditions  of  life  and,  therefore,  of 
frequent  recurrence,  after  the  fashion  of  an  obsession.  After  the 
first  shock  the  fright  naturally  subsided,  for  one  reason,  from  habitua- 
tion to  the  conditions.  The  X  affect,  never  experienced  before,  from 
the  very  first  was  repressed  by  the  inhibiting  force  of  the  more  intense 
emotion  of  disgust.^"  Fear  also  was  involved  in  this  repression,  for 
there  was  a  conflict  between  the  opposing  forces  of  conflicting^  emo- 
tions; and  in  such  a  conflict — as,  for  example,  between  fear  and  anger 
— the  stronger  tends  to  repress  its  antagonist  and  whatever  it  con- 
flicts with.  Consequently  the  recurring  rebellious  complex  was  habit- 
ually accompanied  by  repugnance  alone.  The  exact  constitution  of 
this  rebellious  complex  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention.  It  may  have 
been  a  matter  of  mother-in-law,  or  of  social  arrangements,  or  par- 
ticular duties  and  responsibilities,  or  something  else — it  does  not  mat- 
ter and  it  is  not  necessary  to  say.  It  was  a  shrinking  from  a  par- 
ticular condition  of  her  life.  It  was  certainly  not  a  wish  unless  this 
shrinking  and  "kicking  against  the  pricks"  can  be  twisted  into  its 
opposite  as  a  wish  to  be  free  from  the  objectionable  condition.  Still 
less  was  it  a  morally  unacceptable  or  intolerable  wish,  being  just  the 
opposite;  for  both  the  rebellious  thoughts  and  the  wish  to  be  free  from 
the  condition  objected  to  were  acceptable  and  justified  to  herself  in 
her  mind,  and,  in  her  secret  thoughts  at  least,  tolerated  as  natural  and 
reasonable"  Nevertheless,  as  B.  affirms,  the  rebellious  thoughts  were 
put  out  of  mind,  as  of  a  disagreeable  fact,  as  they  arose  from  time  to 
time;  but  this  was  only  from  a  sense  of  duty  in  consideration  of  re- 
sponsibilities undertaken.  I  could  make  this  clearer  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  these  rebellious  thoughts.  I  ler  life  in  every 
other  respect  was  an  unusually  happy  one,  surrounded  by  all  that  one 
should  desire,  and  inckuled  a  devoted  husband  whom  she  loved,  ad- 
mired and  respected.  I'or  these  reasons  alone  she  felt  it  a  iluty  to  sup- 
press all  expression  of  her  rebellious  feelings. 

•^nutinct  of  rcpulnion  (McDouKall). 

"Nor  were  they  the  rractioii  In  <ir  the  exprciRion  of  a  previously  repressed  sexual 
^;.i.  -,.  ,„y  ,uch  wi<«h  wonl«l  have  met  no  conscious  resistance.  It  is  easy  to  see  in 
!  >i  all  thr   factt  that,  Kivcn  a  crrtain  chanKC  in  the  conditions,  or  point  of 

'    wtiild  havr  lirrii  ii<i  ^llo('k   and  tin  rclx'lliiin. 
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The  main  point,  from  the  point  of  view  of  psychogenesis,  is  that 
at  this  early  stage  we  have  constantly  recurring  conflicts  between  the 
conative  forces  pertaining  to  emotions  linked  with  sentiments  of  duty, 
loyalty,  and  affection,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  pertaining  to  the 
rebellious  thoughts  with  corresponding  desires,  impulses,  etc.,  rein- 
forced with  the  emotion  of  repugnance,  on  the  other.  The  former 
always  won  and  the  latter  were  inhibited  or  repressed  into  the  uncon- 
scious. That  such  constantly  repressed  thoughts  with  their  strong 
feeling  tones  should  be  conserved  in  the  unconscious  was  a  psycholog- 
ical necessity,  and  also  that  they  should  arise  into  consciousness  from 
time  to  time  like  an  obsession  whenever  stimulated  by  environmental 
conditions  and  personal.  I  may  simply  cite  the  two  following  simple 
examples. 

The  subject,  governed  by  the  maternal  instinct,  naturally  loved 
to  take  care  of  her  baby  and  "make  things  for  him  to  wear,  and 
fuss  over  them" ;  and  yet  there  were  "floating  thoughts"  of  an  oppo- 
site character  which  later,  as  will  appear,  emerged  and  became  con- 
spicuous in  the  B  complex  and  B  personality.  "She  was  very  fond 
of  her  father-in-law  and  did  everything  to  make  him  happy,"  and  yet 
there  were  other  thoughts  which  conceived  of  him  as  a  "fussy  old 
bother."  These  again  were  represented  later  in  the  loss  of  sentiments 
of  affection  and  in  the  point  of  view  of  the  B  phases.  There  was  no 
real  dissociation  and  doubling  of  consciousness;  these  conflicting  at- 
titudes and  tendencies  were,  at  least  in  the  beginning  until  the  later 
period  of  stress  and  strain  when  they  eventuated  in  corresponding 
action,  merely  evanescent  thoughts,  wishes  and  impulses  which  easily 
passed  out  of  mind,  or  an  undercurrent  of  thought  such  as  all  of  us 
have  more  or  less. 

Later,  when  they  became  more  insistent  and  persistent,  they 
had  to  be  repressed  by  an  effort  of  will. 

Then  it  followed  that  C,  conscious  of  these  contrary  impulses, 
reproached  herself  for  them,  thought  herself  wicked  to  have  them, 
and  when  they  became  insistent  repressed  them.  Their  intrusion  into 
consciousness  was  probably  favored  by  a  considerable  degree  of  neu- 
rasthenia, for  when  she  was  ill  they  were  more  frequent  and  obtru- 
sive, while  with  good  health  and  happiness  they  disappeared,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  obsessing  ideas. 

The  occurrence  of  such  contrary  impulses  would  probably  have 
been  of  no  account  and  nothing  more  would  have  been  heard  from 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  mortals,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
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period  of  stress  and  strain  which  she  was  destined  to  undergo.  As  it 
was,  the  awakening  of  these  contrary  thoughts  and  impulses  was 
fraught  with  a  danger  to  the  psychical  unity,  a  danger  that  actually 
xnaterialized,  namely:  as  these  conflicting  impulses,  being  also  rebel- 
lious against  the  conditions  of  life,  were  constantly  awakened  con- 
temporaneously with  the  specialized  frequently  recurring  "rebellious 
.complex,"  the  whole  tended  to  become  synthesized  into  a  large  com- 
plex which  later,  during  the  second  period  of  stress  and  strain,  became 
in  turn  the  nucleus  of  a  still  larger  complex  (B).  During  this  latter 
period,  as  we  shall  see,  like  the  forces  of  a  growing  political  revo- 
lution, the  rebellious  thoughts  and  impulses  increased  in  number,  fre- 
quency and  intensity,  until  there  were  times  when  they  acquired  the 
rnastery  in  the  conflicts  and  repressed  the  previously  opposing 
thoughts  of  duty,  affection,  etc.,  and  dominated  the  personality.  The 
effect  of  such  intense  conflict  was  to  cause  by  repression  a  rift  in  the 
personality,  i.  e.,  to  dissociate  large  system  of  ideas,  (with  their  emo- 
tions) from  other  systems.    All  this  will  appear  as  we  go  on. 

There  is  another  point  which  it  is  interesting  here  to  note.  The 
secondary  phase  B  looking  back  recognizes  (i.  e.,  has  a  sense  of  aware- 
ness) that  the  "rebellious  thoughts"  and  the  various  contrary  impulses 
were  herself.  "I  was  the  rebellion;"  "I  think  of  the  rebellion  as  my- 
self;" "I  was  the  rebellion  which  she  kept  to  herself;"  "1  he  first  com- 
plex formed  a  something  I  am;"  "1  think  I  am  made  up  of  all  the  im- 
pulses which  began  to  come  then;"  "It  seems  to  me,  as  1  think  of  it 
now,  that  I  was  always  there — sometimes  more,  sometimes  less — in 
the  form  of  conflicting  impulses."  In  these  and  similar  phrases  B, 
over  and  over  again,  in  numerous  analyses  at  widely  separated  in- 
tervals, identifies  these  early  conscious  processes  with  her  own  in- 
dividuality. Nevertheless,  "I  was  not  an  /  then,  you  know,"  she  ex- 
plains, "but  to  understand  what  I  write  you  will  have  to  call  me  so.  I 
remember  them  now  as  my  thoughts,  but  as  that  time  I  never  thought 
of  myself  as  a  self."  "I  never  thought,  T  do  not  like  this  or  that 
then;  it  was  like  an  impulse  in  the  other  direction."  Let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten, then,  that  at  the  beginning  the  rebellious  complex  and  impulses 
were  not  synthesized  and  segregated  as  an  ego.  Nevertheless,  in  fact, 
whenever  she  attempts  to  describe  the  early  rebellious  complex  and 
the  impulses  she  drops  into  the  mode  of  saying,  "I  felt  so  and  so," 
and  finds  herself  obliged  to  use  this  personal  pronoun  when  thinking 
of  these  past  thoughts,  and  the  same  is  true  wlicn  she  speaks  ol  flu- 
more  fully  developed  subse(]ucnt  H  complex. 
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You  will  say  that  there  is  nothing  particularly  remarkable  or 
unusual  in  this.  We  all  think  of  our  past  thoughts  as  our  own.  But 
the  unusual  thing  is  that  B — the  subject  in  the  B  phase  of  personality 
— does  not  think  of  C's  other  thoughts  or  conscious  experiences  as  her 
own.  In  fact  she  persistently  refuses  to  recognize  these  others  as 
hers.  She  has  no  feeling  of  their  having  belonged  to  her  own  con- 
sciousness. "They  were  not  my  thoughts,"  she  says.  This  is  true  of 
this  other  content  of  the  conscious  life  of  the  early  first  period  as  well 
as  of  the  later  periods  when  the  B  complex  and  the  B  personality 
appeared.  "She  liked,"  such  and  such  a  thing;  "I  didn't!"  "She 
thought,"  so  and  so;  "I  didn't;"  referring  respectively  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  dominant  consciousness  and  the  contrary  thoughts.  "Yet  in 
referring  to  the  B  complex,"  she  writes  of  the  second  period  (p.  315) 
"I  find  myself  continually  saying  T;'  it  is  diflicult  not  to  do  so.  This, 
I  think,  must  show  the  intimate  relation  between  the  two.  I  think 
of  the  B  complex  and  I  find  I  think  of  it  as  myself,  although  I  do  not 
think  of  A  and  C  as  myself,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  be  my  own  per- 
sonality." 

This  feeling  by  a  secondary  personality  that  certain  conscious 
experiences  belong,  or  belonged,  to  her  own  personal  consciousness 
or  ego  and  that  others  do  not,  or  did  not,  belong  is  a  common  phe- 
nomenon in  such  cases  and  is  of  great  significance.  It  is  a  phe- 
nomenon which  justifies  the  inference  that  the  relation  which  one  sys- 
tem of  ideas  bears  to  that  which  we  call  the  ego  is  different  from 
that  of  the  other  system;  it  is  a  phenomenon,  too,  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  ego.  When  we  study  the 
records  of  cases  of  multiple  personality  we  find  as  a  frequent  observa- 
tion that  the  secondary  personality  distinguishes  between  the  conscious 
experiences  which  belong  to  itself  and  those  which  belong  to  the  princi- 
pal personality,  and  to  other  secondary  personalities,  if  more  than  one. 
This  differentiation  is  based  upon  the  feeling  of  self-consciousness 
being  attached  to  the  former  and  not  to  the  latter.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
simply  a  matter  of  the  experiences  occurring  at  different  chronological 
epochs.  Indeed  the  two  different  sets  of  experiences  may  be  synchron- 
ous, one  being  conscious  and  the  other  coconscious. 

I  have  passed  over  a  question  which  is  sure  to  be  asked:  Why 
did  the  unexpected  situation,  whatever  it  was,  occasion  the  "shock" 
and  the  rebellious  complex?  I  may  say  frankly  that  the  situation  was 
not  one  which  would  induce  such  a  disastrous  effect  in  the  ordinary 
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individual.  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  principle  of  settings 
which  give  meaning  to  ideas/*  Every  idea  over  and  above  the  sensory 
images  which  take  part  in  its  content  has  meaning;  and  the  meaning  is 
determined  by  antecedent  experiences  (thoughts,  perceptions,  feelings, 
etc.)  with  which  it  is  associated,  i.  e.,  in  which  it  is  set.  An  idea  of  a 
particular  individual,  for  example,  has  one  meaning  for  one  person 
and  another  meaning  for  another  according  to  the  associated  mental 
experiences  of  each.  These  experiences  form  the  setting  or  context 
which  determines  the  meaning,  point  of  view,  and  attitude  of  mind 
towards  any  given  object  or  situation  presented  to  consciousness. 
Whenever  an  emotional  "shock"  (one  that  is  not  a  simple  in- 
stinct reaction)  occurs,  this  setting  of  antecedent  experiences,  organiz- 
ed with  emotions,  behaves  as  a  sort  of  psychological  torch  which  some 
later  experience  sets  aflame,  so  to  speak,  as  an  emotional  shock.  It 
reacts  in  accordance  with  the  emotions  (fear,  disgust,  etc.)  which  the 
"meaning"  includes.  Now  analytical  investigation  revealed  settings 
to  the  "situation"  dating  in  part  from  early  childhood  and  in  part 
from  later  experiences.  An  attitude  of  mind,  therefore,  already  ex- 
isted which  was  ready  to  react  with  the  emotions  (fear  and  disgust) 
which  were  excited  by  the  meaning  of  the  situation.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
in  the  light  of  the  actual  facts,  that  if  a  certain  factor  of  the  situation 
had  been  altered,  without  altering  the  situation  itself,  its  meaning 
would  have  been  altered,  i.  e.,  it  would  not  have  awakened  the  setting 
built  up  by  the  experiences  of  life,  and  would  not  have  excited  the 
emotional  response  (shock)  that  ensued. 

DISSOCIATION 

But  the  organization  of  an  emotional  complex  was  not  the  whole 
effect  of  the  shock.  In  addition,  if  the  memories  of  B  can  be  trust- 
ed— and  I  believe  they  can — there  resulted  in  a  minor  degree  a  cleav- 
age or  dissociation  of  personality.  This  was  not  so  pronounced  as 
to  give  rise  to  noticeable  pathological  manifestations,  but  apparently 
sufficient  to  make  at  least  a  line  ot  indenture,  so  to  speak,  which  after- 
wards was  easily  broadened  and  deepened  into  a  complete  dissocia- 
tion. This  is  not  easy  to  demonstrate  at  this  late  date,  but  there  are 
certain  facts  that  have  some  evidential  value. 

In  the  first  place,  according  to  the  evidence,  there  developed 
a  tendency  in  what  we  have  called  the  rebellious  conplex  to  take  on 

"Prince:    The  Unconicioun :    Lecture  X;  also,  The  Meaning  of  Ideas  as  Dcter- 
adncd  by  UnconKtoui  Settings,  Jr.  Abnormal  Psychology,  Oct.-Nov,,  1912.) 
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independent  activity,  or  an  automatism  after  the  nature  of  an  obses- 
sion, outside  the  domain  of  the  will  and  self-control.  No  amount  of 
reasoning  or  of  self  reproach  sufficed  to  change  the  point  of  view. 
Like  an  obsession  it  would  not  down  and  recurred  automatically. 

In  the  second  place,  it  seems,  according  to  B's  memories,  that  the 
activity  of  the  rebellious  complex  of  ideas  began  to  take  place  to  a 
certain  extent  outside  the  focus  of  the  attentive  consciousness,  in  the 
sense  that  the  personal  consciousness  was  not  conscious  or  aware  of 
their  presence.  This  means  that  at  times  when  the  ideas  in  question 
were  not  in  consciousness,  and  therefore  might  be  supposed  to  be  dor- 
mant in  the  unconscious,  they  recurred  nevertheless  and  were  in  sub- 
conscious activity,  i.  e.,  were  coconscious.  This  statement  is  based 
upon  the  interrogation  of  B  who  to  the  best  of  her  memory  thought 
that  the  "rebellious  ideas  were  split  off  and  went  on  by  themselves 
while  the  subject  C  was  thinking  of  other  things,  without  her  being 
aware  of  them."     "They  were  coconscious  as  I  know  it  now." 

Too  much  weight  should  not  be  laid  upon  memories  of  this  kind 
after  such  long  intervals  of  time,  and  I  would  not  be  understood  as 
doing  so;  but  that  the  memories  of  this  secondary  personality  may 
be  given  their  just  value  it  should  be  explained  that,  like  some  other 
secondary  personalities,  B's  memory  embraces  not  only  the  mental 
states  (thoughts,  perceptions,  feelings,  etc.,)  of  the  principal  person- 
ality which  were  within  the  focus  of  attention,  but  those  which  were  in 
the  fringe  or  margin  of  awareness  and  those  which  were  entirely  out- 
side, i.  e.,  fully  subconscious.  This  has  proved  to  be  the  case  by  num- 
erous test  observations  and  experiments.  B  might,  therefore,  remem- 
ber split  off  (coconscious)  rebellious  states  if  they  existed.  One  rea- 
son for  this  enlargement  of  the  field  of  memory  of  this  phase  of  per- 
sonality is  that  besides  being  an  alternating  personality^'  she  is  a  co- 
conscious  personality.  But  this  is  another  story  which  we  shall  hav^e  to 
postpone  for  the  present. 

In  the  third  place,  the  constant  invasion  of  the  field  of  the  per- 
sonal consciousness  by  the  contrary  impulses,  which  I  have  already 
spoken  of,  suggest,  if  they  do  not  indicate,  a  certain  degree  of  auto- 
matic activity  arising  from  the  unconscious  and  dissociated  from  the 
rest  of  the  conscious  field.  In  the  light  of  what  has  already  been  told 
and  of  later  developments,  to  be  described  in  the  next  lecture,  the 
inference  assumes  a  high  degree  of  probability  that  these  impulses 

"*!  use  the  present  tense  as  more  convenient  although   I  am  speaking  of  a  past 
condition. 
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were  manifestations  of  ideas  and  feeling  tones  belonging  to  an  earlier 
period  of  life — childhood  or  girlhood — which  had  been  conserved  in 
the  unconscious  and  which  now  erupted  into  the  field  of  the  personal 
coconsciousness. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  too  much  of  these  early  tendencies  to  dis- 
sociation nor  is  the  matter  important.  For  historical  comprehension, 
however,  it  is  desirable  that  the  facts  should  be  mentioned  for,  if  our 
interpretation  be  correct,  they  were  evidently  steps  in  the  evolution  of 
the  final  disintegration. 

Thus  matters  went  on  during  this  first  period,  covering  a  span  of 
14  years;  sometimes  the  rebellious  complex,  enlarged  and  constel- 
lated with  conflicting  thoughts,  desires  and  impulses,  recurred  with 
frequency,  and  sometimes  they  remained  dormant  for  considerable 
intervals,  the  state  of  general  health  apparently  often  being  the  deter- 
mining factor. 

LECTURE  II 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  B  COMPLEX 

Period  II 

At  then  end  of  the  14  year  span — when  the  second  period 
begins — the  subject  "received  a  great  shock  in  the  sudden  illness  of 
her  husband.  This  illness  was  of  such  a  nature  that  she  knew  no 
complete  recovery  was  possible  and  that  death  might  result  at  any 
time."  (P.  316).  This  second  shock  aroused  once  more  the  emotion  of 
fright,  and  the  old  rebellion  and  a  certain  apprehensiveness,  a  trait 
which  is  inherent  to  a  marked  degree  in  her  character.  During  the 
following  four  years  which  covered  the  illness  of  her  husband  she  was 
almost  literally  torn  to  pieces  mentally  by  this  apprehensiveness — 
always  anticipating  the  inevitable  hanging  over  her. 

After  the  first  two  weeks,  when  her  husband's  temporary  recov- 
ery took  place,  the  same  old  rebellious  complex  returned  with  intensi- 
fied force  as  the  condition  that  gave  rise  to  it  returned.  But  she 
repressed  all  expression  of  it,  resolved  that  no  one  should  guess  her 
secret  because  she  did  not  wish  to  give  pain  to  another.  So  she  kept 
her  secret  to  herself,  and  what  she  kept  to  herself  became  the  begin- 
nings  of  a  new  personality.  "Then  came  the  nervous  strain  of  sor- 
row, anxiety,  and  care,  and  the  inability  to  reconcile  herstlf  to  the 
inevitable.  This  nervous  strain  continued  for  four  years.  C's  life 
during  this  time  was  given  up  entirely  to  the  care  of  her  husband; 
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she  tried  to  live  up  to  her  ideal — which  was  a  high  one — of  duty 
and  responsibility,  and  always  having  the  sense  of  failure,  discour- 
agement and  apprehension."  (P.  316).  Necessarily  she  was  cut  off 
from  the  social  world  of  gaiety  by  the  care  that  devolved  upon  her  or, 
considering  her  temperament,  thought  she  was.  A  person  of  less 
intense  feeling  and  governed  by  pure  intellect  quite  likely  might  have 
reasonably  arranged  her  life  so  that  she  could  have  both  given 
all  the  care  she  wished  to  the  invalid,  on  the  one  hand,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  pleasures  of  social  life,  on  the  other.  But,  like  many 
anxious  wives  and  mothers  whom  all  physicians  see,  her  anxiety  and 
feelings  were  too  intense  for  such  cool  reasoning,  her  mind  became 
single  tracked  and  she  shut  herself  ofT  from  the  world  she  loved. 
Consequently,  during  this  period  of  stress  and  strain  the  old  rebellious 
complex  not  only  became  intensified  and  more  persistent,  but  also  be- 
came enlarged  and  systematized  with  a  still  larger  cluster  of  rebel- 
lious thoughts.  To  the  old  rebellion  there  was  now  added  a  rebel- 
lion against  the  hardness  of  fate  which  was  about  to  cheat  her  out  of 
the  happiness  which  belonged  to  her,  and  still  more  against  the  new 
conditions  of  life  as  she  found  them.  This  is  what  the  incurable  ill- 
ness of  her  husband  meant  to  her. 

She  rebelled  bitterly,  [B  writes  in  a  letter;]  she  could  not  have  it 
so  and  it  was  so.  No  one  knew  what  his  illness  was  and  she  bent  every 
energy  to  conceal  his  true  condition.  She  blamed  herself  for  his  illness  [in 
her  ignorance  of  the  pathology  of  disease],  and  after  a  time  she  began  to 
have  that  sense  of  being  double.  More  than  anything  else  she  wanted  to 
be  happy;  she  saw  all  happiness  going  and  she  could  not  let  it  go — it  must 
not — she  would  be  happy,  and  she  couldn't.  It  was  a  fight  with  herself 
all  the  time.  We  were  A  and  B  then  just  as  much  as  we  are  now.  The 
part  that  afterwards  became  A  doing  all  that  a  devoted  conscientious 
wife  could  do,  determined  that  her  husband  should  never  miss  anything 
of  love  and  care;  and  the  part  that  afterwards  became  B  rebelling 
against  it  all,  not  willing  to  give  up  her  youth,  longing  for  pleasure,  and 
above  all  for  happiness.  To  be  happy,  that  was  always  the  cry,  and  it 
was  not  possible. 

It  was  a  longing  for  conditions  which  in  her  mind  seemed  essen- 
tial, and  she  could  not  accept  the  conditions  as  they  were.  "It  was  a 
rebellion,  a  longing  for  happiness,  a  disinclination  to  give  up  the 
pleasures  of  life  which  the  conditions  required;  and  there  was  a  cer- 
tain determination  to  have  these  pleasures  in  spite  of  everything,  and 
this  resulted  in  a  constant  struggle  between  C  and  this  complex!" 
It  was  that  inability,  which  is  so  common  and  causes  so  much  mental 
disturbance  and  unhappiness  in  so  many  people,  to  reconcile  and  ad- 
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just  oneself  to  the  actual  situation  of  one's  life  and  accept  it.  And 
here,  in  the  case  of  B.  C.  A.,  we  recognize  in  the  center  of  the  rebellion 
of  this  second  period  of  stress  and  strain,  the  same  thoughts  which 
had  cropped  up  evanescently  during  the  first  period  but  now  become 
more  intense  and  persistent,  more  disturbing  and  the  fundamental 
cause  of  the  inability  to  adjust  herself  to  the  situation. 

These  thoughts,  however,  were  not  tolerated  by  the  subject  and 
were  put  out  of  mind  and  repressed  into  the  unconscious  by  her  right- 
mindedness.  It  thus  became  a  matter  of  conflict  between  the  light- 
hearted  gay  sentiments  and  temperament  of  inexperienced  youth 
which,  in  ignorance  of  life,  finds  it  difiicult  to  accept  its  serious  re- 
sponsibilities, and  the  sentiments  of  honor,  duty,  and  affection  which 
were  the  dominating  traits.  These  facts  are  too  intimate  to  go  into  in 
greater  detail,  but  each  one  will  probably  recognize  in  himself  some 
such  conflicting  desires  and  tendencies. 

This  is  the  place  to  point  out  certain  major  traits  in  the  character 
of  B.  C.  A.  which  enable  us  to  recognize  more  clearly  the  source  of 
the  conflicting  impulses  and  help  to  make  intelligible  their  uprushes. 
There  were  two  strongly  marked  elements  in  her  character  which  had 
always  been  noticeable  and  which,  given  the  appropriate  conditions, 
were  almost  bound  to  come  in  conflict.  B.  C.  A.  during  all  her  girl- 
hood days  and  early  married  life  was  noted  for  her  happy,  buoyant, 
lively,  light-hearted  disposition.  She  was  ready  at  all  times  for  pleas- 
ure and  could  not  bear  to  give  it  up,  and  she  had  an  unusually  intense 
desire  to  be  happy;  she  loved  happiness  and  wanted  happiness,  and 
when  happiness  dominated,  as  it  generally  did  in  a  person  of  such  a 
disposition,  she  was  filled  with  the  "joy  of  life."  Responsive  to  her 
environment,  when  her  surroundings  were  sympathetic  all  the  joy 
and  mirth  of  her  own  personality  was  given  out  and  reflected  upon 
others.  She  was  of  an  intense  nature  in  that  she  felt  all  the  anxieties, 
sorrows,  and  joys  of  life  with  great  and  e(]ual  intensity.  But  it  was 
.joy  and  happiness  which  appealed  to  her  as  the  one  thinj;  she  must 
preserve.     This  was  one  of  her  character  traits. 

On  the  other  hand  the  second  trait  was  equally  strong,  namely, 
unreasonably  high  moral  ideals,  so  high  even  in  the  little  every  day 
aHairs  of  life  that  only  a  strong  stern  fanatic  or  ascetic  couKl  live 
consistently  and  perpetually  up  to  them;  she  was  intensely  conscientious 
ami  high-minded  with  an  almost  inordinate  sense  of  honor  and  duty; 
and  there  was  also  an  overweening  pride  in  her  rectitude  and  moral 
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ideals  which  sometimes  seems  to  have  transcended  common-sense; 
and  there  was  pride  in  her  pride.  Reserved  and  rather  unapproach- 
able to  strangers  she  was  affectionate  to  relatives  and  intimates. 

These  two  traits  of  character  if  analyzed  would  be  seen  to  be 
two  great  strongly  contrasted  systems  of  ideas  and  sentiments^®  with 
their  respective  emotions  and  feelings.  They  formed  two  sides  to 
her  personality,  and  the  conflicts  that  ensued  could  be  said  to  have 
been  between  the  two  sides. 

To  say  that  these  two  traits  or  groups  of  traits — love  of  the 
joy  of  life  and  conscientious  devotion  to  duty — were  combined  in  one 
person  is  not  of  course  to  mention  anything  out  of  the  ordinary.  What 
was  out  of  the  ordinary  was  the  intensity  with  which  each  existed. 
Now  that  she  has  recovered  from  her  illness  and  has  reverted  to  the 
normal  synthesized  personality  these  traits  are  still  easily  noticeable. 
None  but  a  person  of  unusually  strong,  fixed  character,  capable  of 
holding  an  ideal  continuously  in  mind,  subordinating  all  else,  could 
have  downed  the  cry  for  happiness  and  lighter  pleasures  of  life.  When 
we  come  to  the  secondary  split  personalities  we  shall  see  that  the 
splitting  was  between  these  two  traits;  the  elements  of  one  gathering 
about  itself  associated  elements,  formed  one  personality  with  cor- 
responding reactions  to  the  environment,  and  the  elements  of  the 
other  in  similar  fashion  formed  the  other  personality.  Thus  stronger 
conflicts  arose. 

The  recognition  of  mental  conflicts  as  disturbances  of  personality 
and  determinants  of  conduct  is  as  old  as  literature  itself.  They  have 
been  the  theme  of  poets,  dramatists  and  fiction  writers  of  every  age. 
It  has  remained  for  modern  dynamic  psychology  to  study  and  de- 
termine with  exactness  the  phenomena,  discover  the  mental  mechan- 
isms involved  and  formulate  the  laws.  One  school,  the  so-called 
psycho-analysts,  claims  to  find  in  practically  all  conflicts,  a  very  com- 
plicated mechanism  involving  repression,  unconscious  processes  (gen- 
erally a  sexual  wish  for  the  most  part  from  infantile  life)  a  "censor," 
a  compromise,  conversion  and  disguisement  of  the  repressed  factor 
in  the  form  of  a  psycho-neurosis,  or  other  mental  and  physiological 
phenomena,  substitution,  etc.     I  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  a 

"By  a  sentiment  is  meant  an  idea  about  which  are  organized  emotional  instincts 
such  as  anger,  fear,  love,  etc.  The  instinct  through  the  discharge  of  its  emotion  pro- 
vides the  impulsive  force  which  carries  the  idea  to  fulfillment.  Thus  a  sentiment 
is  more  than  an  idea,  it  is  idea  plus  emotion  or  feeling  without  which  the  idea  would 
be  relatively,  if  not  absolutely,  inert,  lifeless. 
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discussion  of  the  correctness  of  such  mechanisms.  The  sole  point  I 
wish  to  make  is  that,  even  if  so,  to  find  such  mechanisms  and  results 
to  be  universal  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  just  as  it  would  be  to  find 
that  a  conflict  between  a  policeman  and  a  resisting  rioter  is  always  car- 
ried out  by  a  process  which  is  manifested  by  a  black  eye  and  cracked 
skull,  arrest,  trial  and  conviction  of  the  rioter.  The  process  of  the 
physical  conflict  may  be  simple  or  complex  and  be  manifested  and  ter- 
minated in  many  ways.  It  may  be  carried  out  by  and  result  in  simple 
dissociation  of  the  rioter  from  the  crowd  and  sending  him  home  about 
his  business. 

So  with  mental  conflicts  which  may  be  manifested  in  many  ways 
and  have  various  results.  I  shall  reserve  for  a  later  discussion  some 
of  these  ways  and  results.  One  way  and  mechanism  is,  as  in  the 
latter  example  of  the  rioter,  the  simple  repression  and  dissociation 
of  the  weaker  factor  resulting  in  the  domination  of  the  stronger,  and 
the  determination  of  conduct  according  to  the  impulses  and  tendencies 
organized  within  the  mental  system  that  has  gained  the  ascendency. 
But  in  maintaining  social  law  and  order  we  may  have  to  deal,  not 
with  a  single  rioter,  but  with  a  mob  or  organized  rebellion.  Then 
the  repression  of  the  uprising  may  bring  into  action  more  memories 
and  more  systematized  forces  and  may  result  in  the  repression  of 
organized  factions  and  an  alteration  of  the  social  system.  So  mental 
conflicts  may  involve  large  systems  and  result  in  extensive  rearrange- 
ments and  repressions;  in  other  words,  an  alteration  with  dissociation 
of  personality.  This  was  the  mechanism  and  result  in  the  case  now 
under  examination. 

The  conflicts  were  between  the  impulses  or  conative  forces  dis- 
charged from  the  emotions  pertaining  to  youthful  sentiments  of 
pleasure  and  joy  and  play  and  ideas  with  exalting  picasurc-fccling 
tones,  all  constituting  wishes  for  the  pleasures  and  happiness  of  youth 
— conflicts,  I  mean,  between  these  forces  and  those  of  ethical  senti- 
ments of  duty,  with  others  involving  the  emotions  of  affection,  anxiety, 
sympathy,  admiration,  and  depressing  pain-feeling  tones.  For  the 
time  being,  at  least,  the  latter  won  and  the  former  were  repressed. 
But  they  were  still  there,  conserved  in  the  unconscious,  ready  to  spring 
to  life  in  response  to  a  stimulus  at  any  favorable  opportunity  when  the 
repressing  force  of  the  will  power  was  weakeneil  by  stress  ami  strain. 
So  we  see  that  the  conflicting  wishes  and  impulses  which  jarred  and 
threatened  the  mental  equilibrium  of  the  subject  were,  after  all,  only 
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impulses  or  incursions  from  the  unconscious  of  repressed  antecedent 
mental  experiences  (wishes  and  conative  tendencies)  which  were  ele- 
ments in  the  normal  character. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  original  complex  of  rebellious 
thoughts  against  a  particular  condition  had  become  slowly  enlarged 
into  a  rebellion  against  general  conditions,  and  constellated  with  a 
number  of  specific  wishes  for  pleasure  {which  were  incompatible  with 
her  life)  and  the  corresponding  impulses  into  a  still  larger  complex. 

It  is  this  latter  that  we  have  called  the  B  complex. 

It  had  become  evolved  and  organized  out  of  the  original  "rebelli- 
ous" complex  as  its  nucleus  by  receiving  successive  accretions  from 
later  rebellious  ideas  and  wishes  in  conflict  with  the  personality,  much 
as  the  pearl  in  the  oyster  grows  by  successive  accretions. 

From  one  point  of  view  it  was  a  highly  developed  "mood." 

It  was  still  under  control  but  later,  as  we  shall  find,  it  was  des- 
tined to  assume  autonomous  activity  and  play  a  dominant  role. 

"C  was  still  conscious  of  these  thoughts,"  [B  wrote  in  her  ac- 
count,] but  they  represented  to  her  the  selfish  and  weak  part  of  her 
nature  and  she  tried  to  suppress  them;  tried  to  put  them  out  of  her 
mind  but  they  still  persisted,  and  she  was  always  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  aware  of  them.  There  was  no  lack  of  awareness  and  no 
amnesia.  As  the  months  and  years  went  on  the  sorrow  and  anxiety 
of  the  C  group  increased,  and  the  conflicting  thoughts  and  rebellion  of 
the  B  group  increased.  C  was  ashamed  of  the  latter  and  always  tried 
to  suppress  such  thoughts  as  they  arose.  If  during  those  years  anything 
happy  had  come  to  C  the  forjnation  of  this  rebellious  complex  would, 
I  believe,  have  been  retarded,  perhaps  stopped  altogether,  but  noth- 
ing pleasant  happened;  it  was  all  grief,  and  everything  went  wrong. 

Notwithstanding  the  continuing  stress  and  strain  and  lack  of  joy 
all  probably  would  have  gone  well  if  C's  husband  had  recovered  and 
she  had  retained  her  physical  health.  Returning  to  her  normal  life, 
she  would  have  been  only  one  more  of  those  who  have  lived  through 
a  period  of  anxious  perturbation.  But  unfortunately,  as  it  happened, 
"C's  husband  died  suddenly  away  from  home,  the  one  thing  she  had 
[dreaded  and]  felt  she  could  not  bear."  She  received  the  news  over 
the  telephone. 

She  did  not  recover  [B  states]  from  the  shock  and  became  more  and 
more  nervous,  was  very  much  depressed,  easily  fatigued,  suffered  con- 
stantly from  headache,  and  was  possessed  by  all  sorts  of  doubts  and  fears, 
reproaching  herself  for  things  done  and  undone.  She  also  overtaxed  her 
strength  in  attending  to  business  matters.      (P.  317). 
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C's  physical  health  immediately  and  suddenly  gave  way.  Her 
own  account,  already  given,  goes  more  into  detail  and  lets  us  see  the 
extent  to  which  she  was  handicapped  by  physical  and  mental  ill-health 
in  her  struggle  against  her  rebellious  impulses — against  fate.  She  was 
not  given  half  a  chance.  Her  description  of  her  condition  may  be  re- 
peated here : 

I  was  at  that  time  in  good  physical  health,  though  nervously  worn, 
but  this  death  occurred  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  me  a  great  shock  and 
within  the  six  days  following  I  lost  twenty  pounds  in  weight.  For  nearly 
three  months  I  went  almost  entirely  without  food,  seemingly  not  eating 
enough  to  sustain  life,  and  I  did  not  average  more  than  three  or  four 
hours'  sleep  out  of  the  twenty-four,  but  I  felt  neither  hungry  nor  faint, 
and  was  extremely  busy  and  active,  being  absorbed  both  by  home  respon- 
sibilities and  business  affairs.  The  end  of  the  year,  however,  found  me 
in  very  poor  health  physically  and  I  was  nervously  and  mentally  ex- 
hausted. I  was  depressed,  sad,  felt  that  I  had  lost  all  that  made  life 
worth  living  and,  indeed,  I  wished  to  die.  I  was  very  nervous,  unable  to 
eat  or  sleep,  easily  fatigued,  suffered  constantly  from  headache,  to  which 
I  had  always  been  subject,  and  was  not  able  to  take  much  exercise.  The 
physician  under  whose  care  I  was  at  this  time  told  me,  when  I  asked  him 
to  give  my  condition  a  name,  that  I  was  suffering  from  "nervous  and 
cerebral  exhaustion."     (P.  242-3). 

It  is  always  the  case  in  so-called  neurasthenic  states  that  the 
power  of  selfcontrol  is  weakened,  resistance  to  obsessing  thoughts  di- 
minishes and  the  latter  tend  to  take  on  automaticity  and  invade  and 
dissociate  the  personality.  And  there  is  also  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
pression and  dissociation  of  previously  dominant  systems  of  ideas.  In 
other  words  every  case  of  socalled  neurasthenia  and  hysteria  is  a 
greater  or  less  alteration  of  personality.'^ 

Accordingly,  although  at  the  beginning  of  Period  II,  four  years 
before,  the  B  complex  was  only  a  loosely  organized  system  of  re- 
bellious thoughts,  wishes  and  impulses  recurring  from  time  to  time, 
this  system  now  began  in  her  physically  and  mentally  weakened  con- 
dition to  accjuire  increased  force,  to  invade  the  personal  conscious- 
ness, and  breaking  through  the  repressing  force  of  the  will  to  gain 
autonomoin  sovereignty  and  temporarily  to  dominate  the  conduct. 
In  the  prolonged  conflict  the  rebellion  with  its  contrary  wishes  was  at 
moments  to  gain  the  ascendency.  In  other  words,  these  other  elements 
came  to  the  surface  ami  gathered  to  themselves  all  the  discordant  ele- 
ments of  personality,  much  as  a  radical  political  party  gathers  to  itself 

"Hjriteria  from  the  Point  of  View  of  Dissociated  Personality.    Journal  /Ihtionnal 
Psychology,  1906, 
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all  the  rebellious  discordant  factions  that  are  in  antagonism  to  the 
governing  conservative  party.  In  one  sense  another  side  to  the  char- 
acter had  become  crystallized  and  autonomous,  and,  through  the 
intensity  of  its  feeling  tones,  became  periodically  dominant.  But 
not  without  protest  from  the  previously  dominant  elements  of  per- 
sonality. This  protest  however  had  certain  psychological  peculiari- 
ties which  show  that  the  conditions  were  not  quite  as  simple  as  this. 
I  will  speak  of  them  later. 

Soon  the  repressed  wishes,  impulses — the  B  complex — began  to 
manifest  themselves  in  a  way  which  indicated  that  a  definite  dissocia- 
tion had  taken  place,  although  as  yet,  as  I  have  said,  there  was  no 
secondary  self  or  /  properly  speaking.  All  the  previous  undercurrents 
of  thought — the  intensified  shrinking  from  the  particular  condition 
of  life,  the  internal  rebellion  against  the  conditions  in  general,  the 
disinclinations,  longings,  wishes,  and  determinations — had  become 
synthesized,  and  began  to  form  a  separate  train  of  thought,  so  that 
at  one  and  the  same  time  there  was  a  sense,  as  is  so  commonly  felt 
in  such  cases,  of  a  double  train  of  thought;  she  had  "a  sense  of  being 
double."  It  seemed  to  her,  C,  that  there  was  "all  the  time  a  pulling 
in  a  different  way  from  the  way  she  had  to  go,  a  not  wanting  to  live 
the  life  she  had  to  live."  This  "sense  of  being  double"  seems  to  have 
been  so  pronounced  that  to  B,  looking  back  upon  it,  it  seemed  as  if 
these  two  trains  of  thought  (the  C  personality  and  the  B  complex) 
"occurred  concurrently  and  simultaneously,  so  that  it  could  be  said  that 
one  was  coconscious  with  the  other,"  just  as  much  as  when  there  is 
loss  of  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  principal  consciousness  for  the 
coconscious  train.  In  this  case  there  was,  however,  at  this  time,  no 
lack  of  awareness  and  there  is  nothing  to  prove  concomitance  of 
different  trains  of  thought  rather  than  that  the  two  trains  did  not 
rapidly  oscillate  or  alternate  from  instant  to  instant. 

The  self-accusations  and  self-reproaches  of  the  principal  con- 
sciousness, C,  rendered  the  pleasure  impulses  still  more  intolerable 
and  tended  the  more  to  repress  the  rebellious  train  and  thereby  to  dis- 
rupt further  the  personality  and  to  crystallize  the  secondary  synthesis. 
It  became  more  than  a  matter  of  mental  systems,  the  behaviour  became 
affected  and  changed. 

Corresponding  to  this  invasion  and  domination  of  the  ideas  of 
the  B  complex  the  behaviour  of  C  became  altered,  much  to  her  amaze- 
ment. That  is,  her  conduct  at  times  was  governed  by  the  impulses  of 
her  once  repressed  wishes  and  she  found  herself  then  doing  things 
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which  normally  she  had  not  enjoyed  or  done.    Her  health  and  strength 
also,  at  such  moments,  became  extraordinarily  improved. 

This  alteration  of  conduct  and  character  and  health  became  more 
obtrusive  and  characteristic  at  a  later  date  when  the  B  complex  had 
become  developed  into  the  B  personality.  But  the  alteration  of  con- 
duct can  be  easily  recognized  at  these  times  if  some  of  the  previous 
minor  characteristics  of  C  in  respect  to  this  sort  of  behaviour  are 
understood. 

Among  these  characteristics  were  a  great  dislike  of  riding  on  electric 
cars,  an  almost  abnormal  nervousness  about  bugs  and  mosquitoes — I 
always  disliked  going  into  the  woods  for  this  reason — an  aversion  to  exer- 
cise in  summer,  and  a  fear  of  canoeing.  I  had  never  enjoyed  sitting  out 
from  under  cover  or  on  the  ground  as  the  glare  of  the  sun  was  apt  to 
cause  headache  and  I  abhorred  all  crawling  things.  I  was  reserved  with 
strangers  and  not  given  to  making  my  friends  quickly ;  devoted  to  my  fam- 
ily and  relatives,  fond  of  my  friends,  and  not  in  the  habit  of  neglecting 
them  in  any  way.  I  felt  much  responsibility  concerning  business  matters 
and  had  given  a  good  deal  of  time  and  thought  to  them.  Many  more 
peculiarities  might  be  mentioned.      (P.  243). 

In  the  B  personality,  as  will  be  presently  related,  these  and  other 
traits  were  replaced  by  their  opposites,  but  even  at  this  time  the  com- 
plete reversal  of  her  tastes  and  behaviour  was  obvious. 

To  my  surprise  [C  states  in  her  account]  there  were  times  when  I 
did  some  of  the  things  above  referred  to,  such  as  sitting  in  the  woods, 
etc.  I  felt  a  sense  of  wonder  that  I  should  be  doing  them  and  a  still 
greater  wonder  that  I  found  them  pleasant.  There  was  also  a  sense  at 
times  of  impatience  and  irritation  at  being  troubled  with  business  mat- 
ters or  responsibility  of  any  kind  and  an  inclination  to  throw  aside  all 
care.  I  wondered  at  myself  for  feeling  as  I  did  and  rather  protested 
to  myself  at  many  of  my  acts  but  still  kept  right  on  doing  them.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  ideas  and  feelings  formed  a  complex  by  which 
I  was  more  or  less  governed  and  that  this  complex  gradually  grew  in 
strength  and  can  be  identified  with  that  of  the  personality  (H)  which  first 
developed.      (P.  243). 

A  more  interesting  account  of  this  change  of  conduct  is  given 
by  B: 

As  she  grnv  rnorr  and  more  nrurasthcmc,  it  seems  to  me  as  I  look 
back  upon  it,  the  li  complex  grew  stmtu/cr  and  rnorr  dominant,  and  with 
this  increase  of  strength  of  this  complex,  C  began  to  live  a  life  corres- 
iponding  to  thr  impulsrs  hrlont/int;  to  it — staying  out  of  doors  entirely — 
and  then  there  followed  much  improvement  in  her  health.*"  She  took 
long  rides  on  the  electric  cars,  which  she  had  always  previously  disliked 

•"It  in  intercKtiMK  to  uotr  the  apparent  paradox  ni  an  incrcasiiiK  physically  neuras- 
thenic |>ha»r  coincident  with  an  increa^iiiK  phynically  healtliy  phase.  With  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  latter  the  neurasthenic  state  became  obvious. 
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intensively ;  she  had  always  been  very  much  afraid  of  a  canoe,  but  now 
she  went  canoeing  often  and  enjoyed  it.  She  was  surprised  and  aston- 
ished that  she  should  enjoy  these  things,  as  it  was  foreign  to  her  natural 
and  previous  ideas  and  inclinations.  There  was  no  change  of  character, 
properly  speaking,  but  she  did  things  she  disapproved  of  and  knew  at  the 
time  that  she  disapproved  of  them.  There  was  a  recognition  that  she 
was  doing  things  she  would  not  previously  have  done,  and  she  protested 
to  herself,  but  even  this  half-protest  was  suppressed.  She  would  say  to 
herself,  "Why  am  I  doing  these  things?  I  never  cared  for  them  before. 
Why  should  I  care  for  them  now?"  The  old  doubts  and  fears  were  at 
this  time  out  of  her  mind.  The  personality  was  C,  but  influenced  and 
dominated  by  the  B  complex  of  which,  of  course,  she  was  perfectly 
aware.      (P.  317). 

What  is  here  described  is  obviously  a  mood  but  a  mood  which 
included  altered  bodily  as  well  as  mental  characteristics.  The  alter- 
nation of  neurasthenic  and  healthy  phases  also  became  more  obtrusive 
when  the  healthy  mood  became  a  personality.  The  apparent  recovery 
then  deceived  the  medical  attendant. 

In  these  quoted  passages  we  have  a  description  of  the  uprush 
from  the  unconscious  and  successful  sovereignty  of  the  conflicting  B 
complex.  Before  continuing  with  our  analysis  two  points  are  worth 
noting.  First:  with  the  winning  of  sovereignty  by  this  system  of 
ideas,  the  previously  dominating  system — or  self — sank  to  an  inferior 
position  and  assumed  the  protesting,  one  may  say,  the  rebellious  atti- 
tude. Like  two  adversaries  in  a  wrestling  conflict,  in  which  first  one 
then  the  other  holds  the  vantage  and  each  in  turn  yields  before  the 
superior  force  of  the  other,  so  it  was  turn  and  turn  about,  and  now  the 
rebellious  complex  becoming  the  victor,  repressed  the  protests,  the 
self  reproaches,  doubts,  fears,  and  scruples  of  the  regularly  consti- 
tuted government. 

Second:  With  the  eruption  of  the  B  complex  into  the  C  person- 
ality it  is  interesting  once  more  to  note  the  Increase  of  physical 
strength,  and  Improvement  In  the  general  health,  It  was  thought 
by  her  physician  that  It  was  really  a  condition  of  health  which  had 
supervened  but,  as  will  be  seen,  this  was  far  from  being  the  case; 
it  was  one  of  psychological  disintegration.  Nevertheless  with  the  one 
system  of  Ideas — the  B  complex — there  were  associated  all  the  mental 
and  bodily  reactions  of  health,  with  the  other  complex  the  reactions 
characteristic  of  the  neurasthenic  condition.  This  alteration  was  still 
more  noticeable  when  the  B  personality  erupted.  The  same  phe- 
nomenon was  observed  in  the  case  of  Miss  Beauchamp.  With  the 
appearance  of  the   "Sally"   complex  all  the   neurasthenic  symptoms 
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vanished,  and  the  personality  became  buoyant  with  health.  Identical 
variations  in  health  have  been  observed  in  other  cases  of  dissociated 
personality;  one  phase  of  personality  being  characterized  by  an  ex- 
treme hysterical  condition,  another  by  freedom  from  such  symp- 
toms (Felida  X.,  Marcelline  R.,  and  others).  This  phenomenon  is 
of  great  significance  for  the  understanding  of  the  neurasthenic  and 
hysteric  condition. 

LECTURE  III 

THE   B   PERSONALITY 

Period  III 

Let  us  now  return  to  C's  account  of  the  shock  which  occurred  at 
this  time,  while  the  B  complex  was  periodically  dominant.  It  was  the 
cause  of  the  final  complete  dissociation  of  personality  and  the  eruption 
of  the  secondary  personality  B. 

The  shock  I  received  was  of  an  intensely  emotional  nature.  It 
brought  to  me,  suddenly,  the  realization  that  my  position  in  life  was 
entirely  changed,  that  I  was  quite  alone,  and  with  this  there  came  a  feel- 
ing of  helplessness  and  desolation  beyond  my  powers  of  description.  I 
felt,  too,  angry,  frightened,  insulted.  For  a  few  minutes  these  ideas 
flashed  through  my  mind  and  then — all  was  changed.  AH  the  distressing 
ideas  of  the  preceding  moments  left  me,  and  I  no  longer  resented  what, 
a  moment  before,  had  caused  me  so  much  distress.  I  became  the  person- 
ality which  we  have  since  called  "B."  I  do  not  feel  now  that  the  epi- 
sode was  of  a  character  that  would  have  affected  a  person  of  a  different 
nature,  or  even  myself  had  I  heen  in  good  health.  Psychologically  speak- 
ing, I  suppose  I  was  already  in  a  somewhat  disintegrated  condition  and 
therefore  more  susceptihle.  At  any  rate  it  did  affect  me.  From 
the  mntnent  of  that  shock  I  was,  literally,  a  different  per- 
son. Even  the  episode  itself  now  became  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance to  me ;  indeed  I  looked  upon  it  rather  as  a  lark  and  really 
enjoyed  it,  as  I  did,  in  this  character,  succeeding  events.  With  the  change 
to  " li"  there  was  no  loss  of  memory  as  sometimes  occurs  under  such  con- 
ditions. It  seems  very  curious  to  me  that  the  effect  of  this  shock  was  to 
change  me  not  to  the  despondent,  despairing  mood  of  "A"  which  came 
later,  but  to  the  happy  mood  of  "H." 

In  describing  the  two  personahties  I  shall  sometimes  have  to  refer  to 
them  by  the  letters  A  and  H  to  avoid  the  constant  repetition  of  "myself 
as  A — myself  as  B," 

Af  B,  I  was.  apparently,  a  perfectly  normal  person,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  description  which  follows,  excrjit  that  I  was  ruled  by  the  fixed 
idea  that  u|X)n  me,  and  me  alone,  depended  the  salvation,  moral  and 
physical,  of  a  person  who  was  almost  a  perfect  str.mger  to  me  and  who 
was  the  subject  of  a  drug  habit.  I  had  known  this  person  but  a  few 
weeks      This  idea  bccam«-  ;iii  obsession;    all  else  sank  into  insignificance 
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beside  it;  nothing  e'e  was  of  any  consequence;  I  went  to  all  lengths 
to  help  this  person,  doing  things  which,  though  quite  right  and  proper, 
indeed  imperative  from  my  point  of  view  as  B,  were  unwise  and  unneces- 
sary. I  believed  that  I  was  the  only  one  in  the  world  who  would  stand 
by  him;  that  every  one  else  had  given  him  up  as  hopeless  and  that  his 
one  chance  lay  in  his  belief  in  me. 

The  writer  neglects  here  to  say  that  it  was  not  only  as  B  that  she 
had  undertaken  the  "salvation"  of  the  drug  addict.  As  C  she  also 
shared  in  this  solicitude  and  had  begun  the  reformation.  B  only 
continued  it  but  from  different  motives  as  later  stated  by  C  herself. 
B  does  not  refer  to  it  in  her  story  apparently  not  taking  it  very  seri- 
ously. Of  course  in  my  numerous  interviews  I  heard  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  whole  affair. 

The  marked  change  in  health  and  strength  for  the  better  noted 
in  those  phases,  during  Period  II,  when  the  personality  was  dominated 
by  the  B  complex  and  mentioned  in  the  last  lecture  was  still  more 
accentuated  now  in  the  B  personality.     C  thus  refers  to  it: 

With  the  change  of  personality,  which  will  be  clearer  as  you  read, 
there  was  also  a  complete  change  of  physical  conditions.  Previously 
neurasthenic  I ,  as  B,  ivas  perfectly  well  and  strong  and  felt  equal  to  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  physical  exercise. 

You  will  also  remember  that  in  the  last  lecture  I  spoke  of  cer- 
tain minor  traits  which  had  been  characteristic  of  C  and  which  were 
markedly  altered  in  an  opposite  direction  under  the  dominance  of  the 
B  system  and  induced  impulsive  alterations  of  behaviour.  These 
changes  were  accentuated  in  the  B  personality  from  the  very  first  as  C 
goes  on  to  describe. 

The  minor  traits  I  have  above  mentioned  were  replaced  by  their 
opposites.  A  walk  of  three  or  four  miles  did  not  tire  me  at  all ;  I  tramped 
through  the  woods  during  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  with  nothing  on 
my  head,  feeling  no  discomfort  from  the  heat  and  no  fatigue;  I  sat  on 
the  ground  in  the  woods,  hours  at  a  time,  not  minding  in  the  least  the  bugs 
and  the  mosquitoes;  canoeing  1  was  very  fond  of  and  felt  no  fear  of  the 
water.  I  also  took  long  rides  on  the  electric  cars  and  found  them  perfectly 
delightful.  These  are  small  things  but,  as  you  see,  it  was  a  radical 
change  and  seems  as  strange  to  remember  as  the  more  important  ones. 

The  change  in  the  emotional  and  feeling  tones,  the  former  rep- 
resenting a  different  set  of  emotion-instincts,  from  those  that  were 
habitual,  is  illustrated  in  the  following  passage: 

As  B,  1  was  light-hearted  and  happy  and  life  seemed  good  to  me ;  I 
wanted  to  live;  my  pulses  beat  fuller,  my  blood  ran  warmer  through  my 
veins  than  it  ever  had  done  before.     I  seemed  more  alive.     Nothing  is 
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stranger  to  remember  than  the  vigorous  health  of  B.  Never  in  my  life 
was  I  so  well,  before  or  since,  I  felt  much  younoer  and  looked  so,  for 
the  lines  of  care,  anxiety,  sorrow,  and  fatigue  had  faded  from  my  face 
and  the  change  in  expression  was  remarked  upon.  I  neglected  my  tamily 
and  friends  shamefully,  writing  short  and  unsatisfactory  letters  which  left 
them  in  ignorance  of  my  health  and  plans;  business  affairs  I  washed  my 
hands  of  entirely.  I  lost  the  formality  and  reserve  which  was  one  of  my 
traits.     My  tastes,  ideas,  and  points  of  view  were  completely  changed. 

I  remained  in  this  state  for  some  weeks,  enjoying  life  to  the  utmost 
in  a  way  entirely  foreign  to  my  natural  tastes -and  inclinations  as  described 
above,  walking,  boating,  etc.,  living  wholly  out  of  doors;  and  also  doing 
many  irresponsible  things  which  were  of  a  nature  to  cause  me  much 
distress  later. 

Some  of  this  might,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  improved  health  though 
different  from  anything  I  had  ever  been  before.^® 

A  point  of  considerable  significance  is  the  youthfulness  of  this 
B  phaze,  a  trait  which  the  writer  C  notes  and  which  B  in  her  account 
emphasizes.  When  later  the  case  came  under  my  observation  this 
phenomenon  was  so  noticeable  that  it  arrested  the  attention. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  hear  B's  description  of  the  shock,  more 
dramatically  told  than  C's,  and  of  the  changes  above  mentioned  of  the 
personality  (health,  emotional  tones,  conduct,  and  youthfulness)  im- 
mediately following. 

It  runs  as  follows: 

At  this  time  there  came  to  C  a  third  shock  of  a  strongly  emotional 
nature,  giving  rise  to  events  which  I  call  period  III.  It  brought  to 
her  the  realization  of  a  fact  of  which  she  had  been  unconscious ;  she  had 
never  thought  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  and  she  was  startled, 
frightened,  angry,  all  in  a  flash — and  I  was  there.  James,  in  explain- 
ing "Sudden  Religious  Conversion,"  speaks  of  a  "flowering  of  the  sub- 
conscious,"— well,  I  "flowered,"  and  C  disaj)pcared  somewhere;  the 
B  complex  had  become  a  personality  and  I  lived  a  life  of  my  own  choos- 
ing'*". How  slowly  this  complex  gathered  form  in  this  case  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  five  years  from  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  her 
husband's  illness  before  I  came  as  a  personality. 

Now,  when  I  came  as  a  personality,  1  felt  much  Nounger  than  C; 
my  ideas  of  what  constituted  pleasure  were  more  like  those  of  a  girl  of 
twenty — as  C  was  when  she  received  the  first  shock  {period  I).  Hut 
in  character,  points  of  view,  tastes,  emotions,  in  everything  that  goes  to 
make  up  personality  I  was  quite  different  from  anything  C  had  ever 
been;  also  in  health.  I  was  strong  and  vigorous,  taking  long  walks  and 
feeling  no  fatigue.  I  was  also  very  happy.  Life  seemed  so  good  to 
me;   everything  was  so  beautiful;    the  outdoor  world  looked  to  me  as  it 

*The  same  a«  when  dominated  by  the  W  complex  hut  in  a  more  extreme  way. 

"That  it,  the  remainder  of  the  C.  complex  .subsided  into  the  "unconscious,"  whcre» 
of  course,  its  experience*  were  conserved.  They  could  he  recalled  as  a  memory  hy  B. 
As  a  system  of  ideas  the  U  complex  had  been  "fluwcrittK"  for  five  ycur.s.     (iul.) 
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does  to  one  who  has  been  for  months  shut  in  through  illness.  I  loved 
the  trees,  the  sky,  and  the  wind ;  but  I  did  not  love  people.  I  felt  no 
care  or  responsibility — that  is  why  I  was  so  happy.  I  remained 
the  only  personality  for  about  one  month,  when  there  came  the  fourth, 
emotional  shock  producing  period  IF. 

These  accounts  need  further  explanation.  C  remarks:  "It  seems- 
very  curious  to  me  that  the  effect  of  this  shock  was  to  change  me  not 
to  the  despondent,  despairing  mood  of  A,  which  came  later,  but  to 
the  happy  mood  of  B,"  Aconsideration  of  the  facts  in  more  detail 
renders  the  reason  obvious.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  domi- 
nant feature  of  the  B  mood  or  personality  was  the  B  complex,  and  the 
nucleus  of  this  system  of  ideas  was  the  "rebellion"  I  have  described. 
This  rebellion  again  had  its  first  beginnings  19  years  before  (period 
I).  We  have  traced  it  through  the  succeeding  years,  with  its  later 
accretions,  growing  and  expanding  in  intensity  and  extent,  like  a  polit- 
ical insurrection,  until  it  had  taken  into  itself  a  large  field  of  ideas 
and  became  the  B  complex.  Bear  in  mind  here  that  the  primitive 
germinal  first  rebellion  was  the  reaction  to  an  emotional  shock  ia 
which  fright  and  disgust  as  elements  occurred  plus  the  X  affect. 
Now  the  second  shock  which  was  experienced  at  the  third  period  was 
fundamentally  the  same  in  nature  as  that  of  the  first  period.  It  gave 
rise  to  the  same  affect,  X,  and  mental  awakening,  to  the  same  kind  of 
realization  of  her  situation,  and  the  reaction,  particularly  to  the  affect, 
was  the  same  rebellion.  But  the  rebellion  had  meantime,  in  the  years 
that  had  passed,  grown  into  the  B  complex,  and  so  it  was  this  B  con- 
stellation of  ideas  which  erupted  into  consciousness  and  dominated  the 
whole  field  of  personality.  Though  the  second  shock  awoke  the  same 
affect  as  did  the  original  shock,  it  was  consciously  mild  and  probably 
for  the  most  part  subconscious,  being  repressed  and  submerged  by 
the  reacting  emotions  of  fear  and  anger,  which  latter  blazed  forth. 
And  in  the  reaction  there  were,  also,  the  emotions  of  disgust  and  self- 
assertion  and  the  vengeful  emotion. 

With  such  emotions,  particularly  anger  and  disgust;  this  affect 
was  in  conflict  as  was  also  fear.  When  two  emotions  are  in  conflict 
both  cannot  live;  one  will  be  suppressed.  Fear  will  be  suppressed 
by  an  outburst  of  blazing  anger,  and  anger  cannot  exist  when  an 
overwhelming  fear  is  excited.  So  the  mild  X  affect  and  fear  were 
immediately  repressed  by  anger,  disgust  and  the  compound  vengeful 
emotion,  the  three  not  in  any  way  conflicting  with  one  another  but  as. 
allies  reinforcing  each  other  in  the  attack. 
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Consequently  from  the  B  personality,  which  sprang  to  life  as 
the  reaction  to  this  affect,  the  X  affect  itself  was  completely  repressed 
and  dissociated,  so  that  this  personality  is  entirely  without  this  and 
other  traits  of  the  C  personality.  Likewise,  although  this  is  not  so 
easy  to  determine,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  reproducing  all  con- 
ditions under  which  a  given  individual  would  react  normally  to  any 
given  emotion,  fear  seems  to  have  been  dissociated  from  the  B  per- 
sonality. It  is  certainly  true  that  B  experienced  no  fear  and  other 
emotions  with  which  C  habitually  reacted  to  certain  situations.  This 
question  of  the  involvement  of  the  emotions  in  dissociation  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  another  place. 

As  to  the  X  affect,  it  is  of  some  significance  that  later,  after  the 
development  of  the  third  personality.  A,  which  alternated  with  B, 
this  personality  retained  this  affect  (as  well  as  fear  and  others  lost  to 
B)  and  the  awakening  of  this  affect  in  A  would  regularly  change  this 
personality  to  B;  that  is,  repress  the  A  personality  and  awaken  B. 
Many  times  other  emotions,  particularly  anxiety,  (fear)  would  have 
the  same  effect,  but  the  affect  in  question  would  always  induce  the 
change. 

FVom  one  point  of  view  it  may  be  maintained  that  all  this  emo- 
tional reaction,  called  "shock,"  (that  primarily  called  into  being  the  B 
personality)  was  a  defense  reaction.  It  certainly  was,  as  any  out- 
burst of  anger  may  be  a  defense  reaction,  as  it  is  in  the  bull  in  the  ring 
of  a  Spanish  bull-fight.  Under  other  conditions  anger  as  an  element 
in  the  pugnacity  instinct  may,  like  other  emotional  impulses,  be  an 
attacking  reaction. 

But  labelling  with  names  does  not  give  us  any  insight  into  the 
mechanism  of  a  reaction  any  more  than  labelling  a  machine  an  auto- 
mobile gives  us  any  idea  of  its  mechanism.  It  gives  only  a  teleological 
meaning  to  the  machine. 

What  is  a  fruitful  (]uesti()n,  however,  is  whether  the  "shock  was 
a  defense  to  an  external  aggression  or  to  the  urge  of  an  unacceptable 
subconscious  wish  containing  the  repressed  affect  X.  Some  will  wish 
to  make  this  latter  interpretation.  It  is  entirely  incompatible,  how- 
ever, with  the  fact  that  the  same  conflict  and  "shock"  had  previously 
occurred  under  conditions  when,  even  if  there  had  been  such  a  wish, 
it  could  not  have  been  unacceptable,  as  there  was  no  reason  therefor, 
but  on  the  contrary  it  would  have  been  her  duty  to  have  fulfilled  it. 
It  is  useless  in  this  case  to  work  that  trumpery  affect  business  in  this 
way. 
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Furthermore,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  we  find  from  a  study  of 
cases  of  multiple  personality  that  after  two  independent  systems  of 
ideas  have  been  formed,  almost  any  emotional  shock  is  liable  to  cause 
the  displacement  of  one  system  and  the  substitution  of  the  other 
system.  This  was  observed  over  and  over  again  in  the  case  of  Miss 
Beauchamp,  as  it  was  in  this  case.  Why  it  should  be  so  is  not  always 
obvious  at  the  time  of  any  given  occurrence.  That  there  is  a  specific 
psychological  reason  and  dynamic  mechanism  we  cannot  doubt.  Un- 
doubtedly if  we  could  probe  sufficiently  extensively  into  the  uncon- 
scious in  each  instance  we  should  find  that  subtile  associations  in  the 
substituted  systems  had  been  struck  and  the  change  determined  by  this 
stimulus.  When  the  associated  element  is  organized  with  strong  emo- 
tions the  discharge  of  the  emotion  more  easily  represses  and  disso- 
ciates the  rival  conflicting  systems.  This  gives  the  appearance  that  it 
was  the  emotion  alone,  as  an  isolated  factor,  which  induced  the  alter- 
nation of  personality: 

What  happened  then  when  the  change  of  personality  took  place 
was  this:  The  acquired  B  complex,  which  had  been  developing  in  con- 
tent and  conative  intensity,  surged  up  as  a  reaction  from  the  uncon- 
scious (where  it  had  been  conserved  during  the  normal  mood  in  a 
dormant  condition),  came  into  conflict  with  the  A  mood  and  repressed 
and  replaced  this  previously  dominating  side  of  her  nature.  By  this 
dissociation  this  side  was  put  out  of  commission  so  to  speak.  In  turn 
it  remained  dormant,  of  course,  conserved  as  unconscious  neurograms, 
ready  to  be  resurrected  under  favoring  conditions  by  appropriate 
stimuli. 

But  in  the  formation  of  the  B  personality  there  was  more  than 
this;  otherwise  there  would  not  have  been  generated  a  personality; 
the  alteration  would  have  been  limited  to  the  incursion  into  the  field 
of  consciousness  only  of  the  B  complex  as  had  so  often  happened  be- 
fore. On  the  one  hand  a  larger  synthesis  took  place.  The  B  com- 
plex dragged  out  of  the  storehouse  of  the  unconscious  the  acquired 
and  conserved  ideas  and  other  experiences  of  childhood  and  girlhood 
that  had  an  associative  relation  to  the  system  which  formed  the  B 
complex. 

On  the  other  there  was,  as  we  shall  see,  a  dissociation  of  certain 
innate  dispositions,  instincts  and  sentiments  belonging  to  normal  per- 
sonality. Specifically  the  most  important  of  these  were,  the  instinct 
of  self-abasement  and  its  self  regarding  sentiment,  the  "tender  emo- 
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tion"  (affection)  and  its  parental  instinct,  the  X  affect  and  its  instinct, 
fear  (instinct  of  flight)   and  vengeful  emotion. 

The  emotions  and  their  instincts  and  the  innate  dispositions, 
•appetites  and  tendencies,  being  psychophysiological  arrangements 
'inborn  in  the  organism  and  not  acquired,  are  the  very  foundations  of 
human  personality.  Without  a  recognition  of  them  and  without  as- 
;signing  to  them  their  proper  parts  and  due  weight  in  determining  men- 
tal traits  and  behaviour  alterations  of  personality  cannot  be  explained 
or  understood.-^ 

The  justification  for  the  interpretation  I  have  given  of  the  gene- 
sis of  the  B  personality  is  found  in  an  analysis  of  its  manifested  char- 
acteristics. In  the  first  place  this  B  phase  by  common  consent,  even  in 
the  opinion  of  those  who  were  in  entire  ignorance  of  what  had  psycho- 
logically occurred — i.  e.,  the  alteration  of  personality, — was  much 
younger  in  character  than  the  mature  C.  She  appeared  to  be  a  young 
girl  of  1 8  or  19  years  of  age.  Her  friends  spoke  of  her,  when 
remarking  on  her  improved  health,  as  "being  as  she  used  to  be."  She 
looked  younger."  As  I  myself  observed  her  on,  I  might  almost 
say,  hundreds  of  occasions,  the  contrast  between  the  actual  age  of  the 
subject  and  the  apparent  age  of  B  as  indicated  by  expressions  of  face, 
the  vivacious  mannerisms,  the  girlish  attitude  of  mind,  points  of  view, 
tastes,  etc.,  was  remarkable. 

All  this  together  with  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  many  of  the 
responsibilities  of  life  and  of  the  duties  and  conditions  which  pertain 
to  motherhood,  social  relations,  and  conventions,  made  up  a  picture 
•of  youth  that  was  unmistakable.  The  contrast  between  the  mature 
C  and  the  girlish  B  became  almost  dramatic  when  the  change  of  pcr- 

"The  science  of  human  personality  is  becoming  a  special  branch  of  psychology  and 
\%  based  upon  the  recognition  and  study  of  the  innate  psycho-physiological  systems  of 
-which  a  few  are  mentioned  here.  Of  the  most  recent  works  on  this  subject,  tliose  of 
Alexander  F.  Shand  (The  F'oiniflations  of  Character)  and  William  McDougall.  (Social 
F'>ychol<)gy)  are  the  most  important  coiitrii)Utioiis.  Tlioy  arc  l)asc(l  on  tlio  study  of 
normal  behaviour.  Abnormal  alterations,  such  as  are  nu-t  with  in  tiic  psychoses  and 
multiple  personality,  will  prove  to  be  a  more  fruitful  field  tor  study  and  will  i)rovidc 
more  valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  normal  mechanisms,  just  as  the 
pathology  of  the  nervous  system  has  done  for  «»ur  knowledge  of  its  anatomy  and  i)hys- 
tology.     I)i<iease  dissects  the  minci  far  better  tiian  can  introspection  or  observation. 

In  a  letter  written  in  the  phase  A  to  me  she  writes:  "H  seems  to  revert  to  the 
time  before  all  the  sorr«iw  and  trouble.  She  writes  in  the  diary  |kei)t  at  my  direction 
by  the  diflfcrent  personalities)  as  I  used  to  feel.  .She  'won't  be  utdia|)|)y ;'  she  'will 
have  a  good  time.'  etc.  She  seems  younger  than  I.  someway.  I  lind  that  my  friends 
often  think  me  more  'like  myself,'  when  H  is  here;  she  also  spends  money  as  I  used 
to  and  will  not  arknowlrdgr  the  necessity  of  eeoiiomiring.  .  .  ."  In  another  letter 
•be  writes;  "Then  ran»e  the  time  when  I  was  wh«)lly  \\.  liverything  but  my  own 
pleaiture  was  caot  to  the  wind  I  felt  and  acted  like  a  girl  of  18,  and  I  know  that  I 
iookfd  yeart  younger  than  I  do  now." 
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sonallty  took  place  suddenly  as  it  later  frequently  did  in  my  presence. 

When  we  come  to  analyze  the  traits  which  gave  this  impression 
of  youth  we  see  that  it  was  justified.  One  side  of  C's  character,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  a  love  of  happiness  and  the  pleasures  which  induce 
the  joy  of  life.  This  side  was  dominant  in  B  ;  but  the  kind  of  pleasure 
which  appealed  to  B  was  not  only  that  which  appeals  to  youth  but  that 
which  had  particularly  appealed  to  the  subject  when  a  young  girl. 
It  was  "tramping  through  the  woods  in  the  hottest  days  of  summer," 
canoeing  and  rowing  in  boats,  walking,  riding  in  electric  cars — in  fact, 
the  out-door  life  that  appealed  to  her  most  strongly  and  was  her 
greatest  enjoyment.  "Oh,  wouldn't  I  just  love  to  tramp  through  the 
woods  or  sail  off  over  the  waves,  or  anything  exciting,"  she  wrote. 
Such  of  these  things  as  she  had  been  able  when  a  little  girl  to  indulge 
in  she  then  enjoyed.  As  a  child  and  during  girlhood  she  liked  camp- 
ing out  and  sailing,  but  as  she  grew  older,  say  about  sixteen  or 
eighteen,  she  became  afraid  of  the  water  and  row  boats.  Canoeing 
she  had  never  done  before  her  marriage  and  then  was  afraid  of  it. 

We  have  seen  that  childhood's  experiences  are  conserved  in  the 
unconscious  (neurographic  residua)  although  they  may  never  come 
to  the  surface  of  consciousness  unless  resurrected  by  some  device  or 
accident.  Accordingly  in  the  case  of  B  everything  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  conserved  sentiments,  with  their  organized  emotions 
and  feelings,  of  the  pleasure  of  childhood  and  adolescent  life,  senti- 
ments by  which  the  young  girl  was  governed,  were  resurrected.  The 
play-instinct,  or  innate  disposition,  long  repressed,  particularly  was 
revived  and  played  a  large  part  in  determining  behaviour.  The  re- 
arrangement of  this  and  other  innate  dispositions  will  be  more  con- 
veniently discussed  later  in  connection  and  contrast  with  the  A  per- 
sonality. 

Of  course  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  divsion  between  different 
periods  of  life,  one  running  into  the  other,  and  the  ideas,  sentiments, 
desires,  habits,  etc.,  of  one  period  may  continue  more  or  less  un- 
changed well  into  another  and  beyond.  So  obviously  we  cannot  as- 
cribe with  precision  to  a  past  definite  age  traits  of  character  of  the 
kind  we  are  considering.  Such  traits  belong  to  the  evolutional  de- 
velopment of  the  individual;  they  tend  to  become  modified  by  the 
clash  with  new  experiences,  and,  when  incompatible  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  habits  acquired  by  new  experiences,  to  become  repressed — 
when  not  incompatible  they  may  persist  late  into  adult  life.  So  some 
of  these  traits  have  persisted  as  a  side  to,  or  as  elements  in  the  char- 
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acter  of  B.  C.  A.  into  her  present  life;  some,  however,  have  been 
modihed  or  repressed  into  the  unconscious.  As  age  advances,  as  the 
child  passes  into  adolescence  and  then  into  maturity,  there  comes  wider 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  environment,  of  its  dangers  and  other 
relations,  a  more  true  and  complete  conception  of  the  meaning  of  life, 
a  more  extensive  world  view,  and  a  recognition  and  assumption  of 
duties,  cares,  and  responsibilities.  And  all  these  acquisitions  tend 
to  form  a  conscious  organism  with  new  sentiments  which  give  new 
acquired  reactions  to  stimuli  in  place  of  the  old  reactions,  (traits  and 
other  conative  tendencies).  Activities,  for  example,  which  before 
received  their  impulses  from  play  dispositions  are  later  inhibited  by 
sentiments  invested  with  the  instinct  of  fear  (flight).  So  B.  C.  A. 
acquired  a  fear  of  the  water  (boats,  canoeing)  and  a  dislike  of  bugs 
and  mosquitoes  and  electric  cars.  Why  these  changes  in  her  mental 
reactions  took  place  we  cannot  say  without  making  a  more  extensive 
search  into  the  experiences  of  her  past  life,  and  the  information  when 
acquired  would  hardly  repay  the  time  and  labor  of  the  inquiry.  We 
cannot  say,  for  example,  why  she  has  disliked  electric  cars  without 
resurrecting  the  memories  of  past  experiences  pertaining  to  them  and 
other  associated  ideas.  Perhaps  the  dislike  arose  simply  out  of  the 
noise  and  resulting  discomfort  and  headaches;  or  it  may  have  had  a 
more  subtile  cause  in  associated  ideas  of  danger  which  would  not 
appeal  to  a  girl,  or  possibly  such  objects  may  more  subtly  still  be  the 
symbolic  expression  of  some  unconscious  process.  It  does  not  bear 
upon  our  present  problem.  (The  dislike  of  mosquitoes  and  bugs  very 
probably  arose  from  having  been  bitten  and  poisoned  badly  by  them 
when  a  child). 

There  were  certain  other  youthful  traits  and  tastes  in  B  which 
arc  worth  mentioning.  This  personality  was  extravagant  in  money 
matters.  "She,"  the  personality  A  wrote,  "spends  money  as  I  used 
to,  and  will  not  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  economizing."  That  is 
to  say,  the  regulation  of  the  househoKl  ami  personal  expenses,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  business  sense,  and  proper  appreciation  of 
the  financial  management  was  scarcely  recogni/eil  by  B  who  desired 
to  spend  money  as  B.  C.  A.  had  done  as  a  girl,  before  being  initiated 
into  the  responsibilities  of  domestic  management.  iJkc  such  a  girl, 
to  the  discomforture  of  the  other  personality,  she  spent  money  as  if 
all  were  pin  money,  without  appreciation  of  making  ends  meet  in  the 
management  of  the  houschoKI. 

Another  and  what  will  seem  a  strange  peculiarity  of  B  was  the 
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feeling  that  she  was  not  the  mother  of  her  child.  "I  am  not  his 
mother,"  she  would  say.  "He  is  not  my  son" — "I  never  was  mar- 
ried." "I  know  all  her  experiences,"  she  wrote  me  in  a  letter,  "but 
they  are  her  experiences  not  mine.  Why!  /  was  never  married.  Dr. 
Prince,  and  I  am  not  Willie's  mother.  All  those  experiences  belong 
to  A.  I  know  she  had  them,  but  then,  so  do  you.  The  only  difference 
is  that  I  know  exactly  what  she  thought  about  them."  Indeed  she  car- 
ried this  so  far  as  to  entirely  neglect  the  responsibility  of  looking  after 
his  life.  This  was  true  also  of  the  time  when  B.  C.  A.  was  ruled  by  the 
B  complex  before  the  change  to  the  B  personality.  On  one  such 
occasion  for  example,  she  allowed  this  young  boy  to  take  a  long  jour- 
ney of  many  hundred  miles  through  the  west,  roughing  it  in  the  woods 
and  canoes,  without  a  care  or  anxious  thought  on  her  part  during  the 
whole  time  he  was  gone.  All  the  arrangements  were  made  by  others 
while  she  herself  did  not  even  go  to  the  station  to  see  him  off.  Prev- 
iously she  had  always  felt  the  greatest  motherly  solicitude  for  the  boy, 
even  foolishly  devoted  to  him,  and  could  not  bear  to  be  parted  from 
him  even  to  accompany  her  husband  on  a  journey. 

This  peculiar  trait  is  easily  understood  on  the  theory  that  rebel- 
lious B  was  largely  a  systematized  resurrection  of  pre-marital  com- 
plexes and  in  fact  dissociations  of  the  tender  emotion  (parental  in- 
stinct). I  have  already  pointed  out  that  B  regarded  the  "rebellious" 
complexes  as  herself,  but  not  the  other  ideas  of  B.  C.  A.  In  referring 
to  the  former,  as  I  have  said,  she  used  the  word  I,  saying,  I  thought 
so  and  so,  but  she  did  not  use  such  expressions  regarding  the  othey 
systems  of  B.  C.  A.'s  thought  after  the  genesis  of  these  rebellious 
complexes.  Likewise  she  regarded  as  her  own  the  earlier  youthful 
experiences  before  dissociation  occurred.  In  the  constellation  of  her 
complexes  none  of  the  experiences  of  ra>aternity  (which  occurred 
after  the  development  of  the  rebellious  complex)  were  synthesized, 
any  more  than  the  sentiments  and  other  conflicting  thoughts  of  the  A 
phase.  Even  in  the  embryonic  contrary  impulses  of  the  B  complex, 
it  will  be  remembered,  there  were  dislikes  to  "fuss"  over  the  baby  con- 
flicting with  the  maternal  instinct.  She  never,  therefore,  felt  that 
motherhood  was  a  part  of  her  own  experience. 

I  said  that  the  parental  instinct  with  the  emotion  of  tender  feel- 
ing was  dissociated.  This  absence  of  tender  emotion  (affection)  was 
also  manifested  in  her  attitude  towards  the  different  members  of  her 
family  and  her  friends.  As  a  girl  she  was  markedly  affectionate  just 
as  A  and  later  C  was,  but  as  B  she  had  lost  this  trait.     She  neglected 
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her  family  most  shockingly,  in  a  way  that  showed  complete  absence  of 
the  impulses  that  come  from  tender  feeling,  and  without  the  slightest 
compunction  or  recognition  of  the  fact  that  she  was  wanting  in  aftec- 
tion.  I  might  give  numerous  specific  instances  of  this  but  refrain  from 
doing  so  for  obvious  reasons.-'^  B  liked  people  but  for  other  reasons 
than  those  which  depend  on  personal  affection.  This  absence,  then» 
of  the  tender  emotion  with  its  impulses  was  the  second  factor  in  de- 
termining the  feeling  that  B  had  of  not  being  the  mother  of  her  child. 
It  also,  of  course,  prevented  the  building  up  a  new  sentiment  of  ma- 
ternal affection  through  experience.  All  this  is  in  conformity  with 
our  interpretation. 

The  way  other  instincts  and  innate  dispositions  were  affected 
will  be  better  described  in  connection  with  the  A  personality  for  con- 
trast. 

Another  peculiarity  of  B  was  the  change  in  literary  taste.  The 
lighter  reading  in  which  B  found  pleasure  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  literature  dealing  with  the  deeper  problems  of  life  that  appealed 
to  A.  This  difference  has  been  touched  upon  by  C  in  her  account.  It 
would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  enter  into  the  psychological  reasons 
for  it. 

It  remains  to  point  out  that  the  re:ictions  of  the  personality 
in  accordance  with  the  new  synthesis  were  intensified  and  became  the 
sole  reactions  by  the  fact  of  the  dissociation  of  those  systems  of  ideas 
which  represented  the  wider  world  view  and  which  were  organized 
with  instincts  and  innate  dispositions  now  inhibited.  Those  systems 
were  the  outcome  of  the  cares,  anxieties,  responsibilities,  and  sorrows 
of  later  life.  All  these,  which  were  acquired  and  had  their  origin 
at  a  comparatively  late  period,  had  subsided  into  the  unconscious  and 
ceased  to  influence  the  conscious  life  and  give  rise  to  their  corre- 
sponding reactions.  The  emotions  and  sentiments  of  anxiety,  remorse,, 
self-reproach  and  despair,  so  conspicuous  in  the  A  phase,  were  com- 
^^^■— — ^— ^— ^^^"^  ■• 

"C  writei:  "To  me  thi«  point  of  the  affections  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
curious.  As  a  child  and  young  Rirl  I  was  affectionate,  shy,  proud,  and  reserved — 
everything  that  H  was  not.  I  positively  never  had  in  me  any  of  these  traits  that  B 
exhibited  during  those  weeks     .     .     .     exce|)t  gaiety." 

This  statement,  when  analyzed,  is  in  entire  agreement  with  the  results  of  our 
tttidy.  The  ahsence  of  affection  is  what  would  he  expected  from  the  loss  of  the  pri- 
mary emotion  "tender  feeling,"  the  affective  element  in  the  i)areiilal  iiistiiict.  Shyness 
i>  determined  hy  the  instinct  of  self-ahasement  which  was  (lis.soci.itcd  from  H.  I.ike- 
wiiM!  with  the  self-regarding  sentiment  of  pride  in  one  of  its  varieties,  self-respect. 
According  to  McDougall  this  comprises  two  instincts;  that  of  self  assertion  with 
it<  emotion  of  elation,  and  that  of  self  abasement  with  its  emotion  of  suhjcction.  The 
latter  in«tinct  wr  have  seen  reasr)n  to  conclude  was  inliihited  in  H.  Hence  on  thi» 
i»,^,.,v  '.<  y'v\-   •'!<■.  -'••(lifTient  wa«  loat 
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pletely  dissociated  from  the  B  phase  and  formed  no  part  of  it.  Though 
there  was  no  amnesia  for  them  as  past  experiences  they  were  dissociat- 
ed in  the  sense  that  they  did  not  take  part  as  psycho-physiological  dis- 
positions in  the  personality.  They  could  be  voluntarily  recalled  in  an  in- 
tellectual way  as  memories,  but  like  most  memories  they  had  lost  their 
emotional  tones  and  were  not  awakened  by  any  contemplated  or  actual 
line  of  conduct.  Not  entering  the  new  B  synthesis  there  was  no  clash 
by  which  the  reactions  might  be  modified.  The  sole  reactions  were, 
therefore,  those  of  the  B  synthesis  and  were  mostly  those  of  pleasure 
and  joy.  You  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  however,  that  the  disso- 
ciated elements  of  personality  were  still  conserved  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  capable  of  being  resurrected  and  thereby  taking  part  in  the  re- 
production of  the  original  personality,  or  of  forming  by  themselves 
another  dissociated  one. 

The  temperament  of  the  B  personality  is  in  accord  with  the  con- 
ception of  a  modified  reversion  to  the  conserved  unconscious  person- 
ality of  early  life.  B.  C.  A.  "was  naturally  very  light-hearted,  happy, 
buoyant."  Later  when  going  through  the  stress  and  strain  of  her 
husband's  illness,  and  later  still  after  becoming  neurasthenic,  she  be- 
came apprehensive  and  given  to  self-reproaches,  worry,  and  depres- 
sion. She  was  racked  by  emotions  of  an  anxious  depressing  kind.  All 
this  was  enormously  accentuated  in  the  secondary  personality  A,  (to 
be  presently  described)  whom  in  banter  I  used  to  call  "Mrs.  Gum- 
midge."  Now  B  reverted  in  temperament  to  the  earlier  period;  she 
was  free  from  depression;  "had  more  courage,  was  light-hearted, 
merry;  conditions  did  not  seem  so  dreadful  as  they  did  to  A,"  and  she 
"took  things  as  they  were;"  "this  was  the  way  she  used  to  be." 

If  I  may  anticipate  a  little  the  development  of  the  A  person- 
ality, a  passage  or  two  from  letters  will  show  this  difference  in  tem- 
perament as  manifested  by  the  emotions.  B  wrote,  "A  is  nearly  crazy 
about  those  papers.  She  simply  'tears  her  hair'  and  groans,  and  then, 
presto!  change!  and  I  am  here."  Again  in  a  note  to  her  other  self 
(A)  she  writes;  "I  suppose  you  have  a  'deep-horror-then-my-vitals- 
froze'  expression  on  your  face  now.  Really,  you  suffer  more  to  the 
square  inch  than  any  one  I  ever  knew."  Although  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
ascribe  these  emotional  traits  of  A^ — a  disintegrated  personality — to  the 
normal  C,  still  they  were  and  are  at  times  noticeable  in  C  as  moods, 
or  when  under  stress  and  strain.  (C  of  course  has  pleasant  affects 
and  joyous  moods  as  well).  B  on  the  other  hand  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  such  feelings;  she  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  them; 
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they  were  completely  dissociated  from  her  ideas.  B's  sole  emotions 
were  those  of  pleasure  and  exaltation;  C's  emotions  included  unpleas- 
ant and  depressing  ones  as  well,  while  A's  stock  was  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  the  latter.  This  dissociation  of  unpleasant  and  depress- 
ing emotions  from  B  is  well  manifested  by  her  memories.  When 
C  (or  A)  recalled  (and  it  is  still  true)  an  unpleasant  experience  the 
memory  was  accompanied  by  the  original  emotion  in  its  full  intensity. 
She  lived  over  again  the  original  experience  and  manifested  all  the 
feeling  in  the  expression  of  her  face  and  in  gesture.  But  when  B  re- 
called this  same  experience  of  C  (or  A)  she  simply  remembered  it 
intellectually  as  a  fact,  without  the  feeling  tone.  In  fact  she  would 
recite  a  painful  fact  of  C's  experience  with  a  gayety  of  tone  that  be- 
tokened enjoyment  at  the  other  self's  expense.  The  same  phenomenon^ 
was  still  more  striking  in  B  as  a  coconscious  personality."*  As  a  cocon- 
sciousness  she  always  insisted  that  while  she  knew  C's  (and  A's) 
thoughts  she  did  not  feel  her  emotions.  "You  see  I  know  all  that  A 
thinks  but  I  do  not  feel  her  emotions;  she  is  all  emotion,"  she  wrote. 
This  she  insisted  upon  again  and  again.  She  only  knew  what  the 
other  personalities  felt  by  the  way  they  acted.  Similarly  the  affect 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  "rebellion"  was  dissociated  from  B.  This 
same  phenomenon  was  observed  in  the  case  of  Miss  Beauchamp. 
Sally  as  a  coconsciousness  knew  the  thoughts  of  the  personal  con- 
sciousness (B  I  or  B  IV)  but  she  was  not  aware  of  the  feelings  that 
accompanied  the  thoughts;  the  feelings  she  could  only  guess  from  the 
actions  of  the  principal  personality,  and  as  an  alternating  personality 
Sally  likewise  was  entirely  devoid  of  certain  emotions  which  were 
strongly  accentuated  in  the  other  personalities."  This  dissociation  of 
affects  from  B  helps  us  to  understand  the  difference  in  the  reactions. 
of  B.  C.  anil  A  to  the  same  stimuli. 

LECTURE  IV 

THE  A  PERSONALITY 

Period  IV 

\Vc  may  now  return  to  C's  account  of  her  dissociated  life — to 
the  point  where  she  was  about  to  describe  the  development  of  another 
personality,  A,  and  at  which  I  digressed. 


**R  lalcr  became  coconnciotM  with  the  other  prrsotialities  as  well  as  allcrnatinif 
I  phenomena  of  the  case  will  be  discuAAcd  in  another  study. 
""The  Dissociation  of  a  Personality;   pp.  150  (?). 
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Bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  B  personality  that  now  received  the 
shock  and  that  the  revelation  of  the  deception,  therefore,  was  to  a 
personality  whose  point  of  view  was  not  that  of  duty  or  affection  but 
of  mere  joy  and  pleasure. 

After  a  period  of  a  few  weeks  I  received  a  second-"  shock,  which  was 
caused  by  the  discovery  of  deception  in  matters''^  which  my  "obsession" 
had  taken  in  charge.  The  revelation  came  in  a  flash,  a  strong  emotion 
swept  over  me,  and  the  state  B,  with  all  its  traits,  physical  characteristics, 
and  points  of  view  disappeared,  and  I  changed  to  another  state  which 
we  have  since  called  A.  In  this  state  my  physical  condition  was  much 
as  it  was  before  the  first  shock,-"*  that  is,  1  was  neurasthenic.  From  a 
state  of  vigorous  health  I  instantly  changed  to  one  of  illness  and  languor ; 
I  could  hardly  sit  up,  had  constant  headache,  insomnia,  loss  of  apetite, 
etc.  My  mental  characteristics  were  also  different.  As  before,  however, 
there  was  no  amnesia  either  for  the  state  when  I  was  B  or  for  my  life 
before  the  first  shock. 

Now,  though  as  A  I  was  filled  with  most  disproportionate  horror  at 
what  had  occurred  during  the  weeks  of  my  life  as  B,  I  was  ruled  by  the 
same  obsession,  but  with  this  difference:  what  I,  as  B.  had  done  with  a 
sense  pleasure,  I,  as  A,  did  with  a  sense  of  almost  horror  at  my  own 
actions,  feeling  that  I  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  what  seemed  at  the  time 
a  sense  of  duty.  I  felt  that  I  must  carry  out  certain  obligations,  and 
I  doubt  now,  as  I  afterward  expressed  myself  to  you,  if  I  could  have 
resisted  had  I  tried,  [i.  e.  she  was  again  governed  as  formerly  by  the 
B  complex].  I  would  not  refuse  the  demand  for  help  which  was  made 
upon  me  because,  as  B,  I  had  promised  my  aid,  but  in  complying  I  was 
obliged  to  do  things  which  seemed  to  me,  as  A,  shocking  and  unheard  of. 
I  felt  that  my  conduct  was  open  to  severe  criticism  but  I  had  promiseu 
and  must  fulfil  though  the  skies  fell.  It  seems  to  me  now,  in  the  light 
of  our  present  knowledge  of  B,  that  I,  while  in  this  A  phase,  was  in  a  sort 
of  somnambulistic  state  governed  by  what  I  have  learned  were  cocon- 
scious  ideas  belonging  to  B ;  and  that  the  impulses  of  the  B  complex  were 
too  strong  to  be  resisted  ;  but  in  my  memory  my  ideas  as  B  were  at  this 
time  so  curiously  intermingled  with  my  ideas  as  A  that  it  is  useless 
to  try  to  analyze  my  mind  more  accurately.  In  mood,  points  of  view 
and  ideals  I  was  A,  but  I  did  the  things  B  would  have  done,  though 
from  a  different   incentive. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  situation  and  in  that  light  the  meaning 
of  A's  point  of  view  in  the  preceding  passage  and  in  that  which  fol- 
lows, we  must  remember  that,  when  the  original  personality  B.  C.  A. 
was  suddenly  changed  by  the  preceding  "shock"  to  the  B  personality, 
for  a  few  minutes  the  subject  was  angry,  frightened  and  felt  insulted. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  change  had  not  occurred  she  would 

'"Fourth  according  to  the  division  of  periods  here  adopted. 

"Money  matters. 

'"Second  which  brought  the  B  personality. 
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have  resented  any  further  continuance  of  friendly  or  philanthropic 
relations  with  the  object  of  her  resentment.  When  she  came  under 
my  observation  later  as  A,  she  was  overwhelmed  with  (unjustified) 
humiliation  and  blazed  with  wrath  at  the  mere  thought  of  the  episode. 
Her  governing  feeling  was  vengeful  emotion.  Even  as  the  normal 
C  she  could  not  forgive  or  forget. 

Now  imagine  the  scene :  a  person  dominated  by  such  feeling  sud- 
denly, without  apparent  rhyme  or  reason,  completely  changing  in  her 
feelings  and  point  of  view,  regarding  the  episode  as  a  lark,  enjoying 
it  and  smiling  and  happy.  And  then  in  this  frolicsome  mood  con- 
tinuing to  play  for  a  month  with  the  object  of  her  previous  wrath. 
Such  a  scene  on  the  stage  would  be  a  most  dramatic  one.  Imagine 
what  must  have  been  the  bewilderment  of  the  victim. 

Then,  after  some  weeks  of  this  play,  the  B  personality  changes 
back  to  the  disintegrated  self  A.  As  A  she  remembers  what  she  has 
done  as  B  in  complete  contradiction  to  her  previous  feelings  and 
views  of  the  episode,  herself  and  the  object.  She  is  ov^ercome  with 
horror  on  remembering  her  behaviour  (as  B)  and  yet  she  finds  herself 
ruled  by  a  fixed  idea  of  the  B  complex  and  going  on  doing,  but  from 
a  different  motive,  the  very  things  which  had  horrified  her.-" 

Keeping  this  situation  in  mind  we  can  understand  A's  feelings 
and  viewpoint  bearing  in  mind  that  all  was  morbidly  exaggerated. 

For  a  few  days  I  remained  A  and  then  owing,  I  think,  to  a  lessenittjj; 
of  nervous  tension,  I  changed  again  to  H  [personality]  and  remained  in 
that  state  for  two  or  three  weeks  during  which  time  I  was  physically  well 
and  happy  again.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  as  a  result  of  anotlicr  realiza- 
tion of  the  actual  situation,  A  reappeared  and  was  the  only  personality 
for  some  weeks.     These  changes  were  due  to  successive  emotional  shocks. 

The  following  passage  which  continues  A's  viewpoint  accurately 
describes  her  state  of  mind  when  she  came  under  my  observation. 

**Apropofl  of  this  B  states:  "I  still  continued,  in  a  sense,  as  the  B  complex  in  the 
same  way  as  durinK  the  time  when  C  lived  the  life  which  was  in  accordance  with  my 
nature  and  OOpOSed  to  hcr*t,  i.  c.,  the  out  of  doors  Hfc  diiriiiK'  the  latter  ]):trt  of  the 
second  period;  only,  a.i  a  result  of  the  time  (prridd  III)  when  I  was  the  solo  person- 
ality (thou({h  I  did  not  think  of  myself  as  such)  and  had  lived  my  own  life,  I  had, 
it  iccms  to  mc  as  I  look  hack  upon  it,  hccomcs  more  crystallized.  There  had  before 
seemed  to  be  a  conjoininK  of  two  natures,  an<l  there  was  now,  only  the  second  one, 
myself,  was  more  strongly  intcKratcd.  C,  or  rather  A,  as  1  shall  call  this  new  phase, 
had  no  amnesia  for  the  prcccdinK  |)eriod  {III),  and  as  before  was  still  i)erfectly 
aware  of  the  B  complex.  She  was  ruled  by  this  complex,  as  ("  had  before  been  ruled, 
and  kept  riKht  on  doiuK  ihinRs  in  accordance  with  the  imitulses  of  the  1)  complex.  She 
was  something  like  a  somnambulist,  I  think,  partly  reali/iiiK  the  difTercnce  in  her  con- 
«liirt  which  seemed  strange  to  her,  and  unable  to  help  herself." 
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When  you  first  saw  me  I  was  A  at  my  worst.  I  had  no  amnesia  for 
the  events  of  the  preceding  months  when,  as  B,  I  had  been  filled  with 
the  joy  of  living.  There  was  no  thought  on  my  part  of  any  "change  of 
personality" — I  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing — but  I  was  like  one 
slowly  awakening  from  a  dream.  I  was  equally  aghast  at  what  I  (B) 
had  done  for  pleasure ,  and  at  what  I  (A),  had  done  from  a  sense  of 
duty;   one  seemed  as  unbelievable  as  the  other.^" 

One  of  the  most  shocking  things  to  me,  as  A,  was  the  fact  that  I 
had  enjoyed  myself  as  B.  Had  I  committed  the  most  dreadful  crimes. 
I  could  not  have  felt  greater  anguish,  regret,  and  remorse.  I  had  been 
dominated  by  the  fixed  ideas  and  obsessions  of  B ;  I  had  felt  that  I  must 
respond  to  any  call  for  help  made  by  this  person  [the  drug-addict]  even 
though  it  was  against  my  inclination  and  judgment  to  do  so ;  there  seemed 
no  choice  for  me  in  the  matter — I  had  to  f'^  I  could  see  no  point  of  view 
but  my  own.  To  do  what  seemed  my  plain  duty  I  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice myself  in  every  way,  but  could  not  see  that  I  (A)  was  now  causing 
as  much  anxiety  to  my  family  as  I  had  previously  done  as  B ;  that  I  was- 
sacrificing  them  also,  and  that  my  idea  of  duty  was  entirely  mistaken.  A, 
it  would  seem,  was  the  emotional  and  idealistic  part  of  my  nature  mag- 
nified a  thousand  times.  My  emotions  and  ideals  as  A  were  not  different 
in  ki?id  from  those  of  my  normal  self,  but  were  so  exaggerated  as  to  be 
morbid. 

As  A  I  was  full  of  metaphysical  doubts  and  fears,  full  of  scruples. 
I  did  not  attend  church  because  I  felt  that  I  could  no  longer  honestly  say 
the  Creed  and  the  prayers.  The  service  had  lost  all  meaning  to  me  and 
so  it  seemed  hypocritical  to  take  part  in  it.  I  felt  that  I  had  utterly 
failed  in  the  performance  of  every  duty,  and  tortured  myself  with  the 
remembrance  of  every  act  of  omission  and  commission.  I  accused  myself 
of  selfishness,  neglect,  in  fact,  of  nearly  all  the  crimes'*^  in  the  calendar 
including,  in  an  indirect  way,  that  of  murder.  My  conversation 
was  always  of  the  most  serious  character, — religion  (I  believed  in  noth- 
ing), life  after  death  (of  whcih  I  found  no  hope),  and  1  dwelt  much 
upon  the  fact  that  no  one  should  be  judged  by  their  deeds  alone,  that  no 
one  could  tell  what  hidden  motive  had  prompted  any  given  act.  This 
was  because  1  had  (as  B)  done  so  many  things  which  (as  A)  I  wholly 
disapproved  of  and  felt  might  be  misunderstood.  I  did  not  understand 
them  myself  but  knew  that  my  motive  had  been  good.  1  was^  frightened, 
bewildered,  shocked,  agonized — concentrated  anguish  and  remorse.  Dur- 
ing these  weeks  1  suffered  more  than  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  any  one 
ever  to  suffer  for  anything,  and  always,  over  and  over  in  my  mind  went 
the  same  old  thoughts, —  "Why  did  I  do  as  I  did?  How  could  I  have 
done  it?     Why  did  it  seem  right?     What  would  my  friends  think  if  they 

""At  this  time  A  had  removed  from  the  environment  in  which  all  this  that  has  been 
narrated  had  taken  place,  and  had  come  under  my  care ;  she  was  then  A.  There  were 
no  longer  calls  for  duty  to  be  performed,  no  longer  responsibilities  to  carry  out.  B  was 
dormant  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  fixed  idea  to  act,  though  undoubtedly  if  the 
former  situation  was  restored  the  old  parts  would  have  been  re-enacted ;  as  it  was 
she  looked  upon  the  past  as  a  closed  chapter  and  she  was  able  to  judge  herself  as  A 
and  B.  In  the  quiescence  of  her  fixed  idea  she  was  able  to  see  herself,  though  in  a 
distorted  perspective,  and  reprobated  her  conduct  in  both  phases  of  personality,  and 
as  she  says,  was  "aghast." 

"Referring  to  the  fixed  idea  mentioned  above  of  saving  this  person. 

"Referring  to  her  husband's  illness  and  death. 
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knew?  I  was  mad!  /  was  not  myself."  Finally  I  decided  to  end  it 
all — I  could  not  live  under  such  a  weight  of  humiliation  and  self-re- 
proach. I  am  sure.  Dr.  Prince,  that  you  must  remember  how  impossible 
it  was  to  reason  with  me  as  A,  for  it  was  at  this  time  and  in  this  state 
that  I  was  sent  to  you  and  you  first  saw  me. 

Summing  up  this  statement  a  new  personality  had  come  to  the 
fore — a  personality  that  was  the  antithesis  of  B.  The  traits  which 
characterized  A  had  been  left  entirely  out  of  B  while  those  which  had 
characterized  B  were  left  entirely  out  of  A.  Both  sets  of  traits  were 
to  be  found  in  C  though  less  accentuated  and  less  freely  manifested. 
The  gaiety,  love  and  pleasure  and  joy  of  life,  the  absence  of  all  thought 
of  responsibility  and  care  belonging  to  B  had  given  place  to  serious- 
ness, a  sense  of  responsibility  and  duty,  a  feeling  of  apprehension,  to 
doubts  and  fears  and  self-reproaches.  Depression  and  sorrow  had 
taken  the  place  of  exaltation  and  joy.  The  neurasthenic  state  had  re- 
placed buoyant  health. 

Now  it  should  be  noted  that  these  latter  were  the  traits  of  the 
subject  of  C  during  the  preceding  four  year  period  of  stress  and  strain, 
and  the  succeeding  neurasthenic  period,  and  represented  a  side  of  her 
character  which  was  developed,  systematized  and  intensified  by  the 
circumstances  of  her  life.  In  accordance  with  these  traits,  habits  of 
thought  had  been  established  and  by  constant  repetition  complexes  had 
been  built.  It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  it  was  against  these  very 
A  traits  that  the  B  complex  at  that  time  had  rebelled — that  very  com- 
plex which  was  to  become  the  centre  of  the  B  personality,  and  which 
was  the  other  side  of  her  character.  It  was  during  tlic  neurasthenic 
state  that  the  A  traits  had  become  abnormally  developed  and  belonged 
to  the  neurasthenic  condition.  When  the  personality  changed  to  B 
these  A  traits  became  dissociated  but  still  remained  conserveti  as  un- 
conscious systematized  ncurograms;  now  the  A  traits  were  awakened 
once  more,  there  was  a  conflict  and  the  B  traits,  the  lighter  side  of 
her  character,  were  repressed,  dissociated  and  subsided  into  the  un- 
conscious. A  was,  therefore,  a  dissociated  personality.  She  was  the 
original  C,  if  you  please,  but  now  so  shattered  and  shorn  as  to  be 
but  an  abstract  and  wreck  of  her  former  self.  The  normal  C  possess- 
ing both  sets  of  traits  had  been,  anil  now,  rcsynthcsizcd  to  health,  is 
able  to  compare,  to  weigh,  to  modify,  to  balance  the  jiiilgments  obtain- 
ed from  the  point  of  view  of  the  B  system  with  those  of  the  A  system 
and  thus  keep  a  fairly  ccjuitablc  poise  of  mind.  The  one  counteracted 
the  other  fairly  well.  The  A  ami  B  phases  l)cing  respectively  de- 
prived  of   the   characteristics   of   the  other,   each   exhibited   its   own 
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traits  in  a  highly  intensified  degree,  and  manifested  excessive  reactions 
to  the  environment.  The  dissociated  state  A  was  plainly  a  reversion 
to  the  stress-and-strain  and  neurasthenic  period.  The  awakening  of 
A  was  the  awakening  of  a  system  of  thoughts  which  had  lain  dormant 
during  the  B  state.     Now  the  repressed  B  state  was  dormant. 

It  is  of  great  significance  for  an  understanding  of  neurasthenic 
disturbances  that  the  awakening  of  the  A  system  brought  back  all  the 
neurasthenic  symptoms  that  had  as  physical  reactions  accompanied 
this  system  at  the  time  when  it  was  dominant  in  C.  The  A  system  of 
thoughts,  emotions,  instincts,  innate  dispositions,  etc.,  and  the  physical 
symptoms  necessarily  went  together,  for  the  latter  are  the  expression 
or  reaction  of  a  dissociated  personality  that  is  deprived  of  its  sthenic 
and  exalting  emotions.  The  moment  the  sthenic  emotions  werc 
brought  back  (in  C  or  A)  the  physical  symptoms  disappeared.  The 
disappearance  of  the  neurasthenia  even  in  A  when  certain  emotions- 
were  temporarily  restored  by  suggestion  was  remarkable. 

What  caused  the  awakening  of  the  A  system?  We  have  seen 
that  the  awakening  of  the  rebellious  B  personality  was  an  emotional 
trauma  which  was  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  originally  gave  rise 
to  the  primitive  "rebellion"  as  a  reaction  to  the  emotion.  A  similar 
trauma  later  awakened  the  same  rebellion  but  one  grown  to  the  large 
proportions  of  the  B  complex.  So  in  like  fashion  the  new  trauma 
to  B  awakened  the  A  system  as  a  reaction  and  associative  phenome- 
non.    What  was  the  new  trauma  ? 

C  in  her  written  statement  does  not  give  the  nature  of  the 
"strong  emotion  which  swept  over"  her  when  the  "revelation  came  in 
a  flash."  It  was  very  different  in  character  from  the  other.  It  was  ap- 
prehension— the  apprehension  of  moral  disaster  to  the  person  whom 
she  was  trying  to  save.  There  was  no  resentment  at  the  discovered  de- 
ception, no  thought  of  wounded  self,  no  feeling  of  injury  as  mgiht  be  in- 
ferred from  the  language  of  the  writer,  but  only  the  thought  of  her  own 
responsibility  in  the  circumstances,  and  of  duty  undertaken,  and  the 
feeling  of  anxiety  for  the  future  of  this  other  person;  and  there  was 
a  sense  of  disappointment  and  failure.  These  erupted  from  the  A 
system. 

It  was  this  same  system  of  ideas,  but  organized  about  her  hus- 
band as  their  object,  which  had  been  dominant  in  C  during  the  four 
years  period  of  stress-and-strain  and  "neurasthenia."  They  had  lain 
dormant  in  the  unconscious  during  the  B  period.  Now  they  are 
struck  and  excited  to  activity.     There  is  a  conflict.     The  impulses 
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from  the  conflicting  A  emotions,  being  the  stronger,  repress  the  B  im- 
pulses and  the  A  system  is  awakened  as  a  personality. 

The  question  at  once  comes  to  mind  whether  the  object  of  B.  C. 
A.'s  solicitude  was  not  a  surrogate  for  her  deceased  husband,  a  sort  of 
symbol,  and  had  not  become  the  object  of  the  transference  (to  use  the 
language  of  the  psycho-analysts)  of  the  solicitude  which  had  previ- 
ously been  bestowed  upon  her  husband's  health  and  future  well  being; 
whether  this  new  person  had  not  been  substituted  for  the  ill  husband 
in  that  A  system  of  ideas  which  during  four  years  had  been  charac- 
terized by  responsibility,  duty,  anxiety,  disappointment,  failure,  etc. ; 
whether,  indeed,  it  might  not  be  held  that  the  solicitude  for  the  salva- 
tion of  this  drug  addict  was  not  a  defense  reaction  against  self-re- 
proach for  an  imaginery  responsibility  for  the  illness  of  her  husband. 
Such  self  reproaches  she  describes. 

If  this  were  true,  the  awakening  of  the  A  system  by  the  discovery 
of  the  deception  (which  was  only  the  banal  one  of  money  matters) 
and  realization  of  failure,  disappointment,  etc.,  would  be  all  the  more 
comprehensible  in  view  of  the  very  strong  and  close  associations 
which  the  new  object  would  have  in  the  system.  But  if  true  1  cannot 
see  that  it  would  have  any  further  or  deeper  significance.  There  was 
no  need  for  disguisement.  Certainly  solicitude  for  a  husband,  dis- 
guised in  another  person,  needs  no  disguisement  and  could  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. But  painful  self-reproaches  for  former  failure  could  not  be 
faced,  and  satisfaction  could  be  found  in  the  performance  of  a  new 
duty  as  a  sort  of  atonement. 

Again  was  there  any  subconscious  sex  wish  or  urge  that  could  not 
be  admitted  to  herself  and  to  which  the  change  to  A  was  a  defense 
reaction?  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any.  And  if  there  were 
I  am  unable  to  see  how  the  revelation  of  deception  in  money  matters 
required  a  defense  reaction  against  the  fulfillment  of  this  wish.  \\vAt 
founds  like  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

But  why  did  the  revelation  shock  B,  who  with  her  traits  would 
not  have  cared?  I  can  answer  this  from  my  intimate  and  fuller 
knowledge  of  C's  and  A's  ideas.  It  was  a  revelation  of  the  truth. 
The  true  character  of  the  object  of  their  solicitude,  "whom  everyone 
else  had  given  up  as  hopeless,"  was  revealed  in  a  flash,  and  this 
"revelation"  had  struck,  not  B,  but  the  submerged  A  (or  C)  system, 
which  immediately  emerged  in  an  uprush  from  the  unconscious.  The 
thock  was  not  to  B  but  to  subconscious  A.     Anil  the   reaction  was 
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"disappointment,"  "failure,"  "apprehension,"  etc.  Similar  phenom- 
ena have  been  observed  over  and  over  again  in  psychological  studies 
as  I  have  frequently  witnessed  them  in  this  case. 

In  a  previous  lecture^^  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
emotions  (instincts)  innate  dispositions  and  tendencies  are  fundamen- 
tal to  personality  and  I  pointed  out  that  in  abnormal  alterations  the 
dissociation  may  Involve  one  or  more  of  these.  Certain  of  these 
innate  psycho-physiological  systems  were  cited  as  having  been  re- 
pressed or  dissociated  in  this  case.  It  remains  to  study  this  phe- 
nomenon a  little  more  closely. 

Psychologists  are  generally  agreed  that  of  the  emotions  some  are 
primary,  or  elementary,  and  others  are  complex,  that  is  compounded 
of  two  or  more  emotions.  Fear  and  anger,  for  example,  are  primary 
and  the  conscious  elements,  like  all  primary  emotions,  in  biological 
instincts.  These  Instincts  serve  a  purpose  in  the  preservation  of  the 
species.  Of  the  complex  emotions  scorn  and  loathing  may  be  taken  as 
examples,  the  former,  it  is  believed,  being  compounded  of  anger  and 
disgust  and  the  latter  of  fear  and  disgust.  There  Is  not  a  general 
agreement  in  regard  to  all  the  emotions  that  should  be  regarded  as 
primary.  Joy  and  sorrow,  for  example,  are  classed  by  some  as  pri- 
mary and  by  some  as  complex.  I  made  an  effort  to  note  and  classify 
in  a  tentative  way  the  emotions  that  were  present  and  absent  in  the 
two  personalities  A  and  B  and  have  arranged  them  in  the  following 
table.  In  this  table  the  classification  of  the  primary  and  complex 
emotions  of  McDougall  has  been  followed  In  the  main. 

Of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  with  certainty  If  any 
given  emotion  Is  absolutely  absent,  as  It  depends  upon  suitable  condi- 
tions being  present  for  Its  excitation.  An  emotion  that  is  repressed 
might  still  be  excited  If  the  stimulus  were  sufficiently  strong.  Still,  It  Is 
significant  that  emotions  which  would  ordinarily  excite  a  given  emo- 
tion, say,  tender  feeling,  or  sorrow  or  fear.  In  the  ordinary  normal 
person,  or  did  do  so  In  this  subject  in  the  A  personality,  did  not  do  so 
in  the  B  personality,  or  would  awaken  In  the  latter  only  an  emotion  of 
joy  or  mirth.  Under  these  circumstances,  when  the  A  and  B  personal- 
ities respectively  came  into  being,  these  differences  were  easily  observ- 
ed, and  it  Is  noteworthy  that  then  certain  emotions  were  never  in  evi- 
dence In  each  respectively,  whether  potentially  present  or  not, 

^Lecture  III. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  a  primary  emotion  was  absent, 
for  instance  in  personality  B,  that  a  compound  emotion  which  includ- 
ed this  primary  emotion  was  also  absent.  It  is  obvious  that  disso- 
ciation of  personalities  in  which  certain  emotions  are  repressed  offer 
valuable  data  for  studying  the  problem  of  the  classification  of  emo- 
tions, more  reliable  than  do  the  usual  methods  of  introspective  analy- 
sis. 

PRIMARY  EMOTIONS,  INSTINCTS,   FEELINGS  AND  INNATE  DISPOSITIONS 


A  Personality 

B  Personality 

Anger 

Present 

(marked) 

Never    observed,     al- 
though     sometimes 
she  felt  "provoked" 

Fear 

Present 

(marked) 

Never  observed 

Disgust 

Present 

(marked) 

Never  observed 

Hunger 

Slight 

Absent  (?) 

Sexual 

Present 

Absent 

Curiosity 

Present 

Present 

Joy 

Absent 

(Present  only  Present  (marked) 

when 

excited  by  sug- 

guestion) 

Sorrow 

Present 

(marked) 

Absent 

Parental 

,  Tender- 

feeling, 

Affection, 

etc. 

Present 

Absent 

Sclf-assertior 

i         Ela- 

tion 

Present 

(in  pride) 

Present 

Self-abasement  — Sub- 

jection 

Present 

(marked) 

Absent 

Play 

/ibsent 

Present  (marked) 

Pleasurc-fccl 

ing  tones 

Rare 

Constant  (marked) 

Pain-fcclinj^ 

tones 

Present 

(marked) 

Absent 

COMPOUND   EMOTIONS 

A  Personality 

B  Personality 

Admiration 

Present 

? 

Reverence 

^ 

? 

Gratitude 

Tuscot 

( marked) 

? 
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Scorn  -; 


Anger 
Disgust 

\ 

(  Uisgi 


Fear 
Loathing  -  ta- 

^     Disgust 


Present  (marked) 
Present  (marked) 


Envy 

r  Anger 
Reproach  <  Tender-      Present 

(    emotion 
Jealousy 

Vengeful  emotion 
Shame 
Bashfulness 
Pity 
Happiness 


Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 

? 

Absent 


Absent 

Absent 

? 

Absent 

Absent  (?) 

Absent 

Absent 

Absent 

Absent 

Constant 


As  there  were  differences  in  emotions  and  pleasure-pain  feelings 
manifested  by  the  two  personalities,  so  also  the  emotions  and  feelings 
organized  with  the  same  objects  differed.  That  is  to  say,  one  and  the 
same  object  often  awakened  different  emotions  or  feelings.  For 
example,  the  moon  excited  in  A  pain,  in  B  pleasure;  woods  excited  in 
A  apprehension,  in  B  pleasure;  a  lake,  in  A  fear,  in  B  joy;  relatives, 
in  A  affection,  in  B  indifference.  Situations,  too,  that  gave  A  sorrow, 
gave  B  joy,  or,  it  might  be,  pleased  A  and  bored  B.  Likewise  with 
persons:  Y — aroused  intense  hatred,  scorn,  ect.,  in  A;  in  B  pleasant 
feelings. 

To  return  to  the  behaviour  of  the  B  and  A  personalities;  the  B 
system,  from  the  fact  that  it  had  become  for  a  month,  during  the  third 
period,  segregated  as  an  independent  and  autonymous  system,  had  be- 
come crystallized  and  easily  dissociated  as  a  whole  from  the  remain- 
der of  the  personalities.  The  same  happened  with  the  A  system  after 
it  had  become  emancipated  as  a  result  of  the  fourth  shock.  The  two 
systems  readily  changed  with  one  another  and  I  had  innumerable  op- 
portunities of  observing  the  changes  taking  place  before  my  eyes  and 
of  studying  them.  C  makes  the  following  statement  of  these  alterna- 
tions. 

Shortly  after  I  came  to  you  I  began  to  alternate  more  frequently 
between  those  two  states,  and  it  is  well  to  emphasize  that  one  marked 
change  in  the  state  of  A  developed.      In  this  state  I  now  had  complete 
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amnesia  for  my  whole  life  as  B ;  for  everything  I  thought  and  did.^*  In 
other  respects,  however,  these  states  were  identical  with  what  they  had 
been.  The  presence  of  amnesia  made  no  difference  in  the  fact  of  change 
of  personality.  As  I  see  it  I  was  just  as  much  an  altered  personality 
before  the  amnesia  developed  as  afterward.     As  B,  I  had  no  amnesia. 

The  amnesia  made  life  ver>'  difficult;  indeed,  except  for  the  help  \'ou 
gave  me  I  think  it  would  have  been  impossible  and  that  I  should  have 
gone  truly  mad.  How  can  I  describe  or  give  any  clear  idea  of  what  it  is 
to  wake  suddenly,  as  it  were,  and  not  to  know  the  day  of  the  week,  the 
time  of  the  day,  or  why  one  is  in  any  given  position?  I  would  come  to 
myself  as  A,  perhaps  on  the  street,  with  no  idea  of  where  I  had  been  or 
where  I  was  going;  fortunate  if  I  found  myself  alone,  for  if  I  was  car- 
r>ing  on  a  conversation  I  knew  nothing  of  what  it  had  been ;  fortunate 
indeed,  in  that  case,  if  I  did  not  contradict  something  I  had  said  for,  as 
B,  my  attitude  toward  all  things  was  quite  the  opposite  of  that  taken  by 
A.  Often  it  happened  that  I  came  to  myself  at  some  social  gathering — 
a  dinner,  perhaps — to  find  I  had  been  taking  wine  (a  thing  I,  as  A,  felt 
bound  not  to  do)^^  and  what  was  to  me  most  shocking  and  horrifying, 
smoking  a  cigarette ;  never  in  my  life  had  I  done  such  a  thing  and  my 
humiliation  was  deep  and  keen. 

The  bearing  of  amnesia  on  the  principle  of  multiple  personality, 
perhaps,  needs  a  few  words.  From  the  facts  as  they  developed  in 
this  case  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  amnesia 
in  no  way  affects  the  reality  of  altered  or  secondary  personality.  B 
was  quite  as  much  a  personality  before  the  development  of  amnesia 
as  afterwards.  Before  this  appeared  the  patient  as  A  in  no  way  differecl 
in  characteristics  (other  than  amnesia)  from  what  she  was  afterwards, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  B.  The  amnesia  simply  made  the  contrast 
between  the  phases  more  obtrusive;  that  was  all.  If,  therefore,  fol- 
lowing the  amnesia  each  phase  can  be  rightly  interpreted — and  of 

**This  came  about  in  the  following  way:  One  day  while  A  was  in  hypnosis  she 
suddenly  and  spontaneously  chanKi'd  to  a  different  hypnotic  state  characterized  by 
chanKC  of  facial  expression,  manner,  speech,  etc.  It  was  afterwards  recoKnized  that 
this  was  the  B  personality  in  hypnosis.  I  had  not  before  seen  or  heard  of  tlve  IJ 
personality  as  such.  I  had  only  known  that  the  subject  from  her  own  account  had 
been  in  a  neurasthenic  condition  and  had  been  through  periods  of  improvement  and 
relapses.  I  did  not  suspect  that  these  phases  of  itni)rovement  and  relapses  rei)rescnted 
phases  of  personality  such  as  was  soon  discovered  to  be  the  case.  A  few  days  after  the 
B  personality  had  ap|)carcd  in  hypnosis  this  phase  spontaneously  waked  and  alter- 
nated as  it  had  previously  dofic,  with  the  A  con)i)lex.  Ihit  now,  as  the  writer  says, 
there  was  amnesia  on  the  part  of  A  for  H.  The  explanation  for  this  is  uiuionhtedly 
to  be  foun<l  in  the  fact  that  a  new  synthesis  an<l  more  complete  dissociation  of  tlie  H 
complex  had  taken  place  through  the  cxjieriencc  of  hypnosis.  Analogous  ijluMiomena 
I  have  observed  in  making  ex|)crimcntal  observations  but  it  would  take  us  too  far 
away  to  enter  into  this  (piestion  here. 

"During  the  first  weeks  of  my  existence  as  M  I  jjledged  myself  to  drink  no  wine. 
The  promise  was  made  under  such  conditions  that  no  reasonable  person  could  have 
felt  bound  by  it.  At  H  I  realized  this  and  felt  no  obligation  to  kee|>  it  but  as  A, 
I  could  not  feel  so,  though  you  had  assured  me  over  and  over  again  that  I  was 
not  in  honor  bound. 
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this  there  can  be  no  doubt — as  a  dissociated  personality,  the  same 
must  be  true  of  it  antecedent  to  loss  of  memory.  Each  phase  had 
lost  and  gained  certain  traits  and  peculiarities,  and  what  one  had  lost 
the  other,  to  a  large  extent,  had  retained. 

An  analysis  of  the  previous  life  history  shows  that  each  repre- 
sented a  constellation  of  mental  complexes  created  out  of  the  forma- 
tive matter  of  the  past  conserved  in  the  unconscious.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  obvious  that  from  another  point  of  view  each,  before  am- 
nesia occurred,  was  rightly  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  highly  devel- 
oped "mood"  with  strong  conative  tendencies.  In  principle  the 
amnesia  does  not  affect  the  point  of  view.  One  frequently  sees  in 
lesser  degree  such  moods  in  so-called  normal  people  of  a  certain  tem- 
perament. They  are  in  fact  really  temporary  alterations  of  person- 
ality, though  it  is  not  customary  to  speak  of  them  as  such.  After 
amnesia  develops  the  conditions  in  other  respects  are  in  no  way 
changed.  If  such  alterations  of  personality  are  combined  with  a 
neurasthenic  condition  it  is  customary  to  regard  the  phase  as  one  of 
neurasthenia  or  hysteria,  and,  in  fact,  the  state  A  was  for  a  long  time 
so  regarded  until  the  other  state,  B,  was  discovered. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  study  to  describe  in  detail  the 
behaviour  of  the  two  personalities  A  and  B.  Enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  they  differed  in  character  so  widely  as  to  appear  to  be 
two  entirely  distinct  persons,  with  contradictory  traits,  desires,  feel- 
ings, points  of  view,  habits,  manners,  temperaments,  and  attitudes 
towards  their  environment  and  towards  each  other.  Alternating  as 
they  did,  the  situation  in  which  A,  at  least,  was  placed  were  often 
dramatic  and  comparable  to  that  of  the  case  of  Miss  Beauchamp** 
with  which  some  of  you  may  be  familiar. 

A  good  general  idea  of  the  two  personalities  and  their  behaviour 
has  been  given  by  the  subject  herself  in  the  two  articles  from  which 
I  have  freely  quoted.  For  further  details  I  would  refer  you  to  those 
accounts"  which  merit  careful  study. 

Nor  can  I  take  up  that  phase  of  the  problem  of  dissociation 
which  involves  coconscious  systems  of  thought.  It  is  too  large  a 
subject  and  must  be  reserved  for  a  later  occasion.  I  will  merely  say 
that  when  A  became  unaware  of  the  B  complex  and  became  amnesic 
for  her  alternating  life  as  B,  the  latter,  B,  continued  during  the  A 
phase ;   or,  in  other  words,  the  coconscious  life  was  a  continuation  of 

"Prince :    The  Dissociation  of  a  Personality,  Longmans,  Greed  &  Co. 
"'My  life  as  a  Dissociated  Personality,  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology,  Vol.  Ill, 
Nos.  4  and  5. 
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the  B  alternating  life  after  the  change  took  place  to  A  (or  C),  but 
the  latter  was  unaware  of  it. 

This  seems  very  difficult  to  comprehend  for  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  phenomenon.  Yet,  as  I  see  it,  the  mechanism  and 
principle  are  very  simple  and  the  phenomenon  is  only  an  exaggeration 
of  the  normal.  Otherwise  and  without  a  normal  mechanism  it  could 
not  occur.  B  has  also  given  in  her  account  a  very  valuable  description 
based  on  introspection  of  the  coconscious  life.  This  merits  careful 
study. 

In  later  lectures  we  will  study  the  psychogenesis  of  the  different 
personalities  in  the  case  of  Miss  Beauchamp.  In  the  published  ac- 
count of  this  case  this  aspect  of  the  problem  was  not  included  but  was 
postponed  for  a  later  occasion. 

REINTEGRATION  OF  A  AND  B  INTO  A  NORMAL  PERSONALITY  C 

You  probably  will  have  sufficient  curiosity  to  want  to  know  how 
the  reintegration  of  the  dissociated  phases  into  a  single  normal  per- 
sonality was  accomplished :  that  is  to  say  how  a  cure  was  brought  about 
and  the  original  personality  was  obtained.  It  was  very  simple  and  can 
be  told  in  a  few  words.  The  method  was  the  same  as  that  employed  in 
the  case  of  Miss  Beauchamp. 

Each  of  the  dissociated  personalities  A  and  B  could  be  hypno- 
tized. When  A  was  hypnotized  she  went  into  a  state  which  we  will 
call  a  and  when  B  was  hypnotized  she  went  into  a  state  which  we  will 
call  b.  Now  both  these  states  could  be  still  further  hypnotized.  When 
the  process  of  hypnotizing  a  was  carried  further  a  state  was  obtained 
which  we  will  provisionally  call  x.  When  the  process  of  hypnotizing 
b  was  carried  further  a  state  was  obtained  which  we  will  call  provi- 
sionally y.  Now,  when  studying  these  two  hypnotic  states,  x  and  y, 
they  were  found  to  be  the  same  state.  That  is  to  say  they  had  the 
same  memories  and  other  traits  of  personality.  Furthermore  they 
were  found  to  be  a  combination  of  both  a  and  /;,  possessing  all  the 
memories,  emotions  and  innate  dispositions  which  were  lost  in  A  and 
therefore  posscsseil  by  B  ami  all  those  that  were  lost  in  B  and  there- 
fore possessed  by  A.  in  other  words,  it  was  the  complete  normal  per- 
sonality but  in  the  hypnotic  state.  This  hypnotic  state,  therefore, 
which  had  been  previously  labeled  both  x  and  y  was  now  labeled  c.  All 
that  remained  to  do,  therefore,  was  U)  wake  up  c  and  the  trick  would 
be  done,  for  we  would  then  have,  theoretically,  the  normal  C  per- 
sonality. So  this  procedure  was  carried  out  ami  the  normal  personality 
was  obtained. 
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APPENDIX 

And  now  after  this  serious  and,  I  fear,  dry  analysis,  may  I  end 
with  a  bit  of  fun — with  some  verses  which  I  borrow  (without  permis- 
sion but  with  profuse  thanks,  in  advance)  from  our  esteemed  con- 
temporary "Punch"  who  under  date  of  February  24,  1909,  printed 
the  following  apropos  of  the  B.  C.  A.  case,  the  subject  of  our  study. 

A  AND   B 

(In  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology  is  described  the  case  of  a  lady 
who,  owing  to  nervous  strain  and  shock,  became  two  different  personalities  which 
suddenly  alternated  with  each  other.  The  two  states  she  called  A  and  B.  As  A 
she  was  a  pattern  of  propriety ;  as  B  she  enjoyed  doing  what  she  knew  would 
annoy  herself  as  A.) 

A.  Whenever  I  am  A 
The  perfect  saint  I  play ; 

My  virtues  are  noted, 

And  I  am  devoted 
To  doing  good  works  all  day. 
My  spirit  stands  aghast 
At  anything  that's  fast. 

And  I  shrink  from  the  host  of 

Bad  people  who  boast  of 
A  purple  and  lurid  past. 

A  proper  and  prim  young  girl, 
A   hair-very-trim   young  girl, 
A  chaste,  unemotional,  highly  devotional. 
Terribly  grim  young  girl. 

B.  Whenever  I  am  B 
I  am  the  very  D, 

Delighted  in  joking 

And  cigarette  smoking 
And  having  a  rare  old  spree. 
I  dance  the  night  away 
In  haunts  that  are  bright  and  gay, 

And  joyfully  revel 

In  playing  the  devil 
And  shocking  myself  as  A. 
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A  giddy  and  glad  young  girl, 
A  boisterous,  mad  young  girl, 
A  daring,  high-kickery  kind  of  Terpsichore, 
Almost  a  bad  young  girl. 

A.  A  highly  correct  young  girl, 
An  ultra-select  young  girl, 

A  pink-of-propriety,  Dorcas-society, 
Most  circumspect  young  girl. 

B.  A  \try  alert  young  girl, 

A  cheeky  and  pert  young  girl, 
A  rackety,  rollicking,  merrily  frolicking, 
Bit-of-a-flirt  young  girl. 

A.  An  omnibus-ride  young  girl — 

B.  A  straddle-astride  young  girl — 

A.  A  strict  Sabbatarian — 

B.  Thorough  barbarian — 

A.  &  B.  Jekyll  and  Hyde  young  girl. 


A  DIVIDED  SELF 

BY  CHARLES  E.  CORY 

ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR   OF    PHILOSOPHY,    WASHINGTON    UNIVERSITY. 

THE  following  is  a  brief  report  of  a  case  of  dissociation.  It 
has  some  features  of  interest  to  students  of  abnormal 
psychology.  I  shall  refer  to  this  divided  self  as  A  and  B. 
Although  A  has  been  changed  in  some  ways  by  the  disso- 
ciation her  memory  is  continuous  with  the  original  self.  B  is  a  secon- 
dary personality. 

A  is  a  woman  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  the  fifth  of  a  family  of  six 
children,  all  living.  The  father  was  fifty-six  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  mother  is  still  living.  The  mother's  side  is  negative.  The  fath- 
er, an  habitual  drinker,  committed  suicide.  One  brother  has  reputed 
"psychic  powers."  A,  while  not  robust,  has  no  organic  trouble. 
As  a  child  she  was  very  emotional,  high-tempered,  and  much  older  in 
manner  than  her  years.  She  has  never  had  any  serious  illness.  Her 
height  is  five  feet,  and  she  weighs  eighty-one  pounds.  This  is  seven- 
teen pounds  under  her  maximum  weight.  At  present  she  is  a  sales- 
woman, and  is  considered  a  good  one. 

B's  appearance  as  an  alternating  self  began  about  three  years 
ago.  The  change  was,  at  first,  accompanied  by  brief  trauma.  This 
has  now  disappeared,  and  the  change  is  generally  made  without  distur- 
bance. The  transformation  produces  a  marked  change  in  the  face 
and  bearing.  Respiration  is  deeper,  and  goes  from  eighteen  to  twen- 
ty. The  body  is  slightly  flushed,  and  the  eyes  are  brighter.  The 
expression  of  the  whole  face  is  altered.  Her  manner  is  vivacious  and 
aggressive.  The  timidity  of  A  is  replaced  by  the  utmost  confidence 
and  self-assurance.  Although  A  may  have  been  fatigued  no  trace  of  it 
will  be  seen  in  B.  Indeed  I  have  never  known  B  to  show  any  signs 
of  weariness.  After  A  has  come  home  utterly  exhausted,  too  tired 
to  eat,  B  has  come,  eaten  a  hearty  dinner,  and  enjoyed  the  evening. 
This  new  influx  of  strength  is,  in  itself,  a  nice  study,  and  affords  fur- 
ther evidence  of  James'  and  Sidis'  doctrine  of  various  levels  of  energy. 
The  cause  of  the  dissociation  was,  undoubtedly,  a  shock  which 
A  received  from  the  tragic  death  of  her  father.  A  loss  of  coordina- 
tion followed  this  event,  and  for  a  while  she  was  hardly  able  to  walk. 
It  was,  as  she  says,  "Like  learning  to  walk  again."     At  this  time  hal- 
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lucinations  began  to  appear.  Further,  according  to  B's  statement,  it 
was  at  this  time  that  she  secured  partial  control  of  the  body.  The 
behavior  of  A,  from  that  time,  shows  noticeable  signs  of  instability. 
She  was  subject  to  moods  of  extreme  vanity,  and  occasional  bits  of 
conduct  which  were  to  her,  at  the  time,  inexplicable,  such  as,  without 
intention,  getting  out  of  bed  and  going  through  weird  dances.  Many 
things  occurred  during  the  years  that  followed  that  now  clearly  show 
that  a  well-organized  subconscious  complex  was  formed,  and  that,  at 
the  time,  it  exerted  a  dominating  influence.  It  was  not,  however,  un- 
til A  was  twenty-six  that  she  learned  of  B's  existence,  and  then  what 
little  she  knew  was  shrouded  in  mystery.  I  give  A's  own  account 
of  the  incident.  "One  evening  while  alone  in  the  house  I  was  seated 
at  the  piano,  and  it  seemed  like  something  said  to  me,  'take  a  deep 
breath,'  and  a  sound  of  singing  came  from  me  that  I  had  never 
heard  before,  and  it  frightened  me.  Just  before  the  song  I  shuddered 
as  if  something  had  possession  of  me.  I  went  to  the  kitchen  to  get  a 
drink  then,  and  I  asked  mentally  who  that  was  that  sang,  and  I  got 

the  name ."    It  was  several  weeks,  however,  before  B  learned, 

to  use  her  expression,  "to  get  completely  out,"  or  to  submerge  A,  and 
take  full  possession  of  the  body.  Since  that  time  they  live  as  alter- 
nating selves.  If  A  is  abstracted  B  may  appear.  Generally  A's  con- 
sent is  required,  but  sometimes  B  will  catch  her  off  her  guard  and  be 
"out"  before  she  knows  it.  Much  as  she  desires  to  come  she  has  a 
dread  of  meeting  awkward  situations,  and  as  a  result  of  this  fear  she 
leads  a  very  restricted  life.  In  the  immediate  household  A's  mother 
is  the  only  one  that  has  seen  her.  For  a  year  A  was  completely  mys- 
tified by  the  strange  appearance.  B  had  announced  herself  as  the 
reincarnation  of  the  soul  of  a  Spanish  woman,  and  this  claim  was,  in 
a  way,  accepted  by  A.  After  hearing  a  voice  that  was  not  her  own, 
and  singing  in  a  tongue  that,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  later,  she  could 
not  understand,  what  else  was  there  for  her  to  believe?  Thus  neither 
A  nor  B  thought  of  themselves  except  as  completely  separate  per- 
sonalities, A  assuming  that  B  on  occasions  took  possession  of  her 
body.  In  this  she  was  confirmed  by  some  spiritualistic  friends  who 
became  greatly  interested  in  her.  B's  own  idea  of  herself,  that 
it  her  belief  that  she  was  a  returned  spirit,  was  also,  of  course,  en- 
couraged by  this  atmosphere.  Over  this  coterie  of  believers  B  exerted 
a  tyrannical  influence  and  in  every  whim  she  was  indulged. 

l!)ach,   if  interested,   is  conscious  of,   ami   remembers   what   the 
Other  docs.     When  subconscious  A  plays  the  role  of  an  onlooker,  but 
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is  powerless  to  determine  B's  conduct.  Frequently  conversations  are 
carried  on  between  them.  In  this  case  an  inner  voice  expresses  the 
thought  of  the  self  that,  at  the  time,  happens  to  be  subconscious.  B 
when  subconscious  may,  if  she  chooses,  profoundly  influence  A, 
whereas  A  as  subconscious  leaves  B  comparatively  free. 

A  is  a  bright  cultivated  woman,  of  a  good  family,  and  when 
young  had  all  the  advantages  that  money  could  give  her.  B  is  older  in 
manner,  more  dignified  and  serious.  She  has  read  Sally  Beauchamp, 
Prince's  Volume  on  the  Unconscious,  and  several  works  in  the  field  of 
abnormal  psychology.  These  she  reads  with  ease  and  understanding. 
She  also  expresses  herself  with  great  clearness.  She  is  acquainted 
with  my  own  analysis  of  her  case,  and  has  helped  in  every  way  she 
could.  Yet  notwithstanding  her  ability  to  follow  a  psychological 
analysis,  after  a  full  statement  of  the  case  she  retains  unmodified  her 
conviction  that  she  is  a  reincarnated  spirit,  and  that  she  lived  and  died 
long  ago.  What  seem  to  her  to  be  memories  impose  themselves  upon 
her,  and  prevent  her  from  feeling  that  any  other  explanation  can  be 
true.  A,  however,  now  understands  enough  of  the  case  to  know  that 
B  is  a  dissociated  self,  and  much  of  her  past  life,  hitherto  strange 
to  her,  has  become  clear. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  about  this  case  is  B's  speech.  Her 
English  has  a  marked  foreign  accent,  and  has  had  from  the  first. 
The  accent  is  Spanish.  Now  at  no  time  in  her  life  has  A  studied  a 
foreign  language,  nor  has  she  ever  been  intimately  associated  with 
Spanish-speaking  people.  Not  only  does  B's  English  have  an  accent, 
but  at  times  she  speaks  automatically  in  a  "tongue"  that  is  made  up 
entirely  of  fragments  of  Spanish,  with  traces,  possibly,  of  Italian. 
She  also  writes  it  automatically.  When  spoken  it  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  imagery  and  strong  emotion.  B  was  amazed  when  she 
first  learned  that  she  could  not  translate  it  into  English.  I  here 
give  a  sample  of  this  "speech."     It  was  written  automatically. 

"El  spir  desempenarsa  Maria  Rozell  Rosa  si  exusadosa  los 
almos  los  limasa  los  immundosa  Palaisa  Rayals  Madrid  Espana  pie 
none  dusa  duer  Reyos  Ferdinando  III  si  del  hombri  carcela  mito 
De  Grandoza  espio  del  Reyos  Ferdinando  III  los  padre  houerta  el 
santa  virginus  bella  almos  fuami  del  pico  si  questa  monos  si  cruir  v  los 
mendato  spirato  del  prego  duosa  fuar  cristes  felami  Reynos  Carlos 
Naples  Italy  Carnaval  des  bella  in  carles  aquellas  Romitas Ferdinando 
III.  castilliuanos  reyos  immortalidade  almos  del  maria  Rosa  los  spir- 
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anosa  del  uberia  costa  quelle  di  si  amicos  zeus  romania  alesticad  pon 
che  nome  fluer  yoso  dente  quami." 

The  source  of  this  "tongue"  has  so  far  not  been  definitely  deter- 
mined. Repeated  hypnosis  of  A  and  B  fails  to  reveal  anything  con- 
clusive. At  a  Catholic  school  which  A  attended  when  a  girl  there 
were  three  pupils  from  Mexico  who  spoke  Spanish.  A  says  they 
were  not  friends  of  hers  and  that  she  did  not  associate  with  them,  but 
that  she  can  remember  she  was  thrown  with  them  when  taking  les- 
sons, and  that  during  these  hours  these  girls  sometimes  conversed 
among  themselves  in  Spanish.  This  would  have  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  A  to  have  unconsciously  assimilated  their  speech.  And  it 
may  be  possible  that  it  is  this,  that  twelve  years  later,  appears  in 
garbled  form  in  B's  automatic  speech.  This,  to  some  extent,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  when  B  was  put  under  hypnosis  and  taken 
back  to  the  convent  days  she  began  using  the  "tongue."  But  as  it  is 
apt  to  be  used  in  certain  levels  of  hypnosis,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  convent  association  has  any  necessary  relation  to  the  speech.  It 
would,  however,  tend  to  prove  that  its  source  belongs  to  the  period  of 
the  years  at  the  convent,  that  is,  it  is  found  in  that  stratum  of  the 
subconscious.  It  is  true  that  this  period  antedates  the  shock.  A's 
convent  life  ended  with  the  death  of  her  father.  However  the  history 
of  A's  childhood  shows,  I  believe,  that  a  condition  of  nervous  instabil- 
ity was  then  present,  and  that  the  shock  merely  sundered  associations 
that  were  already  only  loosely  organized.  But  the  difficulty  with  the 
above  hypothesis  as  to  the  source  of  the  Spanish  "tongue"  is  that  B's 
whole  character  has  been  molded  by  the  Spanish  idea.  She  is  in  all  of 
her  tastes  and  preferences  foreign.  The  idea  that  she  is  Spanish 
saturates  her.  She  is  even  fond  of  dishes  that  are,  or  that  she 
images  to  be,  Spanish,  and  no  dark  complexion  escapes  her.  And  this 
idea  embedded  in  B  as  a  subconscious  or  co-conscious  complex  has  re- 
sulted in  her  absorbing  an  enormous  mass  of  stuff  more  or  less  Span- 
ish in  character.  Most  of  it  A,  of  course,  is  unconscious  of  ever  hav- 
ing heard  or  seen.  Like  a  magnet  subconscious  perception  has  picked 
up  everything  that  is  congenial  to  it.  Out  of  this  mass,  after  due  incu- 
bation, has  evolved  the  strange  fabrications  which  when  they  enter  B's 
consciousness  impose  themselves  upon  her  as  memories,  and  when 
they  appear  they  arc  heavily  charged  with  feeling. 

Now  for  this  deep-seated  desire  for  things  Spanish  more  than 
ft  caiual  motive  must  have  been  at  work.  Nothing,  so  far,  of  an 
ftdcquatc  nature  has  been  found  in  the  convent  period.    It  is  this  fact 
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that  leaves  that  hypothesis  incomplete,  if  not  false.  Shortly  after  the 
shock,  however,  something  that  might  have  supplied  the  interest  oc- 
curred. In  fact  when  the  psychology  of  B  is  considered  no  motive 
could  be  stronger  than  the  one  that  then  arose.  It  was  then  that  A 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  X,  a  man  many  years  her  senior, 
and  for  whom  for  some  time  there  existed  a  strange  fascination. 
Mr.  X  was  a  man  strongly  Spanish  in  appearance,  and  his  mother 
was  a  Spanish  woman.  This  friendship  is  now  clearly  recognized  by 
A  to  have  been  B's  affair,  and  this  B  admits,  and  generously  exoner- 
ates A  from  all  blame.  That  is,  B,  at  the  time  existing  only  subcon- 
sciously, so  dominated  the  behavior  of  A,  in  this  instance,  that  the 
affair  really  belongs  to  her.  As  this  was  the  perioc^  of  B's  growing 
dissociation  the  influence  of  Mr.  X  upon  her  character  can  probably 
not  be  exaggerated.  It  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise.  In  many 
subtle  and  profound  ways  she  was  shaped  by  it,  and  of  this  there  is 
ample  proof.  And  it  may  be  that  as  a  means  of  explaining  this  bond 
of  affinity  the  idea  occurred  to  B  that  she  must  be  of  Spanish  blood. 
Once  rooted  the  idea  would  shape  all  in  conformity  to  it.  What  adds 
weight  to  this  possibility  is  the  fact  that  the  sex  impulse  was  a  central 
factor  in  the  dissociation.  There  was  a  strong  tension  here,  and  when 
the  shock  came  it  formed  the  line  of  cleavage.  Once  removed  the 
sex  complex  became  the  dominant  one  in  the  new  group.  Thus  freed 
it  acquired  new  strength.  In  B  its  influence  is  persistent  and  perva- 
sive. She  now  imagines  that  when  she  lived  before  she  was  a  large 
and  powerful  woman,  whose  passionate  nature  played  havoc  with 
many  a  lover.  For  the  frail  body  of  A  she  has  nothing  but  contempt. 
She  cannot  get  adjusted  to  A's  fragile  organism,  her  imaginary  one 
is  far  more  real  to  her.  In  hypnosis  this  fancy  of  B's  becomes  an  hal- 
lucination, and  she  sees  herself  possessed  of  all  the  feminine  charms. 
In  A's  body  she  says  she  "feels  like  a  lion  in  a  bird-cage." 

Now  the  circumstance  in  which  this  passion  was  cultivated,  and 
which  in  turn  produced  this  imaginary  body,  would,  naturally,  be  the 
one  in  which  to  seek  for  the  clue  to  the  speech.  Mr.  X's  appearance 
and  Spanish  blood  are  the  elements  in  the  situation  which,  in  that 
case,  would  have  tended  to  develop  B  in  that  direction,  and  would  fur- 
nish a  motive  for  the  use  of  the  "tongue."  The  actual  source  of  the 
"tongue"  itself,  that  is,  the  exposure  to  the  spoken  Spanish,  would 
then  be  an  additional  problem.  I  say  an  additional  problem,  for  ac- 
cording to  both  A  and  B  Mr.  X  never  spoke  a  word  of  Spanish.  This 
may  appear  to  be  putting  too  much  trust  in  their  veracity,  but  as 
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neither  has,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  shown  a  disposition  to  lie  to  m^ 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  this  instance  they  are  telling  the  truth. 
So  much  for  the  language  of  B,  and  the  admittedly  inconclusive 
character  of  the  data  thus  far  uncovered  regarding  its  origin.     I  now 
call  attention  to  another  outstanding  feature  of  the  case,  and  one  no 
less  interesting.     A  does  not  sing,  or  sings  so  poorly  that  the  above 
statement  really  needs  no  qualifications.     B  not  only  sings  but  sings 
well.     Her  voice,  according  to  a   conservative  critic,   a   well-known 
musician,  and  a  teacher  of  voice,  is  a  good  one.    His  judgment,  as  he 
expressed  it  to  me,  was  "Her  voice  with  training  would  earn  her  a 
living."     In  the  many  cases  of  disassociation  reported  I  do  not  recall 
a  phenomenon  of  just  this  character.     Although  there  is  nothing  ob- 
scure in  the    fact    itself,    that    is,    the    principles    involved    in    the 
change  are  not  far  to  seek,   still  in  this  instance  the  change   is  so 
radical  that  it  is  instructive.     The  difference   in  the  emotional  life 
of  A  and  B  is  reflected  in  the  quality  of  tone,  and  A's  timidities  and 
inhibitions  are  thrown  off  when  B  emerges.     She  sings  with  complete 
freedom  and  absolute  assurance.     In  her  own  mind  she  is  a  great 
singer.     This,  along  with  the  others  earlier  mentioned,  is  one  of  her 
fixed  ideas.     In  Spain,  she  says,  she  used  to  sing  to  great  throngs. 
If  left  to  her  own  inclination  she  sings  in  the  "tongue,"  and  always 
with  great  emotion.     When  asked  why  she  experiences  no  embarass- 
ment  when  singing,  her  reply  was  "that  after  having  been  accustomed 
to  singing  to  the  multitudes  I  don't  see  why  I  should  be  embarrassed 
by  a  handful  of  people."    This  complete  ease  of  B  is  a  source  of  con- 
tinual wonder  and  admiration  on  the  part  of  A.    A  is  conscious  of  the 
singing  and  hears  the  tone,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  she  does 
not  hear  them  quite  as  they  are.     There  are  reasons  for  thinking 
that  B's  feeling  and  high  estimate  of  her  prformance  colors  the  per- 
ceptions of  A.     Hallucination,  to  some  extent,  is  probably  present. 
This  should  not  be  construed  as  a  disparagement  of  B's  real  gift. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the  perception  of  the  sub- 
merged self,  anil  this  is  true  of  both  A  and  B,  is  ncNcr  quite  the  same 
as  those  received  when  in  the  active  role.  I'Vom  repeated  descriptions 
of  A  and  B  of  how  the  world  appears  when  they  are  seeing  it  subcon- 
sciously I  get  the  impression  that  it  is  the  same  only  less  real.  B  has 
described  it  as  "seeing  it  through  a  window,  then  going  outsiile."  In 
ihis  manner  she  says  she  saw  the  world  for  years  before  she  "got  out." 
She  describes  interestingly  how  people  appeared  to  her  when  she  first 
came  out,  and  saw  them  close  up.      I'hey  seemed  "gross  and  fleshy," 
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and  gave  her  the  Impression  of  being  in  a  "glare."  Even  now  she  has 
a  tendency  to  squint,  and  still  retains  the  appearance  of  being  struck 
with  the  novelty  of  things.  As  subconscious,  the  content  of  B's  vision 
may  differ  from  that  of  A.  She  may  note  many  things  which  escape 
A.  She  says  she  has  often  seen  things  in  a  shop  window  that  A  did 
not.  Both  can  read  a  page  at  the  same  time.  If  when  this  is  done 
the  interest  of  both  is  strong,  the  lines  frequently  appear  double.  A 
reports  that  her  hand  has  turned  the  page  before  she  was  ready,  B 
having  already  finished  it.  When  B  is  near  the  surface  A  is  conscious 
of  that  fact  through  certain  symptoms  which  have  become  familiar  to 
her.  Then,  again,  she  may  go  days  completely  unconscious  of  her 
existence.  If  B,  as  subconscious,  is  deeply  disturbed,  say  depressed  or 
angry,  A  may  also  experience  some  distress,  possibly  some  shade  of 
the  same  emotion,  or  it  may  be  a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness.  If  B 
is  so  disposed  she  can  determine  to  a  large  extent  A's  reactions  to 
situations  and  people.  For  example,  A  against  the  wishes  of  B  at- 
tended a  dinner  such  as  ordinarily  she  would  have  enjoyed  very  much. 
To  her  surprise  and  annoyance  she  found  herself  disgusted  with 
things  in  general,  and  wishing  she  were  elsewhere.  She  is  also 
capable  of  creating  in  A  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  for  a  friend  of 
long  standing.  These  statements  are  based  upon  instances  for  which  B 
later  confessed  full  responsibility. 

The  best  illustrations  of  this  tranference  of  emotion  is  found  in 
the  way  in  which  B  can,  at  will,  affect  A's  passion.  Generally  A  is 
almost  completely  without  it.  This  has  been  true  only  since  B's 
appearance,  and  it  has  been  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  A. 
B  can  immediately  transfer  the  full  force  of  it  to  A,  and  she  holds  it 
as  a  choice  threat  over  her.  This,  according  to  A,  is  the  strangest  of 
all  of  her  many  strange  experiences,  and  to  avoid  it  she  is  willing  to 
make  any  concession  to  B. 

B's  memory  is  in  some  respects  good,  even  remarkable.  Her 
memory  of  A's  early  life  is  much  better  than  A's.  She  can  describe 
in  detail  and  with  great  vividness  incidents  of  A's  childhood,  things 
that  A  is  unable  to  recall.  During  these  descriptions  by  B,  A  sees 
these  scenes  of  her  childhood  pass  before  her,  reproduced  much  as 
they  might  be  in  hypnosis.  Many  of  these  memories  A's  mother  has 
been  able  to  verify.  It  is  difficult  for  B,  however,  to  commit  a  thing 
to  memory.  But  if  it  is  A  that  makes  the  attempt  B  gets  it  with  ease. 
The  following  experience  was  told  by  B,  and  illustrates  a  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  her  memory.     After  returning  from  the  studio  where  she  had 
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been  learning,  with  some  difficulty,  the  words  of  a  song,  she  found 
herself  singing  a  song  that  had  been  sung  by  another  student  during 
the  afternoon  at  the  studio.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  mar- 
ginal impression  is  apt  to  be  retained  more  easily  than  that  which  is 
consciously  held  in  the  focus  of  attention. 

Unlike  many,  perhaps  most,  cases  of  dissociation  each  of  these 
two  selves  is  conscious  of  what  the  other  does,  that  is,  when  either 
appears  she  is  aware  of  what  the  other  has  done.  There  are  thus  no 
gaps  in  the  conduct,  and  as  far  as  the  actual  conduct  goes  there  is, 
therefore,  no  amnesia.  But  the  inner  thought  that  lies  back  of  an  act 
is  known  only  to  the  self  that  performs  it.  Of  this  inner  life  each 
knows  only  as  much  as  the  other  sees  fit  to  reveal.  In  this  regard 
they  are  related  much  like  any  two  friends  that  know  each  other  well. 

B  claims  she  never  sleeps.  But  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  she 
is,  of  course,  no  judge.  That  she  is  often  conscious  when  A  is  asleep, 
I  think  probable.  To  prove  that  she  could  thus  remain  awake,  she 
conceived,  at  my  suggestion,  a  dream  which  she  was  to  induce  A 
to  have  the  following  night.  A  later  reported  the  dream.  The  possi- 
bility of  explaining  this  by  another  hypothesis  must,  of  course,  be 
recognized,  namely,  that  it  reappeared  to  B  after  the  manner  of  a  post 
hypnotic  suggestion,  and  that  it  then  filtered  through  into  the  subcon- 
sciousness of  A.  While  this  supposition  is  possible,  all  things  consid- 
ered, the  other,  that  is,  that  A  did  just  what  she  planned  to  do,  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  more  probable.  She  offers  the  following  as  further 
proof.  A  had  promised  to  remain  up  and  let  in  a  member  of  the  fam- 
ily who  was  without  a  key.  Unwittingly  she  fell  asleep.  B,  remem- 
bering A's  promise,  awakened  her.  This,  again,  is  open  to  several 
constructions.  B's  contention,  it  may  be  argued,  finds  some  support 
in  the  fact  that  while  A  is  in  deep  hypnosis  she  remains  a  keen  obser- 
ver of  all  that  takes  place,  and  communicates  these  observations  by 
writing.  The  one  case  is,  inherently,  it  seems  to  me,  no  more  improb- 
able than  the  other.  That  proof  of  the  one  leaves  the  other  indeter- 
minate is,  of  course,  true,  and  the  evidence  for  the  latter,  so  far 
available,  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  A,  contrary  to  what  might 
be  expected,  is  a  heavy  sleeper,  and,  so  far  as  she  knows,  seldom 
dreamt. 

In  common  with  cases  of  this  type  B  manifests  an  extreme  ego- 
ism. She  is  never  genuinely  interested  in  anything  that  liocs  not  bear 
upon  her  own  welfare.  The  conversation  must  be  centered  about  her, 
her  past,  present,  or  future.    She  is  utterly  incapable  of  a  truly  unsel- 
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fish  thought  or  act.  When  the  talk  becomes  general  she  drops  out 
of  it,  and  if  it  is  extended,  she  prefers  to  disappear.  While  genial  if 
the  situation  is  to  her  liking,  she  is  prone  to  look  for  hidden  motives 
and  meanings.  This  makes  her  very  sensitive  and  easily  hurt.  When 
handled  with  care  and  tact  she  responds  quickly  to  censure  or  ap- 
proval. In  the  year  and  a  half  that  I  have  known  her  she  has  never 
refused  a  request  when  seriously  made.  At  times  I  have  had  to  ask 
her  not  to  do  certain  things  to  A,  and  in  every  instance  she  has  fol- 
lowed my  advice.  A  once  reported  that  B  had  hypnotized  her,  and 
this  B  admitted,  and  was  very  much  pleased  that  she  had  been 
able  to  do  so.  It  gave  her  just  the  sense  of  power  over  A  that  she 
very  much  desired,  yet  when  I  explained  to  her  why  she  must  not  do 
so  again  she  desisted,  and  has  not  attempted  to  repeat  it. 

I  have  said  that  the  sexual  instinct  is  at  the  center  of  the  group 
of  associations  that  constitute  B.  A  says  that  she  thinks  of  nothing 
else.  That  is  not  quite  true,  for  she  is  interested  in  her  singing.  But 
sex  is  never  far  in  the  background,  and  the  deeper  down  you  go 
into  her  subconsciousness  the  clearer  it  becomes  that  A  is  not  far 
wrong.  A's  early  training,  both  at  home  and  at  the  convent,  was 
one  of  repression,  one  that  put  a  strict  taboo  upon  all  reference  to 
sexual  matters.  The  result  upon  A's,  at  the  time,  highly  sexual  nature 
was  to  isolate  this  desire,  and  drive  it  underground.  When  the  shock 
came  the  breech  was  widened,  and  two  selves  were  formed  along  the 
lines  of  the  old  conflict.  Hypnosis  confirms  this  analysis.  It  uncovers  in 
B  a  mass  of  imaginings  of  the  most  romantic  color.  Instead  of  A's 
slight  figure,  she  sees  herself  large  and  voluptuous,  a  fascinating 
beauty.  Her  story  is  that  she  was  of  humble  birth,  became  a  dancer, 
a  courtesan,  the  mistress  of  a  noble.  These  hallucinations  she  re- 
members after  she  is  awakened,  and  they  seem  to  her  to  be  memories 
of  a  real  life. 

At  one  point  in  the  hypnosis  a  psychological  state  was  discovered 
that  was,  probably,  originally  produced  by  the  shock.  B's  memories 
of  A's  convent  days  were  being  searched  for  traces  of  the  "tongue," 
when,  unexpectedly,  she  went  into  a  delirium  of  fear  and  suffering. 
Upon  entering  this  state  she  began  to  murmur  in  a  half  articulate 
manner  in  the  "tongue,"  and  it  was  with  diflSculty  that  she  was  Induced 
to  tell  in  English  what  she  saw.  She  had  seen  the  body  of  a  lover  who 
had  taken  his  own  life.  So  terrifying  was  the  sight  that  its  original 
appearance,  whatever  Its  nature  may  have  been,  must  have  left  a  deep 
and  profound  Impression.     Two  things  about  this  experience  point  to 
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the  shock  which  A  received  by  the  death  of  her  father.  It  was  in 
some  way  associated  with  the  convent  period.  A's  father's  death 
occurred  at  that  time,  and  the  lover  in  the  dehrium  dies,  as  did  the 
father,  by  his  own  hand.  That,  in  the  delirium,  the  father's  death 
was  distorted  in  this  romantic  fashion  could  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  in  B  it  encountered  a  strong  undercurrent  of  sex  feeling. 
The  tragedy  would  thus  be  given  a  new  setting.  For  A's  father  no 
traces  of  grief  are  found,  but  down  in  her  subconsciousness  there  is  a 
house  of  horrors  in  which  lies  the  body  of  a  dead  lover,  and  even 
an  approach  to  this  spot  brings  on  great  fear.  The  influence 
of  this  hidden  and  distorted  complex  is  seen  in  the  lurid  character  of 
B's  emotional  background. 

B's  emergence,  and  life  as  an  alternating  personality,  has,  of 
course,  modified  A.  It  has,  as  earlier  noted,  resulted  in  practically 
unsexing  her.  But  it  has  not  only  modified  A,  it  has  also  changed* 
not  the  character,  but  the  conduct  of  B.  Before  she  "got  out"  she 
reached  her  ends  by  dominating  A.  She  thus  lived,  in  a  sense, 
through  A.  The  result  of  "getting  out"  and  facing  the  world  directly 
and  openly,  with  the  screen  of  A  removed,  has  been  to  hedge  in  her 
sex  impulses.  They  are  there,  but  they  seem  to  be  aroused  more 
by  ideas  and  memories  than  by  actual  contact  with  men.  She  is  sex- 
minded,  and  in  her  speech  there  is  a  boldness  that  often  embarrasses 
A.  Knowing  her  character  and  influence  as  a  subconscious  complex 
upon  the  life  of  A  it  might  be  expected  that  when  she  emerged  as  an 
alternating  personality  she  would  be  quite  irresponsible,  and  A  had, 
at  first,  such  fears.  But  these  have  proved  to  be  quite  groundless. 
In  fact  A  has  found  that  B  resents  even  harmless  attentions  .  She 
has  arrived  at  the  idea  that  she  is  A's  guardian,  and  talks  much  about 
her  superior  self-control.  In  this  idea  it  has  been  well  to  encourage 
her,  but  her  restraint  is,  in  fact,  not  moral  but  psychological.  In  the 
new  psychological  setting,  that  is,  B  as  the  dominating  personality, 
this  instinct  seems  disconcerted.  These  psychological  obstructions 
met  in  the  chronic  novelty  of  the  new  situation,  turn  her  desire  back 
into  imaginat7  scenes,  or  force  it  to  find  sublimated  forms  of  expres- 
sion. However  this  may  be,  she  is,  in  this  respect,  a  greater  dangcr 
to  A  when  subconscious  than  when  out  and  in  full  control.  A  inon 
complete  and  detailed  statement  of  the  case  than  can  well  be  given 
would  be  required  to  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the  point  imdcr 
discussion. 

It  if  a  common  thing  for  these  two  selves  to  have  long  alter- 
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cations  over  their  respective  characters.  The  drift  of  B's  charges 
against  A  is  that  she  is  light-headed  and  without  ambition,  and  that 
she  thinks  too  much  about  her  health.  Whereas  A  insists  that  B's 
claims  to  a  superior  character  will  not  bear  close  inspection.  And 
some  traits  of  B  she  is  loth  to  believe  could  belong  to  a  self  of  which 
she  is  any  way  a  part.  That  B  has  many  admirable  qualities  she  read- 
ily admits,  and  often  says  that  she  would  miss  her  very  much  should 
she  disappear.  To  enable  A  to  sing  she  has  made  many  sacrifices. 
Toward  A,  B  is  seldom  vindictive,  but  she  never  praises  her,  and 
I  am  sure  she  would  express  no  regret  at  the  news  that  she  had  gone. 
During  the  period  between  the  shock  and  B's  actual  emergence,  Awas, 
according  to  her  report,  much  more  nervous  than  she  is  at  present. 
And  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  those  years  her  condition 
much  of  the  time  would  have  rendered  her  present  employment  impose 
sible.  The  strain  on  A  with  B  subconscious  seems  to  have  been 
greater  than  it  is  under  the  present  modus  viveudi.  As  it  is,  her  peace 
depends  upon  sharing  life  occasionally  with  B.  Unless  this  is  done  B 
creates  disturbances  both  mental  and  physical  that  are  highly  undesir- 
able. 

All  theory  and  inference  aside,  the  case  presents  many  interesting 
features.  The  value  of  B's  accent  and  "tongue"  for  the  study  of 
subconscious  perception  and  memory  is  apparent.  That  some  cas- 
ual and,  apparently,  indifferent  contact  with  a  language  many  years 
since  should  thus  reappear  shows  the  possibility  of  subconscious  assim- 
ilation, and  the  way  in  which  these  memories  have  stamped  them- 
selves upon  the  mechanism  of  speech  illustrates  the  significance  of 
these  subconscious  processes.  And  of  all  that  lies  back  of,  and  is 
implied  in,  the  fact  that  when  B  uses  the  voice  it  becomes  a  musical 
instrument,  there  is  much  that  can  be  utilized  by  students  of  psychol- 
ogy and  neurology.  The  future  of  the  case  will  be,  of  course,  of  inter- 
est, and  its  development  will  be  carefully  noted. 


SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  SEX  EDUCATION* 

BY  HELEN  WILLISTON  BROWN,  M.  D. 

THERE  are  at  the  present  time,  two  general  methods  of  sex 
education,  which  may  be  roughly  classified  as  the  old  fash- 
ioned and  the  modern  types. 
The  old  fashioned  method  is  to  leave  the  child  to  get 
his  own  sex  instruction,  through  observation,  and  through  channels 
outside  the  home, — usually  children  older  than  himself,  or  vicious 
grown  persons. 

The  modern  method  is  that  in  which  the  conscientious  mother 
reads  a  thousand  books  on  "How  shall  I  tell  my  Child"  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  "tell  the  story,"  as  they  say,  not  only  handling  the  simple 
subject  of  birth  with  gloves,  but  with  thought  and  prayer  as  well. 
The  classic  result  of  this  information  is  to  overwhelm  the  small  boy 
with  emotion,  and  he  flings  himself  sobbing  into  his  mother's  arms, 
and  says,  "Now  I  know  why  I  love  you  so  much, — because  I  am  a 
part  of  you  I"  This  reaction  is  calculated  to  throw  the  psychoanalist 
into  an  extatic  contemplation  of  the  Oedipus  complex  in  the  making. 
He  may  feel  that  the  old  fashioned  method  of  leaving  sex  education 
to  the  streets,  is  a  deep,  unconscious  mechanism,  for  the  holding  in 
abeyance  of  family  ties,  since  the  information  gathered  from  the 
streets  is  not  calculated  to  raise  a  child's  respect  or  love  for  his  par- 
ents, whereas  by  the  modern  method,  every  effort  is  made  to 
strengthen  the  tie  between  the  mother  and  child,  and  to  create  what 
seems  to  be  an  unduly  sentimental  bond. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  usually,  even  the  most  up  to  date  mother, 
while  she  is  capable  of  taking  a  sentimental  pleasure  in  telling  the  child 
about  its  relation  to  herself,  will  feel  incapable  of  explaining  the  child's 
paternity.  This,  I  suppose,  could  be  regarded  as  a  desire  to  glorify 
her  own  position,  but  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  it  is  due  to 
diffidence. 

A  more  simple  explanation  of  the  old  fashioned  method  of  ignor- 
ing or  making  a  mystery  of  sex  things,  can  be  found  in  rega riling  that 
attitude  as  a  reminder  from  the  days  of  sex  worship.  As  we  all  know, 
religion  tends  to  make  a  mystery  of  its  affairs,  in  order  to  keep  its 
hold  upon  the  mind  of  the  people,  and  though  at  the  present  day,  sex 
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worship  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  we  probably  find  its  influence  in  our 
attitude  toward  sex,  both  in  our  tendency  to  make  a  mystery  of  it  to 
women  and  children,  and  to  make  a  joke  of  it  among  the  initiated. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  worked  as  lecturers  on  Social  Hygiene 
for  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities,  and  whose  chief  pre- 
occupation for  the  last  two  years  has  been  the  problem  of  reducing  im- 
morality and  venereal  disease,  the  problem  of  sex  education  looms  very 
large. 

A  psychiatrist,  who  played  an  important  part  in  the  war,  has 
said  that  since  in  two  years  of  intensive  training,  we  have  turned 
our  peaceful  young  men  into  most  excellent  fighters,  it  is  probable  that 
in  one  year  more  of  equally  intensive  and  aggressive  training  ws 
could  make  them  all  into  pacifists  and  conscientious  objectors.  We 
know,  for  example,  that  York,  one  of  the  great  fighters  of  the  war, 
had  pacifistic  ideas  until,  as  he  said,  the  matter  was  explained  to  him 
by  his  superior  officers,  and  then  he  easily  was  convinced  where  his  duty 
lay,  and  proceeded  to  do  it. 

Now  also  in  sex  education,  much  could,  and  already  has  been 
done,  by  training. 

But  some  will  say,  "If  you  argue  for  a  curtailment  in  sex  license, 
you  are  going  contrary  to  human  nature." 

One  might  reply  to  such  arguments,  that  to  a  certain  extent^ 
perversions  seem  to  be  not  contrary  to  human  nature,  that  Gr.^ek  love 
was  devoutly  believed  in  by  the  ancients,  but  that  at  the  present  time, 
as  a  result  of  change  in  public  opinion,  it  is  regarded  with  disfavor. 

If  human  nature  makes  public  opinion,  so  to  a  large  extent  does 
public  opinion  mould  human  nature,  and  men  are  more  and  more  com- 
ing to  realize  that  a  man  can  do  those  things  with  impunity  in  which, 
he  ardently  believes,  whereas  those  things  which  he  may  unreasonably 
regard  as  dangerous,  will  upset  him  desperately. 

Now  if  we  take  sex  conditions  at  the  present  time,  from  the  stand 
point  of  a  healthy  people,  and  a  healthy  inheritance,  sex  conditions  are, 
in  the  main,  extremely  bad.  Should  not  human  nature, — if  it  be  human 
nature  to  behave  as  people  do  now, — be  given  a  turn  in  another  direc- 
tion, by  emphasizing  the  social  necessity  of  change? 

Would  it  not  be  possible,  by  educating  our  young  people  to  the 
ideas  that  self  abuse  is  a  waste  of  energy,  that  relations  with  a  pros- 
titute are  often  no  better,  mentally  at  least,  than  self  abuse,  and  that 
it  is  more  detrimental  than  clever  to  acquire  venereal  disease,  to  make 
them  feel  that  continence  is  a  healthy  state,  and  sex  relations  without 
love,  a  degraded  thing?  And  if  all  our  young  people  believed  in  these 
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things  which  do  appear  to  approximate  to  the  truth,  would  they  not 
then  become  what  we  call  second  nature  to  them? 

Certainly  we  cannot  claim  that  the  world  is  such  a  successful  place 
that  no  change  in  thought  should  be  contemplated. 

In  straightening  out  sex  problems,  undoubtedly  marriage,  as  it  is 
today,  presents  many  complications  and  difficulties.  It  tends  to  oppress 
those  earnest  souls  who  desire  law  and  order,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  cal- 
culated, by  its  various  requirements  and  conventions,  by  its  ban  on 
those  who  openly  ignore  it,  and  by  the  difficulties  of  attaining  to  it, 
to  distract  and  dishearten  our  impecunious  young  people,  and  to  turn 
them  either  into  paths  of  unsatisfactory  hypocrisy  or  of  neuroses. 
However  the  problem  of  sex  relations  may  be  finally  solved,  if  that 
solution  is  to  fit  the  need,  it  must  provide  for  the  union  of  young 
people  when  they  ardently  desire  it.  One  may  do  all  that  is  possible 
to  keep  emotion  unaroused,  but  once  it  is  there  in  force,  there  is 
literally  hell  to  pay  if  it  is  kept  in  check  too  long  by  social  forces. 

But  returning  to  the  question  of  educating  the  children, — how, 
practically,  does  the  social  worker  of  the  present  day  find  them 
growing  up,  and  how  may  we  work  with  them  for  social  betterment? 

We  find  the  children,  as  I  have  said,  getting  their  information 
for  the  most  part  from  vicious  or  sentimental  sources. 

We  find  the  average  boy  gets  vicious  sex  instruction  by  the  age 
of  nine  years,  and  he  usually  gets  no  other  instruction  to  counteract 
Jt.  He  often  is  hardly  aware  that  there  is  any  other  point  of  view  to 
be  held,  or  if  he  hears  of  possible  paths  of  virtue,  he  is  assured  that 
they  are  only  persued  by  the  molly  coddle  and  the  physically  oi  men- 
tally weak,  so  that  even  if  the  path  of  virtue  had  naturally  any  attrac- 
tions for  him,  he  is  often  frightened  from  it. 

(One  listening  to  those  talk  who  tend  to  be  promiscuous,  is  often 
reminded  of  the  fox  who  lost  his  tail,  and  actuated  by  jealousy  of 
his  more  fortunate  friends,  urged  upon  them,  the  desirability  of  losing 
theirs  also.) 

The  average  young  boy  is  taught  self  abuse  which  he  frequently 
practises  to  an  unhealthy  degree,  with  concomitant  morbid  mental 
excitement.  I  le  is  taught  by  other  boys  that  to  go  to  a  prostitute 
At  an  early  age  is  the  manly  thing.  Mis  iileas  of  marriage  and  the 
family  are  degraded  to  a  degree.  If  he  gets  by  chance  a  lecture  on 
jcx  hygiene  when  he  has  progrcsscii  to  college,  his  mind  is  often  so 
warped  by  that  time,  that  he  does  not  believe  what  he  hears,  or  thinks 
it  is  a  joke,  d^r  if  it  does  appeal  to  him  as  sensible,  he  is  likely  to  be 
heavily  handicapped  by  his  past. 
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This  seems  to  be  the  position  of  the  average  boy  of  the  present 
day,  and  the  girl  is  often  in  an  even  more  compHcated  state  of  mind 
and  body. 

Now  should  we  be  justified  in  saying  this  is  human  nature, 
and  that  therefore  there  is  nothing  to  be  done?  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
way  things  are  at  the  present  time.  If  however,  we  accept  evolu- 
tion, we  think  we  have  already  advanced  a  good  way  beyond  our  sim- 
ian ancestors,  and  that  there  may  yet  be  a  long  road  ahead. 

Recently  we  have  learned  something  of  race  psychology.  We 
believe  there  is  no  more  fertile  field  for  the  production  of  neuroses 
among  the  timid  hearted  than  to  make  them  feel  they  are  behaving 
in  a  way  contrary  to  ordinary  behavior.  Also  we  are  learning  to  a 
certain  extent,  what  kind  of  education  it  is  that  produces  the  timid 
hearted  or  the  brave,  and  just  recently  the  war  has  brought  vividly 
to  light  the  ancient  truth  that  "As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he." 

The  "enlightened"  therefore,  have  at  their  command  sufficient 
material  for  the  construction  of  a  new  era.  The  masses  will  dwell 
contentedly  in  the  model  tenement  they  may  erect. 

The  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  start  counter  education  of  an 
unsentimental  sort,  to  react  against  the  degenerate  remainders  of  an 
ancient  religion  that  has  passed  its  usefulness. 

If  it  were  possible,  as  has  been  said,  to  give  our  young  people 
consistent  sex  instruction,  combined  with  an  understanding  of  more 
ideal  social  conditions,  so  that  they  would  only  think  of  immorality  as 
an  asocial  state,  would  they  not  cordially  fear,  and  abhor  immorality, 
and  would  not  the  neuroses  be  likely  to  occur  among  those  who  coun- 
tered the  general  moral  opinion  of  their  fellows? 

The  practical  question  is,  of  course,  how  we  may  get  rational  sex 
education  across  to  the  children.  This  should  be  begun,  at  least,  in  the 
home,  but  the  practical  difficulties  of  education  through  the  home  only, 
are  enormous  because  of  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  parents,  and  it 
would  take  several  generations  of  sane  teaching  to  do  away  with  them. 

The  obvious  mechanism  is  that  of  the  schools.  At  present,  in 
most  places  there  is  no  sex  education  in  the  schools  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  curriculum,  but  educators  are  becoming  anxious  that  such  in- 
struction should  be  given,  and  there  is  considerable  demand  for  it, 
always  with  the  proviso  that  it  be  done  by  "the  right  person,"  which 
means  a  person  qualified  by  endowment  and  education  to  handle  both 
the  subject  and  the  children. 

To  have  a  cut  and  dried  series  of  lectures,  learned  by  heart, 
and  given  by  an  inexperienced  person,  would  not  be  satisfactory.    Any 
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one  who  has  ever  lectured  to  small  boys  and  permitted  them  to  ask 
questions,  knows  the  very  wide  range  that  their  questions  cover. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  things  in  life  to  be  faced  by  an 
audience  of  small  boys  who  feel  they  have  discovered  a  mine  of  infor- 
mation, and  who  desire  at  once  to  have  straightened  out  and  explained 
all  the  various  problems  that  confront  them.  It  is  an  exciting  experi- 
ence, and  rather  heart  breaking  as  well,  to  realize  how  keen  and  simple 
are  their  minds,  and  how  much  might  be  done  with  them  if  there  were 
time.  To  have  them  say  "You  will  come  back  and  talk  to  us  again?" 
when  it  is  impossible. 

We  have  neglected  the  children,  in  this  way  long  enough.  Would 
it  not  be  well  for  the  medical  profession  to  take  a  hand  in  sex  educa- 
tion, and  see  that  there  shall  be  sufficient  well  trained  doctors  to  cover 
the  needful  work? 

A  proper  program  of  instruction  in  the  school  would  begin  by 
teaching  the  very  small  children  such  elementary  facts  of  biology  and 
hygiene  as  they  can  comprehend. 

The  programme  should  also  include  work  with  the  Parent-Teach- 
ers' Associations,  so  that  what  can  be  done  by  parents  at  home  may  not 
be  omitted. 

The  school  nurse  might  carry  on  the  instruction  in  hygiene  and 
sanitary  living,  and  a  doctor  should  give  the  lectures  in  sex  education. 
There  should  be  sufficient  time  for  the  doctor  to  have  interviews  with 
each  child  so  that  he  may  get  in  touch  with  individual  problems,  and 
deal  separately  with  each  child's  particular  needs.  In  my  opinion  the 
lectures  should  begin  when  the  child  is  young  and  unspoiled,  be  modi- 
fied according  to  his  years,  and  repeated  at  least  once  a  year,  until  he 
leaves  High  School  or  college.  In  such  a  way  the  work  of  each  year 
would  be  reinforced  by  that  of  the  next,  and  the  child  could  receive 
along  with  his  sex  instruction,  sound  mental  hygiene  as  well.  The 
good  that  might  be  accomplished  in  this  way  would  be  incalculable. 

Whether  this  education  should  be  carried  on  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Health  Department,  or  that  of  the  Federal  Government, 
ii  o(  course  a  question  to  be  decideil.  Probably  the  State  might 
be  best  informed  of  its  own  particular  needs, — but  the  I'Vtleral  (lov- 
crnmcnt  might  be  able  to  coonlinate  the  work  of  tlu-  States,  :uul  keep 
them  In  touch  with  each  other. 

If  the  Psychopathologists  desire  a  means  by  which  to  accomplish 
the  healthful  intcrgration  of  the  characters  of  our  young  people,  they 
will  find  no  more  fruitful  field  in  which  to  labor  than  that  of  sex 
education. 
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BEHAVIOR  AND  EXPERIMENT  IN  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY^ 

BY  FLOYD  H.  ALLPORT 

IN  THE  recent  rapid  expansion  and  progress  of  general  psy- 
chology one  field,  it  seems,  has  been  sadly  neglected  and  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  rationalistic  and  pre-experimental  stage. 
This  field  is  social  psychology.  Text-books  still  cling  to  the 
faculties  of  imitation,  crowd  consciousness,  gregarious  and  other 
alleged  social  instincts.  Even  the  great  era  of  structuralism  has  left 
no  worthy  trace.  In  spite  of  florid  accounts  of  mob  mind,  not  one 
important  piece  of  introspection  has  been  produced  to  show  the  in- 
fluence of  the  group  upon  individual  consciousness.  As  for  the  services 
of  behaviorism,  there  has  been  only  a  schematic  notice  of  social  con- 
duct without  a  really  genuine  observation.  True  social  psychology  is 
a  science  of  the  future;  its  data  are  at  present  unrecorded. 

It  will  be  well  to  glance  briefly  at  the  factors  which  have  impeded 
experiment  in  social  science.  The  first  of  these  we  may  term  the 
"fallacy  of  the  group."  The  group  is  not  an  elementary  fact.  Analysis 
must  go  beyond  it  to  the  behavior  of  the  individuals  of  whom  it  is 
composed.  Concepts,  therefore,  which  denote  characteristics  only  of 
groups  are  of  little  service.  In  the  terminology,  for  example,  of 
Professor  Bentley,  "congregate"  signifies  a  body  of  persons  physically 
associated,  "assemblage"  denotes  a  group  with  only  a  psychic  bond, 
such  as  a  community  reading  its  morning  news  or  a  body  of  church- 
goers anticipating  the  Sunday  morning  sermon.  Aside  from  con- 
venience such  classifications  do  not  seem  to  be  vital,  because  as  psy- 
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chologists  we  are  interested  little  in  forms  of  social  aggregation  but 
much  in  the  social  behavior  of  the  individual  which  underlies  all  aggre- 
gation. 

Little  more  can  be  claimed  for  the  neat  phrase  "polarization" 
used  by  Dr.  Woolbert  to  characterize  the  unity  of  the  attention  of  an 
audience  to  a  speaker.  Such  a  term  forcibly  restricts  the  sphere  of 
the  social  influence.  It  also  seizes  upon  the  crowd  as  a  whole,  neglect- 
ing the  important  fact,  to  wit,  the  nature  of  the  response  in  each  in- 
dividual. The  crucial  question  would  be :  how  does  his  response  when 
the  individual  is  in  the  group  differ  from  that  when  he  is  alone?  Is 
polarization  merely  the  sum  of  individual  responses,  or  are  there 
inter-individual  adjustments  in  progress? 

The  writers  cited  are  merely  examples.  They  by  no  means  stand 
alone  in  the  tendency  of  over-stressing  the  role  of  the  group.  To  trace 
the  fallacy  further,  one  frequently  encounters  the  statement  that  a 
crowd  or  mob  under  the  sway  of  a  leader  is  a  unit.  So  it  is.  But  this 
unity  from  the  psychologist's  standpoint  is  accidental.  Similar  reser- 
voirs of  energy  have  been  tapped  in  the  members  of  a  crowd,  and 
there  is  released  a  set  of  similar  responses.  The  result  is  the  ap- 
pearance but  not  the  reality  of  unity.  The  one-ness  lies  not  in  the 
response  of  individuals  to  one  another,  nor  even  in  their  participation 
in  a  common  idea,  but  solely  in  their  uniform  response  to  the  leader. 
VVe  cannot  accept  the  implication  that  each  mind  feels  itself  a  part  of 
one  great  whole,  or  that  there  is  a  depersonalization  of  self-conscious- 
ness and  a  rise  of  crowd-consciousness.  The  war  has  proved  that  the 
social  psychology  of  the  soldier  must  be  studied,  not  in  the  crowd 
phenomena  of  company  or  regiment,  but  in  the  specific  reactions  and 
interactions  of  persons.  Or  again,  in  the  present  industrial  conflict, 
it  is  of  little  value  to  speak  of  conflict  between  groups  or  classes,  each 
polarized  by  imitation,  suggestion  and  the  like,  and  motivated  by  the 
instinct  of  pugnacity.  True  causes  must  be  sought  by  the  scientific 
method,  that  is  by  the  scrutiny  of  individual  cases  in  which  direct  or 
indirect  social  stimulation  has  produced  definite  responses. 

VVc  may  conclude  then  that  the  greatest  incubus  in  social  psy- 
chology is  the  unwarranted  emphasis  placed  upon  the  group.  VVe 
have  been  so  busy  talking  about  group  types,  group  interests,  group 
consciousness,  and  degree  of  group  solidarity,  that  we  have  forgotten 
that  the  locus  of  all  psychology,  irulivitlual  or  social,  is  in  the  neuro- 
motor system  of  the  individual.  There  can  be  no  effect  at  large  which 
it  not  exclusively  an  effect  upon  separate  persons.     To  borrow  the 
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phrasing  of  an  old  adage,   if  we  take  care  of  the  individuals,   the 
groups  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Along  with  group  psychology  we  must  banish  also  categories  of 
instincts  which  are  supposed  teleologically  to  equip  the  human  being 
for  the  life  adjustments  of  society.  There  may  well  be  innate  phy- 
siological patterns  of  response  which  in  the  interaction  between  organ- 
ism and  environment  develop  into  perfected  life-serving  habits;  and 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  these  patterns,  embodying  fundamental  drives, 
will  come  into  play  with  objects  of  the  social  environment.  But  cer- 
tainly in  no  further  sense  than  this  are  we  equipped  at  bi'rth  with 
mechanisms  of  social  utility.  For  example,  the  self-preserving  reac- 
tions exhibited  in  anger  at  the  thwarting  of  bodily  movements  appear 
to  be  innate.  They  are  in  evidence  very  shortly  after  birth.  The 
new-born  infant  however  is  equally  angry  or  pugnacious  whether  it  be 
a  person  or  a  blanket  which  confines  his  movements.  The  only  reason 
why  he  later  comes  to  use  the  fighting  response  toward  persons  and 
not  toward  things  is  because  he  has  found  by  trial  and  error  that  such 
a  response  is  effective  only  toward  the  former  class  of  stimuli.  In  like 
manner  self-assertion  and  self-abasement  may  be  shown,  if  innate  at 
all,  to  be  instinctive  only  in  physiological  pattern  and  not  in  social 
significance.  Alleged  instincts  of  gregariousness  and  imitation  are 
signal  offenders  in  the  ascription  of  nativity  to  the  learned  reactions 
resulting  from  the  play  of  truly  innate  impulses  upon  objects  of  a 
social  character. 

Certain  writers,  in  fact,  following  the  lead  of  McDougall,  have 
reflected  no  credit  upon  the  latter  by  the  employment  of  the  psy- 
chologically monstrous  term  "social  instincts."  We  must  repeat  that 
the  word  "social"  has  no  significance  except  as  denoting  a  certain  type 
of  environment  and  the  part  played  by  it  in  the  post-natal  behavior  of 
the  organism.  Professor  Dunlap  has  already  pointed  out  the  evil  of 
mixing  purpose  with  scientific  explanation.  The  use  of  the  term  just 
mentioned  seems  to  me  a  most  flagrant  injection  of  teleology  into  the 
developing  germ  cell.  The  innate  equipment  of  the  child,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  individual  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  it  is  only  the  subse- 
quently learned  reactions  which  may  be  termed  "social."  From  this 
we  may  deduce  that  for  the  data  and  laws  of  social  psychology  we 
must  search  primarily  in  other  fields  of  behavior  than  that  of  in- 
stinctive response.  What  these  fields  may  be  will  be  discussed  pres- 
ently. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  commonplace  we  must  insist  that  rationalisnt 
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can  never  take  the  place  of  observation  and  experiment.  We  must 
have  the  individual  not  in  the  background  of  our  minds,  but  directly 
before  us  reacting  to  social  stimuli.  One  observation  of  a  baby's  first 
laugh,  or  of  the  early  use  of  language,  is  worth  more  than  treatises  on 
instinct  and  emotion.  That  idol  of  speculation  lauded  since  Descartes, 
self-consciousness,  must  be  worked  out  in  terms  of  the  behavior  com- 
plex. It  has  been  maintained  that  the  consciousness  of  self,  and  its 
formation  upon  the  experience  of  other  selves,  are  of  deep  social 
import.  This  is  seriously  to  be  questioned.  Consider,  for  example 
the  cry  of  anger  in  the  new-born  infant,  already  mentioned.  It  is  pre- 
eminently to  such  an  organization  of  response  that  the  term  "self" 
should  be  applied.  In  actual  life,  whether  individual  or  social,  the 
consciousness  of  self  is  generally  conspicuously  absent.  Indeed,  to 
determine  what  causal  relation  it  bears  to  social  behavior  is  a  problem 
for  mystics.  Self  consists  not  in  reflection  but  in  adjustment  of  the 
organism  to  the  inanimate  and  social  sphere  in  which  it  moves. 

After  all  this  detraction  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  suggest  a  pro- 
gram which  shall  keep  social  psychology  abreast  of  the  times.  Shall 
we  not  say,  then,  that  social  psychology  studies  those  responses  of  the 
individual  which  are  conditioned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  social 
surroundings?  The  responses  referred  to  fall  under  two  heads:  (i) 
those  which  are  caused  directly  by  social  stimuli,  and  (2)  those  which 
are  brought  out  by  non-social  stimuli,  but  are  modified  by  the  presence 
of  accompanying  social  factors.  At  the  outset  the  question  arises 
whether  any  stimulation  is  wholly  devoid  of  social  aspects,  and 
whether  by  consequence  individual  and  social  psychology  can  be  sep- 
arated. Professor  G.  H.  Mead  has  pointed  out  that  social  stimuli 
are  at  least  as  early  and  as  important  as  purely  inanimate  stimuli  in 
the  life  of  the  organism,  and  that  they  condition  meaning,  thought 
and  action  throughout  life.  The  interdependence  of  thought  and 
language  again  reveals  the  inextricable  social  warp  in  the  human 
fabric.  Granting  this,  is  it  not  therefore  still  more  imperative  to  trace 
the  developmental  course  of  social  behavior? 

(icnctic  considerations  aside,  we  can  however  discern  a  rough  prac- 
tical difference  between  social  and  non-social  objects  of  stimulation. 
If  I  sit  down  to  a  meal  in  solitude,  I  respond  to  the  food  as  a  non- 
social  stimulus.  If  however,  I  were  a  cat  watching  the  movements  of 
a  mouse,  of  if  1  were  perchance  a  cannibal  cajolling  my  prospective 
dinner,  then  I  would  be  reacting  to  a  social  stimulus.  It  is  quite  in- 
tentional that  our  two  illustrations  should  rest  upon  the  same  under- 
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lying  impulse,  the  obtaining  of  food;  for  social  psychology,  as  stated 
before,  deals  not  with  instinctive  drives,  but  with  responses  which,  al- 
though perhaps  based  upon  such  drives,  are  called  out  selectively  by  a 
particular  feature  of  the  environment,  namely  the  behavior  of  other 
individuals  of  our  own  or  a  similar  species.  The  same  innate  impulse 
may  initiate  two  activities  which  result  in  securing  food;  but  one  of 
them  is  material  for  social  psychology  while  the  other  is  not. 

In  the  examples  stated  the  response  is  direct;  the  behavior  of 
one's  fellow  is  the  specific  cause  of  the  reaction.  Suppose,  however, 
I  were  eating  at  a  dinner  party.  Then  my  response  to  the  non-social 
stimulus  (food)  would  be  modified  by  the  behavior  of  the  others 
present.  Such  behavior  may  afford  an  incidental  visual  or  auditory 
stimulation,  or  it  may  exist  and  be  reacted  to  as  a  set  of  attitudes  which 
I  believe  are  assumed  by  my  commensals.  In  any  case  a  modification 
of  conduct  is  produced  by  introducing  social  factors  into  the  environ- 
ment, and  is  measurable,  as  we  shall  show  later,  by  experimental 
methods. 

We  may  therefore  define  social  stimulation  as  the  stimulation 
resulting  from  the  behavior  of  others  which  arouses  a  definite  re- 
sponse. And  we  may  recognize,  without  a  claim  to  sharp  distinction, 
the  two  types  of  whole  and  of  partial  causation  in  the  response  which 
the  total  situation  evokes.  It  is  my  purpose  briefly  to  develop  the 
possibilities  of  these  two  types,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  to  present 
a  summary  statement  of  experimental  results  already  achieved. 

To  begin  with  the  first,  the  direct  response  to  social  stimulation, 
we  must  descend  in  the  animal  series  at  least  as  low  as  the  arthropods. 
Professor  Hobhouse  cites  the  observation  of  a  hermit  crab  stalking  an 
insect.  The  crab  approached  stealthily  from  behind,  dropping  down 
inconspicuously  when  his  prey  showed  slight  uneasiness  or  inclination 
to  turn.  Here  is  a  case  of  fine  adjustment  of  action  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  reactions  of  the  crab  except  those  evoked  by 
animate  behavior.  Its  importance  in  connection  with  food-getting  is 
apparent.  Ants  respond  to  stimuli  from  their  fellows  in  very  definite 
ways.  There  are  movements  and  strokes  of  the  antennae  which  elicit 
reactions  respectively  for  food-seeking,  for  avoidance  of  danger,  and 
for  combat.  It  is  in  these  specific  interactions  of  lower  animals,  and 
not  in  their  much  discussed  "societies"  that  we  should  seek  the  com- 
parative data  of  social  psychology. 

Not  only  are  definite  movements  and  signs  effective  as  social 
stimuli ;  we  must  admit  also  attitudes  or  motor  settings  toward  acts  or 
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gestures  of  a  definite  sort.  The  posture  of  the  head,  the  tensing  of 
certain  muscles,  the  incipient  frown  or  smile — these,  as  subtle  fore- 
runners of  acts  soon  to  ensue,  acquire  high  value  as  social  stimuli. 
Mammals  and  birds  respond  to  such  attitudes  in  their  own  kind  or  in 
human  beings  in  characteristic  ways.  An  intelligent  cat  will  read  and 
react  to  attitudes  of  fear,  anger,  or  affection  in  a  person  to  whom  he  is 
accustomed.  Professor  Mead  aptly  describes  the  shiftings  and  mutual 
adjustments  at  the  opening  of  a  dog  fight  as  a  "conversation  of  at- 
titudes." Handicuffs  of  boys  in  play  are  of  the  same  type.  A  blow 
somewhat  smarter  than  usual  may  arouse  a  posture  or  expression  of 
anger,  and  immediately  before  overt  manifestation  of  the  tendency, 
there  is  a  response  in  the  assumption  of  a  like  attitude  by  the  play- 
fellow. 

Some  remarkable  cases  of  social  behavior  are  to  be  observed  in 
the  food-getting  activities  of  monkeys.  Dr.  Kempf  reports  a  case  of 
strategy  in  which  monkey  E  used  a  misleading  form  of  behavior  in 
order  to  seize  food  from  a  wary  monkey  (D)  who  countered  all  other 
forms  of  approach  by  a  wholesome  suspicion.  E  would  search  about 
in  the  sawdust  of  the  cage,  apparently  searching  for  food  of  his  own, 
but  cautiously  glancing  back  over  his  shoulder  and  casually  working  his 
way  backward  as  he  searched  until  within  grasping  range  of  D's  morsel 
of  food.  Other  monkeys  speedily  learned  to  respond  to  E's  strategic 
behavior;  but  D,  who  was  evidently  a  socially  stupid  monkey,  never 
made  the  adjustment. 

Efficient  behavior  of  this  sort  is  the  more  remarkable  in  contrast 
with  the  apparent  lack  of  reasoning  power  in  the  conduct  of  monkeys 
in  puzzle  boxes,  and  in  imitation  experiments.  Practically  all  cases 
reported  show  that  their  method  is  the  primitive  one  of  trial  and  error 
in  manipulation;  ami  only  a  few  investigators  ha\c  found  evidence  of 
grasping  a  solution  by  observing  the  experimenter's  movements.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  behavior  of  E,  there  appears  a  re-grouping  and 
apparently  a  new  integration  of  simple  habits,  such  as  scratching  for 
food,  shuffling  about,  ami  grasping,  which  are  remarkably  well  adapted 
to  the  solution  of  a  complex  problem.  Although  Dr.  Kcmpf  could 
not  ascertain  the  origin  of  this  trick,  it  was  doubtless  either  self-origi- 
nated or  learned  from  another  monkey.  In  either  case  we  find  that 
when  the  elementary  habits  of  non-social  response  can  be  made  to 
serve  biological  ends  as  social  stimuli,  they  are  organized  into  com- 
plexes for  producing  reactions  in  others  in  a  manner  closely  rivalling 
the  adaptability  of  human  beings. 
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Many  of  the  earliest  adjustments  of  the  infant  also  are  social  in 
character.  Actuated  by  hunger  or  other  basic  impulses,  babies  show 
a  facility  in  being  stimulated  by  maternal  behavior  to  definite  modes 
of  response  which  far  outstrips  their  adjustments  to  inanimate  objects. 
At  a  later  age  gestures,  facial  expressions,  and  words,  if  connected  with 
infantile  interests,  enter  with  astonishing  readiness  into  the  action 
system  of  the  child.  How  quickly  he  learns  to  respond  to  signs  of 
commendation,  disapproval,  playfulness,  and  prohibition !  We  should 
recall  also  in  this  connection  the  case  of  Clever  Hans  and  the  social 
brilliance  displayed  by  so  comparatively  stupid  a  species  as  the  horse 
in  responding  to  scarcely  discernable  cues  of  movement  afforded  un- 
wittingly by  spectators. 

Facts  such  as  we  have  been  discussing  prov^e  that  educability 
through  social  interaction  is  earlier  and  finer  than  through  experience 
with  non-social  objects.  When  stimulus  and  response  are  social,  the 
adaption  to  new  and  diverse  situations  is  surprising.  If  we  consider 
intelligence  to  be  the  measure  of  adaptability  to  new  and  difficult,  but 
crucial,  situations,  may  we  not  then  attribute  to  an  animal  or  person  a 
social  intelligence  far  in  advance  of  his  intelligence  in  dealing  with  the 
world  in  general? 

This  viewpoint  must  be  presented  with  a  word  of  caution.  It 
is  not  meant  that  in  social  intelligence  we  find  nervous  or  mental  opera- 
tions of  a  character  different  from  those  employed  in  adaptations  of 
a  non-social  sort.  It  must  be  agreed  that  the  baby  learns  to  respond 
to  the  soothing  tones  of  the  mother  in  the  same  way  that  a  dog  learns 
to  associate  the  sound  of  a  tuning  fork  with  his  food.  I  desire  to  affirm 
merely  that  social  stimuli  are  prepotent  at  an  early  age  and  throughout 
life,  and  that  they  therefore  in  large  measure  make  possible  that  life 
adaptation  which  we  call  intelligence. 

The  social  phenomena  we  have  been  discussing,  namely  those 
directly  evoked  by  the  behavior  of  a  member  of  the  same  or  a  related 
species,  can  be  investigated  in  at  least  two  ways.  The  first  is  by  the 
observation  of  their  genesis  in  children,  and  the  determination  of  the 
first  forms  of  reaction  to  behavior  and  the  building  up  of  complex 
social  adjustments  on  the  basis  of  increasingly  complex  social  stimuli, 
such  as  movement,  expression,  attitude,  gesture,  and  sound.  The 
second  comprises  the  experimental  study  of  the  individual's  reaction 
to  social  attitudes,  emotional  expressions,  pantomine  and  conversation. 
The  field  to  be  sure  is  vast  and  the  settings  difficult  of  control;  but  the 
returns  will  be  commensurate  value. 
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In  most  summary  manner  allow  me  now  to  refer  to  the  possi- 
biltiies  of  the  second  class  of  the  data  of  social  psychology.  In  this 
case  a  response  which  is  made  primarily  to  a  non-social  stimulus  is 
influenced  by  social  factors  present  in  the  situation.  In  this  category 
belong  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  individual  behavior  by  the 
presence  of  co-actors  in  the  shop,  the  workroom,  the  school,  the  ofiice^ 
the  library,  the  trade  union,  the  club,  and  the  professional  organiza- 
tion. It  is  the  condition  also  which  obtains  in  the  audience  or  con- 
gregation, in  public  assemblies,  and  in  the  crowd  and  mob.  In  all 
these  situations  the  individual  reacts  directly  not  to  the  behavior  of  the 
other  individuals,  but  to  some  stimulus  wholly  or  mainly  non-social^ 
such  as  a  task,  a  book,  a  lecture,  a  set  of  rules,  a  political  speech,  or  a 
riot.  He  is  however  influenced  in  that  reaction  by  the  overt  or  im- 
plicit evidence  of  the  behavior  of  the  others  toward  the  same  object  or 
toward  him.  In  a  crowd  or  audience  one  finds  an  inseparable  complex 
of  social  stimulations  of  both  the  direct  and  the  contributory  sort. 

The  fundamental  tendencies  of  incidental  social  influence  are 
readily  open  to  experimental  investigation.  It  is  necessary  only  to 
arrange  tasks  or  experiences  to  be  performed  or  undergone  during  one 
set  of  trials  by  a  number  of  subjects  working  together,  and  in  another 
set  by  the  same  subjects  working  alone.  In  this  way  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  social  influences  upon  individual  response  may  be  de- 
termined. Prior  to  19 15  practically  all  research  on  this  problem  had 
been  done  in  Germany  by  August  Mayer,  Meumann,  Moede,  and 
others.  The  purpose  was  not  primarily  social  but  to  determine  the 
merit  of  work  done  by  children  in  school  compared  with  the  work  done 
at  home,  or  in  seclusion.  A  short  summary  ot  these  results  may  be 
found  in  an  article  by  Professor  Burnham  in  Science,  N.  S.  19 10, 
Vol.  31.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  excellent  experiments 
on  social  influence  by  Dr.  H.  T.  Moore  ami  by  Dr.  .\.  P.  Weiss, 
already  reported  at  these  meetings. 

During  the  last  few  years  I  have  conducted  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  the  Harvard  Laboratory  along  similar  lines.  The  subjects 
were  adults,  and  the  tests  and  experiences  included  multiplying,  can- 
cellation, a  reversible  perspective  test  of  attention,  free  chain  associa- 
tion, thought  process  in  the  form  of  written  argument,  estimations  of 
weights  and  of  the  pleasantness  of  odors,  and  emotional  influences. 
I  he  results  corroborated  those  of  earlier  investigators  in  the  occur- 
rence in  the  group  of  a  more  vigorous  exertion  of  attention  and  an 
increased  output  of  mental  work  in  attention  tests,  multiplying,  writ- 
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ing  associations,  and  producing  arguments,  than  occurred  when  the 
subjects  worked  singly.  There  was  a  tendency  also  for  the  superior 
individuals  to  be  less  favorably  influenced  than  the  inferior  by  the 
stimulus  of  the  co-workers. 

In  the  association  tests  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
associations  of  the  personal,  or  ego-centric  sort  written  in  the  group 
condition,  together  with  a  more  frequent  reference  to  objects  in  the 
immediate  physical  and  social  environment.  Whether  this  fact  indi- 
cates again  a  response  in  the  nature  of  a  social  attitude  is  not  certain, 
but  it  is  a  suggestive  possibility. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  was  brought  out  in  the  social 
influence  upon  judgments.  Both  affective  judgments  (i.  e.  the  estima- 
tion of  odors)  and  non-affective,  such  as  weight  estimation,  were  char- 
acterized in  the  group  by  an  avoidance  of  extremes,  both  high  and 
low.  Extremes  of  a  graded  series  were  estimated  more  conservatively 
in  the  group  than  when  judging  alone.  The  explanation  that  this  fact 
results  merely  from  distraction  is  disproved  by  the  further  result  that 
in  the  case  of  weights,  where  precision  could  be  determined,  the  judg- 
ments were  equally  accurate  together  and  alone.  Here  again  there 
appears  an  attitude  or  tendency  to  response  characteristic  of  behavior 
influenced  by  concurrent  social  stimuli.  The.  precise  cause  of  this 
attitude  of  social  conservatism,  and  its  genesis  and  individual  varia- 
tion, are  probably  significant  problems  in  the  field  of  direct  response 
to  social  stimuli." 

The  experiments  which  have  been  described  deserve  attention 
mainly  as  pioneer  ventures  into  a  field  which  by  reason  of  its  daily 
familiarity  in  human  experience  has  been  too  much  taken  for  granted 
and  too  little  explored  or  understood.  Many  more  experiments  are 
required  in  which  the  type  of  common  task  or  experience  and  the  num- 
ber, character,  and  mutual  relations  of  the  indfvidual  subjects  can  be 
instructively  varied.  In  summary,  the  time  has  come  to  abandon 
speculations  about  types  of  groups,  social  organization,  self  and  crowd 
consciousness,  instinct  and  imitation.  When  social  psychologists  focus 
their  attention  upon  the  behavior  of  the  individual  under  direct  and 
incidental  stimulation  from  the  behavior  of  others,  then  the  most  vital 
questions  of  the  social  order  will  find  their  solution. 


'The  results  of  these  experiments  are  soon  to  be  published  in  detail  as  a  series  of 
articles  under  the  general  head :   "The  Influence  of  the  Group." 
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ARE  THERE  ANY  INSTINCTS  ?> 

BY  KNIGHT  DUNLAP 

THE  JOHNS    HOPKINS   UNIVERSITY 

THE  conception  of  instinctive  activities  is  a  fairly  definite 
one  in  general  psychology,  and  we  may  without  hesitation 
accept  it  as  it  is  generally  understood;  namely,  as  designating 
any  responses  which  have  not  been  learned. 
The  conception  of  an  instinct,  or  of  instincts  is  however  a  very 
confused  one,  and  recent  texts  show  great  vacillation  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term.  Some  authors  apply  the  term  to  what  Warren  in  his 
recent  classification"  lists  as  instincts,  and  also  to  what  Warren  lists  as 
reflexes.  Some  authors  restrict  the  term  to  groups  of  activities  which 
are  unconscious:  others  insist  on  consciousness  as  one  of  the  specific 
differentia  of  "instinct."  In  most  cases,  it  is  assumed  that  "instinct" 
does  not  involve  volition :  but  I  do  not  think  all  authors  would  agree 
to  this  restriction.  I  refrain  from  introducting  pertinent  illustrations 
solely  because  I  do  not  wish  it  supposed  that  I  have  more  pointed 
objections  to  certain  methods  of  treatment  than  I  have  to  a  great  many 
others. 

The  greatest  confusion  of  all  results  from  the  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  instinct  as  a  group  of  activities  teleologically 
defined,  and  the  instinct  as  a  physiological  group.  It  makes  consider- 
able difference  whether,  for  example,  we  consider  the  "feeding  in- 
stinct," as  made  up  of  the  activities  which  result  in  food  being  secured; 
or  consider  it  as  a  certain  physiological  group  of  activities  which  we 
may  name  from  its  most  characteristic  result,  but  which  is  defined 
by  its  actual  reaction  characters,  and  in  that  way  distinguished  from 
other  physiological  groups. 

The  confusion  may  perhaps  not  be  an  important  matter  for  gen- 
eral psychology  in  its  present  state  of  development.  Certainly,  the 
presence  of  the  confusion  in  some  general  texts  seems  to  have  no 
particular  bearing  on  the  further  work  in  these  texts.  In  social  psy- 
chology however,  the  term  Is  capable  of  great  abuse,  and  is  decidedly 
dangerous  unless  applied  in  a  carefully  considered  and  standardized 

'A  paper  presented  before  the  American  Psychological  Association,   Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Dec.  29,  1919. 

'Psychological  Review,  1919,  Vol.  26,  pp.  197-203. 
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way;  and  it  Is  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  psychology  that  I  am 
here  approaching  the  topic.  I  am  not  concerned  for  the  present  as  to 
whether  the  "instinct,"  as  defined,  shall  turn  out  to  be  conscious  or  un- 
conscious; or  whether  if  conscious,  it  is  volitional  or  non-volitional; 
I  am  concerned  simply  with  the  question  of  the  definition  itself; 
whether  it  is  to  be  teleological  or  physiological. 

The  term  "instinct"  might  be  applied  consistently,  as  it  is  applied 
at  times,  to  a  certain  definite  group  of  muscular  and  glandular  per- 
formances— a  form  of  behavior,  in  one  of  the  various  meanings  of  the 
elusive  term  "behavior" — resulting  from  a  definite  stimulus  or  com- 
plex of  stimuli.  The  concatenated  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  throat,  and  viscera,  with  attendant  glandular  changes,  which 
make  up  the  sucking  reaction  of  the  infant:  or  the  disposition  to 
make  these  movements  upon  certain  stimuli :  might  very  well  be  design 
nated  as  "instinct,"  regardless  of  whether  consciousness  or  volition  is 
involved,  and  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  reaction  may  be  useful. 
That  there  are  "instincts"  in  this  physiological  sense  of  the  term,  I 
suppose  no  one  could  deny :  certainly  I  shall  not  deny  it.  But  it  is 
very  diflicult  to  adhere  to  this  meaning  of  the  term,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  procedure  of  the  various  authors  who  deal  with  the  topic,  and 
I  am  very  strongly  convinced  that  it  is  not  at  present  possible  to  secure 
agreement  to  confine  the  term  to  this  meaning. 

At  any  rate,'!  propose  to  join  in  the  neglect  of  the  physiological 
use  of  the  term,  and  formulate  the  inquiry  to  ask  whether  there  are 
"instincts"  in  the  teleological  sense — the  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
used  in  McDougall's  Social  Psychology. 

In  the  teleological  use  of  the  term,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
the  activities  arc  grouped  and  classified  in  accordance  with  the  results 
obtained  in  the  outer  world,  physiological  and  psychological  group* 
ings  being  largely  neglected,  and  where  introduced,  being  always  sub- 
sidiary to  the  teleological  groupings.  Thus;  the  "instinct  of  flight" 
includes  all  those  activities  which  result  in  a  get-away  from  a  danger- 
ous locality:  the  ''instinct  of  repulsion,"  all  those  activities  which  re- 
move something  from  the  animal's  environment:  the  "instinct  of 
curiosity"  includes  the  activities  leading  to  examination :  "pugnacity" 
includes  the  movements  which  eventuate  in  combat:  the  "parental 
instinct"  is  the  sum  of  the  activities  which  result  in  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  the  child  :  the  "instinct  of  reproduction"  includes  those  activities 
which  result  in  the  propagation  of  the  species:  The  "gregarious  in- 
stinct" is  the  composite  of  activities  which  result  in  forming  a  herd  and 
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holding  it  together,  and  so  on  through  the  list.  (Of  course  I  mean 
that  the  tendency  to  these  activities  constitute  the  "instincts,"  but  the 
shorter  expressions  are  not  misleading). 

This  teleological  grouping  of  activities  under  the  concept  of 
"instinct,"  so  forcibly  represented  by  McDougall,  is  apparently  widely 
accepted,  and  so  thoroughly  fixed  that  there  is  little  possibility  of  using 
the  term  in  any  other  way.  In  discussing  the  question  whether  or  not 
there  is  an  "instinct,"  as  a  usefully  discriminable  entity,  we  are  there- 
fore not  denying  the  physiological  grouping  previously  mentioned. 
Nor  are  we  denying  the  possibility  of  a  psychological  grouping:  such 
may  be  discoverable,  although  no  one  has  so  far  made  any  serious 
search  for  it.    New  terms  will  have  to  be  found  for  these  groupings. 

The  grouping  of  activities  into  "instincts"  may  be  admitted  to  be 
a  useful  procedure,  if  it  be  clearly  understood  to  be  a  device  of  con- 
venience only,  similar  to  the  arrangement  of  documents  in  a  well  or- 
dered filing  system.  Just  as  there  may  be  different  filing  systems  for 
different  purposes,  so  different  classifications  of  "instincts"  are  useful, 
if  they  are  not  misunderstood  as  being  anything  more.  We  may 
classify  "instincts"  under  two,  four,  twenty,  or  a  thousand  headings, 
according  to  the  particular  purposes  we  have  in  view,  and  may  then 
use  another  classification  for  another  purpose. 

The  constant  tendency  in  social  psychology  is  to  consider  these 
convenient  groupings,  arbitrarily  made,  as  if  they  were  series  of 
natural  and  generic  distributions  on  the  psychological  level,  and  to 
deduce  a  set  of  important  deductions  from  the  classification  adopted. 
Having  posited  a  "pugnacious  instinct,"  for  example,  one  writer  pro- 
ceeds gravely  to  infer  that  war  is  forever  a  necessity,  as  the  expression 
of  this  "instinct."  Controversy  over  the  hypothetical  "moral  instinct" 
is  another  illustration  of  confused  procedure.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  or  is  not  a  "moral  instinct,"  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
author.  If  it  is  deemed  useful  to  segregate,  in  the  outer  world,  certain 
effects  which  are  to  be  named  "moral" — and  this  segregation  can  un- 
questionably be  made — any  unlearned  tendencies  which  contribute  to 
these  effects,  legitimately  make  up  a  "moral  instinct."  If  the  classifica- 
tion of  effects  as  "moral"  is  not  chosen,  then  of  course  there  is,  for  the 
author  choosing,  no  "moral  instinct."  Again;  if  it  is  advisable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  mere  process  of  copulation  and  the  processes  of 
conception  and  birth,  there  is  an  "amatory  instinct,"  distinguishable 
from  the  "reproductive :"  otherwise  there  is  not. 

The  impossibility  of  considering  the  teleological  classification  of 
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''instincts"  as  more  than  a  matter  of  convenience,  is  shown  by  the  over- 
lapping of  the  "instincts."  Even  the  teleologists  point  out  that  "pug- 
nacity" arises  from  other  "instincts."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
very  few  actual  responses  of  the  animal  which  do  not  form  part  of 
a  number  of  "instincts,"  whatever  the  system  of  classification.  The 
same  physiological  activities,  and  in  part  the  same  conscious  processes, 
are  involved,  in  primitive  man,  in  pursuing  a  deer  for  food,  and  in 
pursuing  a  female  for  amatory  purposes.  In  other  cases  the  same 
reactions  may  now  be  classed  as  mere  "flight,"  now  as  manifestations 
of  "gregariousness,"  now  as  manifestations  of  "self  abasement."  The 
same  fears  and  perhaps  the  same  desires  may  be  involved  in  several 
cases. 

I  am  sure  that  all  the  activities,  physiological  and  psychological, 
of  which  the  animal  is  capable,  participate  at  some  time  or  other  in 
the  expression  of  the  "reproductive  instinct."  By  taking  the  teleolog- 
ical  "instinct"  as  if  it  were  a  psychological  or  physiological  entity,  the 
Freudians  accordingly  arrive  at  the  grand  conclusion  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  animal  world  but  "sex  instinct."  The  reactions  shown  by  a 
child  may  later  be  utilized  by  the  "sex  instinct."  Hence,  it  is  assumed 
that  in  its  first  appearance,  the  reaction  is  "sexual."  In  stating  that 
serious  results  flow  from  the  confusion  of  the  teleological  and  the 
psychological  points  of  view  I  am  not  theorizing,  but  referring  to 
plain  and  deplorable  matters  of  fact. 

The  present  tendency  to  develop  social  psychology  on  the  basis  of 
a  classification  of  "instincts"  results  in  as  many  kinds  of  social  psy- 
chology as  there  are  classifications :  and  the  possible  number  is  legion. 
By  assuming  that  some  preferred  classification  represents  an  ultimate 
list  of  essentially  different  units,  a  psychologist  is  enablel  to  develop  a 
system  which  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  logical  deduction  from  the 
assumptions  made  in  the  list  adopted,  l^ach  system  may  be  as  logically 
perfect  as  any  other.  In  the  same  way,  I'ucliilcan  geometry,  hyper- 
bolic geometry,  and  parabolic  geometry,  each  legitimate  and  exclusive 
of  the  other,  arc  built  up,  each  on  its  definite  postulates.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  sort  of  construction  in  social  psychology  we  may  compare 
Trotter's  Instincts  of  the  Herd  in  Peace  and  If^ar  with  McDougall's 
Social  Psychology,  and  with  the  ircudiaii  system.  One  might  go 
further,  and  consider  the  less  sharply  drawn  systems  resulting  from  the 
aisumption  of  moral  ami  religious  "instincts."  If  an  "instinct  to 
imitate"  be  assumed,  still  ilifferent  systems  result. 

The  consequences  of  carrying  over  to  psychology  the  teleological 
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conception  of  "instincts"  are  much  complicated  by  further  assump- 
tions concerning  the  role  of  consciousness,  and  of  volition.  We  might 
examine  the  deplorable  consequences  of  this  complication  in  child 
psychology,  where,  if  possible,  the  confusion  is  even  worse  than  in 
social  psychology:  but  it  is  better  to  deal  with  the  more  fundamental 
fallacy,  and  settle  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  abort  the  fallacies  based 
upon  it. 

With  teleology  as  a  method,  we  need  have  no  quarrel,  and  wc 
should  not  lightly  underestimate  its  importance.  Perhaps  it  may  be  of 
far  greater  value  than  psychology.  Perhaps  there  is  no  such  a  thing 
as  social  psychology.  But  if  so,  let  us  call  the  topic  by  some  other 
name,  and  cease  to  delude  ourselves  into  accepting  it  as  psychology. 
Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  favor  the  belief  that  a  social  psychology 
may  be  developed.  In  such  a  science,  teleological  methods  may  legiti- 
mately be  employed,  if  properly  labeled,  just  as  physiological  methods 
may  be.  One  must  however  beware  of  a  teleology  masquerading  as 
psychology,  even  though  it  utilizes  a  great  deal  of  psychological  ma- 
terial, and  employs  some  psychological  methods. 

Accepting  the  term  "instinct"  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  most  em- 
phatically used  at  the  present  time,  we  must  conclude  that  for  psy- 
chology there  are  no  "instincts."  There  is  a  great  deal  of  instinctive 
activity,  both  conscious  and  unconscious,  and  probably  both  volitional 
and  non-volitional :  instinctive  perceptions  and  thoughts  no  less  than 
instinctive  acts  and  emotions.  These  activities  may  well  be  considered 
in  their  physiological  groupings,  and  possibly  in  their  psychological 
groupings,  if  such  groupings  are  discoverable.  I  am  at  present  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  possibility  of  discovering  social  psychology 
rests  upon  the  possibility  of  discovering  psychological  groupings  of 
instinctive  activity:  and  neither  of  these  discoveries  is  likely  to  be 
made  until  we  cease  talking  of  "instincts."^ 

'There  is  of  course  no  objection  to  the  use  of  the  term  instinct  in  the  general 
sense,  just  as  we  use  the  general  term  intelligence.  The  objection  is  to  using  the 
expressions  an  instinct  or  instincts  to  indicate  anything  except  a  classification  for  pur- 
poses of  convenience,  or  else  in  a  distinctly  teleological  sense. 


BABIXSKrS  THEORY  OF  HYSTERIA^ 

BY  MORTON  PRINCE,  M.  D. 

OF  RECENT  years,  and  particularly  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
perience in  this  war,  there  has  developed  amongst  French 
neurologists,  under  the  teachings  of  Babinski,  a  reaction 
against  the  classical  conception  of  hysteria  of  Charcot  and 
his  school.  This  present  tendency,  or  rather  the  present  concept  which 
is  in  vogue,  is  to  regard  the  classical  symptoms  such  as  paralysis,  an- 
aesthesias, convulsive  seizures,  etc.,  as  artificially  manufactured  by  the 
physician  or  the  environment  through  the  influence  of  suggestion  and 
not  as  essential  manifestations.  In  this  view  these  manufactured 
symptoms  are  identified  with  hysteria  and  consequently  hysteria  be- 
comes nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  group  of  suggested  symptoms. 
It  is  claimed,  that  under  the  influence  of  this  point  of  view  and  clinical 
method  of  approach,  hysterical  manifestations  are  much  less  common 
than  formerly  in  neurological  wards,  and  that  during  the  long  con- 
tinued neurological  experience  of  this  war  this  particular  kind  of  war 
psychosis,  or  so-called  shell  shock,  was  finally  largely  controlled  and 
diminished  in  frequency.  I  think,  also,  it  is  true  that  this  conception  of 
hysteria  towards  the  end  of  the  war  largely  permeated  English  thought 
and  dominated  the  point  of  view  of  English  neurologists  who  were 
engaged  in  the  treatment  of  war  psychoses.  This  reaction,  as  I  have 
said,  has  been  due  to  the  teachings  of  Babinski,  who  for  many  years 
has  insisted  that  hysteria  is  nothing  but  the  product  of  suggestion,  and 
therefore  an  artificial  psychosis.  I  propose  to  examine  Babinski's 
thesis  and  the  evidence  upon  which  he  relics  for  his  inductions. 

Babinski'^  begins  by  dividing  the  phenomena  of  hysteria  into  two 
groups:  First,  those  **accidents"  which  have  "the  common  characteris- 
tics of  being  capable  of  being  reproduced  experimentally  by  sugges- 
tion" which  he  avers  is  "capable  of  determining  the  form,  the  intensity 
and  the  duration  of  them."  And,  correspondingly,  they  can  be  made 
to  disappear  by  the  influence  of  persuasion  or  suggestion. 

'Read  at  the  Mcetinx  of  the  Boston  .Society  of  P.sychiatry  and  Neurology,  De- 
cember 18.  1919. 

*Hy»tirie— Pithiatismc  ct  Troubles  Nerveux  D'Ordrc  R6flfxc  Kn  Neurologic 
Dc  Guerre.    Par  J.  Babintkc  ct  J.  Fromctit.    Mason  et  Cie,  Paris,  1917. 
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In  these  accidents  or  symptoms  are  included  convulsive  attacks, 
paralysis,  various  contractures,  tremors,  choreic  movements,  some- 
times irregular  but  generally  rythmic,  troubles  of  phonation,  of  res- 
piration, of  sensibility  (anesthesias,  hyperesthesias)  and  sensorial 
troubles. 

In  passing  let  me  say  that  while  experimental  suggestion  is  capa- 
ble of  reproducing  these  phenomena  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  be  so 
reproduced  in  their  complete  form  in  a  normal  individual,  and  par- 
ticularly in  their  intensity  and  duration,  excepting  in  a  subject  already 
subject  to  them.  Anesthesia,  contractures,  and  paralysis,  for  instance 
can  be  induced  in  a  normal  susceptible  person  by  hypnotic  suggestion, 
but  such  suggested  phenomena  spontaneously  and  very  quickly  dis- 
appear when  the  person  is  left  without  attention.  They  may  be  said 
to  be  normal  phenomena.  Given,  however,  a  person  already  affected 
with  the  hysterical  state,  such  phenomena  with  the  characteristics  of 
intensity  and  permanency  peculiar  to  hysteria  can  be  induced  by  direct 
or  indirect  suggestion,  and,  if  they  have  been  recovered  from,  may  be 
reinduced.  They  are  not  normal  phenomena.  The  reason  for  this 
difference  should  be  clear  with  an  understanding  of  the  hysterical  state. 

In  the  second  group  he  places  those  phenomena  which  are  un- 
influenced by  suggestion.  In  this  group  are  included,  on  the  one  hand, 
dermographism  (which  he  attributes  to  an  exaggeration  of  the  cutane- 
ous vasomotor  reflexes)  and,  on  the  other,  abnormally  intense  and 
prolonged  emotional  reactions :  namely,  tachycardia,  erythema,  hyper- 
secretion of  the  sweat  and  intestinal  glands. 

The  phenomena  of  this  group  can  be  artificially  and  experiment- 
ally reproduced  only  indirectly  by  the  intermediary  of  emotion  which 
suggestion  can  excite.  For,  once  thus  indirectly  excited,  these  cease 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  suggestion  which  "is  incapable  of  deter- 
mining their  form,  intensity  and  duration."  They  are  the  physiological 
manifestations  of  emotion.  He  fails,  however,  to  recognize  all  the 
manifestations  of  emotion. 

The  second  group,  therefore,  must  be  completely  differentiated 
and  each  must  receive  a  different  and  appropriate  name.  To  the  first 
group  he  would  limit  the  term  "hysteria,"  if  used  at  all.  To  the 
second  group  he  would  give  the  names  dermographism,  vasomotor 
troubles,  or  troubles  of  vasomotor  reflectivity,  emotional  troubles  or 
troubles  of  emotivity. 

In  passing  I  would  say  that  in  one  sense  these  are  not  troubles 
at  all  but  only  normal  manifestations  of  the  emotional  hysterical  state 
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of  mind.  It  is  the  emotion  which  is  pathological  in  its  intensity  and 
permanency,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  phobias,  and  depends  upon  the 
formation  of  systems  or  complexes  of  painful  ideas,  sentiments  and 
emotions  organized  by  particular  experiences  of  the  individual.  Emo- 
tion, or  rather  emotional  ideas  are  very  commonly  a  factor  in  all 
hysterical  states. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  recall  that  many  years  ago^  1 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  and  other  symptoms  so  com- 
monly met  with  in  hysteria  and  the  functional  psychoses  and  neuroses 
are  only  manifestations  of  emotion.  So  there  is  nothing  particularly 
novel  in  segregating  symptoms  of  this  class  from  those  of  the  hysterical 
state  proper. 

From  his  point  of  view  Babinski  would  abandon  the  name  of 
hysteria  and  replace  it  with  the  term  pithiatism,  from  Tret^wJ  persuade, 
and  laT6<;,  curable,  which  expresses,  in  his  view,  one  of  the  fundamental 
characters  of  these  "accidents,"  viz  :  possibility  of  curing  them  through 
persuasion. 

Now  let  us  see  what  trouble  Babinski  lays  up  for  himself,  and  is 
bound  to  fall  into,  from  this  point  of  view.  Recognizing  the  failure 
of  the  older  writers  to  formulate  a  definition  of  hysteria,  he  feels 
satisfied  with  the  following  which  he  gives : 

Hysteria  is  a  pathological  state  manifesting  itself  through  troubles  which 
it  is  possible  to  reproduce  by  suggestion  in  certain  subjects  with  a  perfect  exact- 
ness and  which  are  susceptible  of  disappearing  under  the  influence  of  persuasion 
(contra  suggestion)  alone. 

In  passing  he  meets  the  criticism,  that  peruasion  or  contra-sug- 
gestion  is  capable  of  curing  neuropathic  troubles  that  are  not  hysteri- 
cal and  in  particular  neurasthenic  symptoms,  by  asserting  that  there  is 
common  agreement  that  fatigue  phenomena,  essential  characteristics 
of  neurasthenia,  are  not  susceptible  of  being  cured  by  contra-sugges- 
tion  alone.  The  symptoms  that  can  be  made  to  disappear  by  this 
method  arc  only  hysterical  accidents  (pithiatic)  engrafted  upon  neu- 
rasthenia. That  he  does  not  meet  this  criticism  ailcquatcly  I  will  later 
point  out,  for  it  is  common  experience  with  those  who  have  made  a 
thorough  and  profound  study  of  hysteria  and  neurasthenia  that  fatigue 
lymptoms,  even  in  cases  where  there  are  no  so-callcil  classical  symp- 
tonjs  of  hysteria,  can  be  made  in  certain  cases  to  disapiuar  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  by  suggestion.   In  other  words,  there  is  a  form  of 

•Fe»r  Neuronin;    Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  December  a,  189S.    The 
UncotifciouA,  1914,  p.  441. 
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so-called  "neurasthenia"  which  is  purely  expressive  of  the  "hysterical 
state."     It  is  one  of  the  "accidents." 

To  return  now  to  Babinski's  definition  of  hysteria,  I  would  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  he  defines  it  as  a  "pathological  state"  of  which 
the  so-called  troubles  are  only  manifestations.  This  idea  of  the 
pathological  state — a  sound  one — should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind 
in  following  Babinski  in  the  development  of  his  argument.  For, 
strange  as  it  may  be,  after  the  formulation  of  this  definition,  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  the  pathological  state  but  only  an  elaborate  and  clever 
exposition  of  its  manifestations.  This  failure  to  keep  in  mind,  on 
the  part  of  Babinski,  the  conception  of  the  pathological  state,  is  the 
weak  point  in  the  edifice  which  he  builds  up.  Dwelling  only  on 
symptoms  he  fails  to  grasp  the  essential  problem  of  hysteria,  losing 
sight  of  the  pathological  state  and  its  psycho-genesis  which  should 
be  the  sought  for  goal  or  solution.  He  confines  himself  to  certain 
physiological  phenomena  and  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
so-called  troubles  which  are  the  manifestations  of  the  "hysterical 
state"  are  pure  mental  stigmata.  These  are  not  included  in  his  first 
group  of  pithiatic  symptoms,  i.  e.  are  not  recognized  as  hysterical, 
though  they  can  be  induced  in  favorable  subjects  by  suggestion.  Neces- 
sarily, therefore,  he  fails  to  recognize  that  many  of  the  cases  which 
he  makes  use  of  to  support  his  thesis  were  already  in  the  "hysterical 
state"  and  manifested  classical  manifestations  of  hysteria.  These 
cases  that  had  been  exposed  to  emotional  trauma,  he  assumes  were 
free  from  hysteria  until  they  were  later  the  victims  of  suggestion.  The 
consequence  of  this  lack  of  vision  is  that  when  he  comes  to  his  data, 
to  the  cases  which  he  cites  to  show  that  hysteria  is  not  induced  by  emo- 
tion but  only  by  suggestion,  he  naively  describes  cases  which  every 
clinician  ought  to  recognize  had  already  developed  hysteria  and  al- 
ready exhibited  classical  hysterical  symptoms  of  a  mental  sort  induced 
by  emotional  trauma,  or  mental  stress  and  strain  before  suggestion, 
even  in  his  own  opinion,  had  got  in  its  work.  (I  do  not  say  that  these 
mental  symptoms  are  not  capable  of  being  induced  by  suggestion 
quite  as  much  as  the  neurological  troubles — indeed  they  are.  I  raise 
the  point  to  show  the  limitation  of  Babinski's  vision  and  his  failure  to 
grasp  the  hysterical  "pathological  state.") 

Now  let  us  assume  simply  as  a  working  hypothesis  that  the  "path- 
ological state"  of  hysteria,  however  brought  about,  is  a  functional 
dissociation  (or  disintegration,  or  inhibition,  or  repression)  of  one  or 
more  of  the  normally  integrated  psycho-neurological  systems,  mani- 
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festing  Itself  by  loss  of  certain  mental  and  neurological  functions  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  activity  of  certain  other  functioning  systems  on 
the  other.  This  abnormal  activity  would  express  itself,  because  of  the 
disintegration,  in  uncontrolled  response  to  excitation  (from  within  or 
without),  commonly  designated  as  automatisms.  And  let  us  assume 
that  this  abnormal  activity  may  be  manifested  by  either  the  remain- 
ing associated  systems  or  by  the  disintegrated  cast  off  systems.  Such 
a  condition,  which  it  is  generally  agreed,  I  think,  can  be  reproduced* 
artificially  by  suggestion  in  hypnosis,  always  exhibits  increased  suggesti- 
bility as  is  the  case  in  hysteria. 

As  examples  of  the  loss  of  function  in  the  mental  sphere  from 
such  a  dissociated  state  may  be  taken:  the  amnesias,  confusional 
states,  bewilderment,  "twilight"  states,  sleep  (normal  or  pathological) 
unconsciousness,  aboulia,  deafness,  dumbness,  blindness,  the  multiple 
or  dissociated  personalities,  etc.  In  the  neurological  sphere  we  have : 
the  paralyses,  the  anethesias,  the  astasia-abasias,  etc. 

As  examples  in  the  mental  sphere  of  the  activity,  or  automatism, 
incident  to  the  disintegrated  psycho-neurological  systems  may  be  cited: 
the  hallucinations,  the  deliria,  the  fixed  ideas,  the  emotional  mental 
states,  etc.  In  the  neurological  sphere :  the  contractures^  tics,  spasms, 
tremors,  convulsions,  ambulations,  etc. 

The  combinations  of  these  two  forms  of  troubles  of  the  mental 
sphere  give  various  clinical  pictures,  such  as  alterations  of  character, 
fugues,  somnambulisms  and  the  different  well  known  types,  some  of 
which  have  been  made  classical  by  Charcot.  Mind  you  I  am  not  now 
concerned  with  the  genesis  of  the  pathological  state,  or  its  symptoms, 
but  only  with  the  concept  of  the  state  and  its  relation  to  its  manifesta' 
tions. 

Now,  having  formulated  this  conception  of  the  pathological  state 
let  us  keep  it  in  view  as  a  working  hypothesis  while  we  follow  Bahinski 
in  his  exposition,  bearing  in  mind  that  he  apparently  has  no  concep- 
tion whatever  of  this  "pathological  state"  and  gives  us  no  idea  of  what 
his  mystical  "state"  may  be.  We  arc  therefore  permitted  to  suspect 
that  he  docs  not  conceive  of  any  state  asiilc  from  the  suggested  symp- 
toms.   Suggested  symptoms  arc  for  him  hysteria. 

The  corner  stone  of  Babinski's  thesis,  then,  is  that  the  hysterical 
accidents  (pithiatism),  very  limitcil  according  to  his  conception  as 
we  have  seen,  arc  always  the  result  of  suggestion — auto-suggestion 
or  hetcro-suggcstion.  By  hctcro-suggestion  he  very  properly  includes 
the  unguarded  solicitude  of  those  about  the  patient,  contagion  from 
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hysterics,  and  the  medical  examinations  with  their  impressive  appa- 
ratus well  adapted  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  patient  and  to 
guide  his  imagination  in  directions  often  unforeseen. 

As  possible  factors  of  auto-suggestion,  it  is  true,  he  recognizes 
"the  meditations  of  the  subject,"  and  "all  his  previous  experiences  and 
beliefs,"  but,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  extract  his  meaning  from  the  vague- 
generalizations  in  which  he  explains  himself,  the  active  factor  is  a. 
very  specific  idea  on  the  part  of  the  subject  of  a  pathological  symptom 
(e.  g.  anesthesia  or  paralysis),  one  that  wills  (or  suggests)  the  hyster- 
ical "troubles."  "The  hysteric,"  he  explains  after  drawing  a  similarity 
with  a  voluntary  act,  "seizes  the  idea  of  a  pathological  state  [symp- 
tom?] and  makes  it  a  reality  when  that  idea  is  forced  upon  him  by  its 
systematized  affective  elements  [emotion]  :  that  is  to  say  when  it 
awakens  in  the  patient  a  desire  for  certain  advantages,  or  obsessing 
anxieties  {inquietudes),  or  an  abnormal  need  to  astonish,  to  attract 
attention,  in  a  word  the  infinitely  varied  motives  which  can  induce  the 
facile  will  to  influence  these  subjects."  In  short  the  subject,  governed 
by  a  variety  of  motives,  simply  wills  the  pathological  syndrome  and 
thereby  becomes  an  hysteric. 

This  is  delightfully  simple,  but  I  fear  that  mental  mechanfsms 
are  much  more  complicated,  involve  many  factors,  and  are  much  more 
difl'icult  to  analyze  and  solve. 

That  hysterical  troubles  are  induced  by  psychological  factors  no- 
body, I  think,  nowadays  questions.  And  that  at  times  the  exciting  fac- 
tor may  be  an  immediate,  direct  suggestion — auto  or  hetero — or  an 
act  of  will,  conscious  or  subconscious,  cannot  be  doubted  in  view  of 
the  numerous  data  at  our  disposal.  But  it  is  probably  always  con- 
ditioned by  cooperating  factors.  Yet,  even  so,  that  this  is  always  or 
generally  the  mechanism  is  another  matter  and  one,  I  think,  which 
cannot  be  accepted  by  students  versed  in  the  pathology  of  hysteria.^ 
The  matter  is  not  so  simple  as  that. 

1  have  no  cause  to  quarrel  with  Babinski  for  insisting  that  hys- 
terical phenomena  can  be  suggested.  Every  neurologist  has  seen  often, 
enough  examples  of  this  in  his  practice  and  indeed  is  aware  that  he- 
himself  has  suggested  such  phenomena,  intentially  or  unintentionally- 
Nor  can  any  one  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  hysterical  stigmata, 
particularly  those  following  traumatisms,  have  been  so  suggested, 
generally  unconsciously,  by  the  examining  physician.  But  that  all 
have  been  so  suggested,  or  what  proportion  have  been  so  suggested, 
is  another  question.     Given  a  certain  abnormal  state  of  mind,  symp- 
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toms  can  be  manufactured  almost  ad  libitum.  In  such  a  state  the 
symptoms  can  be  educated,  just  as  by  re-education  they  can  be  made 
to  disappear. 

But  what  is  the  state  of  mind?  That  is  the  problem.  I  defy 
any  one  to  take  any  man  in  the  street  and  by  suggestion  to  create 
hysterical  stigmata,  or  even  to  take  a  patient  with  organic  nervous 
disease,  such  as  tabes,  or  multiple  neuritis,  or  a  cerebral  lesion,  and 
create  a  hemi-anesthesia,  or  hemiplegia,  or  dumbness  or  deafness. 
You  may,  to  be  sure,  hypnotize  such  a  person  and  in  the  state  of 
hypnosis  suggest  such  stigmata.  But  now  you  are  dealing  with  an 
artificially  induced  abnormal  state  of  mind.  We  examine  cases  of 
organic  disease,  of  multiple  neuritis,  and  brain  tumor  and  cancer  of 
the  liver  with  impunity,  without  fear  of  creating  anaesthesia  or  limita- 
tion of  the  field  of  vision  or  paralysis.  Why  is  this?  And  we  place 
patients  in  the  same  ward  and  in  adjoining  beds  with  hysterical  cases 
and  they  do  not  contract  hysterical  symptoms,  though  other  so-called 
hysterical  individuals  may.  Why  is  this?  If  the  thesis  were  that  the 
xiissociated  state  of  hypnosis  may  be  identified  in  principle  with  hys- 
teria, it  would  be  much  sounder. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  normal  mental  state  of  the 
man  in  the  street  and  that  of  the  person  who  has  undergone  some  sort 
■of  psychological  conflict,  or  trauma,  or  "shock"  (whether  from  ex- 
ternal or  from  internal  forces),  that  the  one  is  practically  immune  to 
hysterical  stigmata  by  suggestion,  and  the  other  permits  them  to  be 
created  with  ease?    This  is  the  crux  of  the  problem. 

When  it  comes  to  the  sources  and  influences  of  auto-suggestion, 
no  one  will  doubt  that  the  "meditations  of  the  subjects"  and  "all  his 
previous  experiences  and  his  beliefs"  play  an  important  part  as  psy- 
chological factors  in  inducing  hysterical  troubles  and  particularly  the 
hysterical  state,  but  not  in  the  way  that  Babinski  supposes.  According 
to  my  interpretation  they  form  "settings,"  i.  e.,  these  experiences,  etc., 
give  meaning  to  ideas,  create  points  of  view,  "sentiments"  and  atti- 
tudes of  mind,  and  through  the  impulsive  force  of  their  emotions 
create  conflicts  between  systems,  or  induce  defense  reactions  that  re- 
sult in  disintegration  of  the  integratcil  psycho-neurological  systems 
and  automatisms.  The  mental  conflicts,  for  instance,  may  result, 
through  repression,  by  the  force  of  one  of  the  belligerent  factors  in 
dissociation  of  systems  in  the  psychological  or  physiological  spliorcs, 
and  this  dissociation  may  rob  the  personality  of  various  functions 
organized  or  integrated  within  the  given  dissociated  psycho-physio- 
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logical  system.  Or  a  conflict  may  create  subconscious  systems  that 
express  themselves  in  automatisms  (tics,  spasms,  etc.).  To  interpret 
such  a  complex  mechanism  as  suggestion  is  stretching  the  use  of  the 
word  and  giving  it  a  meaning  far  beyond  that  of  common  usage.  Every 
one  will  admit  that  anesthesia  or  paralysis,  for  example,  is  a  dissocia- 
tion of  the  psycho-sensory  system  or  the  psycho-motor  system,  re- 
spectively. Whether  it  be  effected  by  external  suggestion  or  by  in- 
ternal forces,  the  fundamental  underlying  pathological  state  is  disso- 
ciation. "  ji^' 

But  granting  that  the  pathological  state  as  well  as  the  hysterical 
symptoms  may  be  induced  by  suggestion  alone,  and  that  the  compli- 
cated process  involved  may  be  comprehended  under  or  excited  by 
suggestion,  this  is  not  the  real  fundamental  point  in  Babinski's  theory. 
The  fundamental  contention  is  that  in  all  cases  suggestion  is  the  causal 
agency,  and  that  there  is  no  other  known  agent,  including  particularly 
emotion,  that  can  induce  the  symptoms. 

The  question  is  whether  the  dissociation,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  can 
only  occur  by  the  force  of  a  direct  suggestion  (or  act  of  will),  or 
whether  it  may  be  the  result  of  other  forces,  such  as  the  discharge  of 
an  emotion  (with  an  involvement  of  the  system  at  issue  in  a  wider 
disintegration)  ;  or,  by  the  repressing,  or  inhibiting  force  of  other 
psychological  factors  involving  a  complicated  internal  mechanism,  etc. 
The  capability  of  an  emotional  discharge  to  induce  hysterical  trouble 
is  an  important  one  to  which  Babinski  has  directed  much  attention^ 
but  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  symptoms.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  the  question  at  length.  But  first  I  want  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  such  dissociations  as  anesthesia,  paralysis,  etc.,  can 
only  occur  as  the  result  of  a  direct  suggestion  or  a  volition-idea. 

We  have  various  data  at  our  disposal  which  allow  an  answer,  and 
indeed  many  of  these  demonstrate  that  dissociation,  particularly  as 
the  result  or  a  form  of  inhibition,  is  a  factor  in  the  normal  mechanism 
of  mental  and  physiological  functions.  Without  a  mechanism  per- 
mitting of  inhibition  and  dissociation,  normal  mentation  and  neuro- 
logical activity,  such  as  the  spinal  reflexes,  would  be  impossible.  But, 
leaving  that  larger  aspect  of  the  question  aside,  I  would  point  out  that 
when  a  person,  in  a  state  of  absent-mindedness,  or  in  a  "brown-study,'' 
or  whose  attention  is  deeply  engrossed  in  reading,  does  not  feel  a  fly 
crawling  on  his  skin,  or  hear  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  or  a  passing  street 
car,  he  exhibits  dissociation  of  the  psycho-sensory  field,  or,  in  other 
words,  an  anesthesia  analogous  to  that  manifested  by  hysterics. 
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Again,  a  subject  who  Is  performing  automatic  writing  will  be 
often  found  to  have  anesthesia  of  the  writing  hand.  The  dissociation 
of  the  motor  system  has  robbed  the  personality  of  the  associated  (in- 
tegrated) sensory  field.  In  neither  of  these  two  examples  can  there 
be  any  question  of  the  sensory  dissociation  having  been  produced  by 
suggestion,  if  the  word  be  used  in  its  proper  sense.  The  dissociation 
with  the  resulting  anesthesia  is  brought  about  indirectly.  Again,  the 
functional  amnesias  are  the  result  of  dissociation,  as  can  be  easily 
proved  experimentally  and  therapeutically,  and  yet  they  frequently 
follow  immediately  traumatism  at  the  moment  when  the  subject  regams 
consciousness.  In  such  cases  they  cannot  be  attributed  to  suggestion 
any  more  than  when  they  develop  in  cases  of  multiple  personality, 
with  which  every  one  ought  to  be  familiar. 

Amnesia  in  its  various  forms — retrograde,  anterograde,  etc., — is 
one  of  the  classical  symptoms  of  hysteria.  Immediately  following  a 
so-called  "shock"  it  is  a  most  common  occurrence,  and  even  frequently 
it  is  observed  under  circumstances  which  give  the  appearance  of  spon- 
taneity, as  in  sudden  fugues  or  somnambulisms.  In  the  former  case 
ingenuity  is  strained  to  the  limit  to  find  an  auto  or  external  suggestion; 
and  in  the  latter,  while  we  must  assume  a  psychological  cause,  such  as 
a  mental  conflict,  anything  like  conscious  "willing"  the  amnesia  is  too 
far  fetched  to  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

I  saw  a  case  of  so-called  "shell  shock"  which  was  exhibited  to 
me  In  a  war  hospital  as  a  case  of  insanity.  It  was  easy  to  demon- 
strate to  the  physician  in  charge  that  it  was  in  reality  a  case  of  antero- 
grade amnesia.  Surely  this  was  not  suggested  by  the  physician  who 
mistook  the  real  character  of  the  symptoms,  and  are  we  to  suppose 
that  the  affected  soldier  consciously  imagined  and  willed  a  symptom 
of  so  strange  a  kind? 

Then  again,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  phenomena  observed  in 
multiple  or  dissociated  personality?  l^very  one  familiar  with  these 
phenomena  recognizes  that  they  are  merely  types  of  hysteria  and 
knows  that  different  phases  of  personality  may  exhibit  bizarre  stigmata 
which  demand  extreme  credulity  for  the  belief  that  they  are  the 
product  of  cither  auto  or  external  suggestion.  One  case  of  my  own, 
for  instance  manifested  in  one  phase  a  remarkable  form  of  complete 
anesthesia  which  I  had  never  heard  of  before  and  which  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  the  patient  had  ever  conceived  of.  It  was  discovcreil  by 
chance.  The  patient  was  found  to  have  lost  every  bodily  sensation, 
so  that,  as  she  described  it,  she  felt  that  she  was  "just  mind  without 
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a  body."  She  not  only  did  not  feel  touch,  or  pain,  or  muscular  sensa- 
tions, but  did  not  know  whether  her  limbs  were  passively  raised  or 
lowered;  whether  she  herself  moved  them  or  not,  as  she  readily  did; 
whether  she  gesticulated,  as  she  did;  whether  she  smiled  or  frowned; 
or  whether  she  stood  up  or  sat  down,  or  what  her  position  in  space 
was.  In  one  phase  of  another  case,  the  subject  was  completely  anesthe- 
tic to  touch  and  pain,  unless  vision  could  be  employed  conjointly  with 
the  tactile  sense. 

In  some  recorded  cases  the  subject  in  one  phase  exhibited  one 
form  of  paralysis,  etc.;  in  another  phase,  a  different  form,  in  still  an- 
other no  paralysis  at  all,  and  similarly  with  other  stigmata.  Such 
cases  are  known  to  have  exhibited  such  "troubles"  immediately  fol- 
lowing "shock"  without  the  intervention  of  a  stage  of  "meditation." 
The  personality  seems  to  fall  to  pieces  by  magic,  as  in  transformation 
scenes  on  the  stage  where  a  blow,  or  a  signal  transforms  lovely  youth 
into  shrivelled  old  age,  or  a  rock  into  a  splendid  chariot. 

When  alterations  of  personality  are  induced  by  hypnosis  even 
then  we  may  not  be  able  to  foretell  what  stigmata  the  new  phase  of 
personality  may  manifest,  and  different  stages  of  hypnosis  may  ex- 
hibit different  psychological  and  physiological  defects  without  our 
being  able  to  forecast  them.  Auto-suggestion,  it  may  be  said,  is  the 
causal  agent.  But  the  phenomena  are  too  bizarre  for  even  the  wildest 
imagination  to  conceive. 

I  am  citing  these  phenomena  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  occur,  not  to  maintain  that  hysterical  troubles  cannot  be  induced 
by  suggestion,  but  rather  to  show  that  they  can  be  induced  by  other 
causative  agents  and  mechanisms. 

In  discussing  the  pathology  of  hysteria  I  might  go  on  indefinitely 
quoting  other  hysterical  phenomena  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  observed,  showing  that  the  former  are  capable  of  being  in- 
duced by  other  forces  than  pure  suggestion.  It  must  be  obvious  that 
whether  or  not  a  given  hysterical  symptom  has  been  induced  by  sug- 
gestion is  a  matter  of  fact  and  not  one  of  principle  and  must  be  deter- 
mined in  each  and  every  case. 

Babinski's  basic  principle  is  that  "emotion  alone  is  not  capable 
of  inducing  hysterical  accidents,"  indeed  that  "when  the  human  soul 
is  shaken  by  sincere,  profound  emotion  there  is  no  longer  a  place  for 
hysteria." 

To  maintain  his  thesis  Babinski  is  obliged  to  show  that  no  other 
agents  can  cause  hysterical  symptoms  but  suggestion    (note  that  he 
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does  not  recognize  the  pathological  state),  and  for  this  purpose  he 
must  eliminate  emotion — the  agent  to  which  so  much  influence  has 
been  hitherto  ascribed.  If  emotion  can  be  eliminated,  no  agent,  he 
assumes,  is  left  but  suggestion.  "Without  doubt,"  he  admits,  "there 
is  reason  to  believe,  a  priori,  that  physical  concussion,  and  especially 
moral  shocks,  can  weaken  the  personality,  enfeeble  the  critical  faculty 
and  decrease  sensibility  and  thus  play  an  indirect  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  pithiatic  troubles;  but  these  agents  act  only  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  suggestion.  Are  they  capable,  as  has  been  maintained,  of 
creating  by  their  own  forces,  suggestion  being  wholly  eliminated,  the 
hysterical  phenomena?  In  other  words,  a  paraplegia,  an  hysterical 
monoplegia,  for  example,  can  they  develop  under  the  influence  of  an 
emotion  without  any  antecedent  mental  representation,  automatically, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  secretion  of  the  sweat  glands,  intestinal  flux 
and  erethema?  Such  is  the  problem,  essential  for  whoever  would 
solve  the  nature  and  mechanism  of  hysteria,  that  it  is  necessary  to  sub- 
mit anew  to  investigation." 

In  passing  I  would  insist  that  this  is  a  very  inadequate  concep- 
tion of  the  problem.  However,  I  will  take  it  up  for  examination  as 
laid  down  by  Babinski. 

This  distinguished  neurologist  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  energy  to  demonstrate  that  emotion  does  not  induce  hysterical 
troubles.  And  with  this  end  in  view  he  has  examined  situations,  like 
the  Paris  morgue,  which  have  been  the  scenes  of  much  emotion  on  the 
part  of  distressed  relatives,  without  finding  evidence  of  resulting  hys- 
terical troubles.  P'or,  he  argues,  if  emotion  is  capable  of  causing 
hysterical  accidents,  we  should  find  them  in  such  circumstances.  It 
seems  a  pity  he  should  have  expended  so  much  misdirected  effort.  With 
a  sound  conception  of  hysteria,  and  of  the  psychology  of  emotion,  any 
one  could  forecast  that  his  investigations  would  give  negative  results. 
No  one  would  hold  that  a  simple  ilischargc  of  emotion,  as  a  biological 
reaction  to  the  environment,  imluces  psycho-pliysiological  ilisintcgra- 
tion  and  automatism.  Emotions — fear,  anger,  etc. — are  biological 
psycho-physiological  instincts  or  instinctive  reactions.  In  the  course 
of  life's  experiences  they  become  organi/eil  with  ideas  of  objects — 
the  mental  experiences  of  life  and  the  world — into  sentiments  and 
systems  of  sentiments  and  by  their  impulses  give  driving  force  to  our 
antecedent  thoughts,  wishes,  points  of  view,  mental  attitudes,  etc.  It 
is  these  mental  systems,  thus  organized  that,  when  umluly  excited,  arc 
brought  into  conflict  with  opposing  systems  and  by  the  discharge  of 
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their  emotional  forces  disrupt  the  normal  psycho-physiological  in- 
tegration and  equilibrium,  repress  certain  systems,  dissociate  others, 
and  give  rise  to  subconscious  activities  that  induce  many  varieties  of 
automatic  phenomena.  The  discharge  of  emotion,  excepting  when  an 
element  in  a  preformed  system  of  ideas,  probably  rarely  results  in 
hysterical  troubles,  but  accomplishes  only  its  biological  purpose  and 
passes  off  without  untoward  effect.  What  is  essential  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  emotional  instinct  in  a  system  of  ideas  and  it  is  the  whole 
system  that,  discharging  its  emotional  impulses,  induces  disintegration. 
Failing  such  an  organized  system  or  "complex"  we  should  not  expect 
the  disruptive  effects. 

In  the  second  place,  his  contention  is  that  hysterical  phenomena 
never  appear  at  the  moment  of,  or  immediately  after  the  emotional 
shock,  when  the  emotion  is  at  its  height,  but  that  always  "between  the 
emotional  shock  and  the  presence  of  hysterical  (pithiatic)  accidents 
there  is  an  intervening  phase,  sometimes  quite  long,  which  Charcot 
called  the  'phase  of  meditation,'  during  which  auto-suggestion  or 
hetero-suggestion  have  the  opportunity  to  intervene"  and  induce  the 
accidents.  In  support  of  this  view  he  cites  the  observations  of  numer- 
ous writers  who  had  the  opportunity  in  this  war  to  observe  so-called 
"shell  shock"  at  the  front  and  behind  the  lines.  Babinski,  seems  at 
first  to  be  supported  by  these  observations,  for  it  seems  that  those 
symptoms  of  hysteria  which  Babinski  elects  to  call  alone  pithiatic  or 
hysterical,  that  is  the  paralyses,  anesthesias,  etc.,  rarely  developed  at 
the  time  of  the  emotional  shock  but  only  appeared  after  an  interval, 
when  the  soldier  had  reached  some  place  behind  the  lines. 

A  study  of  the  reports,  however,  shows  that  the  cases,  apparently 
without  exception,  exhibited  at  the  emotional  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  shock,  hysterical  mental  symptoms  of  a  very  marked  char- 
acter. Amongst  the  symptoms  commonly  described  are  amnesias, 
hallucinations,  deliria,  inability  to  respond  to  questions,  even  when 
attempts  were  made  to  force  a  response,  apparent  incapacity  to  per- 
form a  voluntary  act,  states  of  hebetude,  stupor,  confusional  states, 
states  allied  to  fugues,  mental  dullness,  irrational  states,  tachycardia, 
tachypsnoea  and  tremor. 

What  are  these,  it  may  be  asked,  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
last  (which  are  only  the  physiological  manifestations  of  emotion), 
but  states  of  dissociation  with  automatisms,  or  unregulated  and  un- 
controlled functioning  of  disintegrated  psychological  systems?  They 
are  from  the  modern  point  of  view  typical  and  pure  symptoms  of  the 
hysterical  pathological  state.    Amnesia,  for  instance,  as  already  point- 
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ed  out,  is  well  recognized  as  a  manifestation  of  dissociation.  In  these 
very  cases,  then,  cited  by  Babinski  in  support  of  his  thesis,  we  have 
evidence  of  hysterical  manifestations  induced  by  something  else  than 
suggestion,  and  we  must  remember  that  this  something  else  is  con- 
ditioned, at  least,  by  emotion.  It  may  be  also  pointed  out  in  passing 
that  these  mental  symptoms,  following  the  discharge,  may  be  brought 
within  Babinski's  own  definition  of  hysteria  in  that  they  are  capable  of 
being  produced  experimentally  by  suggestion. 

That  certain  symptoms  like  paralysis,  anesthesia,  dumbness,  deaf- 
ness, etc.,  do  not  appear  until  a  later  period  may  be  a  fact,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  observation,  but  the  real  question  is  why  do  these  particular 
symptoms  appear  only  later,  while  other  and  mental  symptoms  appear 
at  the  height  of  the  emotional  discharge?  It  Is  a  question  of  the 
WHY.  The  fact  which  seems  to  have  been  brought  out  by  observa- 
tions during  this  war  is  that  the  hysterical  state  rrianifesting  itself  by 
mental  dissociation,  can  be  induced  immediately  under  mental  stress 
and  strain  at  the  moment  of  the  emotional  discharge,  while  certain 
other  symptoms,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  develop  only  after  a 
period  of  incubation. 

Babinski  seems  to  assume  that  because  this  latter  class  of  symp- 
toms develops  only  after  a  period  of. incubation  that  they  must  be  due 
to  suggestion,  particularly  hetero-suggestion,  although  auto-suggestion 
may  be  the  genetic  factor.  To  this  assumption  exception  may  be 
taken.  That  many  hysterical  stigmata,  particularly  the  paralyses, 
anesthesias,  the  crises,  deafness,  dumbness,  etc.,  have  their  genesis 
in  psychological  factors  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  I  think  that  since 
1885  there  never  has  been  any  doubt.  That  we  have  all  known  for  a 
long  time.  But  this  is  far  from  saying  that  they  are  due  to  suggestion, 
whether  auto  or  hctcro.  The  genesis  and  the  mechanism  are  far  too 
complex  for  such  a  simple  explanation.  I  hey  may  be  called  "defense 
reactions,"  if  you  like,  acconling  to  one  theory.  But  the  psychological 
mechanism  of  a  defense  reaction  is  complicated.  This  may  be  due  in 
inilividual  cases  to  mental  conflicts,  to  subconscious  mechanisms  of 
different  kinds,  etc. 

Babinski's  fundamental  error  is  not  recognizing  that  the  hyster- 
ical state  is  one  of  functional  dissociation  and  that  any  psychological 
factor  capable  of  producing  such  a  dissociation,  whether  it  be  emotion 
or  a  conflict,  is  capable  of  proiiucing  hysteria.  The  mechanism  by 
which  individual  symptoms  is  produced  is  another  problem.  It  may 
be  suggestion,  as  wc  all  know,  or  it  may  be  a  very  complicated  mechan- 
ism which  still  requires  solution. 


THE  CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGIST 

BY  DAVID  MITCHELL,  PH.  D. 

THE  field  of  the  clinical  psychologist  is  that  of  individual 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  The  term  "clinical"  suggests 
individual,  rather  than  group  or  mass  reactions.  In  medicine 
it  has  referred  to  the  bedside  practice  of  the  physician,  and 
is,  therefore,  individual.  Likewise,  professional  activities  among  psy- 
chologists have  set  the  tendency  of  making  it  refer  to  the  condition  of 
one  person  rather  than  to  that  of  any  number  or  groups  of  people. 

In  this  respect,  clinical  psychology  may  be  differentiated  from  that 
of  several  other  types  of  applied  psychology.  Educational,  vocational, 
or  industrial  problems  may  be  individual  from  the  psychological  point 
of  view,  but  each  one  differs  in  the  sense  that  it  is  primarily  a  treat- 
ment of  mass  results. 

Educational  psychology  takes  up  the  problems  of  the  rate  of 
progress  in  school  subjects,  the  period  at  which  different  elements 
of  the  curriculum  may  best  be  considered,  the  methods  of  instruction 
and  the  attitude  of  the  children  to  class-room  work.  Progress  in  the 
various  school  branches,  such  as  arithmetic,  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
is  measured  by  means  of  educational  tests.  They  are  largely  psy- 
chological in  their  nature,  but  are  devised  and  administered  for  groups 
rather  than  for  any  particular  individual.  The  chief  consideration 
is  the  average  or  group  score,  with  the  possible  variation  from  that 
average.     The  score  of  one  child  is  seldom  of  material  importance. 

Vocational  psychology  has  to  do  with  the  determination  of  apti- 
tudes and  qualifications  for  specified  occupations.  It  does  not  consider 
the  individual  in  his  relation  to  those  aptitudes.  Its  point  of  attack  is 
the  question  of  those  traits  or  qualities  which  are  essential  for  proper 
functioning  In  a  certain  activity.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  occupation 
or  activity  which  is  the  point  of  attack  and  not  the  individual  who 
might  possibly  engage  in  that  occupation. 

Industrial  or  commercial  psychology  has  a  number  of  phases. 
Advertising  is  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  or  commercial  problems, 
and  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  psychology  or  the  reaction  of  groups  to 
the  method  of  presentation  or  method  of  appeal.  The  question  for 
the  psychologist  is:  How  does  this  particular  presentation,  or  how 
does  this  combination  of  appeals  touch  the  great  mass  of  people.     In 
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other  words,  advertising  is  not  concerned  with  an  individual,  but  is 
concerned  with  the  reactions  of  a  group.  Trade  tests,  while  applied 
to  an  individual,  are  carried  on  with  the  chief  point  of  attack  being 
the  efficient  carrying  out  of  the  particular  activity.  It  is  a  matter  of 
classification  into  groups  rather  than  understanding  why  one  person 
does  or  does  not  adapt  himself  to  the  occupation.  The  processes  in 
the  industrial  plant  are  considered  rather  than  one's  reaction  toward 
them,  or  possibility  of  his  adaptation  to  the  task. 

From  all  of  these  activities  clinical  psychology  is  differentiated  by 
its  special  problem.  In  each  one  of  them  the  individual  may  be  con- 
sidered and,  in  so  far  as  he  is,  we  may  say  that  clinical  psychology 
over-laps  these  other  fields  of  applied  psychology.  This  simply  serves 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  clinical  branch  is  concerned  altogether 
with  the  mental  functioning  of  one  person.  The  aim  is  to  understand 
his  ability,  his  emotions,  his  social  reactions,  to  find  out  the  existence 
of  any  special  abilities  or  disabilities,  and  on  the  basis  of  all  this  infor- 
mation to  make  recommendations  for  his  adaptation  to  a  present  or 
to  a  proposed  environment. 

The  clinical  psychologist  may  also  be  distinguished  from  the  man 
of  research  interests.  The  clinician  is  a  professional  person,  interested 
in  the  application  of  scientific  principles  or  in  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  cases.  The  experimentalist,  on  the  other  hand,  is  interested 
in  the  determination  of  mental  characteristics  without  regard  to  what 
happens  to  his  subject.  In  the  laboratory  he  makes  investigations  of 
the  thought  processes,  the  emotions,  the  learning  process,  and  the 
various  other  characteristics,  but  with  no  intention  of  applying  his 
findings  to  the  conditions  of  his  subjects.  That  is,  the  clinical  psy- 
chologist as  a  professional  practitioner  may  be  likened  to  the  physician 
who  considers  the  symptoms  of  his  patient  and  prescribes  methods  of 
treatment.  The  research  psychologist  is  likened  to  the  physiologist  or 
anatomist  in  the  medical  laboratory  who  makes  his  detailed  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  structure  and  function  of  the  organism. 

Preparation  for  Professional  Practice.  Every  one  consiilcrs 
himself  more  or  less  qualified  in  the  field  of  mental  therapeutics.  I'.very 
physician,  every  salesman,  every  artist,  every  author,  and  in  fact  nearly 
every  one  who  has  ever  thought  about  the  problems,  describes  mental 
symptoms,  diagnoses  characteristics,  and  suggests  methods  of  treat- 
ment. This  claim  is  made  explicitly  by  a  great  many  of  them.  It  is 
implied  by  the  statements  of  many  others. 

To  a  certain  extent  it  is  undoubtedly  a  justifiable  claim,  but  only 
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in  the  same  way  that  most  people  can  claim  to  be  physicians.  All 
people  have  certain  remedies  which  they  are  ready  to  use  or  to  recom- 
mend for  a  friend  whenever  he  has  a  cold  or  a  fever,  or  when  there  is 
a  general  feeling  of  lassitude  and  fatigue.  Sometimes  these  recom- 
mendations go  to  the  extent  of  suggesting  what  is  to  be  done  in  such 
diseases  as  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  or  pneumonia.  While  we  rec- 
ognize the  skill  of  many  of  these  "would-be"  practitioners,  our  ad- 
miration is  somewhat  tempered  since  we  know  that  they  lack  all  specific 
preparation  in  medical  fields.  We  now  are  so  little  in  favor  of  the 
practice  that  we  make  it  a  penal  offense  for  anyone  to  receive  remuner- 
ation for  such  advice. 

So  far  we  have  been  much  more  tolerant  of  the  person  who 
picked  up  his  knowledge  of  psychology  in  a  haphazard,  indefinite  way. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  practice  of  medicine  is  impossible  without 
thorough  grounding  in  the  knowledge  of  medical  sciences.  Only  re- 
cently, we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  mental  difl^culties  are  as 
important  from  the  social  point  of  view  as  any  physical  disabilities. 
With  our  knowledge  of  the  increased  importance  of  the  mental  char- 
acteristics there  has  come  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  thorough 
training  in  psychology  for  anyone  who  would  offer  professional  advice. 

It  may  occasionally  be  claimed,  as  it  has  been  recently,  that  the 
situation  with  medical  practice  is  different  from  that  -of  psychological 
practice.  We  say  that  an  individual  who  is  suffering  from  diphtheria 
is  not  only  in  danger  of  death,  but  is  also  a  source  of  contagion  or  in- 
fection for  all  other  members  of  the  community.  With  his  physical 
health  and  with  the  welfare  of  the  community  from  the  physical  stand- 
point, it  has  been  argued  that  we  must  be  much  more  concerned.  As 
an  actual  fact,  however,  I  doubt  if  any  case  of  diphtheria  can  be  a 
much  greater  social  menace  than  a  person  who  has  had  bad  mental 
habits  established  by  his  type  of  experience.  The  education  of  each 
member  of  a  group  is  more  or  less  affected  by  the  reactions  of  other 
members.  The  various  mental  characteristics  are  as  directly  effective 
in  establishing  social  or  anti-social  reactions  as  is  the  physical  condition 
of  an  individual  in  affecting  the  physical  welfare  of  other  members 
of  the  community. 

Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  children  whose  emotional 
life  is  disturbed  by  the  reactions  of  adult  associates.  The  existence 
of  fears,  of  feelings  of  inferiority,  of  self-consciousness,  of  abnormal 
attitudes  toward  the  sex  life,  is,  to  my  notion,  much  more  significant  in 
considering  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the  community,  than  the 
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physical  condition  of  those  suffering  from  colds,  fevers  or  other 
physical  disabilities.  Our  legislation  today  provides  penalties  for  do- 
ing physical  harm.  The  death  sentence  may  be  carried  out  for  murder 
and  assault  may  be  punished  by  meting  out  penalties  of  greater  or  less 
severity.  But  our  legal  codes  still  ignore  the  effect  of  those  actions 
which  do  not  result  in  visible  bodily  harm.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that 
frequently  the  results  of  these  latter  actions  are  much  more  calamitous 
for  the  individual  and  for  his  functioning  as  a  member  of  the  group. 
Society  today  is  suffering  more  through  undesirable  mental  habits  than 
through  any  physical  harm  done  to  any  group  of  individuals.  The 
diagnosis  and  correction  of  the  various  emotional  complexes  which 
are  the  groundwork  of  faulty  mental  functioning  should  not  be  made 
by  anyone  not  qualified  for  it  by  intensive  training. 

As  a  minimum  of  training,  I  would  suggest  the  equivalent,  at 
least,  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  I 
shall  not  try  to  outline  the  curriculum  in  detail,  but  there  are  some 
things  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  mention.  In  the  preliminary 
part  of  the  course  leading  ordinarily  to  the  bachelor's  degree,  consider- 
able time  should  be  given  to  a  study  of  the  languages  in  which  the  liter- 
ature of  the  science  is  written.  This  would  involve  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  three  modern  languages,  English,  German  and  French. 
Obviously  the  first  one  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  since  so 
much  of  the  literature  of  psychology  and  psycho-pathology  is  in  the 
latter  two  the  student  should  be  sufi^ciently  familiar  with  them  to  be 
able  to  understand  the  written  discussions. 

In  the  field  of  science  the  student  should  have  a  thorough  course 
in  biology,  with  some  training  in  chemistry  and  probably  in  physics. 
The  medical  laboratory  should  contribute  its  quota  of  training.  The 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  are  rather  too  much 
neglected.  The  psychologist  preparing  himself  for  professional  prac- 
tice should  not  be  totally  unfamiliar  with  the  physical  mechanism. 

I'-ithcr  during  the  latter  part  of  the  utulcrgrailuatc  course  or  in 
the  early  part  of  the  ailvanccd  work,  a  student  should  become  familiar 
with  the  general  problem  of  education  and  educational  procedure.  At 
the  same  time  a  study  of  sociology,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  develop- 
ment of  social  institutions,  social  customs  or  mores,  and  of  our  ideas 
concerning  the  reasons  for  and  punishment  of  liclintjuency  would  be 
most  appropriate. 

After  the  training  in  biology,  or  possibly  co-incident  with  it,  psy- 
chology should  be  undertaken  ami  continued,  until  a  thorough  umler- 
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standing  of  the  behavior  of  the  human  organism  has  been  obtained. 
The  equivalent  of  three  full  years'  study  would  not  be  too  much  for 
this  purpose.  I  cannot  take  time  to  outline  fully  the  various  courses. 
They  should,  however,  cover  thoroughly  the  topics  of  sense  perception, 
memory,  association,  imagination,  illusion,  apperception,  habit  forma- 
tion and  the  learning  process,  the  nature  of  reflex  and  instinctive 
activities  and  the  emotional  responses. 

Not  by  any  means  the  least  important  is  actual  practice  in  the 
examination,  observation  and  diagnosis  of  cases.  The  mental  pro- 
cesses of  normal  subjects  should  be  analyzed  and  a  student's  experience 
with  cases  of  mental  deviation,  unusual  intelligence,  delinquency  and 
other  forms  of  abnormal  behavior  should  be  both  intensive  and  ex- 
tensive. In  this  training  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  necessity 
of  an  accurate  technique,  careful  observation  and  a  distinction  of  the 
latter  from  conclusions.  That  is,  there  should  be  a  thorough  training 
in  methods  of  obtaining  results  and  in  the  interpretation  of  them. 

There  are  two  related  studies  with  which  the  student  should  be 
quite  familiar.  They  are  psychiatry  and  psychoanalysis.  In  psychiatry 
he  should  study  the  various  types  of  mental  disease  and  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  given  laboratory  work  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane  with 
seminar  work  which  would  involve  three  hours  a  week  covering  two 
years.  In  psychoanalysis,  the  important  literary  contributions  must 
be  digested.  I  would  suggest  at  least  a  seminar  period  of  two  to  three 
hours  per  week  throughout  one  year.  In  this  time  the  literature  could 
be  taken  up  and  an  analysis  of  cases  considered.  I  believe  that  in  the 
field  where  psychoanalysis  has  been  so  much  the  vogue  the  clinical 
psychologist  will  find  one  of  his  most  important  problems.  We  do 
not  need  to  make  any  assumption  as  to  one  or  two  fundamental  causes 
of  social  or  mental  mal-adaptation.  We  do  need  to  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  great  numbers  of  people  who  cannot  be  classed  as  psycho- 
pathic or  insane  are  yet  badly  adjusted  socially  and  mentally.  It  is 
within  the  province  of  psychology  to  make  an  analysis  of  these  cases, 
to  diagnose  causes  and  to  prescribe  methods  of  treatment  which  will 
bring  about  the  desirable  mental  and  social  adaptation. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  psychological  associations  can  have  but  little 
direct  influence  on  the  courses  offered  in  many  of  these  subjects.  The 
departments  of  sociology,  biology,  languages  and  education,  as  well 
as  the  laboratories  of  physiology  or  neurology  will  prescribe  their 
own  procedure.  In  psychology,  however,  the  influence  of  the  associa- 
tion should  be  and  I  believe  can  be  enormously  beneficial.     We  have 
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reached  a  stage  in  the  development  of  the  scientific  procedure  that  a 
standard  of  efficiency  might  well  be  recommended.  I  believe  that  the 
various  departments  of  psychology  should  confer  and  co-operate  to 
such  an  extent  that  training  in  psychology  for  professional  purposes 
may  be  maintained  at  a  uniformly  high  standard. 

The  Problems  of  Clinical  Psychology.  A  brief  outline  of  the 
problems  which  a  clinical  psychologist  has  to  face,  is  now  appropriate. 
By  virtue  of  group  tests  children  or  adults  may  be  divided  into  groups, 
consisting  of  individuals  with  approximately  the  same  degree  of  in- 
telligence. After  this  classification,  however,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  some  individuals  who  do  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  par- 
ticular group  in  which  they  are  placed.  They  must  be  examined  by  the 
clinical  psychologist.  The  cause  of  their  faulty  adaptation  must  be 
determined  by  a  psychological  analysis  of  the  difficulties.  It  may  be 
that  the  classification  was  faulty  in  the  beginning,  and  that  with  a 
transfer  to  another  group,  and  consequently  a  new  set  of  stimuli,  the 
adaptation  will  be  satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be 
peculiarities  or  idiosyncracies,  special  abilities  or  disabilities,  which 
make  the  adaptation  of  that  individual  extremely  difficult.  A  diagnosis 
of  causes,  with  a  recommendation  for  curative  measures  will  then  be 
made  by  the  clinician. 

Another  field  in  which  clinical  psychology  should  find  a  wide 
opportunity  is  in  that  of  functional  disorders.  Ordinarily  this  prob- 
lem has  been  supposed  to  be  within  the  realm  of  the  psychiatrist  or 
neurologist.  It  is  conceivable  that  organic  lesions  might  sometime 
be  demonstrated,  but  according  to  present  knowledge,  it  is  largely  a 
matter  of  nervous  or  neurone  excitability  stimulated  by  an  unfortunate 
or  undesirable  environment.  An  understanding  of  the  effect  of  the 
stimuli  with  consequent  modifications  should  bring  about  a  readjust- 
ment. The  clinical  psychologist  who  qualifies  with  the  training  out- 
lined will  see  in  these  cases  an  opportunity  for  service  of  enormous 
value. 

There  is  still  another  group  of  cases  wiiich  has  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  psychiatrist  or  neurologist,  yet  whose  mental  adaptation 
is  very  faulty  and  for  whom  curative  measures  should  be  prescribed. 
The  various  emotional  factors,  such  as  fear  and  anger,  or  the  sex  in- 
stinct, have  been  responsible  for  many  of  these  faulty  licvclopments. 
Fears,  both  reasonable  and  unreasonable,  have  been  developed  and 
later  suppressed  without  a  conscious  analysis  of  the  causes  and  with- 
out an  understanding  of  the  situation  responsible  for  them.     In  other 
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words,  there  has  not  been  a  proper  direction  given  to  the  emotional 
energy,  and  somewhere  in  the  field  of  unconscious  operations  the 
emotional  effect  is  operating  to  produce  faulty  mental  and  social  adjust- 
ments. Many  of  these  cases  are  considered  by  the  ordinary  observ  er 
to  be  quite  normal  people.  Occasionally  they  are  recognized  by  the 
expert  on  casual  observation.  Usually  no  suspicion  is  aroused  but  I 
believe  that  many  are  functioning  at  a  lower  level  of  efficiency  than 
their  native  ability  and  capacity  warrants,  and  that  with  proper  psy- 
chological analysis  causes  could  be  determined  and  measures  of  cure 
recommended.  The  clinical  psychologist  will  have  a  glorious  oppor- 
tunity for  improving  mental  efficiency  as  he  engages  more  freely  in  this 
proper  field  of  activity. 

I  would  present  just  one  illustration  of  the  type  of  person  who 
may  be  described  in  this  way.  There  came  to  me  several  months  ago 
a  woman  who  for  the  last  five  years  has,  to  all  ordinary  appearances, 
made  satisfactory  adjustments  both  from  the  mental  and  social  point 
of  view.  About  the  beginning  of  the  period  she  married  and  appar- 
ently the  marriage  has  been  successful.  The  woman  seems  to  carry 
the  responsibility  of  wife  and  mother  quite  well  as  far  as  the  casual 
observer  reports.  Her  own  story,  however,  gives  one  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent impression.  Mentally  she  is  distressed  to  such  an  extent  that 
proper  functioning  seems  practically  impossible.  Her  activities  as  a 
home  maker  do  not  satisfy  the  'inner  urge'  or  emotional  drive.  Ob- 
viously they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  carried  on.  I  am  confident  that 
until  we  have  developed  in  her  a  courage  and  enthusiasm  for  certain 
artistic  efforts  that  she  will  never  be  as  efficient  as  she  might,  either 
mentally  or  socially. 

The  story  of  her  life  is  extremely  interesting,  and  can  be  con- 
sidered unusual,  I  am  convinced,  only  because  we  do  not  know  the 
stories  of  the  lives  of  very  many  of  our  associates.  Left  an  orphan  at 
the  age  of  six,  she  was  brought  to  this  country  by  a  married  sister 
with  whom  she  lived  until  she  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  During 
that  time  her  life  was  anything  but  happy.  The  memory  of  it  is  dis- 
tressing at  the  present  time.  Dressed  more  shabbily  then  her  play- 
mates and  constantly  chided  and  condemned  as  a  useless  burden,  she 
finally  believed  it.  The  chief  result  was  to  develop  in  her  a  feeling  of 
inferiority,  from  which  she  has  never  recovered.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
she  ran  away  from  her  sister's  home  and  went  to  live  with  some 
friends. 

After  considerable  discussion  and  further  trouble  she  was  allowed 
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to  remain  with  these  friends  and  to  enjoy  something  of  hfe's  opportuni- 
ties. She  attended  a  church  in  which  the  music  seemed  to  give  her 
^reat  dehght,  and  was  one  day  heard  singing  by  a  master  musician  and 
vocal  teacher.  Through  his  efforts  she  was  given  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  talent,  and  about  ten  years  later  had  a  contract  which 
called  for  remuneration  for  her  to  the  extent  of  $450  per  week.  Dur- 
ing her  training  she  had  overcome  the  feeling  of  inferiority  to  such  an 
extent  that  she  had  been  able  to  do  this  work,  but  according  to  her 
own  report  she  was  forever  apprehensive  of  failure.  Her  efficiency 
was  decreased  because  she  could  never  get  away  from  the  idea  that 
people  were  judging  her  as  quite  inferior. 

She  finally  was  encouraged  to  make  another  effort  for  further 
improvement,  and  went  to  Europe  to  study  under  a  very  famous  mas- 
ter. Whatever  this  master's  skill  in  developing  other  people's  tal- 
ents was,  he  failed  utterly  to  appreciate  the  type  of  mechanism  with 
which  he  was  dealing  in  this  case.  Instead  of  encouragement  he  gave 
condemnation,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  particular  person  with 
whom  he  was  dealing  his  condemnation  was  given  in  a  most  brutal 
manner.  After  various  efforts  to  overcome  the  feeling  which  he  en- 
gendered, and  to  continue  with  her  studies,  this  "prima  donna"  whose 
name  would  be  recognized  by  many,  even  if  given  now,  gave  up  the 
attempt  to  further  cultivate  her  talent  and  returned  to  this  country 
with  no  ambition,  or  at  least  with  not  sufficient  courage  to  continue  as 
she  had  so  gloriously  begun. 

Her  marriage,  shortly  after  her  return,  was  considered  a  haven 
of  refuge,  an  opportunity  to  get  away  from  the  mental  conflicts  and 
from  the  fears  which  she  suffered.  As  far  as  the  fundamental  talent  is 
concerned,  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  enormous  social  value.  But  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  months,  if  not  of  several  years,  before  confidence 
is  sufficiently  re-developed  that  this  person  will  be  able  to  function 
mentally  ami  socially  in  the  way  for  which  her  native  ability  ami  her 
original  talent  qualified  her. 

Whatever  the  claims  of  psychoanalysis  and  psychopathologists 
may  be,  in  my  opinion  it  is  with  such  cases  as  these  that  clinical  psy- 
chologists will  finil  a  wonderful  opportunity  antl,  by  virtue  of  knowl- 
eilgc  of  psychological  processes,  will  be  able  to  be  of  enormous  value 
and  benefit  to  them. 


A  LECTURE  ON  THE  ABUSE  OF  THE  FEAR  INSTINCT  IN 
EARLY  EDUCATION 

BY    BORIS    SIDIS 

CHILDREN  achieve  good  by  fear  of  punishment"  thus 
psychologizes  a  writer  of  editorials  in  a  far  advanced 
paper  of  a  far  western,  progressive  settlement,  "or,"  he 
goes  on  philosophizing,  "good  is  thrust  upon  them  by  their 
teachers,  their  parents,  and  the  policeman  on  the  beat.  It  is  the  nat- 
ural instinct  of  the  human  animal  to  lie  and  to  steal.  Why  do  we 
spank  them  as  soon  as  they  are  weaned?"  "Why  is  it"  mused  Fagin, 
the  educator  of  Oliver  Twist,  "why  is  it  that  children  enjoy  picking 
pockets,  and  old  folks  are  fond  of  stolen  goods?"  This  birch  peda- 
gogy the  learned  editor  regards  as  good  Biology.  Then  the  wise 
Solomon  is  cited  with  his  saying:  "He  that  spareth  the  rod  hateth  his 
son."  With  his  sense  of  western  chivalry  the  editor  thinks  that  girls 
are  better,  but  he  does  not  say  what  he  would  do  with  the  Solomon's 
rod  in  the  case  of  the  fair  sex.  He  concludes,  however,  his  educational 
wisdom  which  for  some  reason  or  other  he  prefers  to  dub  as  biological, 
whatever  he  may  mean  by  it,  by  saying  that:  "We  are  not  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  elimination  of  the  rod  as  a  correctional  instrument 
has  served  to  make  the  world  better  or  wiser."  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  this  scientific  editor  expressed  the  opinion  of  all  his  western  col- 
leagues, but  it  shows  what  a  far  advanced  western  editor  may  offer  to 
his  reader  as  the  most  advanced  biological  thought  by  drawing  on 
the  good  commonsense  of  Mother  Goose  and  on  the  proverbial  wis- 
dom of  King  Solomon  for  the  pedagogic  edification  of  his  western 
audience. 

This  wisdom  of  viewing  the  child  as  a  little  brute  and  training  it 
by  fear  and  force  is  not  confined  to  editors,  but  is  also  maintained  by 
certain  types  of  educators.  "Obedience  and  discipline  are  the  main- 
stay of  the  family  and  the  school,"  told  me^  well  known  educator,  a 
principal  of  a  normal  school.  "I  control  my  children  with  kindness, 
if  possible,  and  if  needs  be,  by  force  and  punishments."  The  child  is 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  a  little  beast,  a  kind  of  young  ape,  at  best  a  little 
savage.  The  child,  accordingly,  is  trained  to  act  not  by  the  light  of 
reason,  but  by  the  command  of  superior  force.  The  child  is  ruled  by 
fear.     Our  young  generation  is  trained  by  fear  into  discipline  and 
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obedience.  We  thus  suppress  the  natural  genius  and  originality  of  the 
child,  we  favor  and  raise  mediocrity,  and  cultivate  the  philistine,  the 
product  of  education,  ruled  by  rod,  not  by  thought. 

As  a  protection  against  fear  the  child,  in  self  defense,  becomes 
secretive,  evasive  of  truth,  and  cowardly  of  action.  These  traits  of 
character,  acquired  in  early  childhood,  due  to  training  by  rod,  fist, 
intimidation,  and  fear,  become  often  ingrained  in  the  very  soul  of  the 
child  to  last  him  his  life  long.  Seared  by  the  rod,  the  scourge,  and  the 
fist  the  child  often  emerges  a  moral  and  intellectual  cripple.  Cowered 
and  terrorized  by  the  awakening  and  cultivation  of  the  most  powerful 
of  impulses,  the  impulse  of  self-preservation  and  the  most  uncon- 
trollable of  all  instincts,  the  fear  instinct,  the  child  can  never  fully  rid 
himself  of  all  the  distressing,  morbid  consequences.  Fear  will  stay 
with  him  and  dog  his  steps  all  his  life  long. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  works  on  abnormal  mental  life,  fear 
is  the  most  fundamental  of  animal  instincts;  it  is  the  companion  of  the 
most  primitive  impulse  of  self-preserv^ation,  and  together  they  form 
the  source  of  what  is  known  as  psychopathic  maladies,  or  functional 
mental  diseases,  almost  infinite  in  the  variety  of  their  manifestations^ 
often  extremely  virulent  in  their  mental  disintegration. 

Once  this  fear  instinct  and  its  companion  self-preservation  are 
aroused  morbid  mental  life  grows  like  an  avalanche  in  its  downward 
course.  In  later  life  this  impulse  of  self-preservation  and  fear  instinct 
become  manifested  in  various  ways,  giving  rise  to  the  most  distressing 
nervous  and  mental  symptoms.  In  my  medical  practice,  as  specialist 
of  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  1  have  again  and  again  traced  the 
worst  forms  of  functional  maladies  to  the  impulse  of  self-preservation 
and  fear  instinct,  aroused  by  education  and  unfortunate  experiences  in 
the  early  life  of  the  patient. 

Training  by  fear,  submission,  an«.l  obedience  inhibits  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rational  controlling  element  of  the  mind,  brings  forth  the 
lower  reflex  automatic,  subconscious  side  of  mental  life,  heightens  the 
su((f(cstibility,  opening  wiile  the  iloor  to  all  kinds  of  nervous  and 
mental  germs,  weakening  the  mental  and  moral  constitution  of  man, 
tormenting  him  with  the  great  array  of  obsessions,  characteristic  of 
psychopathic  diseases  in  which  the  suffering  of  the  patient  is  often 
greater  than  that  experienced  in  many  diseases  of  a  purely  organic 
nature.  Man  becomes  unreasonable,  capricious,  driven  as  he  is  by  the 
all-powerful  impulse  of  self-preservation  and  by  the  furies  of  the  fear 
instinct.     The  centripetal  force  of  self-preservation  with  its  centrifugal 
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fear-instinct  make  the  victim  revolve  in  the  same  recurring  orbit  of 
automatism  round  his  own  ego  as  a  centre  of  attraction.  Being  piti- 
lessly driven  by  the  furies  of  his  fears,  he  is  always  hiding  and  running 
from  life,  he  is  afraid  to  act  openly,  fairly  and  squarely.  He  always 
dodges  the  issue,  always  in  a  state  of  indecision,  lacking  self-con- 
fidence, independence,  self  determination,  and  self  control.  Double 
dealing,  deception,  lying,  hypocrisy,  and  an  illimitable  selfishness  form 
the  main  traits  of  his  character,  the  very  traits  which  the  wise  western 
editor  and  educator  placed  in  the  souls  of  the  children  known  to  him. 
The  child  is  by  some  people,  even  with  a  literary  turn  of  mind  and 
having  an  influence  on  the  community,  regarded  as  a  little  brute,  a  little 
savage,  born  to  deception,  to  stealing,  to  crime  and  vice.  No  wonder 
with  such  views  of  the  child's  nature,  the  little  ones  are  advised  to 
be  treated  by  punishments,  by  corrections,  by  the  rod,  the  whip,  and 
the  stick,  generally  by  fear  and  by  violence,  a  training  unfit  even  for 
dogs.  And  still  when  we  turn  to  the  really  great  thinkers  of  humanity, 
we  find  that  the  child  is  considered  as  free  from  vice,  crime,  and  sin, 
that  perversions,  delinquencies,  and  vices  are  impressed  on  the  young 
by  family,  companions,  and  society  of  adults.  From  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle to  Montaigne,  Locke,  Rousseau  and  Tolstoy  the  same  or  similar 
verdict  is  given  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  young. 

"We  should  not  permit"  says  Plato  "the  artists  of  crafts  (note: 
such  as  our  modern  movies)  to  impress  signs  of  an  evil  nature, 
of  dissoluteness,  meanness,  and  ungracefulness,  so  that  our  young 
generation  may  not  be  reared  amongst  images  of  vice,  as  upon 
unwholesome  pastures,  culling  much  every  day  by  little  and  little 
from  many  places,  and  feeding  upon  it  until  they  insensibly  accumulate 
a  large  mass  of  evil  in  their  souls.  We  ought  to  have  artists  of  an- 
other stamp  who  by  the  power  of  their  genius  can  trace  out  the  nature 
of  the  fair  and  the  graceful,  that  our  young  generation  dwelling  as 
it  were  in  a  healthy  region,  may  drink  in  good  from  every  quarter, 
whence  any  emanation  from  noble  works  may  strike  upon  their  eye 
or  upon  their  ear,  like  a  gale  wafting  health  from  salubrious  lands, 
and  from  their  early  childhood  bring  them  into  love  and  harmony 
with  true  beauty  of  reason.  We  should  give  the  children  an  educa- 
tion in  which  rhythm  and  harmony  may  sink  most  deeply  into  their 
soul."  "Children,"  tells  us  Aristotle,  "should  not  be  brought  in  touch 
with  evil,  or  with  anything  that  may  suggest  vice  and  hatred."  From 
their  infancy  the  young  should  be  surrounded  by  an  environment  of 
grace,  harmony,  and  beauty,  by  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful. 
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Education  by  force,  punishment,  repression,  rod,  whip,  and  knout  will 
only  train  a  generation  of  slaves. 

Plato  insists  that  "you  must  train  the  children  to  their  studies  in  a 
playful  manner,  and  without  any  air  of  constraint,  with  the  further 
object  of  discerning  more  readily  the  natural  bent  of  their  charact  rs." 
Montaigne  with  his  deep  insight  into  human  passions  and  clear 
understanding  of  human  life  declares  that  vigor  and  liberty  become 
fully  extinct  when  minds  become  subjected  to  caprice,  authority, 
and  phantasies  of  others.  According  to  this  great  critic  of  all  dog- 
matism, education  should  be  directed  by  a  sweet-severe  mildness. 
Children  should  be  treated  not  by  fear  and  cruelty,  but  with  kindness 
and  gentleness.  Nothing  so  much  degrades  and  bastardises  a  young 
nature  as  violence  and  compulsion.  He  seems  to  lose  his  patience  and 
genial  nature  when  he  comes  to  write  of  the  school.  "The  school  is  a 
very  prison  of  captivated  youth,"  a  prison  where  misdeeds  are  pun- 
ished before  they  are  committed.  Even  old  Quintillian  was  not  slow 
in  noticing  the  fact  that  imperious  authority  compulsion,  and  punish- 
ments bring  many  dangerous  consequences.  Helpless,  defenseless  as 
the  child  is  it  should  not  be  treated  by  a  stern  and  frowning  counten- 
ance and  with  hands  full  of  rods.  "I  would  do"  says  iMontaigne, 
"as  the  philosopher  Speusippus  did  who  caused  the  statues  of  Ciladness 
and  Joy,  of  Flora  and  of  the  Graces  to  be  set  up  round  about  his  school 
house,"  winding  up  with  the  following  epigrammatic  saying:  "Where 
their  profit  lies  there  should  also  be  their  recreation!"  Montaigne's 
education  was  of  the  precocious  type  in  which  love  was  the  predom- 
inant feature.  "The  chief  thing  my  father  required  of  those  into 
whose  charge  he  had  committed  me  was  a  sort  of  well  conditioned 
mildness  and  ease  of  disposition.  For  amongst  other  things  he  has 
specially  been  pcrsuatlcd  to  make  mc  taste  and  apprehend  the  fruits  of 
duty  and  science  by  an  unforced  kind  of  will,  anii  of  my  own  choice; 
and  without  compulsion  or  rigor  to  bring  me  up  in  all  mildness  and 
liberty."  Latin  being  the  literary  language  of  that  time,  Montaigne 
could  talk  Latin  before  he  could  understand  French.  He  was  spoken 
to  in  Latin  "before  unloosening  of  my  tongue,  when  being  yet  at 
nurse."  "I  entered  college  at  the  age  of  six.  .  .  .  My  Latin  was  cor- 
rupted. ...  I  graduated  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  had  read  over 
the  whole  course  of  philosophy." 

Locke  tells  us  that  "a  slavish  discipline  makes  a  slavish  temper. 
The  child  submits,  and  dissembles  obedience,  whilst  the  fear  of  the  rod 
hangt  over  him.     Beating  them   (children),  and  all  other  sorts  of 
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slavish  and  corporal  punishments,  are  not  the  discipline  fit  to  be  used 
in  the  education  of  those  we  would  have  wise,  good,  and  ingenuous 
men.  .  .  .  Playing  and  childish  actions  are  to  be  left  perfectly  free 
and  unrestrained.  .  .  .  The  right  way  to  teach  them  (children)  is  to 
:give  them  a  liking  and  inclination  to  what  you  suppose  to  them  to  be 
learned,  and  what  will  engage  their  industry  and  application.  .  .  . 
Children  being  restrained  by  their  parents  only  in  vicious  things  (which 
in  their  tender  years  are  only  a  few)  things,  a  look  or  a  nod  only  ought 
to  correct;  or,  if  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used,  they  ought  to  be 
grave,  kind  and  sober,  representing  the  111  or  unbecomlngness  of  the 
faults,  rather  than  a  hasty  chiding  of  the  child  for  it.   .   .   ." 

If  we  turn  to  Tolstoy,  the  great  artist  and  reader  of  the  human 
heart,  we  find  this  attitude,  as  to  the  freedom  of  children  from  vice 
;and  crime,  still  more  emphasized.  "There  are  two  important  rules  in 
education"  writes  Tolstoy,  "(i)  Live  well  according  to  the  highest 
moral  ideal.  (2)  Perfect  yourself  continually,  and  conceal  nothing 
from  your  children,  especially  your  faults,  mistakes,  and  shortcom- 
ings. Children  are  much  more  sensitive  morally  than  are  adults.  With- 
out saying  or  even  being  directly  conscious  of  it  children  not  only  see 
the  faults  of  their  parents,  but  even  the  worst  of  all  faults,  their 
hypocrisy.  .  .  .  The  education  of  children  is  self-perfection."  Tol- 
stoy is  strongly  opposed  to  the  way  of  education  as  given  by  the  west- 
ern editor,  by  trainer  and  policeman  in  public  school  and  police  court. 
Such  sources  are  contaminated.  Disease,  corruption,  and  degradation 
alone  can  result.  "Terrible"  he  says  "is  the  corruption  of  the  mind 
which  the  (educating)  authorities  subject  the  children  during  the 
course  of  education.  .  .  .  Public  education,  such  as  we  have  at  pres- 
ent, is  directly  and  artfully  organized  for  the  moral  corruption  of  chil- 
dren. Make  all  sacrifices  to  keep  children  away  from  school."  Finally 
he  makes  the  significant  statement,  true  and  beautiful  as  to  Its  meaning: 
"If  1  had  to  choose, — to  people  the  earth  with  saints  as  I  am  at  all 
able  to  imagine,  but  with  no  children,  or  with  such  people  (full  of 
imperfection)  as  we  have  at  present,  but  with  constant  coming  of  new 
generations  of  children, — I  would  choose  the  latter," 

He  who  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  teachers  of  humanity  in 
admonishing  his  disciples  and  apostles  held  out  the  child  as  the  ideal 
of  human  greatness.  "And  there  arose  a  dispute  among  them  which 
of  them  should  be  the  greatest."  When  Jesus  saw  the  thought  of 
their  heart,  he  took  a  little  child,  and  set  him  by  his  side,  and  said  unto 
them:   "Whosoever  shall  receive  this  little  child  in  my  name  recelveth 
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me."  (Luke  9,  46).  "And  they  brought  him  little  children  that  he 
should  touch  them :  and  the  disciples  rebuked  them.  But  when  Jesus 
saw  it,  he  was  moved  with  indignation,  and  said  unto  them,  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me;  forbid  them  not;  for  of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoever  shall  not  receive 
the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein. 
And  he  took  them  in  his  arms,  and  blessed  them,  laying  his  hands 
upon  them."  (Mark  10,  13).  This  deep,  sympathetic  insight  into 
the  child's  nature  and  genius,  this  profound  love  of  the  child,  touching 
as  it  is  in  its  simplicity  and  grandeur  will  ever  remain  at  the  very  basis 
of  all  true  human  education.  Put  the  little  one  in  front  of  you,  take 
him  tenderly  in  your  arms,  give  him  your  heart's  blessings,  surround 
him  with  the  halo  of  love,  all  this  will  ever  go  to  form  the  eternal 
image  of  the  greatest  of  teachers  of  humanity. 

One  important  point  claims  our  attention  in  the  early  education  of 
children.  We  should  immunize  our  children  against  mental  microbes, 
against  superstitutions  and  prejudices,  against  all  forms  of  harmful 
beliefs,  as  we  vaccinate  our  babies  against  small-pox.  The  cultivation 
of  critical  judgment  and  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  form  the 
powerful  constituents  for  the  neutralization  of  virulent  toxins,  pro- 
duced by  mental  microbes. 

We  should  not  at  the  same  time  neglect  proper  conditions  of 
mental  hygiene  or  mental  sanitation.  We  should  not  people  the  child's 
mind  with  ghastly  and  ghostly  stories,  with  uncritical  beliefs  in  the 
supernatural,  and  with  article  of  creed  which  under  the  cloak  of  love 
are  charged  with  arrogance,  intolerance,  and  hatred.  We  must  guard! 
the  child  against  all  evil  fears,  force,  violence,  superstitions,  preju- 
dices, and  credulity.  Plato  in  his  immortal  dialogues  refers  to  this 
point  in  early  education:  "What  then  is  the  education  to  be?  Perhaps 
we  could  hardly  find  a  better  one  than  that  which  the  experience  of  the 
past  has  already  discovered,  which  consists,  1  believe,  in  gymnastic  for 
the  body,  and  art  for  the  miml.  And  shall  we  not  begin  with  the  art, 
the  education  of  the  mind,  rather  than  with  the  education  of  the  body? 
— Undoubtedly  wc  shall. — Under  art  or  music  we  shall  include  nar- 
ratives, or  not? — Yes,  we  shall. — And  of  narratives  there  are  two 
kinds,  the  true  and  the  false? — Yes.  And  must  we  instruct  our  pupila 
in  both,  but  in  the  false  narrative  first? — I  do  not  understand  what 
you  mean,"  Adcimantus,  his  interlocutor  replies. — "Do  you  not  un- 
derstand that  wc  bcjfin  with  children  by  telling  them  fables?  And 
these,  I  suppose,  to  speak  generally,  are  false,  though  they  may  con- 
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tain  some  truths;  and  we  employ  such  fables  in  the  treatment  and 
education  of  children  at  an  earlier  period  than  gymnastic  exercises. — 
True. — That  Is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  that  art  or  music  ought  to  be 
taken  up  before  gymnastic. — You  are  right, — Then  you  are  aware  that 
in  every  work  the  beginning  Is  the  most  Important  part,  especially  in 
dealing  with  anything  young  and  tender?  For  that  Is  the  time  when 
any  impression  which  one  may  desire  to  communicate  Is  most  readily 
stamped  and  taken. — Precisely  so. — Shall  we  then  permit  our  children 
without  scruple  to  hear  any  fables  composed  by  any  authors  indis- 
criminately, and  so  to  receive  Into  their  minds  opinions  generally  the 
reverse  of  those  which,  when  they  are  grown  up  to  manhood,  we  shall 
think  they  ought  to  entertain?" 

Aristotle  follows  his  great  teacher  Plato  by  laying  down  the 
fundamental  rule  of  education:  "We  should  be  careful  what  tales  or 
stories  the  children  hear.  For  the  sports  of  children  are  designed  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  business  of  later  life."  "From  an  earliest  age 
all  that  Is  mean  and  low  should  be  banished  from  their  sight  and  hear- 
ing. .  .  .  No  Image  or  picture  representing  unseemly  action  should 
offend  the  eyes  of  the  young." 

We  should  counteract  the  baneful  Influences  of  the  pathogenic, 
pestiferous  mental  microbes  which  now  Infest  our  social  air,  since  the 
child,  not  having  yet  formed  the  antitoxin  of  critical  judgment  and 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  has  not  the  power  of  resisting  mental 
infection,  and  Is  thus  highly  susceptible  to  mental  contagion,  on  account 
of  his  extreme  suggestibility.  The  cultivation  of  credulity,  the  absence 
of  critical  judgment  and  the  lack  of  recognition  of  good  and  evil,  with 
consequent  Increase  of  suggestibility  make  man  an  easy  prey  to  all 
kinds  of  social  delusions,  mental  epidemics,  religious  crazes,  financial 
manias,  patriotic  wars,  enthusiastic  parades,  resulting  in  slaughter  and 
plagues  which  have  been  the  baleful  pests  of  aggregate  humanity  in 
all  ages,  and  more  specially  In  our  times  when  the  wave  of  social  sug- 
gestibility of  the  worst  type  spreads  like  wild  fire  throughout  the 
world.  As  long  as  the  child  will  be  trained  not  by  love,  but  by  fear, 
so  long  will  humanity  live  not  by  justice,  but  by  force.  As  long  as  the 
child  will  be  ruled  by  the  educator's  threat  and  by  the  father's  rod, 
so  long  will  mankind  be  dominated  by  the  policeman's  club,  by  fear  of 
jail,  and  by  panic  of  Invasion  by  armies  and  navies. 

There  are  In  the  United  States  about  half  a  million  Insane,  while 
the  victims  of  psychopathic,  mental  maladies  may  be  counted  by  mil- 
lions.   Now  that  the  war  is  over,  there  will  come  thousands  upon  thou- 
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sands  of  nervous  and  mental  wrecks,  under  the  name  of  shell  shock 
or  war  shock,  the  unfortunate  results  of  nervous  exhaustion  and  fear 
shock  produced  by  the  war.  Even  before  the  war  fully  half  the  num- 
ber of  patients  treated  by  the  general  practitioner  were  psychopathic 
in  character.  After  this  terrible  war  the  increase  of  psychopathic 
cases  will  be  enormous.  Insanity  can  be  alleviated, — but  much,  if  not 
all,  of  that  psychopathic  misery  known  as  functional,  mental  diseases 
is  entirely  preventable.  For  it  is  the  result  of  our  pitiful,  wretched, 
brain-starving,  mind-crippling,  terrifying  and  terrorizing  system  of 
education. 

In  my  medical  work  in  nervous  and  mental  diseases  I  have  be- 
come  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  impulse  of  self-preservation,  ac- 
companied by  its  satellite,  the  fear  instinct,  plays  a  prominent  role 
in  the  causation  of  psychopathic  diseases.  At  the  very  outbreak  of  the 
war  I  predicted  the  occurrence  of  many  cases  of  psychopathic  diseases, 
known  under  the  term  of  shell-shock  or  war-shock,  which  are  sure  to 
develop  under  the  strenuous  conditions  and  dangerous  as  well  as 
poisonous  environment  full  of  favorable  stimuli  for  the  awakening  of 
the  impulse  of  self-preservation  and  its  associated  fear  instinct.  To' 
quote  from  my  work  on  "The  Causation  and  Treatment  of  Psy- 
chopathic Diseases" :  "In  the  present  fearful  war  of  European  na- 
tions (this  was  written  before  United  States  entered  the  war)  the  pres- 
sure of  invasion  by  the  Teutons  and  their  allies,  a  war  unparalleled; 
in  the  history  of  humanity  for  its  extensive  brutal  dcstructiveness,  a 
war  in  which  all  the  inventions  of  ages  are  made  subservient  to  the 
passions  of  greed,  hatred,  and  ferocity,  having  one  purpose  the  ex- 
termination of  man,  a  war  surpassing  all  battles  waged  by  man,  in  such 
a  calamitous  slaughter  of  nations,  the  fear  instinct  comes  to  the  fore- 
ground, claiming  its  victims,  working  havoc,  among  the  frenzied, 
struggling  armed  masses  and  and  terrified,  stricken  populations." 

In  my  clinical  study  of  numbers  of  cases  under  my  medical  care 
I  have  become  convinced  of  the  preponderant  Influence  of  the  impulse 
of  self  preservation  and  fear  instinct  In  early  childhood  In  the  causa- 
tion of  psychopathic  nervous  and  mental  maladies.  Most,  in  fact  we 
may  say  all,  of  functional,  nervous,  mental  diseases  have  their  origin  in 
early  childhood. 

An  early,  suggestible  mental  life  brought  about  by  intimidation, 
by  a  persistent  system  of  inhibitions,  by  overstimulation  of  the  impulse 
of  sclf-prescrvatlon  and  its  associated  fear  instinct  in  early  childhood 
arc  among  the  important   factors  of  psychopathic  diseases  in   later 
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life.  In  my  work  "The  Psychology  of  Suggestion"  I  proved  by  a  series 
of  experiments  that  the  conditions  of  suggestibility  are :  Fixation  of 
the  Attention,  Monotony,  Limitation  of  Voluntary  Movements,  Limi- 
tation of  the  Field  of  Consciousness,  Inhibition.  I  have  shown  that 
these  conditions  are  favorable  to  a  disaggregation  of  consciousness. 
I  have  also  pointed  out  that  a  disaggregation  of  consciousness  with  an 
inhibition  of  the  controlling,  waking  consciousness  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant conditions  in  the  causation  of  subconscious  states  with  their 
abnormal  suggestibility.  In  other  words,  the  inhibition  of  the  personal 
self,  or  even  the  limitation  of  the  personal  self,  helps  the  formation 
of  dissociations  which  constitute  the  soil  of  all  psychopathic  diseases. 
When  the  person,  on  account  of  a  narrow  training  and  a  limiting 
system  of  education,  based  on  force  and  fear  in  early  childhood,  be- 
comes narrowed  down  in  his  range  of  knowledge  and  comprehension, 
when  his  superstitions  and  prejudices  in  mysterious  agencies,  such  as 
transmission  of  telepathic  "disease  and  death  thoughts"  and  fears  of 
various  sorts  of  a  spiritualistic,  or  Christian  Science  beliefs,  and  other 
religious  faiths  of  the  mystical  types  are  impressed  on  uncritical  and 
undeveloped  minds,  the  predisposition  to  mental  disaggregation  and 
consequent  psychopathic  diseases  becomes  strongly  pronounced.  With 
the  limitation  and  inhibition  of  the  critical  personal  self,  with  the 
limitation  and  narrowness  of  personal  life  interests,  there  goes  an  in- 
crease of  the  sense  of  the  unknown  and  the  mysterious,  often  culti- 
vated by  religions  based  on  impressive  mysteries  and  superstitions  with 
the  baneful  consequences  of  the  development  of  the  impulse  of  self- 
preservation  and  the  fear  instinct, — the  cause  of  psychopathic  diseases. 
An  uncultivated  personality  with  a  limited  mental  horizon,  with  a 
narrow  range  of  interests,  a  personality  sensitive  to  fear  inhibitions,  is 
a  fit  subject  to  all  forms  of  obsessions.  The  fear  instinct,  fostered  by 
mysteries,  frights,  scares,  dread  of  sickness,  dread  of  the  moral  mind 
and  its  shadows  and  fear  of  thought-transmission  of  deadly  mortal 
ghosts  of  ideas,  entertained  by  superstitious  sects  known  by  the  pomp- 
ous name  of  Christian  Scientists,  is  a  fundamental  factor  in  the  causa- 
tion of  abnormal  mental  states  termed  psychopathic.  Fear  impressed 
by  moral  and  religious  injunctions  and  duties  by  means  of  physical 
punishment,  or  by  constant  scares  of  punishment  to  come  in  this  world 
or  in  another  world,  the  enforcement  of  social  taboos  with  the  con- 
sequent dread  of  failure,  degradation,  and  loss  of  character, — all  go 
towards  the  cultivation  of  the  impulse  of  self-preservation  and  fear 
instinct  which  in  later  life  form  the  soil  of  functional  psychosis  with  all 
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its  baneful  effects  and  morbid  symptoms.  Thus  a  psychopathic  patient 
writes  in  his  account:  "I  dwell  on  my  childish  acts,  because  of  my 
religious  training,  because  of  the  superstitions  charged  with  religious 
and  pseudo-moral  emotions." 

Perhaps  a  few  concrete  cases  will  bring  out  more  vividly  the 
fact  of  the  pernicious  effect  of  early  education  by  means  of  force  and 
fear.  I  have  studied  for  years  the  many  patients  who  have  come  un- 
der my  medical  care  and  treatment  A  close  examination  into  the 
history  of  development  of  the  trouble  invariably  brings  one  to  the 
same  sources  of  mental  disease:  Inhibition  of  the  critical  self  in  early 
childhood  by  means  of  force  and  fear,  the  overgrowth  of  the  un- 
critical suggestible  subconscious  self  with  an  abnormal  hypertrophy 
of  the  impulse  of  self-preserv^ation  with  its  allied  fear  instinct. 

As  illustrations  I  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  many  cases  studied 
and  treated  by  me : 

A  patient  of  mine,  a  professor  in  mathematical  physics,  a  man  of 
the  highest  achievements  in  this  branch  of  science,  writes:  "I  have 
always  had  a  great  fear  of  the  supernatural  when  left  alone.  I  am 
never  afraid  of  robbers  when  alone  at  home,  or  animals  when  alone 
in  the  woods,  but  I  am  mortally  afraid  of  the  sudden  appearance  of 
some  mysterious  unknown,  or  of  some  departed,  as,  for  instance,  the 
ghost  of  one  of  my  parents.  This  was  always  so  and  is  so  today, 
perhaps  because  I  was  very  much  alive  to  the  situation  at  the  time  of 
my  mother's  death  (my  age  eight)  and  of  my  father's  death  (my  age 
eleven)." 

A  patient  of  mine,  a  physician,  suffering  from  acute  religious 
melancholic  depression  writes  in  his  notes  to  me:  "It  is  difficult  to 
place  the  beginning  of  my  abnormal  fear.  It  certainly  originated 
from  doctrines  of  hell  which  I  heard  in  my  childhootl,  particularly 
from  a  rather  ignorant  woman  who  taught  Sunday  school.  My  early 
religious  thought  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  direful  eternity  of 
torture  rhar  might  be  awaiting  mc,  if  I  was  not  good  enough  to  be 
saved." 

Another  patient  of  mine,  a  bishop's  wife,  suffered  from  insomnia, 
from  nightmares,  from  panophobia,  or  general  fear,  dread  of  the  un- 
known, from  clausterophobia,  fear  of  remaining  alone,  fear  of  dark- 
nest,  and  numerous  other  fears  and  insistent  ideas.  All  these  morbid 
conditions  were  traced  by  me  to  impressions  of  early  childhood.  When 
at  the  age  of  five,  the  patient  was  suddenly  confronted  by  an  insane 
woman  suffering  from  attacks  of  maniacal  excitement.      I  he  child  was 
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greatly  frightened.  Since  that  time  she  became  obsessed  with  the 
fear  of  insanity.  When  the  patient  gave  birth  to  her  first  child,  she 
was  afraid  that  she  and  the  child  would  become  insane.  Many  a  time 
she  had  the  feeling  that  they  zverc  already  insane.  Thus  the  fear  of 
insanity  is  traced  to  an  experience  of  early  childhood,  an  experience 
which,  having  become  subconscious,  has  been  manifesting  itself  per- 
sistently in  the  subconscious. 

The  patient's  parents  were  deeply  religious  of  the  good  old 
puritanic  type.  The  child  was  brought  up  not  only  in  the  fear  of 
God,  but  also  in  the  fear  of  the  devil.  Being  sensitive  and  imagina- 
tive, the  devils  of  the  Gospel  were  to  her  stern  realities,  all  the  more 
so  as  the  family  believed  in  them  as  Gospel  truth,  and  she  was  often 
threatened  into  good  behaviour  by  interposition  of  the  action  of  some 
diabolical  agencies  which  punish  little  girls  for  not  being  good.  The 
patient  was  brought  up  on  brimstone  and  pitch  from  the  bottomless 
pit  for  sinners  and  unbelievers.  Every  Sunday  she  was  taken  to  church 
to  hear  a  preacher  who  used  to  give  her  the  horrors  by  his  vivid  de- 
scriptions of  the  tortures  of  sinners  in  the  depths  of  hell.  She  was  in 
fear  and  anguish  over  the  unsolved  question:  "Do  little  sinners — 
girls  go  to  hell?"  Various  states  of  fear  dogged  her  steps  all  her  life 
long.  Unless  specially  treated  fears  acquired  in  childhood  last  through- 
out life. 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  short  account  of  a  patient  of  mine,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Christian  Science  church.  Among  other 
troubles  the  patient  was  obsessed  with  a  fear  that  her  husband,  also 
a  Christian  Scientist  who  also  came  under  my  medical  care,  had 
committed  some  heinous  crime  the  character  of  which  she  could  not 
fathom.  Christian  Science  could  not  cure  them  of  that  mortal  sin, 
and  they  came  to  me  for  relief.  "Even  if  my  husband"  she  told  me 
"should  confess  to  me  the  most  awful  of  crimes,  I  would  still  suspect 
him  of  worse  ones."  A  letter  from  the  patient  may  best  show  her 
state  of  mind.  "There  is  nothing  new  to  tell  you.  It  is  the  same  old, 
pitiful  story,  only  varied  a  little  from  day  to  day.  I  have  no  rest, 
not  a  moment's  peace  of  mind.  I  lie  awake  for  hours  at  night,  some- 
times the  whole  night;  my  days  are  full  of  anguish  and  unrest.  .  .  . 
I  am  truly  a  crushed  and  heartbroken  woman,  and  would  almost  be 
willing  to  give  up  the  struggle,  were  it  not  for  my  dear  little  children 
who  are  dependent  on  me."  Now  an  examination  of  the  case  dis- 
closed the  fact  of  training  by  fear  in  the  early  childhood  of  the  patient's 
life.     The  patient  had  in  early  life  a  severe  religious  training, — an 
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Intense  faith  in  mysterious  agencies  was  cultivated  in  her  by  the  family 
which  had  been  faithful  adherents  of  Christian  Science  for  years.  She 
herself  became  one  of  the  active  members  of  the  church.  The  patient 
was  specially  imbued  with  the  noxious  superstitious  belief,  current 
among  Christian  Scientists, — the  belief  in  telepathic  influences.  She 
had  implicit  faith  in  the  transmission  of  evil  influences  by  thought- 
transference,  a  sort  of  mental  wireless  telegraphy  which  now  forms 
the  delusion  not  only  of  Christian  Scientists,  but  also  of  many  un- 
balanced psychopaths,  insane  and  dements  in  asylums.  She  is  firmly 
convinced  in  the  presence  of  telepathic  powers  of  "death-thoughts" 
sent  by  some  wicked  members  of  the  Christian  Science  Church.  She  in 
fact  even  knows  the  lady,  a  Christian  Science  reader,  a  lady  of  unusual 
telepathic  powers,  who  has  been  sending  to  her  those  evil  telepathic 
influences.  Fortunately  that  malicious  lady,  the  reader  of  "Science 
and  Health  with  a  Key  to  Scripture,"  died,  and  my  patient  felt  much 
relieved. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  another  case  investigated  and 
treated  by  me  with  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Morton  Prince.  The  pati- 
ent, a  Russian,  suffered  from  epileptiform  attacks  on  the  right  side  of 
the  body.  The  whole  right  side  was  involved  in  the  attack  of  spasms; 
the  side  was  anaesthetic  and  analgesic, — the  patient  did  not  respond 
to  touch  and  pain  sensations  on  that  side.  The  patient  left  Russia  on 
account  of  religious  persecution.  Since  childhood  he  lived  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  fear  and  violence.  A  close  examination  revealed  the  his- 
tory of  the  case  which  can  be  given  here  but  in  a  few  words.  The  full 
account  of  it  was  published  in  a  medical  journal.  When  about  the  age 
of  sixteen  the  patient  attcndetl  a  ball  in  his  native  town.  After  mid- 
night he  was  sent  out  to  look  for  a  ring  lost  by  him  on  the  way  to  the 
ball.  The  young  fellow  was  superstitious  in  the  extreme.  His  early 
education  was  quite  neglected, — he  could  neither  write  nor  read, — 
he  had  a  firm  belief  in  sprites,  spirits,  and  ghosts.  On  his  way  he  had 
to  pass  a  cemetery.  He  became  frightened — it  seemed  to  him  that 
somebody  was  after  him.  He  fell  down,  and  became  unconscious 
from  intense  fear.  In  this  unconscious  state  he  was  picked  up  and 
brought  home.  His  present  epileptiform  attacks  date  from  that  inci- 
dent. I  Ic  suffered  from  major  attacks  reproilucing  the  acciilent  at  the 
tame  date  and  at  the  same  hour  when  the  incident  occurred.  The 
attacks,  in  short,  rcprculuce  the  original  accident  as  well  as  the  condi- 
tion of   fear,   convulsions,   struggles,   unconsciousness   with   resulting 
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anaesthesia  on  the  same  side  on  which  he  fell  in  his  panic  of  ghosts 
coming  to  attack  him  from  their  graves  in  the  cemetery. 

Here  is  another  case :  A  patient  of  mine,  a  young  lady  suffered 
from  all  sorts  of  nervous  troubles  and  mental  depression.  The  his- 
tory of  the  case  may  be  given  in  the  following  outline :  As  a  child  the 
patient  was  sensitive  and  nervous.  She  was  brought  up  in  fear,  and 
was  extremely  impressionable.  She  liked  to  listen  with  trepidation  to 
stories  of  spirits,  goblins,  and  ghosts,  and  was  in  mortal  fear  of  evil 
agencies  and  disabolical  influences.  She  did  not  fare  any  better  in  her 
sleep,  since  she  suffered  from  frightful  dreams  and  nightmares,  de- 
veloped in  her  by  the  general  state  of  apprehension.  The  patient 
passed  her  childhood  in  continuous  fear  of  unknown  and  mysterious 
influences,  surrounding  her  on  all  sides.  Later  on  the  fears  apparently 
lapsed,  but  they  really  did  not  disappear — they  became  subconscious. 
It  was  these  subconscious  fears  of  early  childhood  that  were  mani- 
fested in  the  stress  and  worries  of  fully  developed  womanhood  as 
states  of  anxiety  of  some  mysterious  impending  evil, — the  basis  of  her 
nervous  condition. 

I  cite  here  a  few  extracts  from  the  rich  variety  of  autobiog- 
raphical notes,  submitted  to  me  by  my  patients  in  the  course  of  my 
investigation  and  treatment.  "The  earliest  recollection  of  my  fear 
that  I  have"  writes  a  patient  suffering  from  a  severe  mental  trouble 
"goes  back  to  my  early  childhood.  I  heard  that  wicked  people  would 
be  judged  after  death  and  irrevocably  sentenced  to  eternal  torture  in 
fire,  and  the  idea  raised  a  feeling  of  the  most  intense  horror  in  my 
mind,  lest  I  should  not  come  up  to  the  necessary  standard  in  that  dread 
day  of  judgment.  I  used  to  resolve  to  be  good,  particularly  on  reflec- 
tion after  going  to  bed,  that  I  would  be  better  so  as  to  escape.  How- 
ever, the  fear  was  rather  vague. 

When  I  got  to  be  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  old  the  fear  got 
to  be  concrete  and  more  constant.  Then  I  feared  that  some  remark 
I  had  previously  made  about  God  might  have  been  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  which  the  Bible  says  is  not  pardonable  in  this  and  the 
next  world.  ...  By  the  time  I  was  sixteen  I  had  become  very  much 
demoralized,  afraid  of  facing  my  fear,  I  went  all  to  pieces  with 
fear.   .   .   ." 

Another  patient  of  mine,  anengineer  of  ability,  gives  the  following 
account :  "You  will  remember  I  told  you  that  my  step-father  was  a  liquor- 
dealer.  Throughout  the  time  he  was  in  business  we  either  lived  over 
the  bar-room  or  else  lived  in  the  place  where  the  liquor  was  sold.    My 
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step-father  was  a  heavy  drinker,  a  man  of  violent  nature,  and  decidedly 
pugnacious.  As  a  child  I  have  been  beaten,  terrorized  by  my  step- 
father, and  scared  to  death  by  drunken  brawls.  Many  a  night  have  I 
been  dragged  out  of  bed  by  my  mother  who  would  flee  with  me  to  a 
neighboring  house  for  safety.  Until  I  was  seventeen  years  old  I  lived 
in  continuous  terror  of  something  going  to  happen.  If  my  step-father 
was  arrested  by  the  police,  our  home  would  be  the  scene  of  turmoil. 
One  night  he  came  home  all  covered  with  blood  as  the  result  of  a  fight 
with  thugs.  Another  time  he  left  home  with  a  pistol  for  some  quar- 
reling drunks,  and  returned  shot  through  the  hand.  My  step-father 
has  been  subject  to  nightmares  nearly  all  his  life.  He  would  cry  and 
moan,  unable  to  move,  until  someone  would  shake  him  out  of  it.  He 
was  terribly  afraid  of  them.  I  remember  he  would  say  that  he  would 
die  in  one  of  the  attacks.  I  used  to  be  left  alone  with  him  quite  fre- 
quently, and  I  stood  in  constant  fear  of  his  dying.  If  he  fell  asleep  (as 
he  frequently  did  in  the  day-time)  I  would  either  wake  him  or  watch 
his  respirations,  to  see  if  he  was  alive.  At  other  times  I  have  been 
awakened  in  the  night  by  his  cries,  and  would  assist  my  mother  in 
bringing  him  to  consciousness.  It  was  during  one  of  these  attacks  that 
I  became  aware  of  my  heart  palpitating,  and  whenever  he  had  such  a 
spell,  I  would  be  in  a  state  of  fear  and  excitement  for  some  time  after. 
He  would  have  these  nightmares  nearly  every  night,  and  sometimes 
four  or  five  times  in  one  night.  I  began  to  have  attacks  of  dizziness  in 
the  streets,  and  finally,  one  day,  all  the  symptoms  and  fears  of  the 
attack  came  on  in  school.  From  that  time  on  I  ha\c  watched  my 
respiration,  suffered  from  dizziness,  from  depression,  and  sadness." 
In  the  autobiographic  notes  of  another  patient,  a  physician  of 
high  standing  in  his  profession,  the  account  of  the  history  begins  with 
the  following  significant  statement:  "1  was  bred  in  fear  from  my 
childhood.  My  training  and  education  were  essentially  religious,  of 
an  authoritative  and  terrorizing  character."  Other  patients  preface 
similarly  their  autobiographic  accounts  of  the  history  of  their  troubles 
with  words  no  less  unmistakeable  as  to  the  significance  which  the  op- 
pressive fear  system  of  etiucation  played  in  the  misery,  suffering, 
and  ruin  of  their  life.  I'hus  one  patient  opens  her  auto- 
biographic account  with  a  statement  which  in  my  experience  is  fairly 
characteristic  of  thousands  of  other  cases,  in  fact,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  typical  of  all  psychopathic  afflictions:  "I  am  a  marricil  woman  of 
fifty-two.  All  my  life  I  have  been  imprisoned  in  the  dungeon-keep 
of  fear.     Pear  paralyzes  mc  in  every  effort  ...   In  childhood  every- 
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thing  cowered  me  ...  I  was  in  agony  of  fear."  .  .  .  She  concludes 
with  the  following:  "In  my  childhood  hell  fire  was  preached  ...  I 
was  bred  in  fear,  and  self-destruction  resulted." 

The  great  Italian  physiologist,  Mosso,  agrees  with  the  dicta  of 
the  greatest  thinkers  on  the  subject  of  child  education,  from  Plato  and 
Aristotle  to  our  own  times.  "Every  ugly  thing,"  says  Mosso,  "told  to 
the  child,  every  shock,  every  fright  given  him,  will  remain  like  minute 
splinters  in  the  flesh,  to  torture  him  all  his  life  long." 

If  we  wish  to  have  a  strong,  healthy,  happy  race  of  men,  we 
should  lay  a  good  foundation  in  the  education  of  early  childhood.  We 
should  avoid  all  means  of  brutal,  slavish  training  which  cripple  man's 
individuality,  freedom,  and  happiness.  We  should  not  use  violence 
and  fear.  We  should  be  careful  to  remove  from  the  children  all  that 
is  brutal,  ugly,  vicious,  and  fearsome.  We  should  surround  our  young 
with  the  graceful,  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good,  the  kind,  the 
lovely,  and  the  loving. 

Permit  me  again  to  trespass  upon  your  patience  by  citing  the  re- 
marks on  education  made  by  the  great  Stagirite,  the  master  of  human 
thought : 

"Education  of  man  should  develop  the  best  in  man.  Happiness 
is  assumed  to  be  the  aim  men  strive  after.  Happiness,  however,  is 
virtuous  activity.  The  active  life  is  the  best,  both  for  society  and  the 
individual.  That  society  is  best  in  which  every  man  is  best,  who- 
ever he  is,  and  can  act  for  the  best,  and  live  happily  {Observe  that 
the  modern  ideal  of  training  for  efficiency  of  production  in  quality 
and  quantity  is  not  favored  by  the  great  thinker).  Happiness  is 
activity,  and  the  actions  of  the  wise  and  the  just  {not  activity  for  pro- 
duction  of  marketable  goods)  are  the  realization  of  what  is  noble. 
Not  that  a  life  of  action  must  necessarily  have  a  relation  to  other  men, 
as  some  persons  think,  nor  are  those  ideas  only  to  be  regarded  as 
practical  which  are  pursued  for  the  sake  of  practical  results,  but  much 
more  the  thoughts  and  contemplation  which  are  free,  independent, 
and  complete  in  themselves.  To  man  the  life  according  to  intellect  is 
the  most  pleasant, — intellect  constituting  the  special  nature  of  man. 
Such  a  life  is  the  most  happy.  The  wise  man,  the  man  who  rules  him- 
self, is  the  happiest  man: 

"Happiness  is  self-rule.  Man  should  be  educated  not  for  busi- 
ness, but  for  leisure.  It  is  peculiarly  disgraceful  to  have  such  a  poor- 
education  as  to  manifest  excellent  qualities  in  work,  but  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  leisure  to  be  no  better  than  a  slave.     It  is  not  the  nature  of 
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free  men  to  be  always  seeking  after  the  useful.  Education  and  study 
should  be  with  a  view  of  the  enjoyment  of  leisure.  A  state  is  not  a 
community  of  living  beings  only  {not  for  the  sake  of  business,  occupa- 
tion, and  exchangee  of  products) ,  but  it  is  a  community  of  equals,  aim- 
ing at  the  best  life  possible.  In  a  good  harmonious  education  Nature, 
Habit,  and  Reason  must  be  in  harmony.  Now  in  men  Reason  and 
Mind  are  the  end  to  which  nature  strives,  so  that  the  education  of 
the  citizen  should  be  with  a  view  to  that  end,  namely  the  cultivation  of 
Reason  and  Mind." 


THE  STAMMERING  PROBLEM  SOLVED 

BY  ERNEST  TOMPKINS,  M.  E, 

THAT  THE  article  by  the  Blantons  entitled  "What  is  the 
Problem  of  Stuttering"  in  the  February,  1919,  Journal  of 
Abnormal  Psychology  leaves  something  to  be  desired,  may 
be  seen  from  the  summary,  which  reads,  "...  there  is  or 
may  be  postulated  some  hereditary  or  acquired  weakness  in  the  field 
of  emotional  adaptation  plus  some  hereditary  or  acquired  weakness 
of  the  adaptive  functions  of  speech,  presumably  in  the  kinesthetic^ 
auditory  or  visual  centers."  Instead  of  definiteness  we  have  in  this 
sentence,  "may  be,"  two  "somes,"  "presumably,"  and  then  indecision> 
as  between  the  "kinesthetic,  auditory  or  visual  centers."  Since  the 
authors  themselves,  in  the  same  article,  make  a  strong  and  worthy 
plea  for  settlement  of  the  stammering  problem,  they  will  surely  wel- 
come a  settlement. 

Some  one  will  say,  "How  can  there  be  a  settlement  when  the 
field  is  so  confused?"  And  the  question  would  seem  reasonable  in 
face  of  the  glaring  contradictions  which  are  constantly  appearing  in  the 
articles  on  the  subject.  The  answer  will  be  that  if  there  can  be  a  settle- 
ment it  must  be  by  scientific  procedure,  and  that  necessitates  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  tenable  theory.  After  we  have  the  theory  established 
the  rest  is  easy.  Let  us  take  an  illustration  from  the  field  of  astronomy 
in  order  to  convince  those  who,  from  unsatisfactory  experience  with 
fallacious  theories,  are  accustomed  to  doubt  all  theories.  Whea. 
Kepler  summed  up  all  the  reliable  observations  of  the  paths  of  planets 
and  satellites  in  the  conception  that  their  paths  are  ellipses,  he  for- 
mulated a  theory  so  comprehensive  that  it  is  accepted  as  the  truth: 
we  no  longer  call  it  a  theory.  And  when  some  observer  announces 
something  different,  we  are  not  disturbed  in  our  belief,  for  we  know 
that  Kepler's  conception  crystallizes  the  myriads  of  reliable  observa- 
tions. The  new  observer  may  be  perfectly  honest,  but  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  his  observation. 

Now  is  there  a  theory  in  the  field  of  stammering  as  reliable  as 
Kepler's  theory  in  the  field  of  astronomy.  Yes,  there  is;  but  it  is  not 
generally  recognized  because  it  is  opposed  by  the  same  prejudice  which 
opposed  the  views  of  Kepler,  Galilei  and  all  the  other  intellectual 
pioneers.    This  theory  has  been  detailed  so  many  times  during  the  last 
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five  years  that  it  would  be  burdensome  to  gwo.  even  the  numerous 
references.  The  article  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  for  June,  191 6, 
gives  a  comprehensive  idea  of  it.  Since  the  many  expositions  of  it  in 
the  medical  and  scientific  press  stand  undisputed,  and  since  it  accounts 
for  all  the  manifold  and  perplexing  manifestations  of  the  disorder,  it 
must  be  accepted  as  a  working  theory,  provided  we  are  to  be  scientific, 
and  that  is  the  understanding.  Let  us  satisfy  any  who  would  question 
our  right  to  proceed.  Suppose  he  says,  "I  hold  to  the  thymus  theory, 
or  to  the  auditory-amnesia  theory,  or  to  the  visual-asthenia  theory." 
But  none  of  those  theories  accounts  for  the  acquisition  of  stammering 
by  imitation  or  association,  and  the  speech-interference  theory  does 
account  for  such  acquisition  and  for  all  other  manifestations  of  the 
disorder,  so  we  must  accept  the  speech-interference  theory.  And  the 
same  statement  holds  true  for  any  other  theory  that  has  ever  been 
propounded.  So  there  is  no  choice  but  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the 
speech-interference  theory. 

What  is  the  speech  interference  theory?  It  is  that  the  stam- 
merer impedes  his  speech  by  a  misdirected,  conscious  effort  impelled  by 
his  fright.  Let  the  reader  grasp  this  fact — for  fact  it  is,  and  anyone 
can  see  it — that  the  stammerer  makes  his  own  difliculty.  Of  course 
he  has  the  fright,  or  emotion,  but  that  is  the  result  of  the  humiliation 
caused  by  his  impediment.  How  did  it  begin?  Why,  by  a  temporary 
speech-interruption,  the  long  sought  common  causal  factor  that  has 
upset  every  other  theory  in  the  field.  Dr.  Makuen  died  without  know- 
ing that  common  causal  factor.  In  the  origin  by  imitation  the  inter- 
ruption is  intentional,  by  association  it  is  unintentionally  imitative,  by 
fright  it  is  the  paralysis  of  terror,  by  sickness  it  is  weakness.  Once  the 
temporary  interruption  induces  the  misdirected  conscious  effort,  then 
the  unkindncss  of  society  makes  the  humiliation  which  builds  up  the 
incomprehensibly  tenacious  fear. 

Now  wc  have  our  theory,  let  us  use  it.  Is  stainnu  ring  coiiiciiicnt 
with  the  beginning  of  speech?  No.  How  can  one  iiitcrlcrc  with  his 
speech  if  he  has  none  with  which  to  interfere?  He  can  not.  Speech 
must  be  acquired — speech  always  is  acquired — before  stammering  can 
begin,  notwithstanding  that  determined  contestant  who  altered  some  of 
his  previously  published  histories  in  order  to  prove  the  contrary! 
(Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  Education,  October,  iqiS,  p.  454). 

Can  stammering  be  inherited  ?  No.  If  it  was  inherited,  it  would 
be  dissipated  during  the  fluent  period  of  speech  accjuisition.  •  For, 
just  as  impeded  speech  builds  up  the  fear  which  continues  the  disorder, 
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so  fluent  speech  builds  up  the  confidence  which  dissipates  the  disorder^ 
Of  course  there  are  the  numerous  "proofs"  of  inheritance,  such  as- 
Rudolf  Denhardt's,  traced  back  so  many  generations  that  approxi- 
mately 100%  inheritance  of  stammering,  or  measles,  could  be  proved; 
such  as  Makuen's,  which  on  the  face  of  it,  by  summation  of  the  per- 
centages of  causes  he  gives,  turns  out  a  mathematical  disproof;  such 
as  the  innumerable  surmises  of  inheritance  from  a  few  occurrences  of 
the  disorder  in  different  generations  of  the  same  family;  but  what  a 
pity  it  is,  what  a  travesty  it  is,  to  present  such  reasoning  as  medical 
science.  Excepting  the  political  vagaries  which  are  unsetting  the  world'* 
there  can  probably  be  no  greater  wrong  to  the  race  than  to  keep  the 
healing  art  down  to  the  level  of  mere  speculation  and  even  wors^. 
There  is  no  more  persistent  error  in  connection  with  stammering  than 
this  interminably  repeated  inheritance,  which  not  only  lacks  foundation 
in  observation — just  as  much  as  inheritance  of  measles  does — but  which 
is  actually  barred  from  existence  by  the  very  nature  of  the  disorder. 

Has  the  stammerer  any  typical  characteristics  other  than  his 
stammering?  No.  Provided  he  had  speech  to  begin  with,  and  pro- 
vided the  temporary  interruption  occurred,  he  would  stammer,  and  by 
stammering  he  would  increase  his  diflUculty  until  he  had  small  chance 
of  recovery.  He  might  be  immoral,  he  might  be  neurotic,  he  might  be 
a  coward,  he  might  have  an  enlarged  thymus,  he  probably  would 
have  sex;  but  his  having  any  or  all  of  those  things  would  not  make  him 
a  stammerer,  nor  would  his  being  a  stammerer  bring  on  him  any  of 
those  things.  Let  those  who  would  dispute,  do  so.  Say,  if  you  please 
that  his  stammering  would  make  him  a  neurotic.  Let  us  consider 
that  statement  on  its  merits.  Society  humiliates  him  because  it  finds 
his  antics  funny.  The  humiliation  pains  him,  and  he  dreads  the  re- 
petition of  it.  But  is  a  dog  a  neurotic  because  bad  boys  tie  tin  cans  to- 
its  tail  whenever  they  catch  it?  If  the  boys  desist  from  plaguing  the^ 
dog  it  will  behave  normally;  and  if  society  would  desist  from  humiliat- 
ing the  stammerer  he  would  not  only  behave  normally,  but  would 
begin  to  recover.  Most  of  the  girls  do  recover  on  account  of  the 
greater  consideration  shown  them.  Go  to  any  of  the  stammering 
schools  and  see  the  light-heartedness  of  those  pupils  whose  quickly 
acquired  fluency  has  convinced  them  that  they  are  free  from  their 
aflliction.  Do  they  act  neurotic?  Not  by  any  means.  They  almost 
walk  on  air.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  the  charges  against  the 
stammerer  of  innumerable  deficiencies  are  as  baseless  as  they  are  cruel. 
He  has  a  complicated,  self-intensifying  habit  of  extreme  tenacity  after 
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it  has  run  for  a  time.  And  he  is  kept  in  the  habit  by  the  cruelty  of 
society  and  by  commercialism  and  faulty  observation,  both  of  which 
latter  combine  to  hide  the  habit  nature  of  the  disorder  and  to  repre- 
sent it  as  a  disease. 

What  is  the  solution?  Extirpate  the  disorder  by  forbidding 
childhood  indulgence  in  the  convulsive  efforts.  Is  that  anything  new? 
Xo;  it  is  comparatively  common  knowledge.  Otherwise  there  would 
be  twice  as  much  stammering  as  there  is.  This  monumental  con- 
fusion of  the  subject — a  feature  harped  on  as  loudly  as  on  the  need  of 
really  doing  something  to  abate  it — exists  only  in  our  learned  dis- 
cussions of  the  subject.  Turn  to  Chamber's  encyclopedia  of  fifty  years 
ago  and  you  may  therein  read  a  better  discussion  of  stammering  than 
can  be  found  in  any  modern  reference  book  or  encyclopedia.  The 
hands  of  the  clock  have  been  turned  back,  and  the  modern  literature 
on  the  subject  is  more  erroneous  than  it  was  two  generations  ago. 
You  find  in  that  discussion  that  stammering  is  classified  as  a  habit  and 
the  word  habit  is  underscored.  Do  you  find  that  to-day?  Pas  sur 
-votre  vie.  One  more-or-less  prominent  authority  who  was  disseminat- 
ing a  discussion  of  stammering  which  he  himself  pronounced  the  finest 
discussion  in  the  English  language,  on  having  called  to  his  attention 
the  fact  that  he  had  frequently  and  inadvertently  mentioned  the  dis- 
order as  a  habit,  withdrew  this  superior  discussion  and  substituted  for 
it  another  which  held  much  more  rigidly  to  the  disease  classification. 
But  the  biogenetic  law,  and  Mendelism,  and  evolution  met  with  the 
'same  reception;  so  we  may  conclude  that  not  yet,  nor  even  soon,  but 
possibly  within  a  couple  of  generations  the  stammerers  will  get  the 
justice  which  has  been  denied  them  since  the  race  became  human. 


NOTES 

The  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station 

The  State  University  of  Iowa 

Iowa  City 

The  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station  was  established  two  years  ago 
by  the  State  Legislature  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Graduate  College  of  the  State 
University  for  detailed  and  consecutive  scientific  investigatons  of  problems  in 
the  field  of  the  development  of  the  normal  child.  The  purpose  and  methods 
of  the  Station  are  those  of  scientific  research  with  the  laboratories,  libraries  and 
instructional  courses  of  the  University  as  part  of  its  organization  and  equipment. 

At  present  the  Station  is  prepared  to  give  training  for  the  doctorate  in  Child 
Psychology  and  in  the  Nutrition  of  the  Child  with  unusual  opportunities  for 
scholarly  men  and  women  with  their  degree  who  wish  to  continue  advanced 
research  under  favorable  and  standardized  conditions. 

A  group  of  research  students  are  now  at  work  and  appointments  are  oliEered 
with  stipends  ranging  from  $480.00  to  $1,500,  as  research  assistants  to  excep- 
tional men  and  women  with  scientific  insight,  abandon  and  preliminary  training 
for  research  work.  The  research  assistant  devotes  four  hours  per  day  to  some 
phase  of  research  in  progress  in  the  Station  and  in  addition  may  carry  a  schedule 
of  courses  or  devote  himself  himself  to  his  own  problem.  No  teaching  is  re- 
quired. 


National  Physical  Education  Service  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America 

To  help  establish  in  every  school  in  America  physical  education  for  the 
health  and  bodily  efficiency  of  the  children  is  the  purpose  of  the  National  Phys- 
ical Education  Service  with  its  Headquarters  in  the  Homer  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Shocked  by  the  revelation  of  the  national  tendency  toward  physical 
degeneration  shown  in  the  draft  examinations  and  the  surveys  of  school  children, 
a  National  Committee  appointed  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
has  secured  the  establishment  of  this  Service  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Asociation  of  America. 

That  the  children  in  the  country  as  well  as  the  children  in  the  cities  need  this 
fundamental  sort  of  education  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  surveys  showing  phys- 
ical deficiency  as  prevalent  among  the  children  of  rural  districts  as  it  is  also 
among  the  children  of  the  crowded  cities.  The  most  effective  mental  and  moral 
training  will  not  go  far  toward  the  making  of  all-round  American  citizens  unless 
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adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  health  and  bodily  efficiency  of  the  boys  and 
girls. 

The  thirteen  states  which  have  more  or  less  effective  laws  requiring  phys- 
ical education  in  all  the  schools  are  as  follows: — California,  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon,  Rhode 
Island,  Utah,  Washington.  Bills  H.  R.  7  and  S.  1017,  now  pending  before 
Congress,  plan  to  distribute  to  the  states  for  the  promotion  of  physical  education 
twenty  million  dollars;  this  money  to  be  distributed  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis,  each 
state  being  required  to  appropriate  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  funds  re- 
ceived. 

It  is  expected  that  all  the  State  Legislatures  meeting  in  1920  will  consider 
this  important  matter  and  it  is  recognized  that  the  public  press  will  be  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  making  clear  to  the  people  the  urgency  of  prompt  and  effective 
action  to  conserve  and  develop  the  physical  fitness  of  the  school  children. 

The  National  Physical  Education  Service  stands  ready  to  assist  by  furnish- 
ing information  regarding  the  programs  operating  under  existing  laws  in  the 
various  states  and  by  making  available  every  possible  sort  of  helpful  information. 


National  Research  Council 

A  sf>ecial  committee  of  the  National  Research  Council,  consisting  of  Dr. 
R.  M.  Yerkes,  chairman,  and  Dr.  M.  E.  Haggerty  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Dr.  L.  M.  Terman  of  Stanford  University,  Dr.  E.  L.  Thorndike  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Whipple  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  with  financal  support  from  the  General  Education  Board, 
have  formulated  a  plan  for  using  the  army  mental  tests  in  schools.  Such  intel- 
ligence tests  have  been  used  in  schools  for  some  time  on  individual  children,  but 
the  new  plan  provides  for  handling  them  in  groups,  even  whole  class-rooms  at  a 
time.  The  committee  selected  about  twenty  tests  for  careful  trial.  This  trial 
was  made  on  five  thousand  children.  As  a  result  the  committee  has  now  been 
able  to  select  from  the  tests  two  series  which  seem  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  and 
these  will  now  be  tried  on  several  thousand  more  children  in  order  that  they  may 
be  further  perfected  before  they  are  finally  offered  to  the  teachers  of  the  country 
for  general  use. 

Ihis  carfuliy  worked  out  program  for  group  tests  will  make  it  possible  aiul 
practicable  to  make  wholrsafc  surveys  of  schools  annually,  or  even  semi-annually, 
so  that  ^rade  cla.ssification  and  individual  educational  treatment  can  be  adjusted 
with  denirable  frequenc7.  ^^  •'  cxj^ected  that  the  methods  will  be  ready  to  be 
published  for  general  use  early  in  1920.  The  army  tests  on  which  these  new 
group  tents  f«jr  children  arc  based  and  which  were  used  with  striking  success 
and  advantage  during  the  war.  were  originally  devised  by  a  group  of  psycholo- 
gists working  under  the  aunpices  of  the  National  Research  Council. 


REVIEWS 

Experiments  in  Psychical  Science.  W.  J.  Crawford,  D.  Sc.  Lecturer 
in  Mechanical  Engineering,  Municipal  Technical  Institute,  Belfast,  and  Queen's 
University,  Belfast.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1919.     Pp.  201. 

In  experimental  science  one  does  not  undertake  to  accept  or  deny  the  results 
which  an  investigator  has  arrived  at  unless  either  he  has  repeated  the  experiments 
reported  and  finds  that  his  own  observations  confirm  or  contradict  them,  or  on 
examination  of  the  report  discovers  errors  of  method  or  fallacies  in  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  from  the  reported  data.  In  the  latter  alternative  he  says  "not 
proven,"  in  default  of  the  former  simply  that  he  doesn't  know. 

In  the  instance  of  the  experiments  undertaken  by  the  author  of  the  book 
under  review,  the  alleged  psychical,  or  rather  really  physical  phenomena  arc 
of  such  a  peculiar  nature,  so  contradictory  of  the  accepted  physical  laws  of  nature 
and  so  dependent  for  their  investigation  upon  obtaining  suitable  subjects  who 
manifest  them  that  it  is  not  open  to  every  one  to  attempt  to  repeat  them.  Indeed 
not  only  the  phenomena  themselves,  but  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  ob- 
served and  the  experiments  conducted  were  in  the  most  important  respects  peculiar 
to  the  subject  or  so  called  medium.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  find  other  subjects  manifesting  identical  phenomena,  under  identical  condi- 
tions, and  permitting  similar  methods  of  experimentation.  It  is  therefore  in- 
cumbent on  Mr.  Crawford,  if  he  wishes  his  investigations  to  be  recognized  and 
the  results  of  his  experiments  to  be  considered  seriously,  to  submit  his  medium  to 
the  independent  investigation  of  other  capable  observers  trained  in  scientific  meth- 
ods. If  for  any  reason,  no  matter  what,  this  is  impossible,  then  it  is  impossible 
to  accept  or  confirm  Mr.  Crawford's  work. 

It  will  be  said  that  many  mediums  exhibit  similar  "material"  or  physical 
phenomena,  such  as  levitation  of  tables.  They  do,  but  not  under  similar  condi- 
tions, and  even  if  so,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  other  results  and  other  conclusions 
were  arrived  at,  then  it  could  be  still  maintained  that  these  conclusions  were 
not  applicable  to  the  phenomena  manifested  by  Mr.  Crawford's  medium  and  we 
should  be  no  "for'a'der." 

In  lieu,  then,  of  any  opportunity  to  repeat  Mr.  Crawford's  experiments  we 
are  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  an  analysis  of  his  methods  and  processes  of  reason- 
ing as  given  in  his  report. 

It  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  book  has 
already  made  a  strong  impression  on  even  most  skeptical  unbelievers.  It  is  bound, 
I  think,  to  attract  wide  attention  and  for  a  time  at  least  to  impress,  so  far  as  his 
experimental  results  are  concerned,  many  interested  in  spiritistic  and  psychical 
matters.  By  those  who  have  the  "will  to  believe"  the  veridity  of  the  author's 
observations  and  his  conclusions  will  probably  be  accepted  as  final.     By  those 
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who  have  the  ''will  to  disbelieve"  they  will  probably  be  rejected  as  fantasy  run 
mad.  At  any  rate  the  present,  when  all  the  world  is  agog  over  spiritualistic 
hypotheses  and  "super-normal"  phenomena,  is  a  most  opportune  time  for  the 
favorable  reception  of  the  book.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Crawford  is  a  mechanical 
engineer  by  profession  and  a  lecturer  in  mechanical  engineering  in  the  Municipal 
Technical  Institute  and  also  in  Queen's  University,  Belfast,  attests  his  training 
in  laboratory  methods  and  his  fitness  for  technical  physical  research.  The  ex- 
periments he  reports  are  largely  of  this  nature.  The  phenomena  are  physical, 
although  linked  up  with  spiritistic  and  psychical  concepts  and  beliefs.  The  final 
explanation  is  physical  although  requiring  concepts  of  a  new  form  of  "mat- 
ter" and  "force"  unknown  to  science,  and  requiring  the  cooperation  of  mysterious 
"spiritistic"  "invisible  operators"  who  take  part  in  the  experiments  and  aid  the 
experimenter  and  of  "sitters"  who  contribute  "psychical  energy."  In  these  days, 
when  matter  has  disappeared  as  such  under  the  progressive  analyses  of  science 
and  has  been  reduced  to  electrons,  or  foci  of  negative  and  positive  electricity  and 
fields  of  "energy,"  the  receptive  mind  is  prepared  for  new  mysterious  forces 
capable  of  turning  topsy-turvy  the  world  and  the  physical  laws  which  govern  it — 
as  we  know  them. 

The  book  is  very  well  written  and  up  to  a  certain  point  is  a  model  of  scien- 
tific exposition — that  is  of  the  data  and  experiments  such  as  they  are.  It  holds 
the  attention  throughout  and  tends  to  carry  the  reader  along  step  by  step  with 
apparently  satisfying  proof,  until  the  final  "analysis  of  results"  of  the  experiments 
on  levitation  without  contact  and  conclusions,  are  reached.  At  this  point,  if  the 
reader  is  of  the  type  of  mind  of  the  reviewer,  he  asks  himself  "who  is  crazy? 
Somebody  is  crazy.  Is  it  myself  or  somebody  else?"  I  venture  to  say,  from  com- 
ments I  have  heard  from  other  readers,  that  it  takes  some  time,  after  reading, 
to  regain  one's  mental  equilibrium. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  deals  with  experiments  on  levitation  without 
contact  and  to  a  consideration  of  these  we  shall  be  obliged  to  limit  ourselves  here. 

These  experiments  deal  with  phenomena  produced  at  a  home-circle  at 
Belfast  in  1916-1917  and  are  a  continuation  of  previous  experiments  already 
published  in  an  earlier  volume,  "The  Reality  of  Psychic  Phenomena."  "The 
circle  referred  to  as  the  Goligher  Circle  consists  of  Miss  Kathleen  Goligher 
(the  medium),  her  three  sisters,  brother,  father,  and  father-in-law."  Besides 
"spirit"  raps,  the  chief  phenomena  consist  of  levitation  and  other  movements 
and  resistances  of  a  small  table  thus  described: 

"The  little  table  is  standing  on  the  floor  within  the  circle  formed  by 
the  fitters  and  is  not  in  contact  with  any  of  them  or  with  any  portion  of 
their  clothing.  Suddenly  the  tal)lc  gives  a  lurch  or  moves  slightly  along 
the  floor.  After  a  while  it  may  rise  into  the  air  on  two  legs  (two  legs 
l>ring  thus  in  the  air  and  two  on  the  floor).  These  movements — which 
arc  executed,  as  I  havr  said,  without  physical  contact  with  the  medium 
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or  the  members  of  the  circle — are  the  preliminary  motions  which  usually 
take  place  just  previous  to  the  first  levitation,  i.  e.,  before  the  table  rises 
completely  into  the  air  of  itself  where  it  remains  suspended  for  several 
minutes  without  visible  support. 

"I  have  seen  hundreds  of  levitations  under  all  conditions;  standard 
levitations  such  as  that  mentioned  above,  abnormal  levitations  (such  as 
where  a  stool  rose  four  feet  into  the  air  and  moved  gently  up  and  down 
for  several  minutes  while  we  all  examined  it  closely  and  while  the  medium 
was  seated  on  a  weighing  machine)  and  freak  levitations  (such  as  where 
the  table,  being  levitated,  rocked  in  the  air  just  like  a  small  boat  tossed 
about  on  a  choppy  sea).  I  have  seen  the  table  turn  completely  round  in 
the  air,  and  I  have  seen  it  levitated  upside  down  and  sideways.  .  . 
although  a  heavy  man  sits  upon  the  table  it  moves  about  the  floor  with 
great  ease;  or  the  table  being  levitated,  a  strong  man  pushing  from  the 
top  cannot  depress  it  to  the  floor ;  or  the  table  moves  to  the  side  of  the 
circle  farthest  from  the  medium  and  an  experimenter  is  asked  to  lay  hold 
of  it  and  try  to  prevent  its  return  to  the  centre,  but  he  is  totally  unable 
to  do  so ;  or  the  table's  weight  can  be  temporarily  so  much  increased  that 
it  cannot  be  lifted,  or  on  the  other  hand  so  much  reduced  that  it  can  be 
raised  by  an  upward  force  of  an  ounce  or  two;  or  the  table  being  turned 
upside  down  on  the  floor  cannot  be  raised  by  a  strong  upward  pull  on  the 
legs,  being  apparently  fastened  to  the  floor." 

As  just  said  the  six  members  and  the  medium,  clasping  each  others  hands 
in  chain  order,  sit  in  a  circle  about  five  feet  in  diameter.  As  the  length  of  the 
top  of  one  table  given  as  a  sample  was  22  inches,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  that  its 
■distance  from  the  "circle"  of  sitters  was  only  about  19  inches.  Its  weight  was 
I2>4  lbs. 

But  the  medium  and  her  six  relatives  are  not  the  only  persons  who  take 
part  and  are  essential  factors  in  the  behavior  of  the  table.  There  is  also  a  group 
of  "invisible  operators"  who  play  an  important  role.  Indeed  we  are  asked  to 
"remember  that  the  members  of  the  circle  .  .  .  are  only  passive  instruments 
in  the  hands  of"  these  mystic  individuals — "whoever  the  latter  may  be."  How 
these  spirits — if  they  are  spirits — operate  I  will  mention  later. 

The  room  is  dimly  lighted  (p.  153)  by  a  red  light.  (How  dimly  we  are  not 
told,  though  it  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  some  consequence  considering  that 
in  some  experiments  accurate  observations  are  required). 

Communication  with  the  "invisible  operators"  who  help  carry  on  the  exper- 
iments is  held  by  "spirit"  raps.    These  of  themselves  are  not  insignificant. 

"Their  magnitude  varies  in  intensity  from  the  slightest  audible  ticks 
to  blows  which  might  well  be  produced  by  a  sledge-hammer,  the  latter 
really  being  awe-inspiring  and  easily  heard  two  stories  below  and  even 
outside  the  house.  The  loud  blows  perceptible  shake  the  floor  and 
chairs." 
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By  such  raps  these  operators  convey  considerable  information  regarding  the 
mechanisms  by  which  the  phenomena  are  produced — believe  it  or  not  as  you 
please. 

At  this  point  it  is  right  to  state  that  the  author  in  the  previous  volume  above 
mentioned  has  dealt  with  the  reality  of  these  psychic  phenomena  and  has  satisfied 
himself  not  only  of  their  veridity,  but  of  the  actuality  of  his  friends  the  "invisible 
operators."  He  therefore  in  the  present  volume  quite  logically  assumes  that  this 
aspect  of  the  problem  has  been  proved  and  there  is  no  longer  need  of  eliminating, 
or  testing  for  conscious  or  unconscious  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  medium  or  the 
six  sitters,  or  of  the  invisible  operators.  It  is  only  fair  to  bear  this  conviction  in 
mind  in  reading  his  fascinating  exposition. 

Now  what  is  the  author's  hypothesis  regarding  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
levitation  is  accomplished  ?  By  the  invisible  operators  boldly  grasping  the  table 
and  manipulating  it,  like  an  invisible  juggler?  Not  at  all.  Nothing  so  common- 
place as  that.  He  conceives  of  a  "psychic"  rod,  sometimes  several  rods,  projected 
from  the  body  of  the  medium — sometimes  (apparently)  from  the  stomach,  some- 
times from  the  ankles  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  phenomena.  The  oper- 
ators testify  to  the  existence  of  these  rods  and  actually  describe  their  size  and 
shape.  When,  for  instance,  the  table  is  levitated  in  the  normal  way  the  psychic 
rod  projecting  from  the  stomach  acts  as  a  cantilever,  that  is  a  rod  which  has  a 
fixed  end  or  support  in  the  body  of  the  medium  and  a  free  end  which  is  applied 
to  the  table.  The  rod  is  rigid.  It  is  a  form  of  matter.  It  has  weight.  (Mr. 
Crawford  has  actually  weighed  it  and  found  it  may  weigh  as  much  as  50  lbs!) 
And  yet  it  is  impalpable  and  invisible.  You  can  pass  your  hand  through  and 
across  it  and  feel  nothing.  It  is  matter  which  is  "driven  out  of  the  medium's 
body."  "The  method  by  which  it  is  expelled  is  a  mystery"  but,  apparently,  the 
operators  extract  it.  Here,  then,  is  a  form  of  matter  with  which,  as  Mr. 
Crawford  frankly  states,  science  is  unacquainted. 

The  rapping  rods  are  somewhat  different  in  form  and  size — at  least  so  the 
invisible  ones  say.  They  too  issue  from  and  are  fixed  to  the  body,  but  are  semi- 
flexible  and  considerably  smaller  than  the  cantilever,  being  about  2  inches 
in  diameter.  The  invisibles,  presumably  grasping  the  rod,  strike  the  floor  or 
table  with  it,  producing  light  little  taps  or  ponderous  sledge-hammer  blows. 
Queer  kind  of  matter  this  that  is  projected  and  so  manipulated ! 

It  is  obvious  that  if  a  rigid  bar  were  firmly  fixed  by  one  end  in  the  med- 
ium's body  and  if  a  weight  were  applied  to  the  other  free  end  of  the  bar.  the 
weight  of  the  medium's  body  would  be  intmtsrd  by  the  amount  of  the  added 
weight. 

If  on  the  other  h.ind,  the  rigid  bar  were  bent  upwards  at  approximately  a 
right  angle  at  about  the  middle  or  near  the  end,  and  at  the  bend  it  rested  upon 
the  floor,  or  upon  a  spring  pressing  upwards,  the  increased  weight  would  be  taken 
up  by  the  resisting  floor,  or  spring,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  inediuin's  body 
would  dfcrrntr  if  the  upward  pressure  <(f  tl»r  spring  were  greater  than  that  of  the 
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added  weight.  Furthermore,  if  in  the  first  case,  that  of  a  true  cantilever,  the 
added  weight  were  of  a  certain  magnitude,  it  would  cause  the  medium  to  topple 
jQver  forwards.     In  the  second  case  no  such  effect  would  be  produced. 

Accordingly,  to  test  the  hypothesis,  the  medium  was  placed  upon  a  weighing 
scale  and  it  was  found  that  in  certain  instances  when  light  weights  or  pressures 
^vere  applied  to  the  table  the  medium's  weight  increased,  in  accordance  with 
the  cantilever  theory ;  and,  in  certain  cases  when  excessive  weights  were  added 
the  medium's  weight  decreased.  (When  the  weight  of  the  medium  proportion- 
ately increased  and  the  added  weight  reached  a  certain  magnitude,  the  medium 
tended  to  topple  over.  When  the  medium's  weight  decreased  no  such  dis- 
turbance of  equilibrium  occurred).  All  this  was  fully  explained  by  the  operators 
who  said  (after  the  idea  had  been  naively  suggested  to  them  by  Mr.  Crawford, 
p.  34),  that  when  light  weights  or  pressures  were  applied  to  the  table  they 
used  the  bar  as  a  cantilever,  but  when  the  weights  were  excessive  they  allowed  the 
bar  to  rest  upon  the  floor. 

Various  other  experiments  were  made,  which  would  carry  us  too  far  to  go 
into,  to  test  the  cantilever  theory.  The  results  were  found  to  accord  with  the 
principles  of  mechanics.  All  or  much,  happened  as  if  the  cantilever  and  rod 
hypotheses  were  true,  and,  it  may  be  added,  as  if  the  statements  of  the  "invisible 
operators"  were  true.  The  provisional  hypotheses  are  therefore  believed  to  have 
been  proved. 

The  way  in  which  the  operators  made  use  of  the  bar  is  not  clear.  They 
seem  to  be  able  to  handle  the  psychic  cantilever  or  bar  as  they  please,  place  it 
where  they  like,  and,  apparently,  I  judge,  change  its  shape,  although  this  is  not 
definitely  stated,  change  the  place  of  exit  from  the  body,  and  project  two  bars 
or  more.  But  it  is  the  sitters  who  supply  the  "psychic  energy,"  though  it  is  not 
•evident  what  this  does,  or  who  or  what  does  what.  The  medium  simply  supplies 
the  psychic  substance  or  bar,  which  is  extracted  from  her  body.  Who  manipu- 
lates the  bar  after  it  is  projected,  also,  is  not  clear.  One  is  justified  in  assuming 
•either  that  the  invisible  operators  handle  the  bar  (as  they  do  the  rapping-bar) 
and  with  it  make  the  table  perform  these  antics ;  or  else  that  the  sitters,  by 
means  of  their  psychic  energy,  act  upon  the  bar  and  do  the  same.  It  is  not  clear 
why  the  invisible  operators,  if  they  can  do  this,  should  make  use  of  such  a  com- 
plicated mechanism  and  not  "go  to  it"  and  raise  the  table  themselves.  If  they 
can  handle  the  bar,  why  cannot  they  handle  the  table?  Perhaps  it  will  be  said 
that  they  cannot  influence  ordinary  matter  like  the  table  but  can  only  do  it 
through  the  intermediary  of  this  new  psychic  substance.  But  almost  all  "invis- 
ibles" who  do  materializations  claim  they  can.  There  is  no  record  of  questions 
put  to  the  operators  in  regard  to  this  point. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  actual  data  derived  from  the  experiments  we 
find  them  really  very  meagre.  We  have  certain  alterations  in  the  weight  of  the 
medium  and  certain  topplings  over  and  other  movements  of  her  body,  and  we 
have  certain  evidences  of  pressure  applied  to  the  floor  and  in  other  experiments 
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certain  resistances  of  the  medium  to  pressure.  This  is  about  all.  The  canti- 
lever and  "strutt"  hypotheses  (the  latter  conceiving  of  a  bent  bar  resting  on  and 
gripping  the  floor  at  the  angle)  are  based  for  their  proof  on  these  data,  and  little 
more. 

In  all  these  experiences  the  experimenter  is  the  sole  responsible  recorder. 
A  very  serious  weakness  therefore  results  from  the  fact  that  there  were  no  other 
control  experts  to  check  up  the  observations  of  the  experimenter,  both  in  reading 
the  scales  in  the  dim  red  light  and  in  observing  the  positions  and  movements  of 
the  medium  and  sitters.  In  scientific  observations,  to  eliminate  the  errors  of  the 
personal  equation,  sometimes  several  independent  observers  are  employed.  Surely, 
in  recording  such  extraordinary  phenomena  as  are  here  reported,  it  is  not  asking 
too  much  that  control  observers  should  be  employed. 

As  to  the  reasoning  process  by  which  the  conclusions  are  reached,  it  all  hap- 
pens as  if  the  hypotheses  were  true.  Therefore  they  are  proved.  A  skeptical 
critic  may  answer  that  all  happens,  also,  as  if  other  hypotheses  were  true:  for 
example,  as  if  all  were  due  to  unconscious  fraud  (many  curious  things,  to  say 
the  least  were  noted,  e.  g.,  when  a  screen  was  placed  between  the  table  and  the 
medium,  or  when  the  latter's  back  was  turned  to  the  table  nothing  happened!)  ; 
or  as  if  the  data  were  obtained  through  errors  of  observation ;  or,  if  you  believe 
in  the  "invisible  operators,"  as  Mr.  Crawford  does,  as  if  all  the  phenomena,  in- 
cluding the  variations  in  the  weighing  scales,  were  produced  by  them  by  just 
ordinary  lifting  and  pushing  the  table  and  medium  with  their  hands,  without  tak- 
ing matter  from  a  poor  medium's  body. 

The  author's  hypothesis,  also,  surely  fails  to  account  for  mucli  and  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  what  is  scientifically  known  as  matter,  or  force,  or  electricity, 
or  energy.  It  does  not  explain  how  practically  anything  is  done  and  assumes 
the  actuality  of  invisible  persons  or  co-experimenters,  which  is  going  it  strong. 
I  am  not  concerned  with  the  verdity  of  the  levitation  and  other  phenomena,  but 
only  with  the  author's  extravagant  hypothesis  to  explain  those  assvuiied  to  be  true. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  offering  anyone  of  these  interpretations, 
but  only  that  the  data  are  too  meager  and  too  insufficiently  attested  to  warrant  so 
extravagant  an  hypothesis  as  has  been  advanced.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's exposition  of  his  experiments  is  marred  by  an  intense  "will  to  believe," 
which  crops  up  all  through  the  book.  With  so  dominating  a  will  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  control  olwervcrs  are  essential  for  acceptance  of  even  the  observations. 

I  have  already  said  that  Mr.  Crawford  assumes  the  veridity  of  the  phenomena 
and  therefore  the  lack  of  need  of  precaution  against  unconscious  fraud.  From 
hi»  point  of  view  he  is  probably  justifini  in  his  method  of  experimenting.  Hut 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  this  assumption  will  be  accepted  by  an  outsider  as  valid. 
Every  one  admits  that  even  when  bona  fide  phenomena  arc  produced  by  a  given 
medium,  on  certain  occasions  fradulrnt  phenomena  of  the  same  kind  will  be  man- 
ife»ted.     Therefore,  in  light  of  this  universal  experience,  the  scientific  experi- 
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menter  must  insist  that  in  every  experiment  the  possibility  of   fraud  shall  be 
guarded  against  and  eliminated. 

The  reviewer  has  entered  into  this  lengthy  and  serious  analysis  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  more  important  experiments  and  conclusions  because  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's official  position  as  a  mechanical  engineer  and  because  of  the  earnest  and 
systematic  laboratory  methods  employed.  If  the  work  carried  out  by  him  had 
been  reported  by  a  less  well  trained  experimenter  we  should  have  passed  the 
book  by  with  a  brief  notice. 

MoRTOx  Prince. 


Modern  Psychical  Phenomena,  Recent  Researches  and  Specula- 
tions. Hereward  Carrington.  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  1919.  Pp. 
xi,  331.     Price  $2.50. 

f 
In  this  book  Mr.  Carrington  gives  us,  not  so  much  the  results  of  his  own 

extensive  adventu rings  in  the  occult,  as  a  survey  of  the  field  of  the  psychical  in 
general.  He  does  include  one  curious  and  interesting  paper  describing  personal 
experiments  in  the  physiolog>'  of  crystal  vision.  And  in  certain  other  papers  he 
presents  his  views  on  such  diverse  subjects  as  the  nature  and  destiny  of  per- 
sonality, the  problem  of  evil,  psychic  healing,  and  the  psychologj'  of  "Alice  in 
Wonderland."  But  his  chief  purpose  evidently  is  to  impress  upon  his  readers 
the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  area  attacked  by  investigators  of  the  seem- 
ingly supernormal  since  the  founding  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  Our 
old  friend  the  poltergeist  is  missing  from  his  pages,  he  omits  discussion  of  dows- 
ing, and,  perhaps  because  he  has  dealt  with  it  abundantly  in  previous  volumes, 
he  makes  little  mention  of  automatism.  Also  he  says  nothing  of  the  latest  type 
of  ghost,  the  panic-creating  elemental.  Yet  his  survey  is  complete  enough.  Any 
who  wish  an  up-to-date  handbook  of  the  marvelous  cannot  do  better  than  pro- 
cure Mr.  Carrington's  present  work. 

In  detail,  and  often  in  the  words  of  the  observers,  he  describes  such 
eerie  beings  and  uncanny  occurrences  as  invisible  ghosts  that  let  themselves  be 
photographed,  the  photographing  of  thoughts  and  even  dreams,  the  production 
of  astral  bodies,  ghosts  that  creep  into  sealed  scientific  instruments  to  set  them 
in  motion,  horses  that  spell  and  calculate,  and  evil  spirits  that  attack  the  neurotic 
to  produce  dissociation  and  insanity.  Devotees  of  spiritism  will  here  have  a  rare 
treat,  particularly  as  the  phenomena  described  are  presented  by  one  a  little  more 
than  inclined  to  accept  their  supernormal  origin.  "A  number  of  striking  exper- 
iments seem  to  indicate,  in  the  clearest  manner  possible,  that,  in  addition  to 
our  physical  body,  we  possess  another  body  of  the  same  shape,  composed  of  a 
sort  of  etheric  or  semi-fluidic  substance."  "Whatever  the  interpretation  of  the 
facts,  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  mass  of  evidence  is  that  genuine  su- 
pernormal photographs  have  been  taken,  and  that  thought-forms  have  appar- 
ently been  obtained,  as  well  as  so-called  'spirit  photographs.'  "     "There  is  much 
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actual  evidence  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  genuine  'obsession'  of  the  spiritualist's 
variety  is  a  fact." 

Of  course,  to  statements  such  as  these,  as  to  the  narratives  of  astral  action, 
spirit  photography,  and  so  forth,  the  trained  worker  in  psychology  normal 
or  abnormal  will  react  very  differently  from  the  spiritistic  enthusiast.  "Rub- 
bish," "nonsense,"  and  "preposterous,"  are  words  that  may  surge  spontaneously 
up  in  hfs  mind.  He  may  reflect,  too,  on  the  ease  with  which  judgment  is  led 
astray  under  the  influence  of  "the  will  to  believe."  But  Mr.  Carrington  can 
retort — as  indeed  he  does  retort — that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  will  to  dis- 
believe. In  the  words  of  the  lamented  William  James,  "we  all  live  on  an  inclin- 
ed plane  of  credulity,  and  let  him  whose  plane  tips  neither  in  one  direction  nor 
the  other  be  the  one  to  cast  the  first  stone."  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that, 
altogether  apart  from  the  central  problem  of  spirit  survival,  it  may  very  well 
be  that  even  the  most  bizarre  of  the  phenomena  described  by  Mr.  Carrington 
may  throw  new  and  practically  important  light  on  mental  processes  and  powers. 

Certainly  psychology'  already  owes  much  to  psychical  research — though  per- 
haps not  so  much  as  Mr.  Carrington  would  insist — for  its  present  understanding 
of  the  subconscious  and  its  present  ability  to  explore  subconscious  mental  states 
for  medical  and  other  purposes.  (Take,  for  example,  the  use  of  the  crj'stal  for 
the  study  of  hystericals,  first  applied  by  Janet,  who  got  it  from  the  psychical 
delver  Myers,  who  got  it  from  his  co-worker  in  the  psychical.  Miss  Goodrich- 
Freer. )  And  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  larger  knowledge  does  not 
remain  to  be  gained.  The  astonishing  discoveries  of  the  past  few  years  go  to  jus- 
tify the  opposite  supposition  that  we  are  only  now  beginning  really  to  understand 
mental  mechanisms  and  capabilities.  Conceivably,  then,  the  strange  happenings 
of  which  Mr.  Carrington  writes  afford  means  of  approach  to  larger  knowledge. 
Only  investigation  and  experiment  can  determine  this,  and  psychology  may  well 
join  hands  with  psychical  research  in  a  systematic  probing.  The  seeming  impos- 
sibility of  the  alleged  facts  should  be  no  sufficient  bar  to  inquiry.  There  was  a 
time  when  meteors  were  accounted  merely  alleged  facts  and  absolute  impossibili- 
ties. So  far  as  that  goes,  there  still  are  sundry  educated  folk  who  question  the 
actuality  of  the  subconscious. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Carrington 's  curious  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  psychical  research — a  contribution  written  with  felicity  as  with  facility — 
should  not  be  dismissed  as  a  bringing  together  of  imaginings  and  incredibilities. 
It  i»  not  a  mocking  of  the  intcUigence  but  a  challenge  to  the  good  faith  of  sci- 
ence. Shoulder  shrugging  will  get  us  nowhere,  never  has  gotten  us  anywhere. 
And  the  present  writer  for  one  hopes  that  science  will  earnestly  apply  its 
resourcet  to  ascertain  the  true  significance  of  that  at  which  many  men  now 
exclaim  in  wonder,  while  many  contemptuously  ignore  or  sarcastically  deride. 

H.  Addinoton  Bruce. 
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Psychology  from  the  Standpoint  of  a  Behaviorist.  By  John  B, 
Watson,  Professor  of  Psychology',  The  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Philadelphia 
and  London,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1919.    Pp.  xiii,  429;   figs.  66.     Price — . 

This  volume  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  treatise  on  social  or  applied 
physiology,  and  as  such  serves  to  be  taken  weightily  in  all  but  its  name.  It  is  no 
more  psychology  than  a  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  tracks,  draws,  locomo- 
tives, and  car  trucks  and  their  action  is  the  science  of  railroading  ample  to 
solve  the  present  important  railways  problem ;  no  more  psychology  than  a 
description  of  the  apparatus  and  its  action  in  Harvard's  observatories  is  astron- 
omy. "The  science  of  physiology  deals  with  part  reactions  *  *  *  whereas 
psychology  deals  with  the  adjustments  of  the  organism  as  a  whole"  says  Profes- 
sor Watson  (p.  193),  but  fortunately  the  world-meanings  of  important  con- 
cepts are  not  so  easily  nullified  and  changed  even  by  the  recognized  pioneer  of 
behaviorism  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  chair.  One  might  think  we  should  be  grate- 
ful (although  somehow  we  are  not  very  grateful)  that,  as  the  author  says  in  his 
preface,  he  has  "retained  such  terms  as  thinking  and  memory,"  although  "care- 
fully redefined" ;  and  he  seems  almost  to  apologise  for  retaining  "attention" 
plainly  one  of  the  most  somatic  of  psychologic  terms.  And  when  Doctor  Watson 
maintains  that  it  is  neither,  as  Titchener  said,  a  revolt  in  psychology'  nor, 
as  Miss  Washburn  terms  it,  a  revival  of  objectivism,  we  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  him,  feeling  strongly  that  it  is  only  an  attempt  to  embezzle  a  perfectly  defi- 
nite and  respectable  science  known  as  physiology',  scratch  off  some  of  its  privileges 
of  alluring  paint  and  polish  and  to  sell  it  to  the  unsuspicious  as  psychology — 
and  certainly,  despite  Old  H.  C.  L.,  at  a  considerable  advance  in  the  191 4  price. 
As  an  ex-physiologist  the  present  reviewer  congratulates  the  author  on  his  splen- 
did effort  to  show  the  physiologists  the  road  to  a  physiology  well  worth  their 
thought  (pace  tua!)  and  their  time — "the  continuous  adjustment  of  internal 
relations  to  external  relations"  in  the  material  range. 

The  contents  of  the  book,  as  indicated  by  the  eleven  chapter-headings,  are 
as  follows:  "Problems  and  scope  of  psychology.  Psychological  methods.  The 
receptors  and  their  stimuli.  Neuro-physiological  basis  of  action.  The  organs  of 
response :  muscles  and  glands.  Hereditary  modes  of  response :  emotions.  Hered- 
itary modes  of  response:  instincts.  The  genesis  and  retention  of  explicit  bodily 
habits.  The  genesis  and  retention  of  explicit  and  implicit  language  habits.  The 
organism  at  work.     Personality  and  its  disturbance." 

This  pioneer  writer  of  modern  materialism  is  thus  seen  to  have  discussed  in 
the  present  volume  a  number  of  topics,  and  discussed  them  well,  that  are  ?.s 
meat  and  drink  to  a  progressive  psychology,  properly  so  called.  Chapters  HI, 
IV,  and  V  consist  of  the  familiar  material,  in  cut  and  in  letter-press,  to  be  found 
in  many  places,  psychologic  as  well  as  physiologic.  But  chapters  VI  and  VII, 
(emotions  and  instincts  respectively)  have  a  new  atmosphere  about  them,  mostly 
because  of  their  new  research  material  of  the  genetic  kind.  Watson's  definition 
of  emotion  shows  the  cool  ignoring  of  mental  processes  wholly  characteristic  of 
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the  book.  "An  emotion  is  an  hereditary  'pattern-reaction"  involving  profound 
changes  of  the  bodily  mechanism  as  a  whole,  but  particularly  of  the  visceral  and 
glandular  systems."  A  scientific  plan  that  could  thus  deliberately  ignore  the 
affect  of  emotions  could  with  seemingly  good  conscience  put  on  the  screen  a 
"movie"  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  as  played  by  a  large  orchestra  on  a  brightly 
lighted  stage,  or  of  the  lovely  personality  of  a  happy  three-year-old ;  he  might 
even  expect  to  show  us,  did  we  sit  in  front,  his  own  behavior  as  he  wrote  this 
book,  expecting  us  to  imagine  all  the  rest !  And  yet  the  book  itself  belies  any 
such  implication  oi  physiology,  for  it  contains  evidences  of  both  thought  and 
feeling,  and  of  well-planned  work. 

As  some  might  expect,  the  chapter  on  instinct  is  all  that  might  be  asked. 
It  is  a  fundamental  treatment  of  this  topic.  He  thinks  (pace!)  that  most  of  the 
asserted  instincts  are  really  consolidations  of  instinct  and  of  habit — an  easily-ac- 
cepted opinion. 

Chapter  IX,  on  language-habits,  is  perhaps  the  best  discussion  of  the  body- 
side  of  conceptualization  recently  published.  The  suggestions  for  language-re- 
search in  the  future  are  well  worth  repeating,  especially  considering  that  the 
physiology  of  thought  so  far  has  had  much  less  than  its  useful  share  of  study. 
Watson  says  that  the  following  points  would  be  of  special  interest  to  psycholo- 
gists: The  acquisition  of  language  in  blind  deaf  mutes;  the  symbolic  and  folk 
lore  side  of  our  own  and  of  other  languages;  stuttering,  etc.;  the  effect  of  cen- 
tral lesions  on  language-mechanisms;  the  speech  of  psychopathic  individuals, 
maniacs,  paretics,  paranoiacs  for  examples,  slang  and  profanity  in  relation  to 
emotion;   and  the  language-system  in  dreaming  by  day  and  by  night. 

Chapter  X,  giving  us  much  interesting  matter,  some  of  it  new,  on  the 
organism  at  work,  discusses  fatigue,  the  work-curves,  drug-el?ects,  climatic 
relations,  sexual  differentiation,  habit-acquisition  factors,  the  conditions  of  learn- 
ing, and  so  forth. 

The  .eleventh  chapter  sets  forth  the  behavioristic  notion  of  personality — the 
reaction-mass  made  up  chiefly  of  habit-systems,  instincts,  and  emotions.  Watson 
pays  his  skeptical  respects  to  various  familiar  ways  of  judging  personality — 
voice,  attitudes,  gesture,  gait,  plircnology,  portraits,  biological,  characteristics, 
handwriting  (Haldo,  Hinct,  Crrpicux-Jamin,  Downey,  Hall  and  Montgom- 
ery). He  is  inclined  to  believe  that  even  the  disease  of  a  personality  maj  arise 
from  habit-distortion,  (iu-yond  the  reach  of  compensatory  factors)  starting  often 
in  infancy  a.s  indulgence  by  care-takers. 

The  illustrations  are  adequate  and  some  of  them  original.  The  book 
is  written  in  a  clear  style  and  is  well  printed  and  bound.  The  index  is  adequate, 
but  a  table  of  contents  would  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  volume. 

As  a  text-book  for  some  college  course  requiring  in  addition  a  text-book  of 
real  psycholoKy,  the  work  hxs  a  place,  as  it  has  interest  abundant  for  the  physi- 
ologist and  the  neurologist.  To  employ  it  in  lieu  of  a  treatise  on  the  mental 
process,  however,  (were  any  institution  so  rash)  would  be  to  deprive  the  student 
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of  part  of  his  birthright,  for  it  ignores  the  only  part  of  the  personality  in  which 
the  average  individual  has  much  interest,  namely,  himself  as  a  sentient  being. 

George  Van  Ness  Dearborn. 


Diagnostic  Symptoms  of  Nervous  Diseases.  By  Edward  Livingston 
Hunt,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Neurology,  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York,  etc.,  etc.  Philadelphia  and  London,  W.  B.  Saunders 
Company,  Second  Edition,  revised,  1917.     Pp.  292;  figs.,  64. 

"My  students  at  Columbia,"  starts  the  preface,  "have  asked  me  for  several 
years  to  name  a  book  in  which  they  could  find  the  salient  points  and  leading 
symptoms  of  the  principal  nervous  disease  without  the  laborious  search  involved 
in  consulting  the  larger  text  books.  This  book,  written  to  supply  such  a  de- 
mand, is  intended  for  the  student,  the  intern,  and  general  practitioner,  both  as 
a  reference  and  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis."  With  all  due  credit  to  the  theoretic 
pedagogues  who  would  make  of  all  men  forthwith  profoundly  learned  savants, 
the  present  reviewer  believes  that  ther  is  a  proper  important  use  for  such  books, 
just  as  there  is  for  medical  quiz  compends:  they  serve  to  refresh  and  to  sys- 
tematize conceptually  many  a  busy  man's  knowledge  of  a  topic,  or  even  of  a 
subject,  which  otherwise  would  never  be  either  systematized  or  refreshed.  Such 
books  seem  not  only  expedient  but  pedagogically  sanctioned. 

Few  of  them  are  as  good  as  Livingston  Hunt's,  for  he  knows  how  to  teach, 
as  many  Medical  Corps  men  who  had  the  courses  conducted  at  the  Neurological 
Institute,  at  the  P.  and  S.,  and  all  about  town,  in  the  summer  of  19 18  could 
gladly  testify.     His  clinics  on  the  Islands  were  a  delight. 

The  wide  range  and  usefulness  of  the  volume  are  indicated  sufficiently 
by  the  seventeen  chapter-titles,  which  are  as  follows:  "The  examination  of  a 
nervous  case"  (including  the  "Outlines  for  Clinical  Examination,"  copyrighted, 
curiously  enough,  by  the  Department  of  Neurolog)',  Columbia  University). 
Deformities,  Paralysis,  Tremors,  Trophic  disorders.  Spinal  localization,  Gaits, 
Ataxia,  Convulsions,  Sensation,  Reflexes,  Vertigo,  the  Eye,  Disturbance  of 
speech,  Aphasia,  Cerebro-spinal  fluid,  Electric  reactions,  and  the  Index. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  author's  mode  of  treatment  of  most  of  these  topics 
we  may  cite  the  gist  of  his  valuable  chapter  on  gaits.  As  he  says,  "not  only 
is  the  gait  a  leading  symptom  of  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  it  also  occurs 
with  affections  of  the  brain  and  even  functional  conditions.  The  student  will 
find  that  he  is  amply  repaid  for  the  time  he  devotes  to  this  subject."  (And  what 
the  "student"  in  the  narrowest  sense  finds  valuable  the  usually  older  student  of 
neuropsychiatry  is  certain  to  find  of  use  whether  in  his  self-sufficiency  he 
thinks  so  or  not ;  the  wise  man  of  course,  is  a  student  ever.)  Our  author  describes 
ten  gaits  besides  the  normal :  the  ataxic,  the  hemiplegic,  the  steppage,  the  spastic, 
the  clumsy,  the  cerebellar,  festination,  the  staggering,  the  gait  of  hysteric  condi- 
tions, and  that  of  arteriorclerosis.  It  is  poor  objection  to  such  an  assorting  to 
say    that    they    merge    and    combine    indefinitely    into    each    other, — for    so    do 
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most  scientific  classes ;  yet  science  must  have  concepts ;  veritatis  simplex  oratio 
est  non.  Twenty-two  pages  are  devoted  to  gaits,  each  of  the  latter  being 
described  and  the  discussion  made  immediately  of  use  in  many  cases  by  a  list  of 
the  chief  diseases  showing  it.  For  the  medical  student  and  the  less  experienced 
practitioner  these  are  of  great  diagnostic  use. 

This  book  provides  much  of  the  skeleton  on  which  much  neurologic  diag- 
nosis may  be  vitalized.  To  many  a  man  who  thinks  himself  far  beyond  or  even 
"above"  it,  it  would  be  of  far  more  value  than  the  most  expensive  set  of  text- 
books in  print;  and  its  own  price  is  small.  The  illustrations,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  original,  are  excellent  both  graphically  and  educationally.  Professor 
Livingston  Hunt's  little  book  should  be  known  even  more  widely  than  it  is. 

George  Van  Ness  Dearborn. 
Boston  City  Hospital. 


Religion  and  Sex.  Studies  in  the  Pathology  of  Religious  Devel- 
opment.   By  Chapman  Cohen.    London,  T.  N.  Foulis,  1919.    287  pp.  Price  6s. 

Evidently  this  book  was  largely  a  reaction  to:  James'  "Varieties  of  Relig- 
ious Experiences,"  which  is  characterized  as  a  "remarkable  piece  of  religious  yel- 
low journalism     ♦     *     *     ^  glorified  revival  meeting  in  an  expensive  volume." 

The  author  modestly  affirms  that  his  book  "does  not  claim  to  be  more  than 
an  outline  of  the  subject,  a  sketch-map  of  a  territory  that  others  may  fill  in  more 
completely."  He  does  not  write  as  a  pathologist  nor  as  a  psychologist.  On  the 
contrary  he  assumes  the  role  of  a  historian  of  pathologic  religious  symptoms. 
These  are  not  treated  from  the  viewpoint  of  case-studies  of  individual  humans, 
but  from  groups  as  these  are  organized  into  larger  social  movements.  From 
the  professional  point  of  view  it  is  not  a  controversial  book,  for  it  deals  almost 
entirely  with  conditions  that  are  admittedly  pathological.  The  book  is  almost 
void  of  the  discomforting  discussion  of  the  more  normal  and  borderland  religious 
manifestations.  The  author  is  content  to  prove  that  religious  institutions  and 
thought,  and  religious  valuations,  have  been  and  are  largely  dominated  by  these 
pathologic  states  which  he  sets  forth  and  which  modern  thought  generally  sep- 
arates from  normal  religion. 

It  will  be  comforting  to  many  to  be  assured  at  the  outset  that  the  object 
of  his  inquiry  excludes  the  wider  and  perhaps  more  difficult  field  of  the  pos- 
sible erutogenctic  interpretation  of  all  religions.  Still  others  will  be  glad 
to  be  reassured  that  this  volume  gives  no  hint  of  any  acquaintance  with  psycho- 
analysis. Again,  while  disclaiming  any  investigation  of  erotism  in  the  philo- 
genetics  of  religion  the  author  makes  investigation  unnecessary  by  the  dogmatic 
aMurance  that:  "Neither  sexuality,  no  matter  how  powerful  nor  how  diseased, 
no  matter  how  pronounced,  can  account  for  the  religious  idea.  That  has  an 
entirely  separate  and  inde|>endent  origin."  Beitig  etitirely  iiuiocent  of  any 
Freudian  taint  the  author  can  add  :  "This  should  be  plain  to  any  one  who  has  but 
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a  merely  casual  acquaintance  with  the  history  of   religion."     These  facts  also 
tend  to  recommend  the  book  to  many  timid  readers. 

In  such  spirit  we  get  a  hurried  review  of  anthropologic  literature  and  some 
impressionistic  sweep  over  phallic  worship.  But  the  main  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  erotisms  and  pathology  of  heretical  sects,  monastic  institutions,  ascet- 
icism, the  crusades  and  witchcraft,  with  a  lesser  emphasis  than  usual  upon  the 
erotism  manifested  in  the  lives  of  the  "saints." 

If  Mr.  Cohen  is  a  determinist  it  is  with  "limited  liability"  for  he  obviously 
is  very  moralistic,  but  irreligiously  moralistic.  This  is  shown  when  he  holds 
Christian  ideas  responsible  for  the  evils  associated  with  Christianity,  rather 
than  to  charge  them  up  to  the  underlying  impulses  which  made  those  creedal 
intellectualizations  acceptable  and  gave  them  their  great  potency.  Those  quali- 
ties of  the  book  which  I  esteem  its  weakness  will  be  its  strength  with  that  part 
of  the  public  for  whom  the  book  was  designed.  It  is  moderate  in  tone,  evinces 
a  wide  reading,  is  free  from  such  technical  discussions  as  are  suggested  by  its 
sub-title  and  is  relatively  conservative  in  its  conclusions.  From  this  viewpoint 
it  should  be  counted  among  the  more  efficient  items  of  anti-Christian  literature. 

The  author  is  a  Freethought  propagandist  who  is  widely  known  in  Great 
Britain.  From  that  viewpoint  this  book  marks  a  departure  from  the  former  liter- 
ature coming  from  the  same  general  source.  Hitherto  the  attacks  upon  Chris- 
tianity have  dealt  with  the  accuracy  of  its  teachings,  the  historicity  of  its  founder 
and  the  ethical  value  of  its  moral  creeds.  In  terms  of  pathologj',  this  book  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  potency  of  Christianity,  independently  of  its  verity  or  divin- 
ity. More  of  that  type  of  discussion  is  needed  because  it  is  always  more  illum- 
inating. 

Theodore  Schroeder. 
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A  SUBCONSCIOUS  PHENOMENON 

BY   CHARLES   E.   CORY,    PH.D. 

ASSOCI.'VTE   PROFESSOR  OF   PHILOSOPHY,    WASHINGTON    UNIVERSITY 

IN  HIS  essay  on  Dreams,  Henri  Bergson  makes  the  statement 
that  the  great  discoveries  of  the  last  century  were  in  the  physical 
order,  and  that  those  of  the  twentieth  century  will  probably  be  in 
the  realm  of  the  subconscious.  Studies  made  in  this  field  during 
the  decade  just  past  support  the  belief  that  it  promises  to  reveal  facts 
that  will  be,  at  least,  as  significant  as  those  that  await  our  attention  in 
the  physical  world.  And  if,  as  I  believe,  there  are  many  signs  and 
indications  that  we  are  approaching  a  great  world-wide  humanistic 
movement,  this  growing  insight  into  the  tendencies  and  forms  of  hu- 
man nature  that  lie  below  the  level  of  consciousness  will  occupy  a  large 
space  in  that  vital  psychology  which  is  yet  to  be  written.  We  are 
beginning  to  see  that  beyond  the  borders  of  consciousness  there  is  a 
vast  hinterland  in  the  depths  of  which  are  to  be  found  forces  and 
influences  that  are  indispensable  if  the  narrow  strip  that  is  exposed  to 
consciousness  is  made  intelligible.  Into  it  we  have  gone  far  enough 
to  know  that  it  contains  the  springs  of  creative  activity,  and  also  pools 
of  stagnant  water;  in  it  are  the  sources  of  power,  and  also  the  breed- 
ing places  of  disease  and  confusion.  And  we  have  gone  far  enough 
to  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  whatever  may  be  discovered  in 
this  obscure  region  will  fall  under  the  principles  of  science,  even 
though  they  may  conflict  with  some  of  its  dogma. 

The  case  described  below  is,  indeed,  only  a  modest  contribu- 
tion to  the  rapidly  growing  mass  of  data  bearing  upon  the  problem 
of  the  subconscious.      Automatic  writing  is  now  common  enough,  and 
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this  phenomenon  is,  in  general,  of  the  same  character.  It  has,  how- 
ever, some  novelty,  and  will  be,  I  believe,  of  some  value  to  students 
in  this  general  field. 

About  eight  years  ago  Miss  Mazie  Fitzroy  of  St.  Louis,  while 
attempting  to  draw  the  face  of  a  nephew  who  had  recently  died,  dis- 
covered that  her  hand  and  arm  were  moving  without  her  control. 
Being  curious,  she  permitted  the  drawing  to  proceed.  The  result  was 
a  face,  but  one  that  bore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  nephew.  Since 
that  time  a  large  collection  of  drawings  have  been  made. 

Miss  Fitzroy  is  a  woman  of  fifty  years  of  age,  one  of  five  chil- 
dren., all  living.  She  has  never  married.  Her  father  died  when  she 
was  twenty;  her  mother  is  living.  On  neither  side  has  anything  been 
found  of  significance.  Miss  Fitzroy  is,  and  has  been  for  years,  rather 
delicate  in  health.  She  has  never,  however,  had  any  serious  illness, 
and  aside  from  a  gradual  impairment  of  her  hearing  she  has  no  or- 
ganic trouble.  As  a  child  she  was  unusually  fanciful  and  this  psycho- 
logical trait  has  continued  through  her  adult  life.  Her  imagination 
reaches  a  vividness  that  approaches  hallucination,  and  the  imagery  is 
visual.  From  childhood  she  has  been  a  constant  reader,  and  much  of 
her  pleasure  in  reading,  she  says,  is  due  to  the  rich  imagery  that 
flowers  out  in  her  consciousness.  This  spontaneity  of  imagery  has,  of 
course,  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  drawings,  and  has  been  studied  with 
some  care.  In  the  form  that  it  takes  it  indicates  a  tendency  toward 
dissociation,  a  weakness  in  the  mind's  correlating  function.  Music,  Miss 
Fitzroy  is  a  trained  musician,  also  produces  this  marked  visual 
imagery.  And  upon  three  different  occasions  elaborate  hallucina- 
tions have  been  experienced.  These  hallucinations  appeared  at  wide 
intervals,  and  at  times  when  there  was  some  emotional  strain.  They, 
together  with  the  unusual  character  of  the  imagination,  show  conclu- 
sively that  dissociation  lies  near  the  surface. 

Two  additional  facts,  when  coupled  with  those  already  men- 
tioned, are  not  without  significance.  The  subject  is  a  woman  of 
strong  feeling,  and  also  extremely  reserved  in  the  expression  of  those 
feelings.  This  natural  reserve  has  provided  a  complete  and  syste- 
matic repression  of  her  emotional  life,  and  this  constant  inhibition  has 
had,  to  my  mind,  much  to  do  in  producing  a  general  condition  that 
underlies  the  specific  phenomenon  under  consideration;  it  is  a  factor 
without  which  the  phenomenon  would,  in  all  probability,  not  have  oc- 
curred. Further,  this  natural  reserve  has  been  intensified  by  the 
loss  of  hearing.     At  the  age  of  twenty  her  hearing  began  to  fail  (a  sis- 
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ter  has  also  had  the  same  experience),  and  this,  as  is  not  infrequently 
the  case,  has  turned  her  life  inward,  making  it  more  subjective  and 
increasing  its  natural  insulation.  A  double  repression  has,  then,  thus 
been  built  up,  and  back  of  it  there  is  a  quick  and  strong  current  of  feel- 
ing, one  which  has  been  fed  by  much  reading  and  contact  with  art. 
For  some  time  music  was  an  outlet,  but  with  the  loss  of  hearing  it 
was  discontinued. 

So  much  for  a  general  statement  of  the  case.  It  gives  a  signifi- 
cant background.  With  the  aid  of  hypnosis  a  more  minute  analysis 
could  have  been,  no  doubt,  obtained,  but  such  means  were  not  agree- 
able to  the  subject. 

A  word  now  regarding  the  drawings.  Many  of  them  have,  in 
the  judgment  of  professional  critics,  considerable  artistic  merit.  They 
generally  require  from  six  to  ten  minutes.  Occasionally  nothing  is 
drawn.  Generally,  however,  the  drawing  starts  immediately.  What 
the  drawing  will  be  is,  Miss  Fitzroy  asserts,  unknown  to  her.  And 
that  this  is  a  statement  of  fact  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  arm  during  the  drawing  shows  that  a  degree  of  anes- 
thesia exists,  and  if  the  drawing  is  prolonged  a  pronounced  numbness 
sets  in.  This  fact  confirms  the  automatic  character  of  the  perform- 
ance. Upon  one  occasion,  when  attempting  to  dravv  blindfolded,  the 
numbness  spread  over  the  whole  organism.  It  should  be  added  that 
Miss  Fitzroy  is  perfectly  innocent  of  any  theory  or  explanation  of 
what  takes  place.  At  no  point  does  one  uncover  motives  for  impos- 
ture, and  as  one  gets  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
situation  the  question  of  genuineness  is  put  aside.  When  drawing, 
the  subject  goes  into  no  trance.  Aside  from  the  modifications  already 
noted  nothing  abnormal  is  observable.  It  is  more  than  probable, 
however,  that  in  taking  the  drawing  posture  some  degree  of  abstrac- 
tion is  produced.  Continuous  and  absorbed  conversation  may  be  car- 
ried on  without  any  apparent  influence  on  the  movement  of  the  hand. 
The  tcchnicjue  used  is  full  of  all  kinds  of  caprice.  Many  of  the 
earlier  ilrawings  were  signed  with  initials.  These  were  not  written, 
as  would  ordinarily  be  done,  but  the  space  forming  the  letters  was  left 
when  the  dark  backgrouml  was  filled  in.  When  the  picture  is  finished 
the  hand  makes  a  wide  flourish,  ami  the  pencil  falls;  a  vague  sense  of 
release  is  also  reported  to  be  felt  at  its  completion 

An  interesting  thing  sometimes  occurs  during  the  drawing.  If 
the  pencil  is  worn  on  one  side  Miss  Fit/.roy  describes  it  as  turning 
in  her  hand.     She  says  she  has  a  keen  sense  of  its  being  turncil  in 
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spite  of  every  effort  to  the  contrary.  What  takes  place  is,  of  course, 
that  two  sets  of  impulses  are  expressing  themselves  in  her  hand,  the 
subconscious  impulses  turning  the  pencil  against  movements  initiated 
by  consciousness.  The  fact  that  only  the  resisting  group  of  impulses 
is  identified  with  consciousness  would  produce  the  feeling  that  a 
foreign  force  was  operative.  The  experience  described  by  Miss  Fitz- 
roy  calls  to  mind  the  "water-witch,"  and  the  explanation  of  the  one 
will  also  do  for  the  other.  And,  in  passing,  I  may  say  that  it  wouki 
be  interesting  to  study  adepts  with  the  forked  stick  for  other  signs 
of  dissociation,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  done. 

I  have  said  that  art  critics  find  many  of  the  drawings  to  possess 
real  merit.  There  is  a  subtle  shading  of  expression,  a  delicate 
sketching  of  character  in  most  of  them.  The  faces  are  distinctly 
not  modern.  In  but  few  is  there  more  than  the  head  or  bust.  There 
seems  to  be  no  sexual  preference.  This  does  not,  of  course,  exclude 
the  possibility  that  one  of  the  many  casual  factors  that  lie  at  the  roots 
of  the  matter  may  have  been  of  a  sex  character.  What  weight,  if  any, 
to  give  to  this  possibility  the  data  so  far  secured  affords  no  means  of 
answering.  Many  of  the  faces  drawn  are  those  of  children.  These 
may  appear  either  singly  or  in  groups,  and  occasionally  se\eral  faces 
may  be  found  dimly  sketched  in  the  background. 

None  of  the  drawings,  according  to  Miss  Kitzroy,  resemble  in 
any  way  people  she  has  known,  and,  as  I  have  said,  they  seem  to  me 
decidedly  not  modern.  However,  as  an  art  student  for  many  years 
she  was  constantly  exposed  to  impressions  that  could  easily  provide 
the  various  types  of  faces  portrayed.  The  general  source  of  the  ma- 
terial is,  thus,  not  far  to  seek.  A  careful  comparative  study  of  the 
faces  with  works  of  the  earlier  artists  might  determine  the  question 
of  source  more  definitely,  and  should  such  a  study  reveal  any  striking 
or  close  resemblance  this  fact  would  have  some  psychological  value. 
Just  such  an  effort  will  shortly  be  made  by  a  well-known  St.  I.ouis  ar- 
tist. This  much  seems  certain,  that  it  was  in  the  early  period  of  her 
life  that  these  impressions  were  received.  Ami,  being  at  that  time 
a  student  of  art  (in  particular  drawing),  the  atmosphere  of  the  gal- 
lery and  studio  would  produce  a  receptivity  not  elsewhere  experienced, 
a  sensitive  condition  which  no  where  else  existed.  Then,  too,  the 
contact  with  the  world  of  art  and  literature  has  always  been  for  the 
subject  more  vita!  and  free  than  has  been  her  contact  with  the  actual 
world  of  fact  and  its  people,  aud  <>ul\  tvlifrr  llir  w'ntil  is  free  is  it 
rfceplivf. 
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Not  far  below  the  surface,  it  would  seem,  there  exists,  in  dream- 
like fashion,  a  stratum  of  imagery  that  under  certain  conditions;  that 
is,  a  formal  abstraction  produced  by  the  posture  of  drawing,  is  enabled 
to  find  its  way  out  in  appropriate  movements.  The  abstraction  defo- 
calizes  the  nervous  system  sufficiently  to  permit  the  dissociated  coniplex 
the  use  of  the  arm  and  hand.  The  complex  may  have  existed  before  the 
act  of  drawing,  or  it  may  have  been  engendered  by  or  with  the  com- 
plete drawing  process.  Just  which  statement  describes  the  facts  will  de- 
pend, it  seems  to  me,  upon  how  far  dissociation  has  progressed,  or  to 
what  degree  the  self  has  been  disintegrated,  and  this  cannot  be  determ- 
ined from  without.  The  data  at  hand  leaves  the  question  open  as  to 
whether  the  cleft  is  slight  or  profound. 

The  fact  that  the  drawings  have  considerable  merit  is  not  sur- 
prising when  it  is  remembered  that  Miss  Fitzroy  has  had  a  somewhat 
extended  training  in  art.  Their  psychological  value  is,  of  course,  not 
affected  by  this  information.  That  value  consists  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  subconscious  productions.  For  some  time  we  have  been  raising 
the  question  as  to  just  what  the  subconscious  mind  can  accomplish. 
What  degree  of  ideation  or  coordination  of  movements  is  it  capable 
of?  These  drawings  have  their  value  in  so  far  as  they  throw  some 
light  upon  the  answer  to  this  question,  a  question  that  is  pressing  into 
the  center  of  the  field  of  all  vital  psychological  discussion.  Art,  it  has 
been  assumed,  is  an  expression  of  mind  in  one  of  its  highest  functions. 
It  is  at  the  extreme  remove  from  the  sporadic  and  the  mechanical. 
Beauty,  said  Plato,  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
very  embodiment  of  idea.  And  yet  here  we  have  subconscious  pro- 
cesses very  credibly  performing  this  same  feat. 

If  it  were  possible  to  put  out  an  inexpensive  edition  of  reproduc- 
tions of  these  drawings  it  would  provide  excellent  illustrative  material 
for  those  interested  in  presenting  the  general  subject  of  subconscious 
phenomena. 
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I 

THE  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  a  general  view  of  the 
psychophysiology  of  affective  phenomena  which  I  have  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  my  classes  during  a  number  of 
years.  It  presents,  I  believe,  some  really  novel  features,. 
but  its  principal  merit  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  it  combines  not  only 
a  large  number  of  facts  but  also  many  theories  with  which  we  are 
already  familiar/ 

II 

The  data  of  modern  introspective  psychology  permit  us  to  ileHne 
a  variable,  which  we^may  call  affatize  intensity,  as  an  algebraic  quan- 
tity positive  magnitudes  of  which  are  to  be  identified  with  the  degrees 
of  pleasantness  of  conscious  states,  while  negative  magnitudes  rep- 
resent the  degrees  of  unpleasantness  of  such  states.  A  zero  value 
stands  for  indifference.  This  quantitative  conception  is  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  formulating  any  possible  affective  value  in  conscious- 
ness regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  consciousness  in  respects  other  than 
the  affective. 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
physiological  factor  which  is  correlated  with  affective  intensity  as 
above  defined.  The  exact  nature  of  any  such  hypotheses  must  ilc- 
pend  upon  the  general  theory  of  the  physiological  basis  of  conscious- 
ness as  a  whole  which  is  accepted.  The  view  which  I  shall  adopt  is 
the  traditional  one  that  the  entire  introspective  experience  of  any  indi- 
vidual depends  upon  the  nerve  processes  taking  place  in  a  limited  por- 
tion of  his  cerebral  cortex.  We  know  that  the  cerebral  cortex  is 
mainly  composed  of  gray  matter,  the  dominant  functions  of  which 

•AmrniB  nuch  theories  <thou!f|  he  mentioned  in  particular  that  »)f  Max  Meyer, 
which  in  nialhonatical  form  in  very  simihtr  to  the  one  which  I  outline  in  this  paper. 
Til*-  ilifTrrriiir  hrtween  the  two  theories,  however,  appears  to  me  of  essential  siKuifi- 
caii'  the  conftr<|uenceH  to  he  drawn  from  the  statement  here  olTered  are  very 

mix  '  •  r  than  theme  of  Meycr'n  tlteory.  ahlioUKli  iliey  inchuU'  the  latter.     1   am 

uneerlitin  to  what  cxieni  1  am  indel)tcd  to  Meyer's  theory  in  the  devel<«piiuiil  of  my 
prctcnt  views. 
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undoubtedly  lie  In  the  so-called  synapses.  It  would,  therefore,  seem 
pertinent  to  look  for  the  physiological  basis  of  affection  in  some 
synaptic  process. 

Many  facts  of  nerve  physiology  indicate  that  the  inherent  char- 
acteristics of  any  nervous  arc  which  determine  its  specific  activity  are 
located  in  its  synapses.  It  is  at  synapses  that  specific  nerve  connec- 
tions are  established  and  the  exact  characteristics  of  the  nerve  conduc- 
tion process  are  regulated.  The  most  important  conception  relating 
to  the  properties  of  the  synapse  appears  at  the  present  time  to  be  that 
of  its  resistance  to  the  passage  of  a  nerve  current.  Upon  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  synaptic  resistance  depends  the  ease  with  which  a  given 
afferent  current  passes  over  into  any  efferent  path,  and  it  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  specific  nature  of  the  motor  reaction  to  a  given 
sensory  stimulus  depends  upon  the  exact  distribution  of  synaptic  re- 
sistances in  the  central  nervous  system. 

For  our  present  purposes  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  speak  of 
synaptic  conductance  than  of  the  corresponding  resistance,  the  con- 
ductance being  the  reciprocal  of  the  resistance.  The  fundamental 
assumption  of  the  theory  which  we  have  to  consider  in  the  present 
article  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  The  affective  intensity  of  any 
individual  consciousness  is  proportional  to  the  average  rate  of  change 
of  conductance  in  the  synapses  the  activities  of  which  are  responsible 
for  that  consciousness.  This  postulate  may  be  expressed  mathemat- 
ically. If  c  is  the  average  conductance  of  the  synapses  and  a  is  the 
affective  intensity,  then: 

(I)  "  =  ^^h 

k  being  a  constant,  and  ^;  being  the  usual  expression  for  the  rate  of 
change  of  c  with  respect  to  the  time  /. 

It  Is  perhaps  necessary  to  point  out  that  a  rate  of  change,  like 
affective  intensity,  is  an  algebraic  variable,  of  such  a  character  that  a 
decreasing  conductance  will  mean  a  negative  rate  and  an  increasing 
conductance  a  positive  rate  while  absence  of  all  change  will  yield 
a  rate  of  zero.  Accordingly,  Increasing  conductance  implies  positive 
affective  intensity  or  pleasantness,  while  decreasing  conductance  must 
involve  negative  affective  intensity  or  unpleasantness.  No  change  in 
conductance  will  entail  zero  affective  intensity,  or  a  state  of  Indiffer- 
ence. It  is  clear  that  the  absolute  level  of  the  conductance, 
whether   high  or   low,   does  not  enter   into   the   relationship   at   all. 
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III 

In  order  to  develop  the  implications  of  the  hypothesis  above 
advanced  regarding  the  physiological  basis  of  conscious  affection  it  is 
necessary  to  know  under  what  conditions  the  conductance  of  cortical 
synapses  changes.  It  should  be  borne  clearly  in  mind  that,  since 
we  have  supposed  the  introspective  consciousness  to  depend  upon  the 
cortical  process  and  directly  upon  this  alone,  the  activity  of  other  por- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  can  influence  consciousness  only  indirectly, 
through  the  medium  of  the  cortex.  However,  it  is  probable  that  all 
cortical  processes  are  dependent  upon  other  nerve  processes  occur- 
ring outside  of  the  cortex,  so  that  it  is  to  the  relation  between  sub- 
cortical and  cortical  activities  that  we  must  next  direct  our  attention. 
It  is  obvious  that  as  regards  affection  the  problem  is  that  of  the  ex- 
ternal causes  of  changes  in  the  conductance  of  cortical  synapses. 

The  most  familiar  condition  under  which  an  increase  in  the  con- 
ductance of  a  synapse  occurs  is  that  of  simple  exercise.  The  mere 
passage  of  a  nerve  current  through  a  synapse  is  commonly  supposed  to 
break  down  its  resistance  and  thus  to  render  it  more  conductive  for 
subsequent  similar  currents.  This  process,  however,  follows  a  law 
of  diminishing  returns,  a  maximum  conductance  finally  being  reached 
which  represents  the  physiological  limit  of  the  increase.  This  cor- 
responds with  the  familiar  "learning  curve."  In  the  human  being 
nearly  all  learning  is  cortical  and  intimately  related  with  conscious- 
ness, so  that  we  should  expect  this  condition  of  increase  in  synaptic 
conductance  to  be  an  important  one  to  the  theory  of  conscious  affection. 

I'he  affection  in  question,  in  accordance  with  our  fundamental  as- 
sumption, would  of  course  be  positive  or  one  of  ploasantness.  The 
pleasantness  thus  conditioned  is  to  be  identified  with  that  of  novel 
experiences.  We  know  from  everyday  life  that  pleasantness  which  is 
attributable  merely  to  novelty  quickly  wears  off  with  repetition  of  the 
original  stimulus,  a  fact  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  asymptotic  form 
of  the  learning  curve  and  the  demands  of  our  theory.  The  import- 
ance of  the  principle  of  novelty  as  a  source  of  pleasure  in  human  life 
is  undeniably  very  great,  so  that  this  development  of  our  theory  will 
probably  be  found  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  affective  phenomena,  in- 
volving all  departments  of  sensation  and  also  processes  ol  imagina- 
tion, association,  thought,  etc. 

The  opening  up  of  synapses  by  the  law  of  exercise  is  due  to  the 
action  of  afferent  ncrvc  currents  upon  the  cortex.     A  study  of  the 
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subject  indicates,  however,  that  not  all  afferent  currents  act  upon  the 
cortical  synapses  in  the  same  manner.  Some  of  these  currents,  instead 
of  increasing  cortical  conductance,  apparently  decrease  it,  at  least 
along  certain  lines  of  conduction.  These  afferent  currents  are  the 
ones  which  arise  in  those  sense  organs  which  Sherrington  calls  noci- 
ceptors. The  most  important  nociceptive  system  is  the  so-called  pain 
sense,  which  is  stimulated  through  the  free  nerve  endings  of  the  skin 
and  viscera.  Other  nociceptive  mechanisms  are  those  of  cold  sensi- 
bility, gustatory  bitterness  and  sourness,  certain  olfactory  sensibilities, 
etc.  A  study  of  the  facts  indicates  that  the  excitation  of  any  of  these 
afferent  systems  tends  to  block  or  to  inhibit  any  nerve  current  which 
is  passing  through  the  cortex  at  the  given  time. 

The  simplest  way  in  which  to  explain  the  blocking  action  of 
these  currents  is  to  suppose  that  the  afferent  systems  which  carry  them 
are  so  connected  with  the  cerebral  cortex  that  their  activity  brings 
about  a  decrease  in  the  conductance  of  the  cortical  synapses  which  are 
functioning  at  the  moment.  We  may  tentatively  identify  inhibition 
with  a  process  of  decrease,  or  negative  rate  of  the  change,  of  synaptic 
conductance.  It  should  be  clear  in  what  manner  this  system  of  rela- 
tionships explains  the  unpleasantness  which  is  the  normal  result  of 
stimulating  the  pain  nerves  or  any  of  the  other  receptors  referred  to 
as  nociceptive  in  character.  When  a  pain  nerve  is  excited  the  form 
of  response  which  allowed  such  excitation  to  occur  is  cut  off  by  the 
action  of  the  pain  system  on  the  cortical  synapses  which  control  that 
response.-  From  the  purely  physiological  point  of  view  this  is  simply 
a  protective  mechanism.  On  the  psychological  side,  however,  it  in- 
volves an  unpleasant  state  of  consciousness,  which  unpleasantness  is 
referable  to  the  decrease  in  the  conductance  of  the  cortical  synapses 
caused  by  the  excitation  of  a  nociceptive  system. 

Corresponding  to  the  nociceptors  and  their  attached  nervous 
mechanisms  we  find  certain  sensory  systems  which  instead  of  inhibiting 
cortical  activity  especially  facilitate  it.  These  departments  of  sensa- 
tion might  be  designated  as  beneceptive,  since  in  general  they  involve 
the  action  of  stimuli  which  are  beneficial  to  the  individual  or  the 
species.  The  most  important  of  these  systems  is  that  of  the  sexual 
or  erogenous  sense.  Other  beneceptive  mechanisms  are  those  of 
gustatory  "sweet"  and  "salt,"  the  warmth  sense  and  the  olfactory 
responses  to  fragrant  and  aromatic  substances.     When  these  particu- 

'It  should  be  recognized  that  the  "response"  in  question  may  be  a  simple  posture. 
Cortical  inhibition  does  not  imply  motor  inactivity  but  rather  motor  writhing. 
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lar  afferent  channels  are  stimulated,  instead  of  blocking  cortical  activ- 
ity by  decreasing  synaptic  Conductance,  they  apparently  aid  it  by  in- 
creasing such  conductence.  The  psychophysical  inferences  to  be  drawn 
are  obviously  of  the  same  sort  as  in  the  case  of  the  nociceptive  sys- 
tems, any  action  of  a  beneceptive  channel  upon  the  cortex  producing 
in  consciousness  a  positive  affection,  or  a  state  of  pleasantness. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  these  general  mechanisms  of  cortical 
inhibition  and  facilitation  are  laid  down  by  heredity.  Their  biolog- 
ical function  is  to  control  the  random,  inventive,  activity  of  the  cere- 
brum, to  interfere  with  lines  of  conduction  through  the  cortex  which 
threaten  the  welfare  of  the  organism,  and  to  reinforce  types  of  con- 
duction which  further  its  welfare  or  the  welfare  of  the  species.  The 
cortex  being  the  organ  of  the  process  of  "learning  by  experience'* 
naturally  has  at  the  outset  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  in  its  activity. 
But  its  necessary  initiative  needs  to  be  checked  up  in  terms  of  the  prac- 
tical effects  of  "experience."  This  "checking  up"  mechanism  is  pro- 
vided by  the  bene-  and  nociceptors. 

This  sort  of  influence,  exerted  by  a  beneceptive  or  nociceptive 
sense  channel  upon  the  cortex,  may  be  called  retroflex  action,  since  it 
is  a  sort  of  back  action  upon  the  cortex.  In  a  sense  a  retroflex  action 
may  be  regarded  as  the  inverse  of  a  reflex  action,  since  the  initiative 
in  the  process  is  that  of  the  cortex  and  the  final  effect  also  has  the 
same  locus.  In  this  process  the  modes  of  conduction  through  the  cor- 
tex are  regulated  by  the  practical  effects  of  cortical  initiative  in  any 
given  environment.  A  retroflex  circuit,  if  we  may  speak  of  such  a 
thing,  is  not  of  course  a  complete  nerve  circuit,  but  involves  the 
environment  itself  as  an  essential  link. 

IV 

It  is  clear  that  any  process  ot  irurcasc  of  synaptic  conductance 
must  leave  the  conductance  at  a  higher  level  than  it  had  before  the 
process  occurred.  On  the  other  haml,  a  process  of  decrease  will 
establish,  a  lowered  conductance.  Thus  the  processes  of  inhibition 
and  facilitation,  as  we  have  interpreted  them,  must  leave  permanent 
records  of  their  nature  and  ilcgrce  in  the  cortical  synapses. 

This  consideration  has  interesting  implications  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  affection  to  tendencies  towards  specific  lines  of  action,  ami 
points  to  a  definite  form  «»(  f'^\(  li>'l"(fi((il  hedonism.      At  least  three 
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different  forms  of  this  latter  doctrine  can  be  discriminated.  Bentham's 
doctrine  that  "pleasure  and  pain  are  our  sovereign  masters"  may  mean 
either  (i)  that  we  follow  the  dictates  of  present  affection,  or  (2) 
that  we  are  controlled  by  anticipated  affection,  or  (3)  that  our  choices 
depend  upon  affection  experienced  in  the  past.  The  first  two  forms 
of  the  doctrine  have  been  emphasized  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the 
history  of  the  controversy,  but  have  been  proven  inconsistent  with  the 
facts.  Our  theory,  however,  implies  only  the  last  form;  it  is  past, 
not  future  nor  even  present  "pleasure  and  pain"  which  control  our 
will.      This  principle  harmonizes  with  the  facts. 

The  manner  in  which  this  conclusion  is  reached  may  be  indicated 
as  follows.  We  may  suppose  the  cerebral  cortex  to  present  possible 
lines  of  connection  between  sensory  and  motor  mechanisms  such  that 
any  conceivable  motor  reaction  might  follow  from  any  conceivable 
sensory  stimulus.  The  line  of  connection  which  is  actually  operative 
must  involve  the  selection  of  the  path  of  greatest  conductance  through 
the  net-work  of  possible  cortical  connections.  If  we  assume  that 
primitively  all  lines  of  conduction  were  of  equal  conductance,  the 
dominance  of  any  particular  line  over  others  must  be  attributed  to 
changes  in  the  conductance  of  this  line  relative  to  that  of  others  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  individual. 

Any  such  changes,  however,  would  be  represented  by  affective 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  conscious  individual.  The  conductance 
of  any  given  synaptic  system  at  any  time  would  necessarily  be  rep- 
resented as  the  sum  of  its  original  conductance  and  all  increments  of 
conductance,  minus  all  decrements  of  conductance  which  it  had  suf- 
fered up  to  the  given  moment.  This  measure  could  be  expressed 
mathematically  as  the  "time  integral"  of  the  rate  of  change  of  con- 
ductance of  the  given  system  for  the  time  span  under  consideration, 
as  follows : 

(2)  c-0J^,.K 

C  is  the  final  conductance  of  the  system,  c  is  the  conductance  at  any 
time  as  in  equation  ( i )  and  K  is  the  so-called  constant  of  integration, 
which  represents  the  initial  conductance.  It  is  obviously  legitimate  to 
substitute  in  equation  (2)  an  expression  for  ^  derived  from  equation 

( I )    viz.  J  We  then  have  : 
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(3)  ^-/iM^ 


K 


The  expression  //^/-^  or  f-^^f  ^  neglecting  the  constant,  would  be  called 
technically  the  "time  integral  of  the  affective  intensity."  In  more 
popular  terms,  it  represents  the  total  amount  of  affection  experienced 
during  the  given  period  of  time  measured  in  terms  of  positive  affec- 
tion, amounts  of  negative  affection  being  subtracted  from  the  total 
positive  amount.  This  conception  of  the  time  integral  of  affective 
intensity  I  regard  as  the  scientific  equivalent  of  the  popular  term 
"happiness." 

It  appears  from  the  above  reasoning  that  the  total  amount  of 
affection  experienced  in  connection  with  a  specific  line  of  response  is 
proportional  to  the  total  increase  of  synaptic  conductance  for  the 
form  of  response  in  question.  If  we  consider  the  total  life  experi- 
ence of  the  individual  and  assume  that  primitively  all  cortical  con- 
nectabilities  were  equal  it  follows  that  the  total  amount  of  affection 
which  has  been  associated  with  any  given  form  of  response  must  be 
recorded  in  the  present  cortex  by  the  degree  of  dominance  of  that  par- 
ticular form  of  response  with  respect  to  others.  In  the  case  of  com- 
petition between  response  tendencies  that  one  will  triumph  which  has 
the  greatest  total  amount  of  affection  associated  with  its  development. 
This  quantity,  in  the  phraseology  of  Hans  Driesch,  constitutes  the 
"historical  basis  of  reacting."  Present  affection  in  the  strictest  sense 
can  have  no  influence  upon  choice,  since  the  present  is  a  mathematical 
instant  and  therefore  can  develop  no  finite  value  of  /'"/'  but  the 
passage  of  time  enables  the  affective  intensities  of  successive  moments 
to  establish  impressions.  Anticipated  happiness  is,  of  course,  entirely 
without  effect  save  as  the  anticipation  which  is  present,  or  past,  pos- 
sesses affectivity  of  one  sort  or  another. 

It  will  be  clear  to  anyone  accustomed  to  quantitative  thinking 
that  although  the  above  reasoning  is  stated  in  terms  of  positive  affec- 
tion it  actually  embraces  all  negative  terms  of  the  same  sort.  "Un- 
happincss"  is  simply  negative  happiness,  and  the  total  happiness  value 
of  any  span  of  experience  is  necessarily  the  surplus  of  positive  hap- 
piness over  negative.  Exactly  similar  considerations  apply  to  incre- 
ments of  conductance,  decrements — which  are  associated  with  unhappi- 
ness — being  simply  negative  increments.  i'he  total  increase  of  con- 
ductance during  any  given  period  must  obviously  be  the  surplus  of  the 
sum  of  all  the  increments  over  the  sum  of  all  the  decrements.  A 
given  form  of  response  may  become  dominant  either  because  of  incre- 
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ments  In  its  own  conductance,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  because  of  decre- 
ments in  the  conductances  for  all  other  possible  forms  of  response. 

V 

The  practical  significance  of  the  retroflex  mechanisms  above 
described  obviously  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  permanency  of  the 
effects  which  they  produce  upon  the  cortex.  Now,  the  empirical 
study  of  the  processes  which  we  have  denoted  by  the  term  retro- 
flex  action  indicates  that  the  permanent  record  left  in  the  cortex 
involves  not  only  a  quantitative  modification  of  a  given  response  ten- 
dency but  also  its  permanent  association  with  the  retroflex  mechanism 
which  was  concerned.  For  example,  if  a  certain  form  of  response 
is  once  inhibited  because  of  the  fact  that  it  causes  stimulation  of  the 
pain  nerves,  when  the  orginal  stimulus  to  this  reaction  again  appears 
it  will  re-arouse  the  retroflex  process  which  was  originally  aroused 
only  by  pain  stimulation.  In  terms  of  what  is  known  in  physiology  as 
Pavlov's  Law,  the  retroflex  function  of  the  pain  sense  has  become 
conditioned  by  the  stimulus  in  question.  This  stimulus  has  therefore 
been  rendered  capable  of  producing,  by  itself,  decreases  in  cortical 
synaptic  conductance.  Similarly,  a  positive  retroflex  function  involv- 
ing facilitation  of  cortical  activity  can  become  conditioned  through 
experience  by  specific  stimuli  with  which  it  is  not  connected  with 
by  heredity. 

Such  associations  of  primitively  neutral'  stimuli,  or  forms  of 
reception,  with  retroflex  mechanisms  correspond  on  the  physiological 
side  with  what  the  Freudian  psychology  calls  "complexes."  Com- 
plexes always  involve  the  association  of  some  inhibitory  or  facilitory 
tendency  with  a  primitively  neutral  "idea"  or  group  of  "ideas."  This 
association  is  the  result  of  some  experience  which  so  far  as  the  indi- 
vidual is  concerned  may  be  regarded  as  accidental.  On  the  psycholog- 
ical side,  of  course,  a  complex  involving  inhibitory  tendencies  must  be 
unpleasant,  while  one  which  is  linked  with  a  facilitory  tendency  will 
be  pleasant. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  interpretation,  complexes  may  be 
founded  not  only  upon  sex — the  basis  most  stressed  in  the  Freudian 
theory — but  upon  any  primitive  retroflex  tendency.  Sexual  tendencies 
are  undeniably  of  great  importance,  but  the  pain  mechanism  is  prob- 
ably even  broader  in  its  significance.      Gustatory,  gastric  pain    (hun- 

"Such   "neutral"    stimuli   usually   belong   to    exteroceptive   fields,    such    as    vision, 
audition,  or  touch. 
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ger),  olfactory,  and  temperature  complexes  are  also  possible.  Com- 
plexes may  be  divided,  according  as  their  retroflex  basis  is  one  of  inhi- 
bition or  facilitation  respectiv^ely,  into  the  negative  and  the  positive. 
Complexes  can  be  based  upon  more  than  one  primitive  retroflex  ten- 
dency at  a  time,  and  when  a  single  stimulus  becomes  conditional  sim- 
ultaneously to  both  a  positive  and  negative  tendency  a  process  of  con- 
flict results.  If  one  tendency  wins  ascendency  over  the  other,  the 
latter  is  "repressed."  Many  of  the  Freudian  cases  involve  a  repres- 
sion, in  this  sense,  of  a  sexual  by  a  pain  complex.  In  other  instances 
pain  complexes  (fears  or  phobias)  are  repressed  by  positive  com- 
plexes, such  as  that  of  the  "ego"  {vide  infra). 

It  is  clear  when  once  a  specific,  originally  neutral,  stimulus  be- 
comes associated  with  a  retroflex  function  that  this  stimulus  can  act 
to  inhibit  or  to  facilitate — as  the  case  may  be — any  further  form  of 
cortically  controlled  response  with  which  it  may  happen  at  any  time 
to  be  concurrent.  In  other  words,  it  can  take  the  place  of  the  prim- 
itive nociceptive  or  beneceptive  stimulation  in  primary  retroflex  ac- 
tion. Such  a  process  resting  upon  a  conditioning  of  the  fundamental 
retroflex  functions  through  experience  may  be  called  secondary  retro- 
flex action. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  process  of  conditioning  and  recondition- 
ing can  go  on  ad  infinitum  and  build  up  definite  constellations  of  re- 
sponse tendencies  in  the  cortex  which  have  an  extremely  complicated 
historical  basis.  The  vast  majority  of  our  adult  processes  of  "learn- 
ing by  experience"  and  the  development  of  new  forms  of  behavior  in 
general  do  not  rest  directly  upon  the  stimulation  of  primitive  nocicep- 
tive or  beneceptive  sense  channels  but  rather  upon  an  elaborately  con- 
ditioned operation  of  the  central  functions  of  which  these  channels 
are  the  normal  exciters.  The  early  education  of  the  child,  particu- 
larly his  so-called  moral  education,  has  as  its  real  function  the  produc- 
tion of  conditioned  retroflex  systems  which  can  be  employed  by  society 
in  his  later  life  to  control  his  behavior.  One  of  the  most  compli- 
cated products  of  this  progressive  pyramiding  of  retroflex  functions 
is  the  so-called  "ego  complex,"  which  dominates  the  behavior  of  prac- 
tically all  contemporary  human  beings.  This  complex  is  not  based 
upon  any  single  nociceptive  or  beneceptive  channel  but  upon  all  of  them 
combined  in  a  certain  manner  with  primitively  neutral  stinuili. 

Complexes  are  usually  regarded  as  abnormal  or  psychopathic 
affairs,  but  if  we  accept  the  theory  above  outlincii  all  human  tenden- 
cies to  action  must  rest  upon  complexes  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
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term.  We  notice  a  complex  only  when  it  is  of  an  unusual  kind  which 
incapacitates  the  individual  to  some  extent  for  normal  life.  The  ma- 
jority of  complexes,  however,  are  absolutely  essential  instruments  to 
the  proper  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  his  natural  and  social  en- 
vironments. They  provide  him  with  the  motives  which  are  neces- 
sary in  order  that  he  should  survive  individually  and  that  his  species 
should  be  propagated. 

VI 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  current  psychology  with  re- 
gard to  the  part  played  by  instincts  in  the  development  of  human  be- 
havior. All  psychologists  recognize  clearly  that  truly  instinctive  ac- 
tion Is  found  in  certain  lower  animals,  particularly  among  the  inverte- 
brates, but  there  is  considerable  question  as  to  whether  man  possesses 
Instincts  in  this  sense,  that  is,  whether  he  has  any  complicated  forms 
of  adaptive  response  which  are  inborn. 

7  he  theory  above  outlined  suggests  that  what  we  call  instincts  or 
instinctive  behavior  in  the  human  being  may  actually  be  complexes  or 
forms  of  response  developed  by  experience  in  connection  with  the 
retroHex  functions.  Some  of  the  complexes  which  are  produced  by 
exp-^rlence  follow  almost  inevitably  from  the  nature  of  the  hereditary 
retroflex  systems  and  the  general  characteristics  of  the  human  environ- 
ment, so  that  these  complexes  must  appear  In  every  normal  human 
individual.  This  relative  invariability  would  cause  them  to  be  mis- 
taken for  instincts.  It  seems  to  me  highly  probable  that  practically 
all  of  the  so-called  instincts  of  the  human  being  are  actually  general 
complexes  of  this  sort. 

The  above  expressed  opinion  must  not  be  taken  to  imply  a  dis- 
belief in  the  presence  of  any  completely  hereditary  forms  of  response 
In  the  human  animal.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  great 
many  such  forms  of  response  exist,  but  practically  all  of  them  seem  to 
be  carried  out  through  synapses  In  the  spinal  cord  or  other  nerve  cen- 
ters lower  than  the  cerebrum.  None  of  these  hereditary  responses, 
moreover  have  a  sufficient  degree  of  complexity  to  warrant  their  clas- 
sification as  instincts,  although  many  of  them  form  parts  of  compli- 
cated responses  which  I  conceive  to  be  developed  by  experience  but 
which  are  often  regarded  as  instinctive.  The  cerebral  cortex  offers 
only  one  out  of  many  alternative  paths  by  which  afferent  nerve  ener- 
gies can  pass  over  into  efferent  channels.  We  are  certainly  compelled 
to  suppose  that  practically  all  of  the  nociceptive  and  beneceptive  nerve 
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paths  discharge  not  only  in  a  specific  way  into  the  cortex  but  also 
into  specific  motor  chanels  via  synapses  of  the  spinal  cord,  medulla, 
or  mid-brain.  These  lower  center  connections  are  wholly  hereditary 
and  their  motor  expressions  are  necessarily  implicated  in  any  re- 
sponse system  of  which  the  retroflex  mechanisms  form  a  part.  Thus 
pain  stimulation,  for  example,  normally  brings  about  a  general  inner- 
vation of  flexor  muscles  and  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  definite  hereditary  forms  of  re- 
sponse are  mediated  through  connections  in  the  cerebral  cortex.*  The 
cortex  appears  to  be  the  organ  of  flexibility  and  adaptability  in  re- 
sponse, and  is  at  its  highest  level  of  development  in  the  human  species, 
in  which  also  it  appears  to  dominate  with  great  power  all  other  nerve 
centers.  No  doubt  the  cortex  has  a  definite  anatomy  which  is  de- 
termined by  heredity,  but  the  function  of  this  anatomy  appears  to  be 
to  render  possible  the  greatest  variety  of  interconnections  of  afferent 
and  efferent  nerve  paths,  without  determining  which  ones  among  these 
possible  connections  shall  become  effective.  It  is  upon  cortical  pro- 
cesses alone  that  we  conceive  the  human  introspective  consciousness 
directly  to  depend. 

Shand,  McDougall,  and  others  have  attempted  to  correlate  emo- 
tions with  instincts,  claiming  that  for  every  instinct  there  is  a  cor- 
responding emotion.  Instinctive  activities  are  often  divided  by  such 
writers  into  primary  and  derived  forms,  which  implies  a  corresponding 
division  of  the  emotions.  According  to  the  present  theory,  the  pri- 
mary emotions  would  correspond  to  primitive  unconditioned  retroflex 
functions.  All  other  emotions  would  be  of  the  derived  type.  There 
is  still  considerable  argument  among  psychologists  as  to  the  exact  defi- 
nition of  an  emotion,  but,  in  spite  of  the  James-Langc  theory,  affection 
appears  still  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  constituent.  Whether  a 
given  experience  is  called  an  emotion  or  not  seems  to  depend  upon 
its  intensity,  and  in  particular  upon  its  affective  intensity.  My  view 
would  be  that  any  experience  accompanying  a  sufficiently  powerful 
arousal  of  a  retroflex  function  is  an  emotion.  The  majority  of  emo- 
tions in  adult  experiences  depend  upon  a  conditioned  arousal  of  these 
functions,  being  associated  with  specific  complexes,  anil  are  therefore 
to  be  classified  as  derived  emotions. 

It  is  a  characteristic  implication  of  the  present  theory  that  the 
essential  bases  of  specific  emotionalities  lie  in  various  afferent,  rather 

*Excei)tion  may  have  to  l)c  made  for  certain  oculo-motor  adjustments. 
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than  efferent  systems.  So-called  Instinctive  behavior  in  man  must  be 
studied  in  relation  to  a  subdivision  of  receptors  rather  than  of  effec- 
tors, if  progress  is  to  be  made. 

VII 

The  above  sketch  is,  of  course,  too  brief  to  provide  an  adequate 
presentation  of  a  theory  as  comprehensive  as  the  one  with  which  it 
deals.  The  sketch  provides  all  the  necessary  materials,  however,  for 
any  student  of  the  subject  to  work  out  detailed  developments  of  the 
theory,  whether  these  involve  an  application  to  problems  of  normal 
or  of  abnormal  psychology.  I  hope  to  follow  out  some  of  these  details 
myself  in  further  papers  dealing  with  specific  problems  of  the  affective 
life. 


THE  CONDITIONED  REFLEX  AND  THE  FREUDIAN 

WISH 

BY  GEORGE   HUMPHREY 

PERHAPS  the  most  serious  ground  for  misgiving  in  the  psy- 
chology of  Freud  is  what  seems  the  entirely  anthropomorph- 
ical nature  of  the  wish.  The  wishes  appear  out  of  the  blue 
sky  of  the  unconscious,  they  fight,  they  compromise,  thev  sub- 
ject each  other  to  the  indignity  of  suppression,  they  join  hands,  they 
agree  to  differ.  They  seem  to  behave  not  as  the  parts  of  one  man 
but  as  an  army  of  men,  or  rather  not  as  an  army  but  as  many  armies. 
The  picture  has  of  course  the  merit  that  it  is  graphic,  and  by  contrast 
with  the  psychology  of  a  generation  back  that  is  a  welcome  quality. 
But  such  anthropomorphic  entities,  however  lucid  the  metaphor  they 
present,  are  scientifically  dangerous,  and  are  usually  found  to  be  the 
product  of  incomplete  thinking,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  show  by  means  of  the  conception  of  the  conditioned  reflex,  that 
what  are  apparently  entities  may  be  reduced  to  a  much  simpler  form.^ 
Consider  the  genesis  of  the  desire  I  feel  for  food  every  day  at 
certain  times.  Once  all  that  was  necessary  to  satisfy  this  desire  was 
food  alone.  It  makes  little  difference  to  the  hungry  boy  of  six 
whether  he  eats  his  pudding  on  the  floor  or  at  the  table,  out  of  his 
nor  over  clean  pocket  or  from  a  silver  dish.  But  when  he  is  forty 
years  older  he  may  have  become  an  epicure.  His  dinner  must  now 
be  punctual  or  his  appetite  is  spoiled.  The  cloth  must  \>c  clean,  the 
lighting  subdued,  the  service  expertly  deft,  the  table  properly  set  with 
all  the  accessories  of  food  well  cooked  and  eaten  in  a  seemly  man- 
ner. There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  eating  of  the  little  boy 
sitting  on  the  kitchen  floor  and  that  of  the  epicure  whose  appetite  is 
spoiled  if  he  happens  to  have  been  given  someone's  else  napkin.  Ami 
yet  a  dean  napkin  is  not  part  of  the  food.  Why  then  must  there  be 
all  these  frillings  to  a  meal  in  adilition  to  a  sullicicnt  (|uantity  of  wel! 
cooked  food?  Because,  to  use  a  hard  worked  term  in  psychology, 
they  have  become  associated  with  food.  They  have  been  present  f(»r 
years  on  previous  occasions  when  the  food  and  the  cooking  were  good, 
fimultancity  being,  as  Aristotle  observed,  the  essential  factor  for 
association.  Moreover  they  now  serve  as  a  stimulus  for  food  ;uul 
in  place  of  it.     When  the  bell  has  rung  for  dinner  and  the  process  is 
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gone  through  of  sitting  at  the  table  with  the  lights  duly  shaded,  the 
knives  and  forks  and  other  accompaniments  of  food  properly  ar- 
ranged and  the  napkin  smoothed  down  in  its  right  place,  the  mouth 
waters.  The  reaction  to  food  has  begun  without  the  sight  of  food, 
by  means  of  these  other  things  that  serve  as  conditioned  stimuli  for 
the  food  reaction.  In  other  words,  the  wish  for  a  meal  consists  of 
the  hunger  motive  put  into  operation  by  the  mechanism  of  the  condi- 
tioned reflex,  or  rather  of  a  number  of  conditioned  reflexes. 

Pavlov  has  shown  that  almost  any  stimulus  occurring  at  the  same 
time  as  the  primary  stimulus  will  thus  condition  the  reaction  of  that 
stimulus,  and  in  another  connection  that  not  only  are  the  salivary 
glands  excited  but  that  in  addition  the  gastric  juices  begin  to  flow. 
Thus  the  whole  complex  process  of  digestion  is  actually  initiated  by 
these  stimuli  which  originally  were  incidental,  and  without  meaning, 
and  although  in  actual  life  instead  of  fairly  simple  secondary  stimuli 
such  as  colored  lights  and  musical  notes  we  have  a  highly  compli- 
cated system  of  extra  stimuli,  yet  the  principle  is  the  same.  The 
whole  process  which  we  call  digestion  is  set  on  foot  by  the  action  of  a 
number  of  stimuli  originally  extraneous,  the  wish  to  eat  now  becoming 
the  wish  to  eat  "like  a  Christian,"  that  is,  to  eat  with  all  the  secondary 
stimuli.  In  the  same  way  other  wishes  can  be  analysed  into  reflexes, 
and  in  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  wish,  as  Freud  uses  the  term, 
is  a  course  of  action  for  which  the  organism  is  set  (Holt)  by  means 
of  a  system  of  conditioned  reflexes. 

A  system  such  as  we  have  described  requires,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
very  complex  system  of  stimuli  to  set  it  off.  Sometimes  it  happens 
that  while  some  of  the  necessary  stimuli  are  present  others  are  miss- 
ing. In  this  case  some  of  the  reflexes  will  remain  unstimulated,  and 
the  system  will  be  in  part  excited  and  will  remain  in  part  unexcited. 
The  dinner  gong  may  ring,  the  guests  come  in  and  take  their  places 
but  the  soup  may  not  appear.  Worse,  the  soup  may  appear  but  the 
dinner  may  not  be  able  to  start  because  someone  is  called  away.  It 
is  then  that  the  diners  would  say  that  they  began  to  wish  for  their 
dinners.  When  a  system  is  partially  excited  we  have  a  wish  in  the 
non  Freudian  sense  of  the  term.  A  strain  is  set  up,  and  the  whole 
system  is  thrown  out  of  equilibrium.  Nothing  can  now  put  things 
right  but  the  proper  stimuli,  and  after  the  delay  even  these  may  not  be 
sufficient  The  dinner  may  be  entirely  spoiled  by  a  late  arrival. 
The  purest  example  seems  to  be  the  process  to  which  Krasnogorski 
has  given  the  name  "loading  and  discharge."      Here  we  have  a  stim- 
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nlus  A  and  a  stimulus  B  both  of  which  are  necessary  to  set  oft  the 
"  :  ti  The  two  stimuh  are  separated  by  a  th-  m.nute  .nterva. 
If  now  the  stimulus  A  is  given  and  .s  not  followed  by  B,  there  's  no 
InnTent  response  Yet  something  must  have  happened  w.thm  the 
apparent  response  ,esponseless  stimulation  is  a  necessary 

32:  ft  JimulurB  to^e  f'^oUo^.d  by  the  ^.1.^-  -t,on. 

""rt^a:  txfii'trCdr;'^rdiscii:;:°  S  is 

Sied  ::  ::  tit  nltl  of  the  process;   the  physiological  controversy 

"""LrranLre'ration  occurs  in  many  of  the  pathological  «ses 

and  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  pathological  conditions.     For  example    n 

he  c  se  c™ed  by  Doctor  Kempf,  where  the  daughter-m-law  von,,  eel 

a^  the  sLht  of  red  fruit,  the  vomiting  occurred  not  from  the  pure  st.m- 
a  the  sight  ot  rea  ^^^  ^^.^^,^^  ^^^^  p^^  of 

ulus  of  the  s,ght  of  -J    h  -  s  b  ^  ^^^^.^,  ^.^^.^^. 
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fnend  depend  on  the  fact  that  a  y  .^^  ^^^^^^ 

thrown  out  of  equilibrium      The  same    mn^  n  VV 
tisements  and  in  all  suggetive  pictures   the  f  "^  "^-^  ^;;,^^,'^,,  ,,,, 
such  a  stimulus  as  will  set  in  a  state  of  ""^''^^JXa'^.'^f 'path- 
exciting  a  wish  in  the  non-technical  sense.     But  not  all  cas  s       p 
excii  iiB  »  ,  ,^15  cause.      I'or  instance, 

ological  seriousness  are  to  b^^t  cUvv  j^^,  f^-  ^t 

Burnham  gives  an  example  of  a  g';  ^^^o  deve    p        y       ^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
from  a  dog  that  jumped  at  her,  first  the  place  se  v    u 

for  the  original  reaction,  *-/-'"t J.^tr'    H   'e,  for  the  dog 
the  presence  of  the  persons  who  h  ^  '^;;^\'';;^^,  ^^^  „,„,;„„  of  the 
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plctcness  of  he  "'^''•'•;'  "'J':  ^  (ial  excitation,  bringing  a  state 
norma   reacti.m  -""';' ^-.^Z^^^^'^,,,,  .his  would  have  been  endured 

°'r''T:ilv  eradicated  by'coun.er  experiences,  as  the  experiment, 
and  gradually  eradicated  ly  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  unlearning  of  con- 

"/'rret  of  £  excitation  of  thi,  relatively  trivial  type 
dit.oned  "^<-*"-  l"'  „„,  ,i^„.  A  stress  is  always  engendered, 
r:V:;»  ornr;hfs:r:ss''win  cause  »  disturbance  .0  important 
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as  to  be  considered  pathological  depends  on  the  nature  and  strength 
of  the  system  involved  and  the  robustness  of  the  organism. 

There  is  one  type  of  pathological  case,  however,  that  is  always 
caused  by  the  mechanism  we  have  described,  and  that  is  the  case 
usually  described  under  the  name  of  conflict.  Here  there  are  said 
to  be  two  opposing  wishes  which  line  up  one  against  the  other  and 
fight  a  bitter  battle  until  one  is  vanquished.  Sometimes  one  is  able  to 
reduce  the  other  to  a  state  of  relative  impotence  without  however 
being  able  to  destroy  it  altogether.  Then  there  is  victory  without 
peace,  the  organism  which  is  unfortunate  enough  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
warfare  being  torn  in  two  directions  by  the  victorious  trend  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  counter  efforts  of  the  defeated  wish  on  the  other. 
A  doctrine  as  picturesque  as  this  should  immediately  be  reexamined. 

Suppose  I  pass  a  baker's  stall  when  I  am  hungry  and  see  a  well 
baked  biscuit  just  to  my  hand.  I  am  tempted  to  take  it,  but  do  not 
do  so  because  of  certain  social  inhibitions  concerning  other  people's 
goods.  Here  we  have  the  essentials  of  a  conflict.  There  is  the  wish 
for  food,  which  says  take  it.  There  is  the  commandment  which  says 
thou  shalt  not  steal.  Between  the  two,  if  I  am  hungry  enough,  re- 
sults a  struggle,  according  to  the  usual  account,  which  tears  the  organ- 
ism in  two  different  directions  and  subjects  it  to  very  serious  discom- 
fort. But  consider  what  has  happened.  The  system  of  reflexes 
which  constitutes  the  digestive  process  has  been  partially  excited  by 
the  stimulus  of  the  sight  of  the  food.  Full  excitation  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  a  succession  of  stimuli  which  would  mean  taking  up 
the  food,  biting  it,  letting  it  remain  in  the  stomach,  etc.  Inhibition 
has  cut  this  chain  of  stimuli  short.  It  has  prevented  the  taking  of  the 
food  into  the  mouth,  although  the  first  stimulus,  the  sight  of  the  food, 
has  been  given.  The  pain  which  the  man  experiences  comes  from  the 
fact  that  a  system^  of  reflexes  of  enormous  strength  has  been  partially 
stimulated.  That  this  is  so,  and  that  the  pain  does  not  come  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  internal  struggle,  is  neatly  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  situation  and  the  pain  that  go  with  it  may  be  produced  by  the 
partial  excitation  alone  without  the  struggle.  In  the  Odyssey,  Book 
XI,  lines  582  to  592,  is  told  the  story  of  Tantalus  "in  grievous  agony," 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  put  in  a  lake  over  which  hung  grapes, 
both  the  water  and  the  fruit  disappearing  whenever  the  old  man 
tried  to  get  at  them.     Here  is  the  pain  without  the  conflict,  and  the 

|i  ^Or  to  be  more  precise,  two  systems.    A  "conflict"  is  generally  due  to  double  partial 

excitation. 


The  Conditioned  Reflex  and  the  Freudian  IVish 

jv-' . ^ 

■ T-r—        ;^  ^„   ,on,n,on   that  there   has  been   invented   the 

'"h  tantalize  to  designate  such  partial  excitation  which  .s  not  caused 
word  tantahze  to  aesign  v  j^  ,         j  (<,  someone  else  and 

not  by  the  struggle  ^u'  W  the  part.Uy^^.       .^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
chams,  ot  reflexes,      l-urther    tne  6  ._^   ^^^ 

,  UUes   to   imagine  fl^^^^^XCJl^^^  less  hungry  he  would 
form  ot  mh.bition.      If  1  antalus  naa  d  ^^_j  ^ 

have  said  that  the  grapes  were  ^;":-    J^l^^^  '  y^ten  s  involved,  not 
conflict   then   is  mternal  -  °- ^  ^^^^^     hat  thlre  is  inhibition  that 

— ihrrr:  b :  rfact  -  ^^po^-v.^ -- 

^hiroirs  ptrfLrt  Jo^rr.  accordu.  to  Sherring. 

ton,  it  does  physical  harm.  .„„^„rrence  there  are  set  up  sys- 

Summing  up:  by  s.multaneou    ^''"™7""  *"';„„  ,^  ^he  com- 

tems  of  interconnected  -"J'''°-f/',;!"i;V"h     The  constituent 

bined  stimuli  of  which  constitutes  '^e  I  -udm yu  h^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

-flexes  come  to  »- -'^X/and  o  er'i,:,  the  'vhole  mass  i. 
and  so,  when  some  are  exc.tea  ana  ^^^^  ^^^^  „^^,,,^m 

thrown  into  a  condition  of  **  "^^  ^.^  7^  ^  /„(  ,he  systen,  disturbed. 
depends  upon  the  nature  and  i  g  ^^^^^^^^^J,^  ,,  ,,h;,,  is  a 
Thus  is  born  the  wish  »^«he  ordinary  m  pathological 

system  of  reflexes. 


TREMOR  FOLLOWING  EXPLOSIONS 

BY   TOM   A.    WILLIAMS,    M.    D. 

\vashin(;ton,  d.  c.     f.  r.  m.  neurol  soc.  of  paris,  etc. 

THE  diagnosis  of  the  functional  disturbance  known  as 
Tremor  which  so  frequently  follows  proximity  to  explo- 
sion is  one  which  presents  several  problems  for  solution.  Is 
this  Tremor  of  hysterical,  emotional,  organic  or  neuropathic 
origin?  Can  it  be  simulated?  What  treatment  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed? and,  how  ought  one  to  deal  with  Tremor-stricken  soldiers? 

Without  supplying  a  decisive  answer  to  any  of  these  questions 
Henry  Meige  in  the  following  history  of  a  patient  so  afflicted  gives 
several  indications  destined  to  facilitate  the  clinical  analysis  of  this 
disturbance,  and  incidentally  certain  military  judgments. 

On  the  13th  January,  19 15,  Corporal  S.  and  his  men  were  occu- 
pying a  trench  when  the  bursting  of  a  torpedo  above  him  threw  him 
violently  against  the  wall  without  wounding  him,  although  several  of 
his  comrades  were  killed.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  lost  conscious- 
ness; he  remained  felled  to  earth  until  an  adjacent  communication 
.trench  was  sufficiently  completed  to  admit  of  evacuation.  He  had 
begun  to  tremble  a  short  while  after  the  explosion.  Back  in  the 
trench  he  still  trembled.  In  spite  of  this  he  remained  there  for  a 
fortnight  trembling  all  the  time.  He  lost  appetite,  became  thin,  and 
could  no  longer  handle  a  rifle.  He  was  not  evacuated  for  a  month. 
Then,  as  his  condition  did  not  improve,  he  was  sent  to  various  insti- 
tutions, until  the  13th  April  15  found  him  in  the  Neurological  Centre 
at  Villiers-Cotterets  where  he  remained  for  two  months. 

There  he  was  examined  by  Guillain  who  supplied  the  following 
information.  This  man's  complaint  had  been  diagnosed  as  "Hys- 
terical chorea."  He  trembled  in  every  portion  of  his  body.  The 
patellar  and  achilles  reflexes  were  active,  those  of  the  upper  limbs 
were  normal,  and  there  was  no  disturbance  of  sensibility.  There  was 
neither  tachycardia  nor  bradycardia — only  a  state  of  emotion  so  keen 
that  it  accentuated  the  tremor.  This  became  particularly  violent  at 
the  sound  of  cannon,  or  the  bursting  of  bombs  in  the  neighborhood. 
No  improvement  was  recorded  during  his  stay  at  Villaret-Cotterets. 
Lumbar  puncture  revealed  a  normal  cerebro-spinal  fluid  without  hy- 
pertension, non-hyperalbuminous,  and  devoid  of  cell.     On  the   19th 
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Tune  I ,  he  entered  the  Salpetriere.  A  month  later  he  was  sent  to  a 
W  ,an\ospital,  where  he  stayed  until  the  .4*  September  rem 
whence  he  went  home  on  convalescent  leave  for  a  month^  He  re 
tarned  to  the  Salpetriere  on  the  .5th  December,  1915-  Durmg  *e 
who  e  o?  h  s  time,  his  condition  had  not  altered  in  the  least  from 
il  it  became  after  the  explosion  which  caused  the  m.ch,ef-a  year 
oreviouslv.     He   trembled   continuously.  . 

''"xWs'tremor,  apart  from  any  casual  emot.on,  )-  -'^le  m  th 
fn„r  limbs  with  a  slight  accentuation  m  the  upper-right  limb,  and  tne 
oTe    kft  used  to  cease  during  sleep,  although  it  contmued  u,  the 

erumb  t  position  just  as  in  that  of  sitting  or  standmg.  Toward 
evenTng  it  became  more  marked,  and  the  pat.ent  on  y  managed  to  get 
"sleep  erv  late.  The  head  trembled  only  slightly.  There  was  a 
sU^  and  irregular  twitching  of  the  eyelids  and  tongue  which  d>d  not 
sfchront  wiA  the  tremor  of  the  limbs.  There  was  no  nystagmus^ 
r„  order  to  lessen  the  trembling  of  the  upper  members,  th  pa  en 
1       u  \A  Kic  fnrPirms  at  Heht  angles  to  his  arms,  hrmly  against 

mQiilar  sclerosis  in  its  most  intensified  form. 

'"     B^  he  ;rincipal  cause  of  the  exacerbation  was  emot,™.     A  s    1- 

den  noise,  a  sharp  command,  the  menfon  ?f ^«  ^"^  ^ ;^~ 
would  bring  about  a  veritable  motor  cns,s     J^e  pat  ent    b^^^^^^        ^^^ 

ierk  in  the  most  marked  manner,  and  his  legs  vvouUl  "'■"' 

;r;^-,,:i:;trir:ir;::.::-;--,, 

it  up  to  120."  ,  ij  i^  necessary 

occur  on  ccrtam  occasions.  u..l,.n,.ii>i.  to  a  classical 
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or  atypic  forms  are  less  numerous.  The  Parkinsonian  type  is  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  because  of  the  regularity  and  the  synchronism 
of  the  oscillations  in  all  the  segments  and  especially  their  predominance 
in  the  extremities,  particularly  the  fingers. 

Certain  Tremor-stricken  soldiers  present  this  type,  and  the  ob- 
servation of  agitated  paralyses  dates  further  back  than  yesterday, 
several  cases  having  been  noticed  at  the  Siege  of  Strasbourg  in  1870. 
The  etiological  features  of  this  present  day  tremor  favour  the  idea 
that  its  symptoms  are  identical  with  those  of  Parkinson's  disease. 
The  latter  syndrome  is  regarded  to-day  as  the  manifestation  of  an 
organic  lesion.  If  the  situation  and  nature  of  the  lesion  are  still 
uncertain,  yet  their  striking  analogy  to  these  pseudo-bulbar  and 
lacunar  disease  admits  of  the  possibility  of  lesions  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
central  gray  nucleus. 

It  is  perfectly  admissible  that  the  shock  and  concussion  caused 
by  violent  explosion  can  produce  more  or  less  lasting  disturbances  in 
the  same  region  of  the  encephalon,  acting  either  directly  upon  the 
nervous  centres  and  tracts,  or  indirectly  by  means  of  the  vessels  or 
ventricular  liquid.  This  is  why  a  Parkinsonian  tremor  following 
upon  shell-burst  points  to  the  possibility  of  an  organic  lesion.  The 
case  just  described,  does  not  favour  this  idea,  but  examination  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  did  not  take  place  until  three  months  after  the 
accident.  Nevertheless  the  symptoms  of  this  case  differ  appreciably 
from  those  of  Parkinsonian  Tremor;  there  is  neither  regularity  nor 
synchronism  in  the  oscillations — the  characteristic  trembling  of  the 
fingers  particularly  being  absent.  Finally  whilst  the  Parkinsonian 
illness  is  a  progressive  affection,  where  the  Tremor  gradually  invades 
all  of  the  members,  in  this  case,  as  in  the  majority,  the  condition  of  the 
patient  undergoes  no  change.  The  lesion,  if  lesion  there  be,  remains 
as  it  was  in  the  beginning. 

This  remark  is  important  both  as  a  prognostic  and  as  a  guide  to 
military  decisions.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  patient  under 
discussion,  the  tremor  is  of  the  type  known  as  "intentional."  The 
disturbance  is  accentuated  by  any  spontaneous  movement,  while  it 
becomes  excessive  if,  for  example,  the  patient  is  asked  to  convey  a 
half-full  glass  to  his  mouth,  a  fact  which  is  no  doubt  explained  by 
his  fear  of  failing  to  accomplish  the  act  safely.  In  this  respect  the 
Tremor  can  be  compared  to  that  occurring  in  multpile  sclerosis,  but 
there  is  no  other  clinical  sign  which  bears  out  this  resemblance.  As 
far  as  the  rest  is  concerned,   Meig  does  not  consider  that  the  "in- 
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tentlonal"  nature  of  the  Tremor  is  a  very  safe  guide  to  diagnosis. 
More  often  than  not,  it  is  a  mere  manifestation  of  the  patient's  ina- 
bility to  overcome  his  fear  of  failure  of  accomplishment.  Thus,  in 
such  a  case,  the  Tremor  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  reaction  of 
emotional  origin,  which  often  plays  an  important  part  also  in  subjects 
with  multiple  sclerosis  also  in  the  majority  of  other  Tremblers. 

This  exaggerated  oscillation  upon  attempted  movement  is  also 
found  in  the  Tremor  which  accompanies  organic  affections.  It  is 
present  in  the  disease  of  Freidreich,  in  lesions  of  the  cerebellar  appa- 
ratus (acute  Tremor  of  Reginald  Miller).  In  all  cases  of  tremulous 
neurosis,  hysterical  Tremor  and  Tremor  of  Degenerates,  etc. ) .  This 
sign  is  well  worthy  of  being  noted,  although  too  deep  a  significance 
must  not  be  attached  to  it.  The  same  is  true  of  the  frequency  and 
extent  of  the  oscillations;  these  vary  according  to  the  patient  and  the 
occasion  which  calls  them  forth.  On  the  contrary,  their  regularity 
is  more  important  and  speaks  in  favour  of  an  organic  origin.  It  was 
noticed  a  long  time  ago  that  neuropathic  tremblings,  and  notably  those 
accompanying  hysteria  were  essentially  polymorphous.  At  this  junc- 
ture, it  is  well  to  point  out  the  abuse  which  is  made  of  the  term  "Hys- 
terical Tremor"  to  label  Tremors  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown.  It 
is  very  doubtful  whether  Tremor  is  one  of  the  charactes  of  hysteria, 
although  it  is  possible  that  in  certain  subjects  it  may  have  been  evoked 
by  suggestion.  One  thing  is  certain  however,  viz.,  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  Tremor  resists  any  and  all  Psychotherapeutic  ten- 
tatives.  Even  the  best-directed  will  fails  to  overcome  it;  if  ever  a 
short  respite  is  gained,  it  never  lasts  long  enough  to  lead  us  to  antici- 
pate material  modification.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  soldier  under 
observation;  hysteria  was  not  at  the  bottom  of  his  trouble.  "Let 
us  limit  our  statements,"  says  Meige,  in  concluding  his  remarks,  to 
saying  that  this  man's  trouble  was  not  a  case  of  Parkinson's  tremor, 
nor  yet  of  cerebellar  commotion,  that  he  presented  no  sign  of  multiple 
sclerosis,  nor  of  general  paralysis.  Grave's  disease,  nor  of  intoxica- 
tion reputed  to  be  tre-ogenic,  saturnine,  mercurial,  ethylic,  opother- 
apic,  etc.,  and  let  us  add  that  neither  heredity  nor  congenital  defici- 
ency, nor,  in  view  of  his  age,  senility,  played  any  part  therein. 

Thus,  although  the  character  of  this  Tremor  resembles  those 
considered  as  neuropathic  manifestations  commonly  observed  in  trau- 
matic neurosis;  nevertheless,  given  its  etiology,  tenacity  and  immuta- 
bility it  is  not  impossible  that  it  is  the  conseciuence  of  some  material 
deterioration  of  the  nervous  system  caused  by  a  violent  explosion. 
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What  is  the  explanation  of  the  paroxysms  which,  in  the  case  of 
this  soldier,  sometimes  take  place?  They  are  evidently  emotional 
reactions,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  a  mere  trembling,  but  of 
jerking.  A  sudden  noise,  a  surprise,  an  unexpected  order,  a  painful 
memory  of  incidents  of  the  war,  all  serve  to  bring  about  this  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  a  sudden  movement  of  the  whole  body  manifested 
more  or  less  intensely  on  any  of  these  occasions,  varying  according 
to  the  impressionability  of  the  patient.  In  some  subjects  it  is  merely 
a  sudden  jump;  in  more  emotional  natures  the  first  jump  is  followed 
by  a  series  which  gradually  decrease ;  this  is  the  jerking  movement,  or, 
as  Littre  aptly  describes  it — "The  sudden  agitation  of  a  person  pro- 
foundly moved." 

The  analysis  of  this  jerking  phenomenon  is  interesting,  and 
it  must  be  distinguished  from  Tremor. 

The  elementary  motor  reaction  which  produces  it  is  due  to  a  sud- 
den contraction  of  nearly  all  the  flexor  muscles.  The  arms  stick  to  the 
sides  of  the  body,  the  forearms  fold  back  on  the  arms,  the  fingers 
close,  the  thighs  and  legs  close  up  together.  The  trunk  curves  for- 
ward except  in  a  few  exceptional  cases;  the  shoulders  are  raised  and 
the  head  lowered.  The  facial  muscles  also  share  in  the  general 
contraction;  the  eyelids  close,  the  teeth  and  lips  shut  firmly.  In  short, 
the  individual  replies  to  an  emotional  shock  by  a  general  defensive 
reflex  movement  by  which  the  body  seems  to  shrink  into  itself.  This 
phenomenon  of  retraction  is  found  in  all  grades  of  living  creatures — 
beginning  with  the  amoeba — when  threatened  by  sudden  danger.  It 
is  followed  by  a  more  or  less  sudden  and  complete  relaxation.  Some- 
times it  is  repeated  several  times  in  succession  with  growing  intensity, 
followed  by  diminution.  Such  is  the  jerking  phenomenon.  This  is 
exactly  what  is  observed  in  this  soldier,  but  in  his  case,  the  motor  phe- 
nomenon is  excessive  and  repeated  a  great  many  times,  assuming  the 
aspect  of  a  general  convulsive  crisis  which  subsides  only  very  slowly. 
When  seated  or  lying  down  the  emotive  reaction  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics described  under  the  name  of  jerking.  When  standing,  the 
jerking  of  his  lower  limbs  threatens  his  equilibrium.  He  then  has  the 
'appearance  of  one  suffering  from  that  form  of  astasia — abasia  or 
pseudo-chorea  incorporated  under  the  name  of  hysteria.  After  the 
jerking  crisis,  he  gradually  calms  down.  There  remains  only  the 
Tremor,  which  is  unceasing. 

Gilbert  Ballet  has  stated  that  certain  tremors  can  be  con- 
sidered  as   "Mimicry  of   fear."     This   idea   is   quite   correct   as   re- 
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gards  the  emotive  paroxysms  of  our  patient.     They  can  be  consid- 
ered  as  the  echoes  of  the  initial  emotion  which  he  felt  at  the  explo- 
sion of  the  torpedo —emotion  aggravated  by  commotion— and  tol- 
lowed  by  the  agonising  wait  at  the  foot  of  a  mine  trench  surrounded 
by  dead  or  wounded,  for  aid  which  was  merely  problematical.     In 
the  course  of  these  paroxysms  it  was  noticeable  that  his  expression 
was  undoubtedly  that  of  terror.     But  if  this  explanation  is  admissible 
for  the  jerkings,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  accounts  tor  the  perpetual 
tremor  which  by  its  existence  and  tenacity  points  to  a  durable  and  per- 
manent perturbation  of  the  neuromotor  apparatus.     It  is  not  less  true 
that  a  large  number  of  cases  of  Tremor  are,  like  the  jerking  phase,  of 
emotional  origin.     Trembling  itself  is  one  of  the  common  manifesta- 
tions    of     emotion,      very     varied     however,      in      intensity      and 
localisation.     It  may  affect  the  hands  only,  or  the  jaw,  thereby  caus- 
ing the  teeth  to  chatter.      When  the  lower  members  are  affected,  the 
knees  knock  together.     Sometimes  it  merely  takes  the  form  of  very 
rapid  and  feeble  shaking,  and  other  times  it  develops  into  a  veritable 
convulsive  crisis.      But  whatever  be  its  form,  this  post-emotional  mo- 
tor reaction  is  transitory;   it  generally  disappears  more  or  less  quickly 
as  soon  as  the  first  shock  wears  off.  ,    ,        ,  i     .    .v.. 

When  a  tremor  of  emotive  origin  becomes  settled  and  lasts  tor 
months  or  even  years  in  the  absence  of  ascertainable  hysteria  it  is 
difficult  not  to  ascribe  it  to  the  existence  of  an  organic  ^'.^tuiWe 
The  emotive  shock  may  suffice  to  produce  this,  a  fortioriif  there  is 
added  to  the  emotion  a  commotion  accompanied  by  a  sudden  change 
of  pressure  as  is  the  case  in  the  explosu.n  of  large  P-^ect.les^  Sec 
Tom  A  Williams  Differentia  of  Phobias  and  Obsessions,  Internat. 
Clinic,  1919,  Vol.  IV,  where  after  years'  duration,  these  arc  made  to 
disappear  in  a  week  or  so.)  .  . 

The  emotive  nature  of  a  tremor  is  confirmed  lust  by  its  origin, 
then  by  the  influence  of  emotional  shock,  which  is  capable  o^  P^^^^^. 
ng  it  anew  or  of  exaggerating  it.     Finally,  one  ought  to  seek    or  the 
^gns  of  emotional  constitution,  the  value  of  which  Duprc  has  demo. 
strated,  viz..  hypcr-rcflectivity,  tachycardia,  sudden  vasc-moto,    .in 
ecretory  ex;ggerations.     The  majority  of  these  -gns  were  p^ese. 
in  this  soldier.     But,  in  this  case  .t  cannot  be  proved    I        h  y 
not  exist  before  the  accident.     Neither  is  .t  impossible  that  the  cno 
tivc  syndrome  was  created  totally  by  a  violent  cnotu.n. 

In  analysing  a  case  of  Tremor,  a  mental  examuKit.on  .s  als 
ncccuary.     In  the  case  of  our  soldier,  the  man  was  quite  aware  o 
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his  Tremor  and  its  exacerbations  caused  him  intense  sorrow  and  hu- 
mihation.  He  was  wretched  at  not  being  able  to  control  the  move- 
ment of  his  limbs.  He  suffered  greatly  on  account  of  this  power- 
lessness  and  particularly  at  seeing  himself  ridiculed  by  some  of  his 
companions,  who  took  a  malicious  delight  in  bringing  on  these  pa- 
roxysms. Therefore  he  lived  in  a  solitary  fashion,  seeking  only  to 
efface  himself.  Dread  of  prov^oking  his  Tremor  became  with  him  a 
veritable  obsession,  in  the  psychiatric  sense  of  the  word.  And  it  is 
true  that  if  this  Tremor  had  all  the  appearance  of  the  shaking  of 
fright,  it  is  equally  certain  that  this  man  was  afraid  of  his  tremor 
and  its  jerking  phase.  He  presents,  therefore,  all  the  symptoms  of 
the  psychopathic  state  which  Henry  Meige  described  some  years  ago 
as  Tremophobia,  of  which  a  brief  description  is  as  follows: 

"This  variety  of  phobia  is  not  rare  in  subjects  who  are  troubled 
with  trembling  of  the  head  or  limbs.  Tremophobia  participates  in 
all  the  characteristics  of  obsession,  resembling  particularly  the  Ereu- 
thophobia  (fear  of  blushing)  of  Pitres  et  Regis.  One  sees  it  espe- 
cially in  persons  of  emotive  constitution,  and  who  thus  have  a  predis- 
position to  it.  The  physical  phenomenon  engenders  the  obsession 
which,  in  turn,  amplifies  the  eomatic  reaction,  while  the  exaggeration 
of  the  latter  reacts  similarly  on  the  mental  disturbance.  There  is 
thus  created  a  vicious  circle  of  reciprocal  psycho-physical  reactions, 
which  ends  in  an  evil  state  of  obsession.  Tremophobia  can  begin  with 
a  genuine  tremor,  one  so-called  constitutional,  hereditary,  neuropathic, 
senile  or  any  other  variety  allied  to  a  tremogenetic  affection,  or  like 
Parkinson's  disease,  multiple  sclerosis.  Grave's  disease,  etc.  The  fear 
of  trembling  is  also  linked  with  ideas  of  humiliation,  of  loss  of  pres- 
tige, nosophobiac  anxieties,  etc.  In  short,  Tremor,  be  the  cause  what 
it  may,  can  become,  in  subjects  predisposed  thereto,  the  beginning  of 
lan  obsessive  psychopathic  state,  that  of  Tremophobia.  This  descrip- 
tion is  applicable  to  the  patient  under  observation.  He  is  not  only  a 
trembler,  a  jerker,  he  is — to  use  a  neologism — a  'Tremophobite.'  " 

Cases  of  this  type  are  numerous  at  the  present  day.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  second  example  : 

B was   evacuated   from   the   Front   because   of  Tremor 

following  upon  prolonged  bombardment.  He  was  an  artist,  who 
for  long  months  had  cheerfully  borne  the  hard  life  of  the  trenches, 
but  there  came  a  day  when,  after  a  particularly  heavy  firing,  "the  ma- 
chine got  out  of  order"  to  use  his  own  expression.  He  began  to 
tremble.     The   Tremor   persisted,   being   particuarly   visible    in   the 
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head  and  upper  members,  especially  the  head,  which  vibrated  laterally 
in  varying  degrees  of  intensity.  The  patient  tried  to  master  it  by 
stiffening  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  but  only  with  partial  success.  The 
trembling  of  the  hands  also  was  comparatively  slight,  not  being  greatly 
exaggerated  by  movement,  capable  of  partial  control  by  powerful 
contraction.  On  the  whole,  this  man  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  con- 
trolled vibration.  This  bears  some  analogy  to  Parkinson's  disease, 
but  only  superficially.  Any  doubt  as  to  the  emotional  nature  of  this 
Tremor  is  dispelled  by  the  co-existence  of  emotional,  circulatory  and 
endorcine  reactions,  and  finally  by  a  psychopathic  state  which  the  pa- 
tient himself  analysed  exactly,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following: 

"For  nearly  four  months,  ever  since  I  was  evacuated  from  the 
FVont,  my  nervous  state,  which  I  thought  would  last  barely  a  fort- 
night, still  persists,  although  slightly  ameliorated.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  I  am  calmer.      My  heart  does  not  beat  as  it  used  to  do,  neither 
do  my  hands  perspire  so  profusely  upon  the  occasion  of  the  slightest 
emotion  or  effort.     At  first,  the  slightest  shock  would  make  me  trem- 
ble  uncontrollably.      I   can  master  the  Tremor   for  a   few  minutes, 
but  no  longer.     The  noise  of  the  doors  of  the  Metropolitan,  a  wav- 
ering light,  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive,  the  yapping  of  a  dog,  a  child- 
ish peevishness,  all  have  the  effect  of  arresting  the  Tremor.      The 
theatre,  music,  the  reading  of  poetry,  a  religious  ceremony — have  ex- 
actly the  same  effect.      I  went  lately  to  see  a  flag  placed  in  the  In- 
validcs,   and  before   the   moving  spectacle,   I    fancied   myself   cured. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden,  I  began  to  tremble,  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
I  was  obliged  to  sit  on  the  ground  and  cry  like  a  child.     Sometimes 
the  tremor  came  on  suddenly  without  cause.     For  instance,  I  went 
to  a  shop  with  my  wife  to  do  some  shopping.  The  crowd,  the  lights,  the 
rustling  of  silks,  the  colors  of  materials  were  all  a  delightful  contrast 
to  our  life  of  misery  in  the  trenches.      I  chattered  and  was  as  happv 
as  a  schoolboy  on  holiday.     Then,  suddenly,  without  any  reason,   1 
felt  my  strength  going.      1  stopped  talking,  1  had  a  pain  in  my  back, 
I    felt  my  cheeks  become   drawn,   my  gaze   became   fixed,   and   the 
Tremor  returned,  and  with  it  a  feeling  of  great  physical  discomfort. 
At  such  times,  if  1  can  lean  up  against  something,  sit  down,  or  espe- 
cially lie  <»n   my  back,   the   tremor  diminishes  or  even   stops  pretty 
quickly.     ...      1  feel  uncomfortable  under  three  circumstances — 
upon   waking   after  ten  to   eleven   hours   sleep;   then   after   meals, 
especially  g«K)d  ones.   Finally  and  above  all,  under  the  electric  douche. 
There,  as  if  by  magic,  rnv  ideas  become  clear,  happy  and  powerful.     1 
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feel  myself  again.     This  lasts  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  I  fall  back 
to  my  former  unhappy  condition." 

A  very  good  description  of  Emotional  Tremor. 
This  is  where  the  Tremophobia  comes  in: 

On  a  tram,  or  in  the  Metro,  I  feel  that  people  are  looking  at  me, 
and  it  makes  me  miserable.  I  know  that  my  state  inspires  pity.  One 
good  woman  offered  me  her  place.  I  was  touched  to  the  bottom 
of  my  heart.  But  when  they  look  at  me  and  say  nothing,  what  are 
they  thinking?  This  uncertainty  causes  me  a  good  deal  of  suffering. 
If  only  I  can  talk,  I  don't  feel  it  so  much,  because  they  can  see  then 
that  in  spite  of  my  trembling  I  am  not  a  poltroon.  What  a  sad  state 
to  be  in. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Tremor  of  this  type  is  accompanied  by  an 
amount  of  moral  suffering  which  it  would  be  unjust  to  ignore. 

A  final  question  arises.  What  is  to  be  done  in  a  case  like  this? 
According  to  Meige  medicamentary  means  have  little  hold  on 
tremor  whatever  their  nature  may  be.  The  only  medicaments  which 
have  a  sedative  effect,  and  that  only  a  short  one,  such  as  hyoscamine, 
hyocine,  duboisine  scopolamine,  etc.,  ought  to  be  used  with  the  utmost 
caution.  In  one  case  static  electricity  produced  a  very  happy  result, 
but  this  is  not  invariable.  Finally,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  the 
following  seems  to  be  the  best  method  to  adopt : 

First — A  period  of  observation — of  the  characteristics  and  evo- 
lution of  the  Tremor.  If  the  latter  does  not  abate,  grant  leave  of  con- 
valescence for  one  or  two  months.  Then  a  fresh  period  of  observation 
lasting  for  about  a  month,  under  the  same  doctor.  After  that,  if  the 
Tremor  persists  with  the  same  characteristics,  temporary  discharge 
should  be  granted.  When  the  man  is  called  up  for  re-examination  it  is 
desirable  that  the  Doctor  who  previously  attended  to  him  be  called 
upon  to  give  his  opinion.  We  can  do  much  better  than  this  (see  loc 
cit  "Phobies.") 

In  concluding  his  article,  Henry  Meige  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks  regarding  the  medico-legal  decision  to  be  made  with  ref- 
erence to  Tremophobia  : 

"When  it  is  a  question  of  Tremor  following  upon  traumatisms, 
notably  in  cases  of  industrial  accidents,  one  must  beware  of  simulation. 
In  the  second  place,  an  appreciation  of  the  motor  disturbance  must  be 
arrived  at  in  order  to  know  where  Tremor  ends  and  Tremophobia  be- 
gins. In  cases  of  Tremor  following  upon  accident,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  that  the  subject,  in  the  course  of  medico-legal  examinations  has 
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cultivated  voluntarily  and  consciously  a  manifestation  of  the  effection 
with  a  definite  end  in  view,  and  at  other  times  it  may  be  a  return  of  the 
malady  to  which  Brissaud  gives  the  name  of  sinistrosis.  But  in  other 
patients,  Tremophobia  and  psychopathic  disturbances  may  also  serve 
to  exaggerate  the  Tremor.  The  Doctor-Judge  ought  to  know  this." 
As  to  the  evolution  of  the  incapacity  which  results  from  Tremor, 
this  varies  considerably  in  accordance  with  the  intensity  and  the  locali- 
zation of  the  motor  disturbance,  and  whether  it  is  influenced  or  not 
by  movements  adapted  towards  the  fulfilment  of  a  definite  end,  by 
emotional  shock  and  finally  according  to  the  patient's  profession.  If 
it  appears  impossible  to  fix  in  advance  a  percentage  of  invalidism,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  devote  to  Tremor,  chapters  in  greater  detail  than 
these  which  appear  in  the  currently-consulted  military  hand-books,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  remaining  physical 
aptitude,  or  for  the  necessity  of  preparing  the  papers  of  discharge. 
(See  Treatment  of  Military  Hysteria,  Military  Surgeon,  Nov.  19 19; 
also  Emotion  in  Warfare,  Jour,  of  Abnormal  Psychology,  19 19.) 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  FACTORS  IN  TREMOR 

I.  A  type  of  Functional  Tremor  of  somatic  origin  is  that  pro- 
vided by  the  injection  of  adrenalin.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  has 
any  relation  to  a  possible  modification  of  muscular  tonus  by  the  influ- 
ence of  adrenalin  upon  the  sympathetic  fibres  which  now  we  know  do 
enter  the  muscles,  perhaps  destined  for  the  sarcofibrils.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  phenomenon  may  be  a  chemical  one  due  to  the  oxidase  which 
some  experimentalists  believe  to  be  an  important  constituent  of 
adrenalin. 

II.  To  be  compared  with  this  tremor  is  the  coarse  intension 
tremor  of  insular  sclerosis,  the  physiological  basis  of  which  is  re- 
garded as  an  absence  of  proper  insulation  due  to  the  destruction  of  the 
white  substance  of  Schwann,  whereby  the  nerve  impulses  are  rendered 
irregular.  This  interpretation  is  particularly  favored  by  those  who 
believe  in  the  identity  of  nerve  energy  with  electric  energy.  T'he 
Tremors  seen  in  alcoholic  neuritis  are  the  more  explicable  in  a  similar 
fashion,  namely,  that  the  alcohol  has  modified  the  lipoid  material  of 
the  white  sheath  so  that  it  ceases  to  insulate  adequately.  The  extreme 
of  this  conilition  is  seen  in  the  anatomical  appearance  of  alcoholic 
neuritis,  in  which  the  white  sheath  has  first  broken  down  into  droplets 
and  eventually  disappears. 
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III.  A  different  set  of  considerations  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  in  relation  to  the  influence  of  the  cerebellum  upon  tonus, 
which  leads  to  the  jerky  movements,  the  disorder  of  which  function 
produces  dysergia.  This  disorder  should  be  opposed  to  that  derived 
from  disturbances  of  the  cerebrum,  for  the  function  regulated  by  the 
cerebrum  is  not  regarded  as  that  of  tonus  which  is  controlled  by  the 
sarcoplasm,  but  is  believed  to  be  the  clonic  function  which  permits  of 
rapid  intentional  movements  and  is  regulated  by  the  myofibrils. 

An  analysis  of  these  respective  elements  is  necessary  if  one  is  to 
correctly  envisage  any  case  of  tremor  other  than  one  of  psychogenetic 
type.  (See  forthcoming  Book  on  Disorders  of  Nervous  System  in 
Warfare.) 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  TREMOR 

In  several  French  and  at  least  one  British  clinic,  attention  to  the 
practical  aspects  of  chronic  tremor  has  been  stimulated  by  the  ques- 
tionnaire which  WAS  sent  by  me  in  November,  1917.  In  one  of  these 
centres,  the  study  of  the  question  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
vast  proportion  of  cases  show  that  a  Tremor  is  in  reality  within  the 
patient's  control  if  a  sufficiently  powerful  stimulus  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  him.  To  this  generalization  there  are  only  two  exceptions, 
namely  those  Tremors  due  to  organic  disease  of  the  nervous  system 
which  is  characterized  by  very  distinct  and  unmistakeable  signs,  and 
secondly  those.  Tremors  of  emotional  provokatis,  which  show  them- 
selves as  very  fine  oscillations.  These  are  in  all  probability  due,  not 
to  the  emotion  itself,  for  in  acute  emotional  conditions  the  Tremor  is 
of  a  much  coarser  kind.  They  are  probably,  therefore,  in  reality  of 
chemical  mechanism,  being  of  the  same  type  as  those  seen  in  toxic  con- 
ditions. They  do  not  differ  in  any  way  from  those  exhibited  in 
Grave's  disease.  They  are  accompanied  by  tachycardia,  flushings, 
hyperhydrosis,  insomnia,  restlessness,  over-excitability,  emotionalism 
and  even  progressive  emaciation,  and  these  patients  are  indistinguish- 
able from  the  mild  cases  of  hyperthyroidism  which  are  seen  so  fre- 
quently by  those  who  look  for  them  in  civil  practice. 

Hesitation  regarding  the  pathogenisis  of  tremor  in  many  cases 
which  do  not  possess  the  usual  characters  of  organicity  nor  of  toxicity, 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  failure  in  them 
of  the  treatment  which  succeeded  in  cases  which  seem  similar.  This 
argument,  however,  is  not  valid,  for  there  has  not  been  taken  into 
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account  the  variations  of  individual  resistance  to  pyschotherapeutic 
interventions,  and  that  the  simple  slight  and  often  half-hearted  inter- 
vention of  suggestion,  persuasion,  reinforcement  by  electric  apparatus, 
the  example  of  the  cure  of  other  patients  which  is  sufficient  in  the  ma- 
jority of  eases  may  be  quite  insufficient  against  the  more  resistant 
type  of  person.  Reflection  upon  this  issue,  the  result  of  my  question- 
naire, led  the  chief  of  one  Neurological  Centre  to  recall  several 
patients  whose  Tremor  he  had  concluded  was  organic  because  he  had 
failed  to  cure  them.  Reconsideration  of  the  matter  led  him  to  believe 
that  the  Tremors  in  question  must  be  purely  functional  and  their  reg- 
ulation within  the  patient's  power.  He  accordingly  retreated  those 
patients  much  more  intensely,  pushing  the  appeal  to  the  utmost,  and 
in  all  cases  ultimately  succeeded  in  causing  the  complete  disappearance 
of  the  Tremors,  which  was  a  complete  proof  of  their  non-organic 
nature.  One  of  these  cases  was  particularly  instructive;  for  the  man 
had  received  a  wound  in  the  left  parietal  region  which  apparently  was 
the  cause  of  a  clonic  tremor  of  the  right  arm,  which  persisted  even  in 
sleep.  Further  there  was  a  history  of  Jacksonian  attacks.  This  man 
had  been  discharged  from  the  army  under  the  belief  that  his  condi- 
tion was  due  to  the  wound  in  the  head.  A  colleague,  however,  in- 
sisted that  there  were  no  organic  signs  whatever,  and  that  the  Tremor 
furthermore  seemed  to  him  such  as  might  be  reproduced  intentionally. 
The  patient's  power  of  inhibition  was  very  strongly  stimulated  by  means 
of  very  powerful  faradism  which  he  knew  would  be  prolonged  for  sev- 
eral hours  unless  recovery  occurred  as  had  been  the  case  with  other 
patients.  The  result  was  that  after  an  ineffectual  struggle  he  began 
to  control  the  Tremor,  which  completely  and  permanently  ceased  at 
the  same  sitting. 

The  primiple  of  treatment  depends  upon  the  fact  that  when 
intentional  and  purposive  movements  are  made  by  such  patients  under 
8tron){  stress,  there  is  always  a  temlency  to  cease  trembling.  It  is  a 
reaction  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  paralysis  agitans,  in  which 
the  trembling  usually  ceases  when  co-ordinate  movements  are  made. 

Ml  I  MOD   OF  TREATMENT 

Movementt  arc  compelled  by  means  of  a  desire  to  avoid  the 
painful  stimulus  of  the  faradic  current.  The  physician  orders  a 
movement,  such  as  that  of  lifting  the  leg,  places  behind  the  limb  two 
electrodes  held  in  his  hand.      Ihc  tremulous  oscillations  of  the  pa- 
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tient  cause  his  limb  to  touch  the  electrodes  from  time  to  time,  which 
is  exceedingly  painful.  As  a  result,  he  can  scarcely  help  steadying 
his  movements.  By  means  of  a.  series  of  back  and  forth  movements 
directed  by  means  of  the  eletcrodes  the  Tremor  entirely  ceases.  When 
this  occurs,  the  patient  is  ordered  to  make  movements  unassisted. 
The  mere  threats  of  the  proximity  of  the  electrodes  usually  suffices 
to  prevent  further  tremor.  The  patient  thus  exposed  in  his  preten- 
tion that  he  could  not  avoid  the  Tremor,  knowing  that  the  Doctor 
knows  that  he  can  do  so,  and  convinced  himself  that  if  he  does  not 
stop  the  Tremor  further  pain  will  be  inflicted,  does  his  best  to  cease 
trembling,  and  invariably  succeeds,  as  now  the  motive  to  stop  the 
trembling  is  greater  than  formerly  was  the  motive  to  tremble.  The 
psychical  process  is  not  really  different  in  principle  whether  the  pa- 
tient is  an  active  simulator  or  whether  he  really  believed  that  he 
could  not  cease  trembling. 

Thus  it  can  safely  be  said  that  if  there  is  no  local  exaggeration 
of  the  reflexes,  no  rigidity  of  the  muscle  of  the  lead  pipe  type,  no  signs 
of  disturbance  of  cerebellar  innervation,  that  any  Tremor  in  which 
the  movements  are  more  than  vibratory  in  extent,  is  psychogenetic, 
and  is  susceptible  of  and  can  be  made  to  disappear  when  the  proper 
means  are  used.  It  is  also  safe  to  affirm  that  a  tremor  which  is  merely 
vibratory  is  not  psychogenetic,  and  is  in  all  probability  due  to  chem- 
ical modifications  acting  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  therefore 
demands  medical  treatment  as  well  as  psychological.  (For  diagnostic 
data  see  Tom  A.  Williams,  N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  March  6th,  1920.) 


THE  DUTY  OF  THE  PSYCHOPATHOLOGIST  TO  THE 
MAN  OX  THE  STREET 


BY  DONALD  A.  LAIRD 

UNIVERSITY    OF     IOWA 


WHAT  the  man  on  the  street  has  in  his  mind  concerning 
the  varying  concepts  of  abnormal  psychology  will  no 
doubt  always  remain  more  or  less  of  a  mystery.  Indeed, 
it  is  considered  doubtful  by  some  if  any  concern  should  be 
shown  toward  the  attitudes,  opinions,  and  working  hypotheses  of  the 
lay  mind.  When,  however,  the  topics  are  as  intimately  connected 
with  the  everyday  activities  of  one  as  are  dreams,  suggestibility,  mem.- 
ories,  and,  in  view  of  the  present  craze  and  free  publicity  of  even  so- 
called  occult  phenomena  there  is  considerable  justification  for  an  effort 
to  probe  into  the  opinions  of  the  man  on  the  street  and  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  level  of  the  common  sense  concepts  that  are  held  by  him. 
Such  information  is  especially  of  value  to  one  interested  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  more  firmly  established  principles  of  abnormal  psychol- 
ogy to  mental  welfare. 

Accordingly  it  was  attempted  by  the  writer  to  get  below  the 
mental  surface  of  the  man  on  the  street  to  some  degree  and  in  a  fairly 
accurate  manner  find  what  his  common  sense  knowledge  is  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cardinal  conceptions  of  abnormal  psychology. 

The  most  important  texts  designed  for  use  in  college  classes  or 
for  the  general  reader  on  the  subject  of  abnormal  psychology  were 
carefully  examined  and  the  topics  which  seemed  to  he  most  empha- 
sized and  of  most  value  culled  from  each  book.  These  topics  were 
then  further  selected  by  eliminating  those  that  were  to  a  certain  extent 
quibbles  of  different  writers  or  schools  and  only  those  retained  that 
would  lend  thcmsehcs  readily  to  be  incorporated  into  a  questionary 
that  the  average  individual  might  intelligently  comprehend.  In  order 
to  stimulate  interest  and  to  make  what  was  wanted  easily  umlcrstood 
it  was  necessary  to  use  concrete  examples  and  situations  in  the  {]ues- 
tioning  rather  than  the  more  abstract  forrjuilations  that  arc  found  in 
texts.  These  considerations  maiie  it  impossible  to  probe  deeply  into 
anyone  concept  and  forced  the  elimination  of  some  which,  fortunately 
arr  rv'f  nf  marked  value  outside  of  profc^^iontl  uses.      Ihis  may  ac- 
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count  to  some  degree  for  what  may  be  considered  by  some  the  some- 
what random  and  unsystematic  selection  of  topics. 

The  question  of  the  method  of  distributing  the  blanks  was  solved 
by  using  insurance  solicitors  to  distribute  the  blanks  to  their  clients 
and  solicit  the  return  of  the  completed  form.  This  method  brought 
surprisingly  high  returns  and  made  possible  an  unbiased  sampling  of 
cases.  The  blanks,  on  the  whole,  were  carefully  and  intelligently 
completed,  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  the  recipients  thinking  the 
questionary  had  something  to  do  with  their  acceptance  as  a  risk. 

There  are  a  few  over  100  forms  distributed  and  returned  but 
only  the  first  100  to  be  returned  are  Incorporated  Into  this  report. 
This  makes  most  of  the  figures  given  percentages.  The  group  was 
composed  entirely  of  males  ranging  in  age  from  17  to  56  years.  The 
distribution  of  the  age  groups  by  decades  is : 

Decade  Number 

1 1-20 2 

21-30 40 

31-40 31 

41-50 24 

51-60 3 

Only  three  of  the  group  had  attended  college  and  but  one  of  these  was 
a  college  graduate  (attorney).  The  following  Is  the  distribution  by 
education : 

Education  Number 

Common  school   (unfinished) 28 

Common  school   (finished) 48 

High  school   (unfinished) 16 

High  school   (finished) 5 

College   (unfinished)    2 

College   (finished)    i 

There  was  a  wide  range  of  trades  and  occupations  represented  by  the 
group.  In  all  things  the  100  men  may  be  taken  as  fairly  represent- 
ing a  typical  section  of  the  average  adult  male  population. 

The  subject  of  dreams  made  the  most  interesting  and  easy  ap- 
proach and  began  the  questionary.  All  of  the  group  stated  that  they 
dream  more  or  less  frequently.  There  were  63  who  thought  there 
were  people  who  do  not  dream.  Asked  regarding  the  causes  of  dreams 
72  frankly  admitted  they  did  not  have  any  Idea.  The  causes  given 
by  the  remaining  28  may  be  listed  as: 
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Cause  P  requency  Given 

Kind  or  amount  of  food 15 

Worry,  conscience,  etc 12 

"Disturbed  sleep"    i 

It  is  noteworthy  that  oh  not  one  of  the  blanks  were  two  possible  causes 
listed. 

There  were  59  who  thought  dreams  sometimes  prophesy  events 
that  are  to  take  place  in  the  future.  This  is  indeed  surprising  that 
over  half  of  this  group  of  able-bodied  and  otherwise  sound  men  should 
believe  in  even  the  occasional  prophetic  import  of  the  dream  life.  To 
the  question  which  aimed  to  find  out  whether  or  not  any  of  the  group 
were  in  any  way  acquainted  with  the  wish-fulfilling  aspects  of  dreams 
no  relevant  replies  were  given.  Only  thirty-four  attempted  replies  on 
this  question  and  all  of  these  were  scarcely  refined  guesses.  This  may 
be  due  in  part  to  the  form  of  the  question,  which,  in  order  not  to  sug- 
gest the  reply  was  very  difl'icult  to  construct  in  a  desirable  manner. 
One  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  this  aspect  of  the  dream  life,  however, 
can  at  once  understand  the  purport  of  the  question  as  it  was  formu- 
lated so  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that  this  view  of  dreams  is  foreign  to 
the  concept  of  the  dream  held  by  this  group. 

The  subject  of  hypnosis  was  next  in  order.  Demonstrations  of 
hypnosis  had  been  seen  by  31  of  the  group.  These  exhibitions  had 
taken  place  in  the  theatre.  Only  one  had  c\cr  been  a  subject  \\m\ 
that  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  a  physician.  There  were  64  who, 
while  13  frankly  stated  they  thought  it  all  a  fake,  did  not  place  any 
belief  in  the  validity  of  the  phenomena.  It  should  be  noted  in  passing 
that  of  the  31  who  had  witnesscil  an  exhibition  of  hypnosis  8  consid- 
ered it  a  fake  (this  term  was  used  spontaneously  and  was  in  no  wise 
suggested  by  the  wording  of  the  question)  and  but  6  expressed  con- 
fidence in  the  possibility  of  there  really  being  a  bona  fitle  hypnotic 
condition.  There  were  36  who  believed  in  hypnosis.  Of  this  number 
14  thought  the  hypnotist  possessed  some  extraordinary  power  but 
were  unable  to  specify  what  this  power  was  except  one  who  simply 
stated,  "personality;"  to  the  remaimler  it  remained  something  un- 
canny. I-'i^ht  of  those  who  believed  in  the  possibility  of  hypnosis 
thought  not  everybody  could  be  placed  in  that  state  and  5  specifieil 
"weak  will"  or  an  equivalent  expression  as  an  essential  characteristic 
of  a  good  subject. 

Using  the  illustration  Angcll  gives  of  post  hypnotic  phenomena' 

'\„„^U      t      1/       ■'(    li^Mlfrv    fri.iti    Miirliril    Pvvi  lining  V,"   |l     I  ^1. 
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and  asking  if  they  thought  such  a  thing  could  really  happen,  2  of  the 
36  thought  it  could  and  2  of  the  36  thought  it  might,  but  if  it  did  it 
would  be  a  sign  of  mental  weakness.  The  remainder  entertained 
serious  doubts  regarding  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence. 

An  hypnotical  case  of  multiple  personality  much  similar  to  that 
given  by  Angell"  was  given  and  the  degree  of  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  such  a  case  actually  occurring  was  asked. 

20  gave  no  reply. 

49   thought  it  impossible. 

12   thought  it  rarely  possible. 

19   thought  it  possible. 

One  of  the  group  had  been  in  actual  contact  with  a  case  of  multiple 
personality  at  one  time  and  was  interested  in  reading  about  such 
cases. 

The  question  regarding  the  subconscious  was  the  most  difficult 
CO  devise.  The  question  as  it  was  finally  adopted  did  severe  violence 
to  several  aspects  that  are  very  tenderly  regarded  by  those  who  have 
a  scientific  concept  of  this  phase  of  abnormal  psychology  but  it  was 
necessary  in  order  that  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  would  not  con- 
fuse it  with  simple  memory  and  would  understand  more  clearly  the 
aim  of  the  question.  The  answer  to  this  question  was  either  yes  or 
no.  There  were  12  who  replied  in  the  affirmative  and  who  had  a 
more  or  less  vague  concept  of  the  subconscious.  The  reason  they  be- 
lieved there  was  such  a  thing  as  the  subconscious  was  because  2  had 
read  about  such  a  thing  and  the  remaining  10  retrospected  and  applied 
the  question  to  their  past  experience  citing  the  instance  that  led  them 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  subconscious.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  most  of  this  evidence  was  decidedly  unseaworthy. 

So  far  the  results  have  been  mainly  negative.  There  have  been 
but  slightly  developed  concepts  where  they  did  exist  and  in  most  cases 
they  have  not  existed,  or  if  they  have  it  is  only  in  a  badly  distorted 
condition  mutilated  almost  beyond  scientific  recognition.  When  we 
pass  to  occult  manifestations,  however,  the  tendency  is  in  the  other 
direction.  Only  3  questions  were  asked  regarding  supernatural  man- 
ifestations.    These  concerned  spiritualism  and  telepathy. 

"Do  you  think  the  spirits  of  deceased  persons  live  and  can  com- 
municate with  us?"  There  were  58  of  the  group  who  replied  in  the 
affirmative!     Their  belief  in  this  was  justified  as  follows: 


*Ibid,  p.  138. 
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54  had  read  of  instances  of  communication. 
3  had  dreamed  of  the  deceased. 
I  had  actually  been  in  communication. 

The  negative  replies  totaled  39  and  the  remainder  were  non-com- 
mittal. All  but  2  of  the  58  believed  there  were  only  certain  persons 
who  have  the  power  of  getting  into  touch  with  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  and  hold  communion  with  them. 

The  testimony  for  telepathy  was  not  so  overwhelming.  Thirty- 
three  thought  ideas  could  be  transferred  from  one  mind  into  another 
without  any  external  aid.  One  person  gave  as  the  cause  for  his  belief 
a  rather  unusual  coincidence  to  which  he  was  a  party,  but  the  32  took 
refuge  in  the  reading  of  certain  articles  for  their  justification. 

None  of  the  group  had  read  anything  about  hypnosis  or  multiple 
personality.  The  two  who  had  attended  college  had  read  a  little 
regarding  the  subconscious  in  connection  with  a  course  in  psychology. 
Dreams  had  been  the  subject  of  an  article  in  a  Sunday  edition  of  a 
newspaper  which  was  read  by  one  and  3  had  read  in  an  advertising 
folder  concerning  dream  interpretation.  Compare  this  meagre  amount 
with  the  reading  which  was  actually  forced  upon  their  attention  cen- 
tering about  the  occult  phenomena. 

It  will  be  frankly  admitted  that  the  concepts  entertained  by  this 
group  regarding  spiritualism  and  telepathy  are  injurious.  It  must 
also  be  admitted  that  in  general  a  greater  faith  was  shown  in  the 
occult  phenomena  than  in  the  facts  known  to  abnormal  psychology. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  is  in  itself  harmful.  The  fact  that  a  large 
amount  of  space  in  certain  newspapers  and  periodicals  is  featuring 
hypcrnatural  things  tends  to  lend  credence  to  such  impossibilities.  Ab- 
normal psychology,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  remain  more  academic 
and  avoid  all  sensationalism.  There  is  a  fertile  field  for  scmi-pop- 
ular  articles  dealing  with  different  phases  of  abnormal  psychology  so 
written  that  they  will  catch  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  the  man  on  the 
street.  The  function  of  these  would  be  two-fold ;  they  would  aid  in 
up-rooting  certain  unwarranted  concepts  ami  would  add  to  the  stock 
of  working  hypotheses.  The  psychopathologist  and  psychologist 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  relieve  their  minds  of 
controversa!  points  and  produce  something  that  will  aid  in  building 
fuller,  more  accurate  concepts  of  their  science  in  the  mind  of  the  man 
on  the  street.  So  long  as  abnormal  psychology  remains  a  purely 
academic  discipline  it  is  not  fulfilling  its  greatest  mission. 
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ABNORMAL  Psychology  is  by  tradition  the  province  set  apart  to  deal 
with  characteristically  "queer"  reactions  of  the  human  mind,  such  as 
dreams,  emotional  disturbances,  manifestations  of  the  subconscious,  prod- 
igies of  memory  and  all  other  sorts  of  anomalous  phenomena  which  so-called 
Normal  Psychology'  has  overlooked  as  somewhat  too  disturbing  to  the  smooth 
course  of  its  academic  teachings.  In  academic  circles  the  "abnormal"  psycholo- 
gist is — as  the  unfortunate  term  would  imply,  something  of  a  curiosity,  some- 
thing hors  ligne,  and,  as  such,  considered  unable  to  "toe  the  mark"  of  the  ordin- 
ary cut-and-dried  University  psychology.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  the  pursuit 
for  their  own  sake  of  the  subject-matters  of  Abnormal  Psychology  has  afforded 
its  devotees  neither  a  settled  intellectual  habitation  nor  a  definite  scientific  name. 
Yet  these  gypsies  amid  the  staid  hosts  of  psychology  have,  by  dint  of  comparisons, 
obtained  from  the  remoter  fields  of  mental  anomalies,  a  dawning  suspicion  that 
their  own  more  inclusive  point-of-view  may  still  prove  worthy  to  inform  the 
particularistic  standpoints  of  the  psychiatrist,  of  the  psychopathologist,  of  the 
psychoanalyst,  of  the  behaviorist. 

Indeed,  unless  nothing  at  all  can  be  inferred  from  the  history  of  science  aS 
a  whole,  Abnormal  Psychology,  with  its  wider  outlook,  should  furnish  us  with 
a  sort  of  philosophic  prima  or  summary  philosophy  that  would  supply  general 
axioms  for  the  more  particular  propositions  of  the  above  mentioned  specialists. 
That  Abnormal  Psychology'  should  develop  a  characteristic  psychological  critique 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  review  of  these  three  books,  which  by  their  diversity  are 
a  challenge  to  us  to  take  a  unified  view  of  the  phenomena  they  testify  to. 

The  roaming  and  hardy  aventurers  who  go  caravanning  through  the  clinic, 
the  psychological  laboratory,  the  school  room,  the  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded, the  insane  hospital,  the  religious  revival,  the  rehearsal  room  of  the 
child  prodigy,  and  the  open  places  where  "crowd  psychology"  shows  itself  may  be 
presumed  to  personify  Abnormal  Psychology  as  such.  They  possess  a  sort  of 
resultant  personality  with  an  outlook  of  their  own  and  a  cast  of  thought  peculiar 
to  themselves.  Hence,  we  may  speak  of  the  student  of  "queer"  reactions,  of  men- 
tal anomalies,  as  the  Anomalist,  a  man  or  woman  of  definite  experience  in  this 
field  and  opinions  born  of  these  same  experiences.    Indeed,  the  Anomalist  should, 
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ideally,  be  a  person  with  a  balanced  view  of  all  the  phenomena  of  Abnormal 
Psycholog)" — master  of  all,  but  slave  of  none. 

From  this  standpoint  of  Abnormal  Psycholog>,  Richardson's  slender  and 
unpretentious  volume  does  not  seem  very  adventurous.  But  when  contrasted 
with  the  ordinary  cut-and-dried  academic  presentations  of  mental  Anomalisms — 
if  we  may  so  speak — it  is  an  innovation.  It  departs  from  conservative  tactics 
by  virtue  of  dealing  with  human  motive  in  its  more  recondite  phases,  by  spreading 
upon  the  tablets  of  scientific  record  some  things  really  deep  in  human  nature. 

That  is  to  say,  Richardson's  subjects  have  revealed  their  vexations,  their 
moments  of  annoyance,  their  little — and  some  of  their  big — reactions  to  the 
pains  that  have  been  put  upon  them  in  "situations  stimulating  anger." 

The  interest  of  Richardson's  "Psychology  and  Pedagog}'  of  Anger"  is,  un- 
fortunately, ver>-  much  obscured  by  the  almost  damning  deficiencies  in  typo- 
graphic arrangement.  If  we  dip  here  and  there  in  this  booklet  of  one  hundred 
pages,  we  shall  find  ourselves  somewhat  lost  owing  to  the  lack  of  running  heads 
and  section  titles,  needed  to  make  the  subdivisions  of  the  topic  clear.  For  this 
reason,  the  full  tableau  of  Richardson's  topic  analysis  (largely  omitted  in  the 
printing  of  his  book)  may  be  given  here  (p.  413)  to  show  the  essential  nature  of 
his  contribution. 

Richardson  considers  the  emotion  of  anger  as  having  a  beginning,  a  middle 
or  climax,  and  an  after-effect — a  simple  enough  idea,  valuable  not  so  much  for 
its  novelty  as  for  the  fact  that  it  is  a  subdivision  of  the  topic  that  insures  a  fur- 
ther ramification  of  analysis;  thus  guaranteeing  more  intensified  attention  to  the 
phenomena  of  anger. 

The  author's  method  may  best  be  told  in  his  own  words,  lifted  bodily  from 
page  six  as  below : 

Methods. — The  method  in  the  present  study  has  been  to  observe  anger 
introspcctively  as  it  appears  in  every-day  life.  Ten  graduate  students  of  Clark 
University  and  two  persons  outside  of  the  University  volunteered  to  observe  their 
emotions  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  months  and  re|X)rt  to  the  writer  each  day 
from  the  notes  of  their  introspection.  .  .  .  They  were  asked  to  observe  the 
conscious  fore-period  before  the  emotion  begins,  the  development  of  the  nnotion, 
the  disappearance,  the  diminution  the  consciousness  after  the  nnotion  has  dis- 
appeared, which  is  recognized  as  having  been  influenced  by  the  emotion.     .     .     . 

Ten  of  the  observers  were  graduate  men  students  of  psychology.  Seven 
of  these  had  had  considerable  experience  in  introspection  under  controlled  labora- 
tory conditions. 

It  is  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Anomalist,  the  student  of  anomalies,  as 
we  have  called  him  in  previous  reviews,  that  the  study  falls  short.  And  this 
comet  about  from  the  fact  that  the  subjects  in  Richardson's  analysis  did  not  meet 
with  the  extremes  of  emotion  which  serve  to  bring  o»it  the  deeper  characteristics 
of  inttinctivf  reactions,  like  anger.  He  has  not  adventured  far  enough  into  the 
realm  of  study  that  is  characteristically  that  of  the  anomalist,  and  for  which 
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subjects  can  be  obtained  not  among  a  picked  class  of  college  students  (particu- 
larly graduate  students)  but  in  the  slums,  in  the  home  of  ill-controlled  personal- 
ities and  in  the  psychopathic  clinics  of  hospitals.  Richardson  has  collected  what 
came  to  hand  and  analyzed  it  with  sufficient  minuteness.  He  goes  deep  enough 
into  the  details  of  how  Subject  A  and  Subject  B  felt,  but  he  does  not  gather 
these  various  expressions  together  into  a  comprehensive  picture  of  anger.  In 
other  words,  his  collection  of  anger  phenomena  is  extensive  and  varied  enough 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  his  conclusions  suffer  markedly  from  the  tameness  of  the 
situations  that  stimulated  anger,  as  dealt  with  in  these  reports  of  introspectors. 
The  demonstration  of  the  anger-mechanism  operating  at  full  blast  is  thus 
deficient  in  Richardson's  study.  None  of  his  subjects  reveals  that  anger  which 
comports  with  "battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death,"  which  are,  after  all,  phe- 
nomena of  first  rate  interest  to  the  Anomalist.  Yet  his  study  has  the  merit  of 
dealing  pretty  exhaustively  with  "envy,  hatred,  malice  and  all  uncharitableness," 
which  are  by-effects  of  anger  and  part  of  its  phenomena. 

It  is  in  the  third  section  that  Richardson's  adherence  to  normal  material 
(only  in  the  sense  that  his  subjects  are  normal)  makes  itself  felt.  He  would 
have  more  to  say  in  Chaps.  3,  4  and  5  about  the  aftermath  of  anger  (Chap.  3 
Disappearance  of  Anger,  Chap.  4  Conscious  After  Effects)  if  he  had  dealt  with  a 
serious  quarrel  among  his  subjects  and  had  followed  the  conscious  after-effects 
into  the  realm  so  familiar  to  the  anomalist  in  psychology,  of  the  grievance,  the 
mania  for  revenge  and  so  on.  He  might  have  added  to  Conscious  After-Effects 
(Chap.  4)  a  third  section  entitled  (as  the  anomalist  would  have  it)  "Feud,  Ven- 
detta and  Neurosis."  Even  with  his  normal  subjects,  he  might  have  found 
more  to  say  about  the  subconscious  aftermath  of  anger — say,  from  dreams. 

From  the  standpoint  of  broadening  the  appeal  of  Abnormal  Psychology, 
Richardson's  deficiencies  are  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  completed  an  outline  and  study  of  emotion,  looked  at  from  the  angle  of 
established  psychology.  Richardson  has  not  slighted  the  prevailing  tendency  to 
study  mind  from  the  standpoint  of  situation  and  response,  and  he  has  made  n 
very  suggestive  delineation  of  the  "situation  that  stimulates  anger." 

He  has  also  contributed,  in  the  second  section,  to  what  may  prove  to  be  a  val- 
uable compromise  between  the  ideals  of  the  radical  group  in  psychology  known  as 
bchaviorists,  and  those  who  arc  not  satisfied  with  the  rigid  cxclusiveness  of 
behaviorism,  by  entitling  his  second  chapter:  "The  Behavior  of  Consciousness." 
If  wc  admit  "behaviour  of  consciousness,"  then  the  way  is  open  for  a  com- 
plete reconciliation  Ixrtwccn  those  who  make  behaviour  their  object  of  study  and 
those  who  still  cling  to  "introspection,"  One  cannot,  of  course,  exactly  com- 
pare Richardson's  gathering  of  examples  showing  the  "behaviour  of  conscious- 
new"  in  anger  with  the  studies  of  Cannon  showing  the  "angry"  behaviour  of 
tay  the  adrenal  gland  in  the  case  of  a  cat  that  is  being  barked  at  by  a  dog. 
But — ^with  the  exception  of  the  lack  of  the  printer's  art  to  bring  out  the  Intel- 
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lectual  values — Richardson  does  give  particular  attention  to  exhibiting  the  effects 
that  go  to  make  up  the  response  of  consciousness  to  anger  situations. 

In  general,  the  plan  of  the  study  of  the  "Behaviour  of  Consciousness"  is 
worthy  of  imitation  by  other  students  who  may  wish  to  continue  an  analysis  of 
emotion  from  the  psycholexic  standpoint,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  derivation  of  the 
words  imply,  emphasizing  the  variety  and  scope  of  facts  "gathered"  (legomen) 
rather  than  what  can  be  "measured"  (metro). 

The  importance  of  Abnormal  Psychology  to  education  is  brought  to  our 
attention  by  Richardson's  animadversions  in  Cap.  5  concerning  the  emotional 
function,  as  also  in  his  preface  by  his  references  to  Aristotle.  The  question  is 
inevitably  raised  in  one's  mind  as  to  whether  a  more  intensive  study  of  anger 
and  other  emotions  would  not  also  represent  an  intensive  contribution  to  educa- 
tion. 

Richardson's  work  may  be  called  an  innovation  because  it  may  help  other 
academic  psychologists  (i.  e.  affiliated  with  universities  in  methods  or  employment) 
to  realize  that  they,  too,  can  handle  with  dignity  and  without  the  much  too- 
feared  luridness  of  Psychoanalysis  some  other  one  of  the  human  passions.  And 
although  Psychoanalysis  is  supposed  to  have  paid  more  than  enough  attention  to 
the  sex  life,  it  would  be  amusing  to  have  the  world  discover  the  inadequacy  of 
the  Freudian  cult,  if  a  psychologist  in  academic  circles  should  have  the  courage 
to  publish  on  the  plan  of  Richardson  an  analysis  of  the  falling-in-love  experiences 
of  say  twenty  selected  subjects  in  either  sex  at  a  co-educational  institution. 

THE  STRIKING  thing  is  (for  the  Anomalist)  that,  in  these  three  books, 
not  only  does  Richardson  stress  Aristotle's  principle  of  the  education  of  the 
emotions,  Wut  that  this  suggestion  forms  the  main  current  underlying  Wilfred 
Lay's  work  on  the  "Child's  Unconscious  Mind"  and  also  is  frequently  adverted 
to  by  Goddard,  especially  in  his  conclusions  to  "The  Psychology  of  the  Normal 
and  Subnormal."  It  is  the  topic  now  coming  to  be  called  "mental  engineering" 
or  better  "mind  husbandry."  Thus  we  see  exemplified  the  striving  of  the 
constructive  temperament  of  the  educator,  who  must  rely  on  something  not  alto- 
gether scientific.  For  we  may  truly  say  of  Education  what  Morton  Prince  has 
said  of  Re-education  (in  the  neurosis),  namely  that  it  is  a  task  of  Art,  not  of 
Science. 

These  three  books  may  thus  be  appraised — and  praised — as  weighted  mainly 
with  constructive  thought,  looking  toward  the  building  of  character,  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  the  emotional  life.  Our  authors  echo,  almost  word  for  word, 
the  statement  of  Descartes,  when  he  penned  the  opening  sentences  of  his  "Treatise 
on  the  Passions" : — 

"There  is  nothing  more  clearly  evinces  the  Learning  which  we  receive  from 
the  Ancients  to  be  defective,  than  what  thy  have  written  concerning  the  Passions. 
For  although  it  be  a  matter  the  understanding  whereof  hath  ever  been  hunted 
after,  and  that  it  seems  to  be  none  of  the  hardest,  because  every  one  feeling  them 
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in  himself,  need  not  borrow  foreign  observations  to  discover  their  nature.  Yet 
what  the  Ancients  have  taught  concerning  them,  is  so  little,  and  for  the  most  part 
so  little  credible,  that  I  cannot  hope  to  draw  nigh  truth,  but  bj'  keeping  aloof  oflE 
from  those  roades  which  they  followed.  Wherefore  1  shall  here  be  forced  to 
write  in  such  a  sort,  as  if  I  treated  of  a  matter  never  before  handled."  (P.  i. 
"The  Passions  of  the  Soule,"  London,  1650). 

It  follows  from  this  precedent  in  the  study  of  the  emotions  that  the  three 
works  of  Richardson,  of  Lay  and  Goddard,  are  in  some  sense,  more  or  less  un- 
wittingly harking  back  to  DesCartes'  psychology  of  the  emotions  and  attempting 
to  resume  this  study  in  the  same  spirit  that  has  made  the  Cartesian  treatise  a 
monument  of  suggestiveness.  Let  us  hope  that  the  suggestions  in  these  works 
mature  better  and  secure  more  general  consumption  than  similar  progressive 
ideas  have  obtained  in  the  last  three  centuries. 

DesCartes  himself  proposed  that  we  advance  toward  a  definite  goal  of  im- 
proving the  nature  of  man  by  mind-husbandry,  not  through  the  archaic  devices 
of  the  ferrule  on  the  pupil's  hand  or  the  rope's  end  on  the  sailor  boy's  back,  but 
through  a  technical  process  deliberately  in  keeping  with  available  knowledge  of 
the  nervous  mechanism.  This  is  the  crucial  pojnt;  and  this  old  idea  of  mind- 
training  must  be  continually  refurnished  with  its  modern  implications,  as  tiiese 
three  books  in  their  measure  do. 

This  progressive  technique  of  training  has  indeed  already  been  endowed  by 
Dr.  Morton  Prince  with  a  definite  name.  He  designates  the  scientific  develop- 
ment of  habits  and  the  training  of  the  emotions  by  the  name  of  "complex  build- 
ing" (See  "The  Unconscious,"  1914).  This  comports  with  a  clarified  conception 
of  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  a  mental  reaction  and  a  visualization  of  the 
operations  in  the  nervous  channels  or  neurograms.  At  the  same  time,  he  recog- 
nizes that  the  morbid  complexes  on  which  the  psycho-analytic  school  have  written 
so  strikingly  are  not  to  be  set  apart  from  normal  mechanisms  in  which  "Com- 
plexes" (as  normal  systems  of  memories  or  habits)  may  be  operating  in  less  lurid 
fashion. 

The  author  of  "The  Child's  Unconscious  Mind"  is  mori'  deliberately  con- 
cerned with  the  improvement  of  methods  of  training  thi-  human  being,  than 
the  other  tw(»  writers.  He  docs  not  attempt  a  book  in  that  tone  of  laboratory 
experimentation  which  Richardson  maintains  throughout,  nor  docs  he  assume  to 
be  writing  a  tcxt-lwMik  as  Goddard  dors. 

The  sub-title  is  "The  Relation  of  INychoanalysis  to  Kducation,  a  Hook  for 
Teachers  and  Parents."  As  such,  it  may  be  recommended  to  both  these  classes  of 
readers,  provided  they  will  take  it  with  a  grain  of  salt.  The  necessary  sprinkling 
of  salt  should  come  from  the  continual  remembrance  that  this  writer  is  essen- 
tially a  convert  to  the  well-known  Freudian  theories,  and  that  he  is  trying  to 
gjvc  them  fruitful  application  in  his  own  particular  field,  which  is  that  of  Edu- 
cation. As  the  author  of  Man's  Unconscious  Conflict"  he  gave  a  pretty  expres- 
sion of  the  Freudian  viewpoint  concerning  the  mure  inaccessible  regions  of  the 
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soul.  He  described  an  Olympus,  as  it  were,  of  the  Nervous  System  where  the 
various  psychoanalytic  gods  and  demi-gods  continually  disport  themselves  under 
the  name  of  Libido,  Endopsychic  Censor,  Repression,  Sublimation,  Regression 
and  the  like.  And,  in  true  mythological  style,  he  described  their  disputes 
for  the  governance  of  the  mind — the  great  occasion  of  Man's  Unconscious  Con- 
flict. 

With  this  successful  beginning  made,  it  was  natural  that  Lay  should  wish 
to  carry  over  his  interpretation  of  the  Unconscious  Conflict  into  the  field  of  child 
training.  In  any  case,  the  anomalies  of  mental  growth  are  best  exhibited  from 
the  angle  of  child-study.    His  introduction  shows  this  very  clearly: 

"A  deeper  knowledge  than  ever  before  is  now  possible  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  child,  and  with  it  the  nature  of  the  problems  of  education." — "The  new 
knowledge  is  a  knowledge  of  a  hitherto  unexplored,  or  at  least  unsuccessfully 
explored,  stratum  of  the  mind,  as  evident  in  the  child  as  in  the  adult,  and  in  the 
child  more  controllable  than  in  the  adult,  because  more  fluent,  less  fixed  and 
crystallized."  (p.  i ). 

His  conception  of  the  "method  of  the  newer  psychology"  (p.  1)  appears,  how- 
ever, rather  perfunctory,  for  what  he  himself  applies  is  not  the  standard  method 
of  Science,  but  distinctly  the  dogmas  of  Psychoanalysis. 

THE    CATACOMBS    OF    THOUGHT 

Touching  the  technique  of  complex-building  we  may  question  whether  Lay 
can  justify  the  psycho-analytic  methods  of  approaching  this  task  as  sufficiently 
rigorous.  In  this  field,  we  face  a  scantiness  of  well-thought-out  principles  of 
SYNTHESIS,  similar  to  the  deficiencies  of  analysis  that  Descartes  contemplated 
about  A.  D.  1640,  when  he  wrote  his  "Passions  de  I'Ame."  Indeed  Abnormal 
Psychology  is  only  just  now  bringing  into  clearness  the  conception  of  the  Auto- 
matic Self  which  Huxley's  Essays  brought  to  the  attention  of  scientific  thinkers, 
after  Darwin's  researches  had  revived  the  topic  of  Animal  Automatism. 

If  Lay  adhered  to  the  mainly  physiological  conceptions  of  the  Automatic 
Self,  in  the  style  and  mode  of  Thomas  Huxley,  instead  of  plunging  into  disquisi- 
tions on  the  varieties  and  combinations  of  conscious,  subconscious  and  uncon- 
scious processes,  he  would  have  left  an  impression  of  greater  clearness  upon  the 
reader.  As  it  is,  his  dealing  with  the  Subconscious  is  marred  by  an  almost 
amusing  adherence  to  old-style  philosophy,  in  place  of  modern  physiology — 
which  he  scarcely  touches  at  all.  This  is  indicated  by  his  ringing  the  changes  on 
all  the  possible  combinations  and  permutations  of  Subconsciousness  and  Con- 
sciousness that  could  conceivably  go  to  make  up  a  given  mental  state.  And  he 
accomplishes  very  little  thereby,  except  a  good  imitation  of  an  old-style  exercise 
for  turning  a  syllogism  every-which-way !  Thus  he  takes  the  present  provisional 
term  "the  Subconscious"  and  its  derivatives  too  seriously. 

Some  day,  let  us  have  a  round-table  conference  where  leading  gentlemen 
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interested  in  the  sub-cellars  of  the  mind  shall  come  to  an  agreement  to  intend  or 
mean  the  same  thing  when  they  use  the  same  word.  As  yet  neither  we  nor  Lay 
possess  the  advantage  of  clear  terms  on  this  topic. 

There  are  other  things  in  his  book  that  he  deals  with  much  more  successfully 
than  with  the  attempt  to  give  a  systematic  view  of  the  relation  between  conscious- 
ness and  subconsciousness.  In  practical  things  like  the  mechanism  of  blame  he 
"comes  out  strong"  with  cautions  about  the  teacher's  attitude,  of  which  an 
instance  is  the  following: 

"The  attributing  of  blame  to  anyone  is  concentrating  attention  on  the  de- 
structive aspect  of  the  act,  magnifying  it  in  a  way  gratifying  to  him.  and  satis- 
fying his  desire  for  personal  attention,  blaming  anyone  for  what  he  has  done 
once  or  habitually  does  is  a  very  irrational  procedure  for  a  teacher  who  believes 
that  many  acts  are  caused  by  unconscious  thoughts,  for  the  reason  that  no  person 
who  has  not  been  introduced  to  his  own  unconscious  and  shown  a  method  of  con- 
trolling it,  can  be  held  responsible  for  what  it  makes  him  do.  This  fact  does  not 
release  a  pupil  from  real  responsibility  for  his  conscious  acts  done  from  conscious 
thoughts.  It  only  places  responsibility  for  certain  errors  where  responsibility 
really  belongs,  if  causation  by  the  unconscious  thoughts  involve  any  responsi- 
bility."    (The  Child's  Unconscious  Mind,  p.  125). 

The  author's  illustrations  of  blunders  and  lapses  show  us  that  he  is  at  home 
in  Psychoanalysis;  he  gives  enough  illustrative  material  to  make  his  text  interest- 
ing. In  delving  into  unconscious  mental  processes  he  tries  to  give  personal  obser- 
vations whenever  possible.  His  work  is  addressed  to  teachers  and,  so  far  as  lies 
within  his  power,  he  supplies  definitions  to  make  the  study  easy.  He  earns  our 
gratitude  in  this  way  by  his  effort  at  definiteness,  ami,  further,  by  avoiding  the 
excessive  reliance  of  psychoanalysts  (for  their  illustrations)  upon  citations  of 
history  and  literary  works  and  upon  quotations  of  poetry. 

THE  QUESTION   OF  VERBALISM 

Lay's  difficulty  is  that  he  has  too  much  to  say:  more  than  our  inadequ.itc 
science  can  accommodate  in  its  present  vocabulary.  This,  indeed,  is  unfortun- 
ately the  condition  of  affairs  that  compels  Lay  to  beat  out  a  few  simple  Freudian 
conceptions  into  a  pie  for  the  whole  .school  tea-party.  Considering  the  difficulty 
of  such  a  thing  he  dors  it  very  well,  but  the  crust  breaks  down  every  now  and 
then;  thus,  actually  the  weakness  and  lack  of  cohesiveness  of  the  Freudian  form- 
ulations are  very  well  depicted.  He  docs  furnish  a  sort  of  a  language,  or  marks 
to  call  things  by,  that  can  be  made  to  contain  some  very  helpful  ideas  in  child- 
trainint;. 

He  deserves  to  be  commended  for  making  a  striking  pnictical  presentation, 
on  the  platform  of  a  s*)mewhat  shaky  scientific  cult  like  Psychoanalysis. 

Of  course  the  great  trouble  (and  this  book  shows  it  up)  is  that  the  Kreudi;»n 
conceptions  do  not  really  fit  very  well  into  the  scheme  of  normal  life:  "Sublima- 
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tion"  is  an  involved  conception,  obscuring  the  fact  that  what  it  really  implies  is 
re-education  out  of  bad  habits;  lapses  and  blunders  do  not  always  signify  troubh 
in  the  "unconscious"  wishes,"  but  may  be  mere  fatigue  (and,  as  such  quite  dif- 
ferently of  interest  to  the  teacher)  ;  Resistance  and  Transference  are  one-sided 
notions  that  the  teacher  can  take  too  literally  from  psychoanalysts.  In  result,  by 
talcing  too  much  for  granted  from  Psychoanalysis  Lay's  system  for  explaining  the 
unconscious  mental  life  is  weak  in  many  spots,  from  the  standpoint  of  pure  sci- 
ence. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  how  long  this  system  will  help  us  when  the 
capacity  is  tested  beyond  its  present  limited  requirements  for  satisfying  the 
beginner.  But  even  if  Lay's  application  of  the  Freudian  method  to  Education 
should  be  temporary  it  will  still  have  served  some  purpose  in  bringing  the  uncon- 
scious life  of  the  child  to  the  fore-consciousness  of  teacher  and  parent.  The  real 
application  of  Abnormal  Psychology  to  education  is  a  long  way  off  and  when  it 
comes  it  will  have  to  be  something  more  mechanistic  than  Lay  has  been  able  to 
supply  for  complex-building. 

To  many  this  book  will  be  a  "revelation"  from  the  fact  that  it  asks  the 
parent  and  the  teacher  to  conceive  at  all  that  there  is  a  "Hinterland"  to  be 
explored  in  the  mind.     (Lay  quoting  H.  G.  Wells). 

Teachers  may  well  use  it  as  a  vade  mecum  in  exploring  the  "deeper  strata" 
of  their  pupil's  mind.  Systematic  correctness  is  not  the  first  need  at  this  stage  of 
Abnormal  Psychology.  The  main  thing  is  observation  and  again  observa- 
tion of  mental  phenomena,  of  what  lies  back  of  a  given  act  in  the  schoolroom 
or  on  the  play-ground.  The  volume  abounds  in  sincere  searchings  after  the  es- 
sential and  informative  truths  of  human  nature  in  its  below-the-surface  sense. 
And  the  reviewer  pays  his  respects  to  the  earnest  purpose  that  underlies  this 
resume  of  what  Psychoanalysis  can  suggest  to  the  teacher. 

ANYTHING  that  Goddard  writes  is  likely  to  be  of  interest:    has  not  the 
author  of   "the  Kallikak  family"    (something  everybody  can  understand) 
earned  the  right  to  many  a  success  d'  estime,  if  nothing  more? 

His  pronouncements  in  normal  and  subnormal  psychology  adopt  a  tone  of 
finality  that  is  fitting  to  the  role  of  a  text-book.  Goddard  seems,  in  last  analysis, 
to  be  no  less  interested  in  complex  building  than  Lay,  His  preface  states  tlic 
important  things  to  be  considered  as  (a)  concept  of  mind  unity  and  (b)  study 
of  the  emotions.  But  whereas  Lay  essentially  presents  to  us  a  study  of  the  way 
and  the  form  in  which  Complexes  have  builded  themselves  into  the  child's 
consciousness  or  subconsciousness  (as  the  case  may  be),  Goddard  is  concerned 
in  trying  to  make  us  visualize  the  physiological  conditions.  That  great  tangle 
of  fibres  in  which  complexes  can  be  developed  is  discussed  by  him  with  surprising 
directness,  in  the  first  chapter.  This  leads  directly  to  the  "subnormal"  and  the 
topic  of  how  the  subnormal  individual's  brain  finds  itself  limited  in  constructing 
enough   complexes  for  the  business  of  Adaptation.     This  may  prove  a  more 
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than  usually  vivid  warning  for  too  sanguine  practitioners  of  complex-building, 
or  re-education. 

In  a  sense,  Goddard  apologizes  in  advance  for  any  misfit  between  his  text- 
book and  the  province  of  the  Abnormal  in  general  by  a  title  narrowing  it  down 
to  the  Subnormal  branch. 

It  is  a  textbook  that  is  likely  to  hasten  the  popularization  of  Abnormal  Psy- 
chology- as  a  science  destined  to  take  more  closely  into  account  than  even  Goddard 
does  the  relation  between  mental  anomalies  and  the  nervous  mass.  But  that 
Neurology^  is  not  ready  for  even  his  degree  of  simplification  is  more  than  evident. 

Goddard's  slashing  way  of  settling  involved  strands  of  opinion  gives  refresh- 
ing support  to  the  dictum  of  a  very  successful  class-room  exponent  of  modern 
physiology.  We  quote  from  memory  a  remark  of  Dr.  Burton-Opitz  of  Colum- 
bia University: — 

"I  want  them  to  understand  Physiology  and  not  simply  be  able  to  talk  about 
it.  I  want  them  to  get  into  the  spirit  of  analyzing  the  bodily  mechanism.  And  to 
simplify  things  (whenever  I  think  it  will  help)  I  tell  the  story  wron</:  and,  then 
when  they  are  ready  for  it,  I  go  back  to  the  topic  and  put  in  the  corrections." 

This  is  what  Goddard  in  a  measure  does.  He  treats  many  things  on  this 
plan  that  the  "end  justifies  the  means."  The  University  laboratories  are  likely 
to  protest  against  some  of  his  too  ready  simplifications. 

The  "philosophy  of  the  organism"  is  well-represented  by  Mosso's  "Mechan- 
ism of  the  P2motions"  in  the  Appendix.  But  the  relative  value  of  different 
trends  of  opinion  and  different  modes  of  approach  to  the  problem  of  Psydiology 
receive  scant  attention.  The  Appendix  also  contains  an  excellent  Bibliography, 
well  arranged.  The  summaries  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  a 
valuable  addition  to  this  text-book;  and  the  illustrations  throughout  are  good, 
with  explanations  suitably  attached. 

Although  headed  for  simplicity,  (joddard  omits  a  very  possible  simplification 
in  his  language  by  failing  to  employ  the  word  neurogrnm ,  already  sufficiently  made 
known  by  Prince;  he  uses  the  term  ntnroue-pattern.  This  conforms  of  course 
to  the  employment  of  the  term  neururgic  pattern,  by  Henry  Rutgers  Marshall, 
and  to  the  further  use  of  a  similar  term  "nct'ton  pnttern"  by  a  psychophysiologist 
like  W.  B.  Cannon,  also  the  term  behavior  pattern  by  the  Behaviorist  School. 

Goddard  could  very  well  have  increased  the  definiteness  of  his  presentation 
by  building  up  his  conception  of  mental  action  on  its  physical  side  in  harmonv 
with  the  "neurogram  concept"  of  Prince.  It  c«)uld  be  linked  up  with  the  be- 
havior of  cunftciousneM.  Even  as  it  is,  with  a  little  labor  of  cross-referencing  to 
other  work*  on  the  phynical  basis  of  cerebration,  we  could  easily  develop  God- 
dard's text-b<H)k  into  an  excellent  stepping  stone  by  which  the  neiirogr.iphic  con- 
ception mi|2;ht  croM  the  threshold  of  classroom  consciousness. 

Goddard  has  treated  too  cavalierly  the  s.'icro-sanct  question  of  human 
T-H-O-U-c-H-T  which  he  spells  T-H-()-T.  When  we  first  saw  this  barbarism 
at  the  head  of  two  of  his  chapters,  which  deal  with  tiie  process  of  mentation,  we 
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felt  suddenly  transported  to  the  realm  of  tomfoolery.  This  is  a  sample  of  the 
startling  practices  in  "cutting  corners"  that  confer  upon  this  book  a  simplified- 
spelling  aspect — an  aspect  that  arouses  an  unnecessary  distrust  of  the  scientific 
steadiness  of  the  author. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Anomalist,  who  is  delighted  to  see  the  Gordian- 
knots  of  psychophysical  parellelisms  irreverently  cut  in  twain  and  who  is  anxious 
to  see  the  chariot  of  academic  Psychology  used  as  a  vehicle  to  garner  the  fruits 
of  experiences  in  the  province  of  the  Abnormal  rather  than  treated  as  an  exhibit 
in  a  museum,  it  would  seem  that  Goddard  had  constructed  a  very  good  text  book^ 
In  common  parlance,  it  ought  to  make  professors  no  less  than  students  "sit  up  and 
take  notice." 

IT  IS  for  what  these  works  look  forward  to  that  they  are  valuable  rather  than 
for  such  finished  products  as  they  have  to  offer.  The  reader  will  have  his  mind 
prepared  for  the  day  when  Abnormal  Psychology  shall  have  become  a  science 
more  exactly  and  pointedly  adjusted  to  its  task.  So  far,  they  suggest  with  one 
voice  although  in  quite  different  tone-qualities  what  this  task  should  be:  the 
correction  or  rectification  of  aberrant  human  thought  and  character.  In  different 
degrees,  they  focus  upon  the  fundamental  theme  of  the  control  of  the  emotional 
life.  This  is  a  subject  left  too  much  to  the  usually  bootless  presentations  of  novel- 
ists and  dramatic  writers,  or  moving  picture  producers. 

Interest  in  the  emotions  is  still  in  its  spectacular  phase  and,  as  Richardson 
reminds  us,  the  education  of  the  emotions  has  been  advocated  for  ages  without 
any  distinct  advance  of  scientific  technique  being  registered  in  this  domain. 

Why  the  emotions  fail  to  enter  the  realm  of  scientific  management  and  edu- 
cational piece-work,  in  human  engineering,  may  be  gleaned  by  perusing  these 
three  books.     Each  contribution  is  a  partial  response  to  the  inquiry : — 

Richardson,  by  his  reports  of  introspectors,  wittingly  and  unwittingly  show? 
what  limitations  there  are  to  the  knowledge  to  be  had  about  even  one  emotion, 
unless  one  is  willing  to  go  "out  of  bounds"  academically  and  follow  the  methods 
of  the  psychological  gypsy  we  have  supposed  the  enthusiastic  Anomalist  to  be. 
One  must  study  emotion  on  the  spot  in  real  life,  not  merely  from  a  laboratory 
deskj  with  data  handed  in  by  subjects — self-consciously  such. 

Lay  shows  us  unconsciously  that  in  spite  of  the  much  more  grasping  methods 
of  fact-collecting  adopted  by  psychoanalysts  and  their  ilk  (who  deal  with  emo- 
tionalized people  in  the  raw  individually  and  not  in  statistical  masses)  still  the 
intellectual  discipline  of  workers  outside  regular  Psychology  fails  to  co-ordinate 
the  data  of  Abnormal  Psychology. 

Goddard,  (being  accustomed  to  putting  things  in  words  of  one  syllable  for 
and  concerning  the  feeble-minded)  as  if  careless  of  fine  distinctions,  sweepingly 
lays  down  a  concrete  foundation  for  Abnormal  Psychology  by  which  the  student 
may  hope  to  place  on  a  sort  of  common  ground  the  various  offerings  that  crop 
up  in  one  or  another  of  the  special  fields  of  Abnormal  Psychology. 

L.    H.    HORTON. 
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Dynamic  Psychology.  By  Robert  Sessions  Wood  worth,  Ph.  D. 
Columbia  University  Press,  New  York,  1918.     Pp.  210.     Price  :5i.50. 

Professor  Woodworth  begins  this  revision  and  enlargement  of  his  Jesup 
Lectures  for  1916-1917  by  presenting  a  brief  description  of  the  many  streams  of 
thought  and  investigation  that  have  united  to  form  the  modern  movement  of 
psycholog}'.  As  one  of  the  oldest,  most  independent,  and  influential  of  the  orig- 
inal sources  from  which  this  movement  has  developed,  he  would  place  abnormal 
or  pathological  psychology,  as  illustrated  by  the  early  work  of  Pinel  and  the 
modern  contributions  of  such  men  as  Binet.  He  concludes  that  "brass  instrument 
psycholog>',"  to  use  an  expression  of  William  James,  is  but  a  small  and  over- 
emphasized part  of  the  whole  modern  movement  in  this  science. 

In  a  lecture  on  "The  Problems  and  Methods  of  Psychology"  the  extreme 
behaviorist  is  criticised  for  wishing  to  exclude  a  legitimate  method  and  object  of 
study  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  introspectionist  who  would  exclude 
the  study  of  behavior  by  objective  methods  is  considered  equally  at  fault.  Both 
methods  of  attack  have  yielded  rich  results.  It  is  a  question  of  emphasis.  In 
reality,  much  of  the  experimental  work  done  from  the  time  of  Fechner  to  the 
present  has  really  been  on  human  behavior  and  only  incidentally,  if  at  all,  on 
consciousness.  If  certain  secondary  criteria  are  excluded,  there  is  practically  no 
difference  between  the  simpler  forms  of  introspection  and  ordinary  objective 
observation.  However,  according  to  Professor  Woodworth,  the  description  of 
consciousness  from  the  introspective  or  behavioristic  point  of  view  is  not  the  real 
aim  of  the  workers  in  this  science.  From  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  to  the 
present-day  workers  "the  actual  interests  of  psychologists,  as  revealed  by  tiii* 
problems  taken  up,  have  centered  on  the  problem  of  cause  and  effect,"  /.  e., 
dynamics,  the  same  phase  that  interests  the  beginner  in  psychology.  Conscious- 
ness and  behavior,  separately  or  together,  do  not  provide  a  coherent  system  for 
the  casual  treatment  of  the  mental  side  of  vital  activity. 

For  dynamic  psychology  there  are  two  problems,  that  of  "mechanism"  ami 
"drive," — how  is  a  thing  done,  and  what  causes  it  to  be  done?  While  "drive" 
or  "motive"  is  usually  considered  as  something  external.  Professor  Woodworth, 
by  employing  the  physiological  facts  of  reinforcement  and  inhibition,  prepares 
the  way  for  a  conception  of  inner  motive.  Reinforcement  and  inhibition  show 
to  him  conclusively  that  one  nerve  center  is  able  to  furnish  drive  for  another. 
"Thus,  though  the  drive  for  nerve  activity  may  be  ultimately  external,  at  any 
.one  moment  there  are  internal  sources  of  influence  furnishing  drive  to  other  parts 
of  the  »y»tem."  Therefore,  "drive"  is  not  essentially  distinct  from  "mechanism," 
and  it  is  ari^ed  that  any  mechanisms,  particularly  those  directed  towards  con- 
•ummatory  reactions,  come  to  act  as  drives. 

In  the  third  lecture  or  chapter,  "Native  Equipment  of  Man,"  which  is  per- 
haps mo»t  characteristic  of  this  contribution  to  dynamic  psychology  by  Professor 
Woodworth,  native  equipment  is  held  to  include  "aptitudes  or  'gifts'  for  certain 
activities,  or  for  dealing  with  certain  classes  of  things."    These  native  capacities 
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are  set  off  from  instincts  in  that  they  do  not  have  ready-made  reactions  to  stimuli. 
Hence  these  mechanisms  are  only  gradually  developed  through  the  experience  and 
learning  of  the  individual.  Professor  Woodworth  stresses  the  important  driving 
povi^ers  of  these  mechanisms  developed  on  natural  capacities  of  the  individual  for 
dealing  with  certain  classes  of  objective  material,  e.  g.,  machinery,  mathematics, 
and  music,  and  would  list  them  as  belonging  to  the  prime  movers  of  human 
action,  contrary,  he  thinks,  to  the  commonly  accepted  view  of  motivation.  In 
fact,  he  states  that  the  definite  aim  of  this  book  is  to  show  how  such  mechanisms 
are  powerful  drives  and  that  any  mechanism,  once  it  is  aroused,  is  capable  of  fur- 
nishing its  own  drive  and  also  of  lending  drive  to  other  connected  mechanisms, 
and  this  wholly  aside  from  the  "overhead  power  system  of  the  instincts."  Inci- 
dentally, this  point  of  view  leads  him  to  insist  that  the  organism  is  not  naturally 
inert  to  the  high  degree  signified  by  certain  psychopathologists. 

In  lectures  on  "Acquired  or  Learned  Equipment,"  "The  Factor  of  Selection 
and  Control,"  and  "The  Factor  of  Originality,"  Professor  Woodworth  further 
develops  his  conception  of  drive.  It  is  wholly  impossible  for  him  to  believe  that 
the  industry  of  the  genius  is  driven  from  hunger  or  sex  or  rivalry  or  any  of  this 
class  of  prime  movers.  The  attitude  of  play  characteristic  of  genius  is  cited  us 
demonstrating  that  the  activity  contains  the  drive  within  itself. 

Experimental  psychology  has  treated  of  mechanisms  more  than  of  drives. 
On  the  contrary,  psychopatholog}'  concerns  itself  more  with  drive  than  with 
mechanism.  Consequently  the  author  finds  much  in  "abnormal  behavior"  that 
is  of  importance  for  his  view  of  motivation.  The  feeble  minded  are  not  only 
lacking  in  drive  but  also  in  mechanism,  and  since  these  are  not  fundamentally 
different,  if  they  can  be  taught  mechanism,  they  will  thus  be  provided  with  motiv- 
ation. The  delusion  of  the  paranoiac,  initiated  by  some  normal  (instinctive) 
drive,  becomes  crystallized  through  the  process  of  trial  and  error  and  comes  to  act 
as  a  drive,  on  its  own  account  facilitating  and  inhibiting  actions  and  perceptions 
that  would  otherwise  be  possible  but  not  probable. 

The  author  finds  many  reasons  for  disagreeing  with  the  Freudian  psychol- 
ogy and  carefully  criticises  its  conceptions  of  suppression  and  sublimation.  Al- 
though regarding  the  sex  impulse  as  a  prime  mover,  he  is  convinced  that  if  this 
impulse  alone  were  in  action,  the  resulting  behavior  of  the  organism  would 
usually  be  much  more  direct.  Many  social  amusements  undoubtedly  draw  the 
sex  motives  into  their  service  to  add  spice  to  play,  but  without  other  drives  even 
the  amusement  of  dancing  would  not  exist.  Since  this  is  true  of  behavior  that 
is  obviously  sexual,  or  may  be  given  such  an  interpretation,  "it  can  scarcely  be  less 
true  in  behavior  that  seems  to  be  fundamentally  driven  by  quite  other  motives." 
If  the  mechanisms  developed  by  the  abnormal  individual,  whether  genius  or 
insane,  thus  prove  capable  of  supplying  drive  in  and  of  themselves,  it  would 
seem  that  it  is  characteristic  of  all  mechanism  whether  with  abnormal  or  normal 
individuals  that  they  should  become  drives,  and  consideration  of  them  as  such  is, 
he  believes,  of  greatest  importance  for  dynamic  psychology. 
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This  nicely  made  and  very  acceptable  volume  by  Professor  Woodworth  is 
written  in  a  charming  style ;  it  has  been  rendered  convenient  by  references  and 
index,  and  will  provide  a  useful  auxiliary  text  for  courses  introducing  general 
psycholog}-. 

Nutrition  Laboratory,  Boston.  W.  R.  Miles. 

Human  Psychology.  By  Howard  C.  Warren,  Stuart  Professor  of  Psy- 
cholog>-,  Princeton  University.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  Boston,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  1919.     Pp.  XX,  460;  figs.  68.     Price,  $2.75  net. 

By  way  of  philosophic  contrast,  the  professor  at  Princeton  has  given  the 
world  a  text-book  of  psychology  "with  a  soul"  or  at  least  a  mind — a  mere  detail 
which  Professor  Watson's  materialistic  system  tries  to  do  without,  as  we  have 
just  seen  above.  The  difference  in  the  two  views  (and  the  matter  is  suggestive 
of  the  failure  of  the  master-behaviorist's  definition  of  psychology )  is  expressed  by 
two  sentences  (from  page  29)  :  "Mental  life  consists  in  the  adaptations  of  an 
organism  to  changing  conditions  of  its  environment,  and  the  processes  which 
bring  about  these  adaptations  constitute  experience.  Experience  includes  behav- 
ior and  consciousness — behavior  being  the  action  of  the  creature  upon  his  environ- 
ment, and  consciousness  an  effect  of  environment  on  the  creature."  What  fur- 
ther could  be  sought  for  or  declared  ?  The  organization  of  organisms  is  two 
fold,  vital  and  mental,  the  latter  including  among  other  functions,  rational  action; 
in  man  mental  life  "may  even  replace  the  vital  life  as  the  chief  factor  of  his  ex- 
istence." In  the  very  humble  opinion  of  the  reviewer  this  attitude  represents  the 
rational  ultima  Thule  of  the  infection  (by  no  means  an  epidemic)  with  the 
Bacillus  behavioristicus. 

The  twenty-three  chapters  (four  in  the  appendix)  of  this  excellent  text  by 
the  well-konwn  editor  of  the  Psychological  Review  are  titled  as  follows:  The 
science  of  psychology;  the  organism;  the  neuro-terminal  mechanism;  physiol- 
ogy of  the  neuron;  stimulation,  adjustment,  and  response;  behavior,  (two  chap- 
ters) ;  conscious  experience ;  the  senses  (two  chapters)  ;  the  components  of  men- 
tal states;  primary  mental  states  (two  chapters)  ;  secondary  mental  states, 
(two  chapters);  succession  of  mental  states;  attitudes;  character  and  per- 
sonality; organized  mental  life;  the  mind-body  relation;  mechanism  and  pur- 
pose; neural  activity;  and  the  visual  process.  Directions  for  performing  the 
exercises.  Index  (adequate  l>ecause  detailed).  rwenty-three  "tables"  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book  because  they  are  systematizcrs  and  therefore 
fixers  of  the  learner's  concepts:  "Classification  of  science;  vital  and  mental  func- 
tions; human  reflexes;  human  instincts;  instinctive  tendencies  of  man;  progress 
of  learning;  fundamental  operations  of  conscious  experience;  spectral  lines  and 
color  range;  complementary  colors  ;  classes  of  odors;  threshold  of  intensity  for 
taste;  claANification  of  the  .senses;  clas.ses  of  mental  states;  vahies  of  the  Weber 
constant;  secondary  mental  states;  human  emotions;  classification  of  senti- 
ments; classes  of  associations;  human  attitudes;  human  dispositions;  higher 
human  attitudes;  classification  of  tcm{)craments;   and  visual  phenomena." 
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So  famously  has  Professor  Warren  stated  certain  special  conclusions  regard- 
ing mental  life  which  his  book  has  aimed  to  bring  out,  that  perhaps  we  can  not^ 
do  better  than  to  quote  them  in  full.    They  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  The  mental  life  of  man  and  other  creatures  depends  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  an  inherited  neural  mechanism.  Every  conscious  experience  is  accom- 
panied by  activity  of  the  nervous  system.  Conscious  experiences,  or  mental 
states,  may  be  regarded  as  the  subjective  aspect  of  nerve  activity.  The  complex- 
ity and  effectiveness  of  these  neural  processes  depend  upon  the  degree  of  struc- 
tural organization  of  the  inherited  neuro-terminal  system.  In  man  this  system  is 
highly  organized  ;  it  is  derived  jointly  from  two  parents  and  is  due  in  part  to 
each. 

(2)  Mental  life  depends  also  upon  the  presence  of  an  active  environment 
which  operates  upon  the  neuro-terminal  system  through  the  process  called  stim- 
ulation. The  data  which  enter  into  experience  are  derived  either  directly  or 
indirectly  from  stimuli  outside  the  body,  the  internal  stimuli  being  traceable  ulti- 
mately to  previous  external  stimulation.  In  man  the  social  environment  is  an 
important  factor  in  developing  the  higher  phases  of  mental  life. 

(3)  Mental  life  depends,  accordingly,  upon  the  interaction  of  a  creature 
and  his  environment  by  means  of  a  neuro-terminal  system.  Mental  activity  may 
be  regarded  as  the  stimulative  effect  of  the  environment  upon  the  creature,  with 
the  resulting  responsive  effect  of  the  creature  upon  the  environment  brought 
about  by  neural  processes. 

(4)  Each  specific  manifestation  of  mental  life  may  be  studied  as  a  sequence 
of  stimulation,  adjustment,  and  response;  this  chain  of  processes  constitutes 
behavior.  The  most  important  factor  in  behavior  is  the  adjustment  process;  this 
may  be  studied  by  the  human  individual  through  observation  of  his  own  exper- 
iences. Self-observation  is  examination  of  the  central  adjustment  phenomena  as 
mental  states,  or  conscious  experiences. 

(5)  The  types  of  mental  states  found  in  man  are  a  gradual  growth. 
Even  our  attitudes,  character,  and  personality  undergo  development  during  our 
life-time.  They  are  not  implanted  at  birth,  but  are  formed  by  degrees.  While 
the  mental  states  which  appear  in  the  adult  human  individual  may  be  investigated 
separately  as  static  phenomena,  the  organization  of  mental  life  which  produces 
them  can  only  be  adequately  explained  in  genetic  terms.  Mental  organization 
develops  gradually  in  each  individual;  its  structural  basis  has  evolved  step  by 
step  in  race  history. 

(6)  The  evolution  of  every  structure  and  of  each  type  of  process  con- 
cerned in  mental  life  depends  upon  its  utility.  In  order  to  survive,  an  organism 
must  be  adapted  to  its  environment.  Like  every  other  biological  product  the 
neural  mechanism,  by  whose  operation  experiences  are  organized,  is  believed  to 
have  arisen  originally  through  some  chance  variation — that  is,  through  some 
new  combination  of  factors  in  the  germ  cells.  The  persistence  of  the  new- 
structure  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  individuals  which  possess  it  are  more  fitted 
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to  survive  than  those  in  which  it  is  lacking.  The  same  is  true  of  the  various 
forms  of  experience.  The  higher  types  of  mental  states  (such  as  thought  and 
language)  which  have  grown  up  and  established  themselves  in  the  human  species, 
have  arisen  and  persisted  because  they  proved  useful  in  mediating  between  man 
and  his  environment." 

Altogether,  this  work  is  the  most  inclusive,  the  most  complete,  new  text-book 
of  psycholog)  known  to  the  present  reviewer,  vieing  with  Titchener's  in  this 
respect.  It  appeals  strongly  to  the  practical  pedagogue  because  it  is  arranged 
on  the  principles  of  the  easiest  and  truest  acquirement.  Even  the  saving  and 
important  touch  of  humor  is  present — the  blessed  ten-in-one  oil  which  makes 
learning  a  pleasure,  despite  the  opinion  of  certain  pseudo-dignified  snobs  to  the 
contrary.  The  illustrations  are  excellent  and  some  of  them  original.  Lists  of 
references  extend  the  influence  of  each  chapter.  The  table  of  contents  is  com- 
plete. 

Many  readers,  especially  they  who  are  in  contact  with  many  abnormal 
minds,  will  miss  from  this  work,  so  timely  in  other  respects,  adequate  emphasis 
on  the  dynamic  point  of  view.  Freud's  views  are  briefly  discussed,  but  the  sub- 
conscious aspects  of  mind,  as  presented  by  Ribot,  Bergson  and  sundry  American 
writers,  is  given  scant  discussion.  One  looks  in  vain  for  the  kinesthetic  basis  of 
perception  in  general  (looking,  listening,  sniffing,  tasting,  etc.),  although  nothing 
is  more  essential  for  a  real  understanding  of  the  teleology  of  organism,  no  one 
point  more  indispensable  to  the  sanction  of  the  flesh.  The  dynamic  view-point 
is  present,  but  the  static  notion  somehow  gets  more  notice  than  it  deserves.  Inhi- 
bition is  scantily  discussed ;  on  the  other  hand  the  more  or  less  meaningless  plan 
of  the  areas  of  the  great  cortex  is  given  in  some  detail,  while  the  layer-hypo- 
thesis is  ig,nored. 

On  the  whole,  the  present  reviewer  has  no  hesitation  in  believing  this  work 
the  most  complete  text-book  of  psychology  for  the  use  of  all  who  need  a  real 
text-book  of  the  science  that  has  been  recently  placed  on  the  market.  The  neuro- 
psychiatrist  and  the  psychopathologist  any  more  than  the  college  student  can  not 
afford  to  long  remain  without  its  far-reaching  substance. 

George  Van  Ness  Dharborn. 
Sargent  Normal  School. 

Ni:RVii  Lo.NTROL  AND  How  TO  CiAiN  1t.  Hy  n.  Aildiiigton  Mrucc.  Pub- 
lished by  Funk  5c  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London,  1918.  Price, 
$ixx>,  net. 

H.  Addington  Bruce  has  here  collected  together  and  published  in  book  form, 
some  of  his  "Daily  Talk.<t,"  on  various  aspects  of  the  subject  of  nervous  and  men- 
tal health,  which  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  important  group  of  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  evening  newspapers  known  as  the  Associated  Newspapers, 
with  their  tremendous  circulation.  His  talks  deal,  for  the  most  part,  with  prac- 
tical tUQCmtions  as  to  prevention  and  self  cure  of  nervous  and  nu*ntal  distress, 
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which,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  reduces  itself  to  thinking  healthfully  and  learning 
to  live  healthfully. 

There  are,  in  all,  fifty-eight  (58)  "Talks,"  which  are  brief  and  to  the 
point,  and  on  a  large  variety  of  topics.  What  he  says  is  interesting,  illuminating. 
and  for  the  most  part  true.  He  discusses  such  various  subjects  as  "What 
Nervousness  Is,"  "Signs  of  Nerve  Strain,"  "Habit  and  Nervousness,"  "Hurry 
Means  Worry,"  "Silence  and  Relaxation,"  "Colors  and  Nerves,"  Posture  and 
Character,"  etc. 

A  few  of  the  points  he  mentions  may  be  enumerated.  "Nervousness  is  not 
a  disease  in  itself.  It  is,  rather,  a  symptom  of  ill  health  from  any  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  causes,  some  of  which  are  primarily  physical,  others  primarily  mental." 
One  must  ascertain  "the  precise  cause  of  the  nervousness  in  each  individual  case 
and  give  treatment  appropriate  to  the  particular  case."  "Early  training  of  ths 
will  power,  with  special  reference  to  control  of  the  emotions  and  suggestibility,  is 
therefore  the  surest  prevention  known  of  the  functional  nervous  diseases."  (Very 
good,  indeed). 

He  believes  in  the  existence  of  so  called  "habits  pains,"  of  subjective  nature. 
In  this,  I  am  convinced,  he  is  in  error.  I  believe  I  have  proven  conclusively, 
to  my  own  satisfaction,  at  any  rate,  in  a  paper  entitled  "Are  There  Subjective 
Pains?"  the  Medical  Record,  August  25,  191 7,  that  pains  are  always  of  peri- 
pheral origin,  and  that  there  cannot  exist  subjectively  induced,  ideational,  hypnot- 
ically induced,  delusional  or  imaginary  pains  of  any  sort. 

He  pleads  with  the  nervous  or  mental  patient:  "Don't  talk  about  symp- 
toms," but  "Think  health,  talk  health." 

He  stresses  the  importance  of  good  physical  health,  of  the  danger  of  hurry 
and  worry,  the  advantages  of  repose. 

"Learn  to  play,"  he  urges.  In  his  talk  on  "Silence  and  Relaxation,"  he 
rightly  declares:    "Learn  to  relax  both  physically  and  mentally." 

In  his  chapters  on  "Headaches"  and  "Nervous  Dyspepsia"  he  speaks  of  some 
of  these  cases  being  of  directly  ideational,  habit-formation  origin,  which  is  not 
scientifically  possible  or  true.  (See  reviewer's  paper  "How  Far  Can  the  Mind 
Really  Influence  the  Body,"  in  Medicine  and  Surgery.  March,  1918). 

The  value  of  sunshine,  of  cheerfulness  in  the  home,  even  as  radiated  from 
the  hangings,  rugs  jmd  furniture,  wall  paper,  etc.,  is  discussed. 

Yellow  and  red  are  potentially  over  irritant  and  exciting;  deep  shades  of 
blue,  approaching  violet,  are  depressant ;  and  green  and  light  shades  of  blue 
are  tranquillizing.  Hence  green  and  light  shades  of  blue  should  be  favored  in 
the  choice  of  color  for  household  decoration  or  articles  of  dress  for  nervously 
inclined  or  irritable,  excitable  persons. 

"Sit  straight,  stand  straight,  walk  straight"  is  his  advice,  especially  to  the 
nervous. 

Certain  common  causes  of  restlessness  are  enumerated. 

In  general,  then,  from  the  above  survey,  one  can  see  that  Bruce  has  a  really 
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deep  understanding  of  the  so-called  neurotic  or  sensitive  person.  He  realizes 
that  the  fundamental  trouble  is  the  over  sensitiveness,  the  impressionability  or 
reactivity  or  irritability — the  relative  instability.  And  that  the  problem  is  to 
find  the  cause  or  causes,  and  the  diverse  means  to  prevent  unrest  and  secure  or 
gain  poise.     The  methods  necessarily  vary  in  each  case. 

Bruce  is  to  be  highly  praised  for  the  clarity  and  directness  of  his  presen- 
tation, which  the  average  layman  can  fully  understand. 

Every  physician,  every  nervous  patient,  every  normal,  healthy  person,  will 
find  the  book  of  interest  and  of  practical  value.  It  is,  except  for  the  reference 
to  habit  (ideational)  pains,  including  headaches,  and  dyspepsia,  a  safe,  sane  and 
reliable  book  which  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  nervously  ill  but  intelligent 
patient. 

Let  Bruce  keep  up  his  good  work — for  he  certainly  is  doing  much  good  by 
his  writings,  published  so  widely  and  read  by  such  a  large  audience  as  is  afforded 
by  the  Associated  Newspapers. 

Meyer  Solomon. 

The  Erotic  Motive  in  Literature.  By  Albert  Mordell.  Boni  and 
Liveright,  New  York.     1919.     Pp.  V.  No.  250.     Price,  $1.75  net. 

In  this  volume  we  have  Freudian  principles  applied  to  literature  by  a  man 
whose  knowledge  and  understanding  of  letters  are  more  than  those  of  an  amateur. 
While  Mr.  Mordell's  grasp  of  psychoanalytic  principles  is  adequate,  it  is  in  his 
application  of  these  to  authors  and  their  works  that  his  judgment  and  skill  are 
best  evidenced.  And  the  result  is,  to  be  sure,  itself  literature,  or  literary  crit- 
icism of  a  high  order,  rather  than  a  contribution  to  psychoanalysis:  yet  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  interest  psychoanalysts  if  only  because  it  shows  that  Freudian 
principles  work  well  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  letters. 

To  any  but  Freudians  the  word  "erotic"  in  the  title  will  be  a  bit  misleading, 
although  the  Author  states  (p.  1)  that,  "the  terms  'unconscious'  and  'erotic'  arc 
almost  synonymous."  It  is  with  the  influence  upon  an  author  of  his  libido  that 
the  lx>«k  deals;  and  the  ego-motive,  in  any  Adierian  sense,  is  so  subordinated  to 
the  sexual  as  to  be  almost  ignored.  Egotism  becomes  "sclf-Zof^."  Of  this  sort, 
then,  there  are  concise  but  often  carefully  documented  studies  of  Homer,  Keats, 
Shelley,  Byron,  Browning,  Swinburne,  Cowpcr,  Ciauticr,  Poc,  Renan,  Dickens, 
Ch.  Bronte,  Stevenson,  Hearn,  and  Kipling:  with  biiefer  conunents  on  Dante, 
Petrarch,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Balzac,  Nietzsche,  Whitman,  Tennyson  and  many 
others. 

Mr.  Mordell  U  a  faithful  Freudian  and  with  him,  as  with  so  many  others, 
ptychoanalytis,  thouKht  not  an  exact,  is  a  deductive  science.  That  is,  he  deduces 
from  facts  about  authors  and  their  works  with  the  aid  of  Freudian  principles  his 
conclusions;  he  does  not  get  by  induction  from  the  facts  any  new  |)sych()analytic 
principles  or  new  refinetnents  thereof.     It  is  not  thus  that  any  possible  errors  in 
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the  original  formulation  of  the  Freudian  creed  are  going  to  be  corrected.  Thus 
it  should  seem  that  the  principles  of  repression  and  the  unconscious  are  being 
overworked  when  we  read  that,  "The  wish  ...  to  devote  oneself  to  the 
following  of  an  ambition  or  the  pursuit  of  a  certain  kind  of  labour,  are  all  symp- 
toms of  repressions"  (p.  129).  Should  we,  then,  except  for  our  repressions,  be 
doing  nothing?  Furthermore,  there  are  non-Freudian  principles  that  need  as 
well  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  the  chapter  on  "Sexual  Symbolism  in  Litera- 
ture," for  instance,  several  paragraphs  on  the  symbolism  of  words  lack  point  be- 
cause the  Author  forgets  that  every  word,  unless  a  proper  name,  is  a  symbol,  or 
better,  a  veritable  palimpsest  of  symbols:  and  the  symbolism  is  by  no  means 
exclusively  sexual.  On  the  whole,  it  is  the  palliative  or  curative  aspect  of  liter- 
ature, as  regards  both  an  author  and  his  readers,  that  is  brought  out  in  Mr. 
Mordell's  study. 

The  Author  rather  exalts  the  importance  of  emotion:  and  is  singularly  in- 
sistent on  the  literal  reality  of  what  Darwin  and  others  have  called  "racial  mem- 
ory." "Our  psyche  never  forgets  the  episodes  in  the  lives  of  our  ancestors" 
(p-  173)-  He  has  unearthed  a  paragraph  of  William  Hazlitt's  in  which  Freud's 
theory  of  dreams  is  in  the  clearest  terms  anticipated.  "Freud's  work  may  almost 
be  called  a  commentary  on  this  extraordinary  passage"  (p.  32).  But  one  can- 
not review  in  detail  a  work  of  which  every  page  is  interesting.  The  book  de- 
served more  attention  paid  to  small  points  of  grammar  and  other  exactnesses ;  and 
it  very  much  needs  an  index. 

Mr.  Mordell's  "Erotic  Motive"  is  valuable  as  literary  criticism,  as  a  study 
in  tlie  psychology  of  literary  cgmposition  and  of  "genius,"  and  as  one  of  the  best 
applications  of  psychoanalysis  to  works  of  literature. 

Edwin  B.  Holt. 

Religion  and  Culture,  A  Critical  Survey  of  Methods  of  Approach  to 
Religious  Phenomena.  By  Frederick  Schleiter.  Columbia  University  Press, 
New  York,  1919-     Pp-  I93  and  Bibliography. 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  volume  is  intended  rather  as  a  critical  review  than 
as  an  original  contribution  to  this  extensive  subject,  one  covered  by  such  terms  as 
comparative  religion,  social  psychology,  anthropology,  and  ethnology  (in  the  Ger- 
man sense).  The  author  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  difficult  question  of  meth- 
odology; he  discusses  the  criteria  we  possess  for  the  interpretation  of  anthropo- 
logical data,  the  principles  underlying  the  various  modes  of  approach,  and  the 
most  suitable  starting  points  for  investigation.  These  are  very  complex  problems, 
which  can  only  be  discussed  in  an  appropriate  place  and  at  considerable  length,  so 
that  the  reviewer  will  confine  himself  here  to  giving  his  impression  of  the  book  as 
a  whole. 

One  feels  that  the  author,  doubtless  in  the  endeavour  to  be  objective,  has 
refrained  too  much  from  constructive  criticism  of  the  methods  he  deals  with, 
so  that  the  book  consists  too  much  of  a  series  of  quotations  of  one  theory  and 
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method  after  another,  and  fails  to  present  the  organic  relations  between  them 
in  an  imaginative  way.  It  serves  the  purpose  excellently  well  of  orienting  stu- 
dents as  to  the  main  trends  of  work  in  these  fields,  and  provides  a  useful  and 
well-chosen  bibliography.  That  his  presentation  of  these,  however,  is  not  always 
to  be  depended  on  may  be  illustrated  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  familiar  with 
the  dynamic  psychology'  of  Freud,  by  the  following  passage,  where  they  will  be 
astonished  to  read  that  Freud  "considers  that  they  (i.  e.  the  traditional  principles 
of  associationism — contiguity  in  space  and  time,  cause  and  effect,  and  similarity) 
constitute  a  satisfactory-  explanation  of  the  juxtaposition  of  psychic  content  in- 
volved in  magic.  The  support  of  this  position  by  Freud  is  nothing  short  of  a 
curious  anachronism."  As  it  is  mainly  Freud's  work  which  has  made  such  a  posi- 
tion an  anachronism,  the  comment  is  distinctly  entertaining.  The  absurdity  of 
a  further  passage  "Freud  states  that  he  was  led  to  the  use  of  the  term  "Allmacht 
der  Gedanken"  by  means  of  the  psycho-analysis  of  a  man  who  seemed  to  possess 
it  in  a  striking  way"  may  be  due  merely  to  careless  writing,  but  the  author's 
grasp  of  the  subject  is  not  such  as  to  encourage  one  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  on  the  point.  The  usefulness  of  the  book  is  unfortunately  marred  by  its 
being  written  in  a  barbarous  German-American  which  makes  it  very  trying  to 
read. 

Ernest  Jones. 
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CHARACTER  VS.  INTELLIGENCE  IN  PERSONALITY 

STUDIES 

BY  GUY  G.  FERNALD,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

PSYCHOPATHIC    LABORATORY,     MASSACHUSETTS     REFORMATORY 

IT  Is  herein  attempted  to  indicate  that  personality  studies  should 
recognize  character  as  an  integral  field  of  inquiry;  since  an  evalu- 
ation of  personality  based  on  investigations  of  intelligence  only 
or  of  intelligence  plus  such  consideration  of  characterial  traits  as 
is  incidental  thereto  is  incomplete  and  misleading.  Possibly  the  method 
of  choice  is  to  recognize  categorically  the  three  infields  of  inquiry  viz. 
mental  disease,  intelligence  and  character. 

Intelligence  and  character,  as  popular  terms  in  current  use  are  not 
synonimous.  They  are  applied  in  different  fields  of  inquiry.  In  per- 
sonality studies  and  in  the  teachings  based  thereon  the  use  of  these 
terms  is  found  to  be  convenient  and  necessary.  Their  meaning  and  ap- 
plication, as  of  others  appearing  in  this  presentation  and  elsewhere 
have  been  clarified  by  Dr.  Morton  Prince  whom  we  quote. 

"Personality  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  biological  innate  dispositions, 
impulses,  tendencies,  appetites  and  instincts  of  the  individual  and  the 
acquired  dispositions  and  tendencies — acquired  by  experience.  The 
former  would  embrace  the  inherited  psychophysiological  arrange- 
ments such  as  those  of  emotions,  feelings,  appetites  and  other  tenden- 
cies manifested  in  instinctive  reactions  to  environment;  the  latter  the 
memories,  ideas,  sentiments  and  other  intellectual  dispositions  acquired 
and  organized  within  the  personality  by  the  experience  of  life.  The 
integration  into  one  functioning  organism  of  all  these  innate  and  ac- 
quired dispositions  with  their  inherent  forces  and  the  mechanisms  by 
which  they  come  into  play  is  personality. 

Copyright  1920  by  Richard  G.  Badger.    All  Rights  Reserved. 
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2  Character  vs.  Intelligence  in  Personality  Studies 

"Personality  includes  more  than  character.  Character  is  the  sum 
total  of  the  predominating  dispositions  or  tendencies  popularly  called 
traits.  Thus  in  the  domain  of  innate  dispositions  every  personality  in- 
cludes anger,  fear,  curiosity,  instinctive  reactions;  but  one  personality 
might  possess  an  angry  temperament  while  another  an  amiable  tem- 
perament, meaning  that  in  the  one  anger  is  aroused  quickly  and  by  a 
large  variety  of  situations;  in  the  other  it  is  rarely  aroused  and  by  few 
situations;  in  the  one  anger  is  excited  whenever  the  individual  is 
thwarted,  opposed  or  wounded  in  his  feelings;  in  the  other  the  re- 
sponse is  never  or  rarely  anger  in  such  situations,  but  perhaps  sorrow, 
or  pity  or  some  other  feeling.  One  is  said  to  be  quick  to  anger,  the 
other  slow  to  anger.  Hence  the  character  of  the  one  is  said  to  be 
■"Good  tempered"  the  other  "Bad  tempered."  Yet  any  personality 
will  manifest  anger  in  some  situation.  "Likewise  with  fear;  one  per- 
son reacts  with  fear  to  all  sorts  of  threatening  situations;  another  rare- 
ly or  to  but  few.  One  is  said  to  have  a  timerous  or  apprehensive  char- 
acter the  other  a  brave  or  bold  or  "sandy"  character.  Yet  everyone 
manifests  fear  in  one  of  its  phases  (apprehension,  anxiety,  etc.)  in 
some  situation.  There  is  no  personality  born  without  the  fear  instinct. 
"In  the  domain  of  acquired  dispositions  personality  includes  the 
Ideals  "sentiments,"  desires,  points  of  views,  attitudes,  etc.,  of  the  in- 
dividual in  respect  to  life  and  the  environment.  These  being  acquired 
by  educational,  social,  and  environmental  experiences  largely  differ  in 
€very  individual.  Some  become  common,  or  substantially  common  to 
all  or  many.  Those  that  are  peculiar  to  or  acquire  a  dominating  posi- 
tion and  influence  in  the  personality  play  their  part  in  distinguishing 
the  character  of  the  personality  from  that  of  another.  They  tend  to 
<lctcrmine  the  modes  of  thought  as  intellectual  processes.  They  char- 
acterize the  quality  of  the  intelligence  (its  content)  rather  than  the 
degree  or  capacity  of  the  same.  On  this  side,  then,  character  is  the  re- 
sultant of  the  dominating  accjuircd  dispositions  of  the  indiviilual  and 
Is  manifested  in  his  intellectual  traits.  But  both  innate  and  ac(iuired 
traits  become  organized  by  experience  into  a  functioning  whole. 

"Thus  a  personality  may  exhibit  a  character  recognized  as  ideal- 
istic, altruistic,  selfish,  egotistic,  social,  anti-social,  etc.,  according  to 
what  ideas,  "sentiments,"  morals,  etc.,  have  i)ccn  acquired  by  experi- 
ence. It  is  in  these  respects  that  he  is  largely  the  product  of  his  educa- 
tion and  environment,  the  influences  of  which  have  also  organized  his 
annate  dispositions  (instincts,  etc.)  with  his  intellectual  processes. 

"Character  from  the  point  of  view  of  behavior  may  be  regarded 
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as  the  characteristic  modes  by  which  the  personality  of  a  given  individ- 
ual, or  the  average  individual,  reacts  under  given  conditions  to  envi- 
ronment. 

"The  study  of  personality  necessarily  resolves  itself  into  a  study 
of  behavior,  for  only  by  behavior  are  we  able  to  recognize  the  disposi- 
tions and  other  traits  of  personality,  both  those  which  are  characteris- 
tic of  the  species  and  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  individual.  la 
this  statement  the  term  behavior  is  used  in  a  comprehensive  sense  to 
include  both  the  reactions  to  the  environment  which  can  be  objectively 
observed  and  those  mental  reactions  which  can  be  only  introspectively 
noted.  Within  the  meaning  of  environment  must  be  included  the  body 
as  well  as  the  outerworld.  In  the  last  analysis  all  mental  behavior,  as 
well  as  bodily  behavior  is  a  reaction  to  the  present  environment,  though. 
it  may  be  conditioned,  modified  reinforced  or  inhibited  by  acquired  dis- 
positions representing  past  experience."^ 

The  above  clarification  justifies  our  use  of  the  popular  terms, 
intelligence  and  character  in  the  following  pages  as  conveying  the  ex- 
act meaning  of  these  terms,  i.  e.  capacity  or  degrees  of  intelligence  and' 
quality  of  intelligence  respectively. 

It  is  clear  that  intelligence  and  character  are  not  distinct  and 
separate  entities  in  functioning;  but  on  the  contrary  are  inextricably 
blended  and  interdependent  in  each  personality.  Notwithstanding  their 
functional  interrelationship, — inevitable  since  they  are  products  com- 
mon to  the  same  cerebral  cortex,  the  manifestation  of  intelligence  i.  e., 
thought,  is  distinct  from  and  dissimilar  to  the  manifestation  of  char- 
acter i.  e.,  behavior.  Intelligence  tests  which  neglect  an  investigation 
of  behavior  may  fail,  then,  to  demonstrate  not  only  character,  an  im- 
portant part  of  personality;  but  they  may  fail  also  of  a  complete  dem- 
onstration of  intelligence,  since  its  quality  is  omitted.  An  investigatiort 
of  character  as  an  integral  field  of  inquiry  in  addition  to  the  determi- 
nation of  intelligence  age  level,  however,  enables  the  evaluation  of  the 
whole  personality — presuming  freedom  from  mental  disease. 

There  may  be  then  conceivably,  a  variety  of  culture  and  training- 
adapted  to  modify  personality,  the  effects  of  which  are  manifest  es- 
pecially in  those  mental  processes  which  we  call  intelligence,  and  a  cul- 
ture or  training  of  the  personality  the  effects  of  which  are  manifest 
especially  in  character.  To  illustrate :  a  definite  course  of  culture  welt 
adapted  to  improve  memory  capacity  has  as  its  most  obvious  effect 

^Dr.  Morton  Prince :  Unpublished  "Notes." 
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the  making  available  of  an  increased  store  of  memory  impressions,  i.  e., 
intelligence  data.  The  effect  on  character  of  this  amplified  memory 
capacity  while  not  negligible  is  less  obvious  and  direct  and  constitutes 
an  incidental  character  modification  of  minor  importance  rather  than  an 
essential  change  therein.  On  the  other  hand  a  personality  which  dis- 
continues the  practice  of  some  deleterious  habit  of  indulgence,  gam- 
bling for  instance,  contributes  materially  to  his  excellence  of  personal- 
ity quality,  which  we  call  character,  without  necessarily  modifying  in- 
telligence directly  or  essentially.  In  the  latter  illustration  intelligence 
is  inv^olved  in  the  decision  to  cease  gambling;  but  the  action  of  ceasing 
is  energized  by  volition,  impulses  serving  continued  self  denial  and 
other  dispositions  or  forces  depending  upon  the  quality  of  personality, 
which  is  character,  rather  than  on  the  degree  or  capacity  of  personality 
which  is  intelligence.  Therefore  a  comparison  of  correct  measures  of 
intelligence  taken  before  and  after  the  character  change  cited  would 
give  little  or  no  indication  of  the  quality  of  personality  (i.  e.,  charac- 
ter) modification  effected.  Likewise  the  acquisition  of  a  new  incre- 
ment of  intelligence  data,  while  showing  clearly  in  any  adequate  rela- 
tive exposition  of  intelligence  capacity,  would  hardly  be  revealed  by 
relative  character  studies. 

In  personality  evaluation,  especially  that  of  personalities  of 
adolescent  or  adult  physical  age,  something  other  and  more  than 
■"Mental  age  level"  must  be  determined;  since  personality  is  something 
other  and  more  than  that  part  of  mentality  which  may  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  "Mental  age  level."  "Intelligence  age  level"  is  a  better  term, 
since  there  is  thereby  indicated  more  clearly  that  capacity  or  degree  of 
intelligence  attempted  to  be  demonstrated  by  intelligence  tests  and  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  age  level  or  intelligence  quotient. 

Our  point  is  not  that  personality  studies  have  omitted  the  consid- 
€ration  of  action  or  behavior  in  Investigations  of  mentality;  but  that 
sometimes  such  characterial  traits  as  have  been  investigated  have  been 
Interpreted  and  reported  as  though  they  were  indices  of  intelligence. 
Faithfulness  in  investigation  and  clarity  in  case  presentation  demand 
that  charactertial  traits  or  dispositions  be  recognized  and  reported  as 
such. 

Wc  know  two  adult,  sane  personalities  which  may  be  contrasted. 
The  one,  A  is  a  confidential  clerk  who  has  forgcil  his  employers  sig- 
nature at  least  three  times.  He  passes  "adult"  Intelligence  tests  with 
credit,  I.  Q. :  i  plus.  His  literary  and  aesthetic  tastes  arc  commend- 
able and  hit  thought  mechanisms  as  discovered  by  tests  and  also  as  de- 
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cerned  in  ordinary  social  and  business  intercourse  are  efficient  and 
trustworthy.  In  conversation  he  does  not  justify  forgery;  but  admits 
it  is  never  justifiable.  Yet  his  love  for  fast  living,  fine  clothes,  automo- 
biles, costly  companionship,  etc.,  have  occasioned  his  failure  by  for- 
geries, executed  most  skillfully.  His  knowing,  inventing,  associative 
and  reasoning  capacity  is  not  at  fault;  but  his  capacity  for  resisting,  for 
denying  himself  gratification  and  for  acting  on  the  promptings  of  his 
own  good  foresight  are  at  fault.  His  weakness  is  one  of  behavior  and 
In  the  field  of  quality  of  personality,  i.  e.,  character,  and  is  not  one  of 
thinking,  and  so  in  the  field  of  capacity  or  degree  of  personality,  i.  e., 
intelligence. 

The  other  personality,  B  is  a  farm  "chore  boy,"  an  imbecile  as 
determined  by  intelligence  tests,  I.  Q. :  .39,  whose  conduct  record  is 
good.  He  milks  cows,  carries  wood  and  water,  etc.,  under  direction  and 
is  in  his  contracted  sphere  of  activity  an  economic  success.  He  is  well 
disposed  toward  his  environment  and  habitually  reacts  acceptably  to 
stimuli  within  his  comprehension  capacity.  His  weakness  is  a  paucity 
of  knowing,  inventing,  association,  thinking,  etc.,  a  failure  in  the  field 
of  capacity  or  degree  of  personality,  i.  e.,  intelligence,  and  not  one  of 
behavior  in  the  field  of  quality  of  personality,  i.  e.,  character.  The 
findings  of  intelligence  tests  only  in  these  two  cases  are  that  A  is  of  at 
least  ordinary  intelligence  while  B  is  an  imbecile.  The  findings  of  char- 
acter study  only  are  that  A  is  legally  an  offender,  an  economic  parasite 
and  a  social  menace,  while  B  is  law  abiding,  a  producer  and  no  menace. 
Consideration  of  both  fields  of  inquiry  affords  a  far  broader  and  more 
illuminating  and  therefore  true  basis  of  comparison  than  is  available 
from  the  consideration  of  either  field  alone.  In  fact,  conclusions 
drawn  from  investigations  in  either  field  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
are  misleading. 

The  revolutionary  and  wonderfully  successful  public  school  prop- 
aganda of  Mathew  Arnold,  which  is  the  outstanding  factor  in  com- 
pleting the  development  of  the  staunchness  of  British  character,  in 
his  and  succeeding  generations  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  with  normal  personalities,  in  the  formative 
period,  by  directing  personality  development  along  the  line  of  worthy 
character  evolution  in  addition  to  building  intellectually. 

At  this  point  McDougall's  conception  of  character  as  an  organi- 
zation of  the  controlled  and  modified  instinctive  forces  appearing  in 
ideational  life  may  be  quoted  \n  justification  of  the  position  that,  in  any 
adequate  personality  study,  investigation  of  character  may  not  be  ig- 
nored; but  is  to  be  recognized  as  an  integral  field  of  inquiry. 
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"The  innate  tendencies  to  thought  and  action  .  .  .  consti- 
tute the  native  basis  of  mind." 

"With  the  development  of  ideational  life  (or  in  physiological 
terms,  of  the  cerebral  cortex)  the  various  instincts  become  organized 
in  systems  and,  with  the  development  of  self-consciousness,  all  these  be- 
come organized  and  duly  subordinated  within  the  all-comprehensive 
system  which  is  the  character  of  the  individual  man," 

"The  organization  is  affected  through  interrelation  of  the  cogni- 
tive dispositions  with  which  the  affective  or  conative  dispositions  of  the 
instincts  have  become  connected  through  experience." 

"I  have  attempted  at  length  to  show  how  the  instinctive  forces 
are  modified  and  controlled;  but  without  ceasing  to  be  the  mainspring 
of  all  our  thought  and  conduct,  through  becoming  organized  in  the 
one  system  which  is  character.""  The  investigation  of  behavior  or 
conduct  is  essentail  then,  in  personality  studies,  which  aim  to  be  com- 
plete. 

That  part  of  mentality  which  intelligence  tests  may  be  expected  to 
measure  includes  the  knowing,  inventing,  imagining,  recalling,  com- 
bining mechanisms  and  others  of  which  these  are  types,  all  closely  re- 
lated to  thought  processes;  but  not  closely ,  related  to  conation  or 
doing;  or,  from  another  view  point,  all  closely  related  to  behavior; 
or,  again,  all  closely  related  to  concepts,  but  less  closely  related  to 
instincts,  impulses  and  motives.  One  showing  no  mental  disease  may 
know  and  freely  admit  that  "To  steal  is  base,"  yet  theft  may  be 
a  repeated  behavior  experience  of  that  personality.  Intelligence 
tests  are  not  expected  to  demonstrate  the  fact  of  theft  experience 
in  such  a  case;  though  the  truth  might  be  developed  incidentally. 
No  adequate  character  study  would  overlook  the  fact  cited,  how- 
ever, even  though  the  case  history  omitted  its  mention.  Certain, 
at  least,  of  the  processes  of  personality  being,  then,  more  or  less 
susceptible  of  investigation  and  demonstration  in  terms  of  intelli- 
gence age  level,  (such  as  perception,  memory,  imagination),  what  of 
the  part  of  personality  which  acts  or  resists,  that  which  is  closely  as- 
sociated with  and  dependent  upon  conation,  volition,  impulses,  in- 
stincts and  other  innate  or  acquired  instinctive  ilispositions  or  forces 
which  eventuate  in  or  modify  behavior?  The  latter  mental  factors  or 
processes,  and  others  like  them,  arc  not  susceptible  of  correct  demon- 
stration in  any  intelligence  age  level  presentation  for  they  are  in  a  dif- 

'Wm.  McDoufnlt.    "Inntinct  and  the  Unconiicious."    The  Brit.  Jour,  of  Psy.,  Vol. 
X,  Part  I,  November,  1919. 
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ferent  category  and  are  not  closely  related  to  intelligence.  The  in- 
stinctive dispositions  taking  part  In  behavior  are  essentially  those  of 
character  i.  e.,  the  sum  total  of  predominating  dispositions  or  tenden- 
cies, or  the  characteristic  modes  of  reaction  to  environment.  Charac- 
ter then  is  the  field  of  investigation  in  which,  if  search  be  made,  the  or- 
ganized instinctive  forces  eventuating  in  behavior  may  be  found. 

That  functionally,  capacity  for  thinking  is  intimately  and  etiologi- 
cally  related  to  degree  of  intelligence  rather  than  to  character  and  that 
quality  of  thinking  and  action  or  behavior  Is  similarly  related  to  char- 
acter rather  than  to  Intelligence  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  responsibility 
for  behavior  Is  referred,  popularly  and  psychologically  as  well  as  in 
jurisprudence  to  character,  but  not  to  degree  of  intelligence,  except  to 
the  extent  of  knowing  right  and  wrong.  One  is  not  arraigned  for  ille- 
gal or  ill  chosen  thinking;  but  for  the  illegal  or  ill  chosen  behavior 
which  may  be  due  to  ill  chosen  thinking.  Ill  chosen  thinking  whether 
it  be  threatening,  obscene  or  antisocial  is  beyond  attack  as  such  both 
legally  and  popularly;  but  the  transition  of  thought  into  action  involves 
those  systems  of  instinctive  tendencies  and  the  play  of  those  predomi- 
nating forces  which  are  intimately  associated  with  character  and  it  is 
the  action  or  behavior  eventuating  from  the  transition  that  may  be  at- 
tacked legally  or  adversely  criticized  popularly. 

"Whether  rightly  or  wrongly  the  fact  remains  that  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  punishment  and  amenability  to  the  administration  of 
justice  is  that  of  teaching  the  importance  not  essentially  of  selecting 
behavior  wisely  but  of  wise  performance.  No  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  to  enforce  better  thinking  and  deciding,  excepting  to  induce  it  as 
a  means  to  the  end  of  better  behavior.  The  enforcement  of  acceptable 
behavior,  however,  is  and  always  has  been  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence.  This  places  behavior  under  control 
of  volition,  i.  e.,  acting  or  executive  volition  rather  than  selective  or 
judical.  Instinct  and  reason  have  always  taught  that  responsibility 
rests  proximately  with  the  acting  province  of  mentality  and  with  the 
thinking  province  only  remotely.  In  actual  daily  usage  one  may  think 
whatever  he  pleases,  so  long  as  his  acts  do  not  contravene  established 
legal  or  social  forms.  When  an  offender  is  of  demonstrably  limited 
responsibility  because  of  Intelligence  defect,  there  may  be  judicial  clem- 
ency; but  when  he  demonstrably  deviate  in  character  only,  there  is  no 
clemency,  only  the  more  sternness.  The  law  imputes  responsibility 
then,  not  for  the  selection  of  acts,  but  for  their  performance  and  in  so 
doing  tacitly  recognizes  something  which  we  have  termed  character 
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deviations  as  susceptible  of  improvement,  in  effect,  demanding  an  ap- 
proach in  behavior  to  that  emanating  from  character  rectitude." 

"Current  popular  evaluation  of  personality  is  not  confined  to  an 
estimation  of  intelligence  only.  Character  is  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously regarded  not  less  consistently,  as  the  measure  of  excellence 
and  efficiency.  We  actually  demand  certain  character  standards  or  at 
least  social  behavior  standards  in  the  personalities  selected  for  various 
activities;  in  employees,  soldiers,  business  and  professional  men  and 
especially  in  all  teachers,  statesmen  and  moulders  of  public  opinion. 
To  illustrate  the  distinction  between  these  two  functions  in  our  think- 
ing; we  respect  the  loyalty  of  the  feebleminded  mother  to  her  children 
when  it  is  exhibited;  but  we  deplore  her  inevitable  neglect  of  their  wel- 
fare. It  is  not  the  intellect  but  the  character  of  our  efficient  enemy  in 
Germany  that  we  despise.  And  to  carry  our  illustration  one  step  fur- 
ther, while  it  is  our  own  intelligence  that  dictates  our  instinctive  con- 
tempt for  the  Kaiser's  principles,  the  dictation  would  be  void  without 
our  character  to  express  and  enforce  it," 

"No  demonstration  of  the  fact  is  needed  that  character  develop- 
ment and  deviation  progress  far  beyond  the  close  of  the  formative 
period  of  normal  intelligence  development.  Thus  the  two  are  not  co- 
extensive. This  is  true  also  to  a  limited  extent  in  cases  of  arrested  in- 
telligence development.  In  these  cases  character  development  or  devi- 
ation is  not  wholly  circumscribed  by  the  deficient  intelligence;  though 
by  no  means  independent  thereof.  Character  modifications  continue 
to  be  reflected  in  behavior  after  intelligence  development  ceases.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  forma- 
tive period,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  terminating 
at  about  the  age  of  twenty,  character  formation  lags  behind  the  normal 
development  of  intelligence;  while  in  the  later  years  of  the  period  the 
developmental  progress  of  character  is  much  more  pronounced  and 
significant,  outstripping  anil  overshadowing  the  progress  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  evolutionary  years  at  and  after  the  close  of  the  formative 
period.  Studies  of  feeblemindedness  in  physical  childhood  are  con- 
cerned with  intelligence  rather  than  with  character.  I^ersonality  stud- 
ies of  adolescents  and  adults  on  the  other  hand  find  the  more  potent 
and  significant  factors  to  be  character  or  social  i)chavi()r,  since  char- 
acter is  not  yet  sufficiently  developed;  while  the  adult  is  responsible  un- 
less the  intellect  can  he  arraigned.  The  reason  for  the  observed  failure 
of  "Mental  tests,"  adapted  to  chililhood  mental  ages,  to  prove  ade- 
quate to  the  classification  of  adult  feeblemindedness,  doubtless  lies  in 
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the  transcendent  potentiality  of  character  factors  in  the  later  develop- 
mental period." 

"It  is  conceivable  that  cases  of  physical  age  well  within  the  forma- 
tive period  and  of  an  intelligence  capacity  not  far  short  of  integral 
could  largely  overcome  the  effect  of  certain  character  deviations  and 
build  up  a  more  nearly  ideal  character.  In  fact,  our  sometimes  well 
founded  confidence  in  the  reformation  of  certain  criminal  cases  finds 
herein  its  justification.  And  it  may  be  found  that  the  inexplicable  eco- 
nomic success  of  certain  cases  apparently  hopelessly  handicapped  by 
feeblemindedness  becomes  clear  on  the  appropriate  distribution  of  the 
handicapping  and  enabling  factors  between  the  rudimentary  intelli- 
gence and  the  still  developing  character."^ 

Sociologically  and  economically  inimical  personalities  are  such 
primarily  because  of  their  behavior,  since  it  is  action  essentially  not 
thought,  except  incidentally,  which  brings  a  personality  into  contact 
with  others.  At  the  very  basis  of  all  sociologic  endeavor  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  pernicious  activities  of  the  parasitic  elements  of  popula- 
tion is  the  identification  of  inimical  personalities  and  the  determination 
in  each  of  the  possibilities  of  restoration  to  economic  usefulness.  The 
inimical  potentialities  of  those  showing  deviations  in  the  field  of  char- 
acter only  are  far  greater,  both  relatively  and  absolutely,  than  the  po- 
tentialities of  those  showing  intelligence  defects;  and  the  inimical  po- 
tentialities of  those  showing  both  intelligence  defects  and  character 
deviations  are  still  greater.  The  problem  of  correctly  identifying  and 
classifying  these  aberrant  personalities  for  incarceration,  or,  better, 
for  treatment  and  retraining,  is  evidently  a  most  important  and  press- 
ing sociologic  issue.  Attempts  to  transform  an  inimical  personality 
into  an  economic  unit  must  be  directed  primarily  to  the  correction  of 
the  behavior  disorder  by  modifying  character.  Intelligence  defects  are 
irremediable  or  nearly  so,  while  character  deviations  are  susceptible 
of  improvement  while  plasticity  remains.  Successful  efforts  to  modify 
behavior  in  inimical  personalities  then  should  be  directed  logically  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  character  and  preferably  while  in  a  plastic  state 
i.  e.,  as  early  in  life  as  the  predominance  of  inimical  instincts  or  ten- 
dencies can  be  determined.  All  personality  studies  undertaken  to  de- 
termine the  possibility  and  method  of  behavior  modification  are  more 
vitally  concerned  with  character  and  its  many  kinds  and  degrees  of 
deviation  than  with  intelligence  and  the  measurement  of  its  efl'iciency. 

'"Character  as  an  integral   Mentality  Function ;"  the  author ;   "Mental   Hygiene," 
Vol.  II,  No.  3,  July,  1918. 


lo  Character  vs.  Intelligence  in  Personality  Studies 

No  means  of  accurately  measuring  and  numerically  scoring  char- 
acterial  deviations  has  yet  been  devised;  but  neither  are  the  varieties 
and  degrees  of  departure  in  mental  disease  susceptible  of  numerical 
scoring  or  mathematical  treatment.  Case  studies  of  mental  disease 
are  nevertheless  available  and  the  treatment  of  mentally  diseased  pa- 
tients proceeds  successfully,  resulting  in  the  sociologic  restoration  of 
some,  at  least,  of  the  afflicted. 

Since  the  only  available  means  of  identifying  inimical  psychopath- 
ic or  paracitic  individuals  for  restoration  to  sociologic  and  economic 
usefulness  is  by  individual  personality  studies  which  include  an  investi- 
gation and  evaluation  of  character  as  well  as  of  intelligence;  and,  fur- 
ther, since  the  restoration  of  these  personalities  is  to  be  secured  only 
through  a  modification  of  behavior  and  behavior  may  be  most  effec- 
tively modified  by  educating,  redirecting  and  fortifying  character — 
the  essential  spring  to  behavior — while  plasticity  remains;  it  follows 
that  any  adequate  personality  study  must  investigate  character.  Char- 
aster  study  then  is  entitled  to  recognition  as  a  categorical  entity;  since 
it  is  an  integral  field  of  inquiry  having  its  own  locus,  mechanisms  and 
event,  and  as  such,  in  personality  study,  is  distinct  from  the  study  of 
capacity  or  degree  of  intelligence  and  from  mental  disease. 


HOW    "STIMULUS-AND-REACTION"    EXPLAINS   LEVIT- 

ATION  DREAMS 

WITH  REMARKS  ON  THE  WILL  TO  INTERPRET 

BY  LYDIARD  H.   HORTON 

FOREWORD — The  following  report  brings  to  its  close  a  series  of  letters 
and  papers  printed  in  this  Journal  since  191 3,  and  dealing  ivith  the  problem  of 
^validity  in  dream  interpretations.  The  conclusion  presented  is  that  great  ac- 
curacy in  dream-study  can  be  attained  through  the  so-called  Inventorial  Tech- 
nique. This  permits  one  to  reconstitute  the  dreamer's  train  of  ideas  in  the 
•objective  terms  of  "situation  and  response." 

MY  dear  Dr.  Prince  : 
I  need  hardly  say  to  the  editor  of  the  Journal  that 
has  concerned  itself  so  long  with  Abnormal  Psychology 
in  its  developments  that  a  large  portion  of  the  offerings 
In  this  science  are  purely  tentative  in  character.  And  I  have  rec- 
ognized always  that  the  admission  to  your  columns  of  a  great  deal 
of  disputable  theory  about  the  subject  of — let  us  say — dreams  has  been 
due  to  your  desire  that  all  phases  of  abnormal  psychology  should  be 
considered,  and  that  the  Journal  itself  should  not  stand  for  any  par- 
ticular province  in  the  field  of  mental  anomalies, 

I  remember  your  comment  upon  my  earliest  papers  which  gave 
a  theory  of  dreams  different  from  that  of  psycho-analysts,  when  you 
said  to  me :  "Your  theory  may  be  true  or  not  true,  but  the  interest  of 
the  matter  lies  in  the  fact  that  after  it  has  been  proclaimed  that  there 
was  only  one  way  of  interpreting  a  certain  type  of  dream,  you  should 
have  come  along  and  showed  that  another  equally  plausible  interpreta- 
tion could  be  put  upon  the  matter." 

Recently,  you  followed  up  this  line  of  thought  in  commenting  up- 
on the  last  paper,  entitled  "Levitation  Dreams,  Their  Physiology," 
saying,  "In  reading  your  paper  it  seemed  to  me  that  after  all  you 
did  not  exclude  the  psycho-analytic  interpretations.  Would  it  not  be 
possible  by  some  hook  or  crook,  to  turn  the  meaning  of  the  'flying' 
dreams,  which  you  have  cited,  into  'symbols'  of  a  sexual  idea?" 


In  answer,  I  may  say  that  all  the  dreams  I  have  cited,  beginning 
with  the  first  paper  submitted  to  you  in  19 13,  could  be  re-interpreted 
by  either  Freud's  Reductive  Method   (reducing  everything  to  funda- 

II 
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mental  "sex"  impulses)  or  by  Jung's  Constructive  Method  (assuming 
a  constructive   forward-looking  fancy  on  the  part  of  the  dreamer) 
seemingly  with  more  or  less  plausibility  in  each  instance. 

But  if  I  have,  in  this  half  dozen  papers,  urged  my  own  "recon- 
stitutive"  method  of  interpretation,  it  is  because,  through  actual  ex- 
perience in  psycho-analysis,  I  have  found  an  immense  peril  to  common 
sense  lurking  in  the  technique  of  the  two  other  methods.  It  is  not  that 
their  authors  necessarily  employ  harmful  or  dangerous  devices  in  deal- 
ing with  their  patients;  but  only  that  their  successes,  whatever  they 
may  be,  are  successes  of  personal  skill  in  spite  of,  rather  than  because 
of,  their  questionable  theories  and  the  easy-going  practices  which  they 
too  unguardedly  advocate. 

This  seems  due  to  the  fact  that  a  Will  to  Interpret,  a  desire  to 
make-something-out-of  a  dream,  has  led  to  a  really  go-as-you-please 
style  of  interpretations,  not  consistently  related  to  anything  properly 
called  the  true  meaning  of  the  dream.  It  is  against  this  go-as-you- 
please  method,  this  quod  libet  attached  to  the  explanation  of  a  dream, 
that  I  aim  to  protest  by  showing  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  stand- 
ard or  criterion  by  which  one  may  judge  the  correctness  of  an  interpre- 
tation. 

This  standard  of  interpretative  rectitude  is  no  more  than  the 
straight  reconstitution  of  the  train  of  thought. 

The  reconstitutive  method  affords,  in  the  matter  of  dreams,  a 
criterion  similar  to  that  which  is  offered  in  French  criminal  jurispru- 
dence by  the  "reconstitution  of  the  crime."  We  should  cast  aside  the 
German  conjecture  of  Professor  Teufelsdroeck  of  Weisnichtwo,  and 
affiliate  our  methods  with  the  painstaking  labors  of  the  French  detec- 
tives. These  are  familiar  to  American  readers  through  Edgar  Allen 
Poe's  exposition  in  the  "Murders  of  the  Rue  Morgue"  and  the  "Mys- 
tery of  Marie  Roget" — quite  as  worthwhile  in  their  way  as  his  "Gold 
Bug."  (Compare  the  reasoning  of  Thomas  Carlyle's  German  Pro- 
fessor in  Sartor  Resartus  with  that  of  Poe's  French  detective.) 

TRACING  THE   WAVE   OF   THOUGHT 

In  fine,  as  I  have  stated  earlier,  the  true  pursuit  of  dream-study 
should  be  to  trace  the  wave  of  nervous  excitation  from  its  origin  in  a 
particular  set  of  nerve  stimuli  and  to  show  how  the  several  images  in 
the  dream-panorama  were  produced  under  the  influence  of  the  group 
of  stimuli,  acting  in  couple  with  the  pre-existing  state  of  mental  prep- 
aration ( "facilitation"  or  "Bahnung" ) .    All  these  elements  can  usually 
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be  found  and  accounted  for,  if  one  prepares  an  adequate  inventory  of 
the  items  of  the  dream. 

Out  of  the  eleven  dreams  that  I  have  submitted  as  illustrations  of 
this  method  in  the  "Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology,"  six  of  them 
contained  such  symbols  or  ideas  that  they  would  unhesitatingly  and 
off-hand  have  been  adjudged  "sexual  symbols"  by  any  well-informed 
psycho-analyst.  As  to  the  flying  dreams,  the  psycho-analyst  might 
judge  them  to  be  sexual  or  non-sexual,  according  to  his  disposition  of 
the  moment,  subject  to  his  study  of  the  "free  associations."  But  the 
appearance  in  one  of  them  (Angry  Sheik  and  Warm  Clothing  Levita- 
tion Dream)  of  the  love-and-jealousy  motif  would  have  inevitably  sug- 
gested to  the  psycho-analyst  that  a  sexual  manifestation  was  the  funda- 
mental incitement  to  the  levitation  fancy.  In  the  rest  of  the  flying 
dreams  the  belief  in  an  underlying  sexual  element  would  have  had  to 
be  obtained  purely  from  pre-conceived  ideas,  not  to  say  prejudice. 
Too  many  psychoanalysts  reach  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  the  follow- 
ing syllogism : 

"All  flying  dreams  are  sexual; 

This  is  a  flying  dream. 

Therefore,  this  dream  is  sexual." 

FASCINATING  ARTIFACTS 

Although  this  a  priori  reasoning  may  seem  unjustifiable  from  a 
common-sense  standpoint,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  actually 
the  prevailing  method  of  psycho-analysts  to  reason  in  this  way.  For 
instance,  when  I  was  first  psycho-analyzed  by  a  distinguished  pupil  of 
Jung  in  Zurich,  he  employed  the  following  reasoning:  "Freud  has 
shown  that  all  dreams  are  wish  fulfillments.  You  have  had  this 
dream;  ergo  it  contains  a  fulfillment  of  one  of  your  wishes."  There- 
upon he  proceeded  to  cross-examine  me  and  to  obtain  associations  so 
as  to  extract  from  me  the  confidential  information  about  various 
wishes  that  1  might  have  entertained.  He  quizzed  me  very  vigorously 
and  obtained  admissions  which  I  was  certainly  not  willing  to  make  to 
the  first  comer,  nor  indeed  would  make  to  anyone  except  in  a  confiden- 
tial interview  such  as  the  psycho-analytic  soance  affords.  And  he  did 
lay  hohl  of  wishes  that  ijiil  seem  to  explain  the  dream — for  a  time. 

My  examiner's  use  of  Ivudiuy  f/inw lions  ami  my  suspicion  that 
there  was  here  some  sleight-of-hand,  creating  the  semblance  of  a  rev- 
rlalion  emanating  from  the  dream-analysis  led  me  to  study  very  care- 
fully each  item  of  the  long  dream  that  1  had  presented  to  him.    In  this 
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effort,  I  simply  fell  back  upon  the  Inventorial  Method  that  I  had  used 
years  before  Freud  was  heard  of.  I  had  acquired  this  method  through 
so-called  "logical  analysis"  as  taught  in  the  French  schools, 'and  later 
had  adapted  it  to  the  study  of  the  methods  of  authors,  finally  to  the 
dissecting  of  Lewis  Carroll's  masterpiece,  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 
More  recently,  it  had  proved  invaluable  in  the  study  of  flying  dreams, 
and  related  mystical  fancies. 

This  inventorial  analysis  simply  reconstitutes  the  mental  steps  by 
which  a  given  sentence,  conversation  or  phantasy  has  attained  to  its 
total  structure  of  ideas.  Applying  this  to  the  dream,  which  had  been 
so  brilliantly  "explained"  by  my  psycho-analytic  examiner,  I  found  a 
totally  different  history,  bearing  no  essential  relation  to  the  facts  that 
had  been  drawn  out  exegetically  by  the  professorial  seer,  from  this 
particular  dream.  Through  my  inventorial  analysis,  there  stood  re- 
vealed to  me  the  utterly  unsuspected  possibility  of  exactitude  in  strip- 
ping complex  dreams  down  to  a  skeleton  of  stimulus-and-response. 
This  encouraged  me  to  go  on  with  the  inventorial  analysis;  and  to  de- 
velop standardized  forms  to  safeguard  the  Interpreter  of  Dreams  lest 
he  be  inclined  to  let  the  "Will  to  Interpret"  carry  him  far  afield. 

THE   FABRICATION  OF   MEANINGS 

The  Interpreter  should  not  let  his  free  play  of  fancy  rival  that 
of  a  dreamy  or  drowsy  subject.  In  gathering  information  about 
trances  and  those  phenomena  of  the  Unutterable  Revelation  (which 
Professor  Leuba  has  recently  called  attention  to)  I  had  met  with  the 
"Will  to  Interpret" ;  for  the  subjects  under  trance  conditions,  gave  to 
their  scant  impressions  and  slight  corporeal  disturbances  most  extra- 
ordinary meanings.  The  case  of  ecstasy  and  "spiritual"  healing,  as 
inventorially  analyzed  in  my  last  published  letter  to  you,  reveals  to 
what  lengths  the  "Will  to  Interpret"  can  go  when  the  subject  tries  to 
make  something  out  of  novel  kinesthetic  impressions  and  unfamliar 
sensory  changes.  Such  changes  as  "blood  vessel  sensations,"  however 
slight  they  may  be,  furnish  the  basis  for  extraordinary  fancies  of  pow- 
er, locomotion,  levitation,  as  I  have  described. 

To  what  extent  the  Will  to  Interpret  can  be  carried  among  per- 
sons engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  my  contact  with  the  psycho-analytic 
school  has  taught  me  best.  Psychoanalysts  (while  not  asleep,  but  very 
much  alive  to  their  professional  business)  can  be  "entranced"  in  the 
sense  that  many  of  them  have  literally  fallen  in  love  with  the  psycho- 
analytic method  of  thinking  through  the  well-known  Uebertragung  for 
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Freud!  In  1909,  finding  such  a  bias  as  this  among  students  of  dreams 
and  seeing  it  applied  so  largely  throughout  the  psycho-medical  field 
(the  developments  in  which  had  been  familiar  to  me  on  their  practical 
side  since  the  days  of  Charcot)  I  decided  to  check  up  the  conclusions 
that  were  being  tossed  so  freely  into  the  atmosphere  of  psychological 
medicine.  Accordingly,  I  apprenticed  myself  to  psycho-analysts  in 
clinical  work. 

As  a  result,  I  became  rather  proficient  in  psycho-analytic  inter- 
pretations myself  and  have  acquired,  by  dint  of  practice,  entire  facility 
in  treating  any  dream  or  outside  event  as  a  sexual  phantasy.  I  learned 
(what  Bellamy  and  other  writers  in  this  Journal  have  shown)  namely, 
how  easy  it  is  to  "run  into  the  ground"  the  Freudian  method  of  dream 
interpretation,  especially  when  it  hinges  on  so  ordinary  an  appeal  as 
that  of  sex  interest.  I  mean  that  the  state  of  interest  aroused  by  ref- 
erences to  the  sex  function  usually  is  sufficient  to  hypnotize  an  auditor 
and  throw  him  off  his  guard;  analytic  sleight-of-hand  becomes  possible; 
or  to  revert  to  slang,  literally  any  old  interpretation  can  be  put  over, 
depending  on  the  "Will  to  Interpret." 

We  all  know  that  there  is  in  Psycho-analysis  an  a  priori  assump- 
tion that  a  sex  meaning  should  be  looked  for  rather  than  (say)  a  meat 
and  drink  significance.  Let  us  try,  however,  to  interpret  each  of  the 
dreams  in  the  series  of  my  papers  since  19 13  as  an  eating-and-drinking 
proposition. 


FORCED  GASTRONOMIC  INTERPRETATIONS 

In  Number  One,  we  have  interest  in  snakes,  as  drawn  in  the  pic- 
ture. We  can  "easily  see"  that  the  dreamer,  a  little  girl  who  lived  on 
a  farm  near  the  sea-shore,  was  thinking  of  eels  and  that  the  little  han- 
dles on  the  heads  of  some  of  them  are  indicators  of  cooking  utensils, 
such  as  Father  used  to  cook  by,  over  the  camp  fire;  further,  that  the 
square-headed  snakes  carried  a  symbolism  of  slices  of  bread  which 
were  used  in  making  sardine  sandiviches.  ("Corroboration"  :  There 
were  frequent  picnics  at  this  summer  place,  and  the  children  were  con- 
stantly entertaining  projects  which  were  doomed  to  postponement  or 
disappointment  owing  to  the  weather:  thus  causing  suspended  wish- 
fulfillment  ! ) 

This  offers  a  plausible  basis  for  an  interpretation  of  the  dream 
phenomena,  in  the  meat  and  drink  sense.     The  eating  and  drinking 
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question  figured  very  largely  In  the  summer  life  of  this  child  and  her 
several  sisters.  They  were  continually  going  off  on  blue-berrying  ex- 
peditions or  to  look  for  mushrooms  or  to  get  chickens  or  to  buy  their 
provender  with  Father  at  the  distant  village.  Why  couldn't  the  pic- 
ture of  father  killing  snakes  (eels  or  other  fish)  be  symbolic  of  an 
eating-and-drinking  wish  associated  with  the  desire  to  personate  Fath- 
er as  the  manipulator  of  pots  and  pans  at  the  picnic?  And  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  conjoined  association  with  the  drawing  of  water 
at  the  well,  which  of  course  was  always  a  preliminary  of  the  picnic,  as 
a  supply  usually  had  to  be  taken  along.  Surely  this  interpretation  is 
as  plausible  as  any  sexual  one;  but  it  lays  stress  on  purely  gastronomic 
motives.     (The  real  reconstitution  is  given  under  the  picture). 

FOOD   MEANINGS   ATTRIBUTED 

Passing  to  the  second  instance,  that  of  the  "Scratch  Reflex" 
dream,  I  do  not  need  to  force  the  meaning  very  far.  The  microscope 
Is  associated  with  the  examination  of  foods  and  the  determination  of 
their  purity,  and  the  scratch  marks  on  the  slide  may  be  simply  taken  as 
marks  of  the  can-opener  with  suggestions  of  contamination;  and,  thus, 
the  whole  dream  attributed  to  anxiety  concerning  the  partaking  of 
food.  The  bacillus  botulinus  is  suggested  by  the  sausage-shaped  mi- 
croscope barrel.  To  finish  off  the  interpretation  and  dismiss  it  with 
one  of  those  flourishes  that  carry  conviction,  we  may  remark  that  the 
dreamer  of  this  particular  Scratch  Reflex  phantasy,  belongs  to  a  family 
very  inclined  to  interest  In  food!  Thus  an  important  element  of  char- 
acter study  takes  part  In  the  play  of  phantasy  in  this  dream!  Let  us 
say  that  the  dreamer  was  warned  against  the  defect  of  his  family  and, 
since  the  dream,  has  been  watching  himself  to  avoid  gormandizing; 
which  introduces  a  desirable  element  of  Sublimation! 

Surely  this  is  as  plausible  as  any  sexual  interpretation  could  be, 
but  very  similar  in  style  to  many  of  the  less  convincing  snap-judgments 
of  psycho-analysts. 

As  to  the  Door  Slam  Dream,  I  have  so  far  given  no  mock  sexual 
Interpretation  of  my  own  as  I  deliberately  did  for  the  Scratch  Reflex 
Dream  when  published.  For  it  was  used  to  illustrate  the  mechansim 
of  time-inversion  rather  than  the  wishes  or  desires  of  the  dreamer.  But 
every  psycho-analyst  knows  that  the  firing  of  a  shot  has  a  very  marked 
sexual  significance,  implying  anything  from  advances  toward  the  op- 
posite sex  to  special  perversions.  I  could  myself  cite  dreams  In  which 
this  "symbol"  certainly  had  a  sex  meaning.     Therefore,  I  suppose  it 
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would  be  possible,  by  sufficient  ingenuity,  to  interpret  Dr.  Abercrora- 
bie's  famous  instance  of  the  Door  Slam,  as  if  there  were  a  sex  meaning 
involved.  The  only  certain  thing  is  that  this  dream  was  a  reaction  to 
a  real  noise — a  door-slam  simulating  a  shot,  and  suggesting  a  fanciful 
experience  of  enlisting  in  the  army  before  the  shot  was  fired. 

Now,  from  the  eating-and-drinking  standpoint,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  recall  the  fact  that  enlistment  in  the  army,  not  only  in  present-day 
Bolshevist  Russia,  but  in  past  days,  has  been  regarded  as  the  one  re- 
source of  those  who  were  unable  to  feed  themselves;  and  the  predispo- 
sition of  Dr.  A.'s  subject  to  dream  of  enlistment  when  he  heard  a 
door  slam  may  have  been  emotionally  determined  ("Affektbetont") 
by  some  anxiety  regarding  the  provisioning  of  his  family  and  his 
thought  that,  at  the  worst,  he  could  relieve  the  family  budget  by  en- 
listing in  the  army ! 

This  is  not  much  more  tinctured  by  the  Will  to  Interpret  than 
dozens  of  dream  interpretations  that  have  come  my  way,  in  the  course 
of  associating  with  the  practitioners  of  the  psycho-analytic  school.  I  do 
not,  however,  in  this  invidious  statement  refer  to  the  leading  exponents 
of  this  school. 

APPERCEPTIVE  ERROR  IN  REAL  HUNGER  DREAM 

We  come  to  the  next  dream  (see  picture)  The  Pantry  Cupboard 
Dream.  This  has  already  been  used  for  a  demonstration  of  the  Re- 
constitutive  Method.  It  was  found  to  be  a  dream  occasioned  in  part 
by  an  unsatisfied  appetite  for  food,  in  part  by  a  noise.  Therefore,  I  do 
not  need  to  attempt  a  travesty  of  my  own  interpretation.^ 

Coming  next  to  the  levitation  illusions,  can  we  not  suppose  that 
they  are  in  part  dictated  by  the  desire  to  be  free  from  the  limitations  of 
bodily  avoirdupois?  Indeed,  no  less  a  psycho-analyst  than  Dr.  Isidor 
Coriat  says  that  dreams  of  flying  represent  the  wish  to  be  free  and  the 
desire  to  do  as  one  pleases.  These  wishes  being  safely  attributable  to 
anyone,  this  augury  is  too  Delphic  to  stand. 

From  our  preconceived  standpoint  of  eating  and  drinking,  how- 
ever, we  may  go  on  to  say  that  the  flying  dreams  "represent  a  tendency 
to  shake  off  the  flesh." 

"Oh  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt." 

Obviously  the  desire  is  to  reduce  adipose  tissue  and  still  to  eat  all 

'A  la  Freud,  the  opportunity  might  be  taken  to  say  that  the  male  dreamer,  having 
pictured  himself  as  a  child  with  skirts  on,  must  have  a  complex  of  bi-sexuality — a 
thoroughly  permissible  guess  not  quite  justified  by  the  Reconstitution. 
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WARM   CLOTHING  DREAM   WITH  LEVITATION   FANCY 

The  Warm  Clothing  Dream  came  to  the  writer's  notice  in  1916.  It  first  suggested 
how  dreams  of  Insufficient  Clothing  might  be  correlated  with  Levitation  dreams^  As 
the  drawing  stands  in  the  picture  above,  it  represents  only  a  dream  of  Insufficient  Cloth- 
ing passing  into  a  dream  of  Levitation.  This  would  of  itself  alone  not  suggest  the 
underlying  physical  state.  But  a  clue  was  found  in  the  so-called  Angry  Sheik  Scene. 
It  appeared  in  the  Warm  Clothing  dream  when  the  dreamer  was  pursuing  "warmly 
clad  Smith,"  as  a  mural  drawing  chalked  on  the  wall  at  the  spot  near  the  running 
figure  of  Smith. 

The  curious  feature  of  the  Angry  Sheik  scene  is  that  it  embodies  mental  responses 
to  all  the  different  sensations  of  chill.  Also  it  reflects  the  sensations  that  l)cl()ng 
to  the  vasomotor  reaction  following  the  stimulus  of  cold  skin.  The  great  signilicance 
of  this  clue  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  sensations  of  cold  and  warmth,  picturized  by  the 
Angry  Sheik  Scene,  immediately  preceded  the  fancy  of  levitation.  Ihis  suggests  the 
sensory  link  between  cold  and  levitation  as  being  the  vasomotor  reaction. 

The  parallel  in  the  text  clarifies  this. 
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that  one  wishes.  Here  a  didactic  digression  might  be  in  order,  touch- 
ing the  prevailing  acceptance  of  corpulency  among  people  of  the  near 
East,  in  distinction  to  the  Occidental  world. 

So  far,  I  have  given  illustrations  to  show  to  what  extent  one  is 
really  captivated  by  almost  any  interpretation  that  seems  to  resolve  the 
intellectual  confusion  presented  by  the  dream  narrative.  All  that  is 
expected  of  the  average  dream-reading  is  to  relieve  the  sense  of  incon- 
gruity, somewhat  as  in  the  satisfaction  of  having  loose  pearls  strung 
together. 

As  I  have  outlined  it,  this  a  priori  method  could  be  used  to  fasten 
upon  dreams  of  flying  the  implication  of  being  eating-and-drinking 
wish  fulfillments.  But  this  farcical  aspect  has  perhaps  been  exploited 
enough,  and  it  is  time  to  show  in  what  way  the  psycho-analytic  explana- 
tions actually  fall  short  as  applied  to  "levitation." 

A   TEST   CASE 

The  crucial  instance  that  could  serve  as  a  pivot  around  which 
the  discussion  might  properly  turn  is  the  Angry  Sheik.  Scene,  pictured 
in  the  last  paper.  For  convenience,  "cuts"  of  the  dream  are  repro- 
duced here  under  the  title  of  the  Warm  Clothing  Dream  and  the  An- 
gry Sheik  Scene.  Taken  in  combination,  they  furnish  a  well-nigh  in- 
disputable paradigm  upon  which  further  interpretations  by  the  present 
Reconstitutive  method  could  be  modelled. 

In  the  Warm  Clothing  Dream  we  had  perfectly  definite  evidence 
of  sensory  stimuli  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  dream,  which  was 
set  up  physiologically  by  the  adrenal-sympathetic  nervous  system — as 
if  by  the  injection  of  adrenin  itself.  In  the  course  of  the  dream,  men- 
tal responses  were  forthcoming  which  corresponded  to  the  character- 
istic biological  responses  of  the  organism  to  the  circulation  of  the 
adrenal  secretion.  Let  us  roughly  draw  a  parallel  between  the  physi- 
ological aspect  and  the  mental  imagery : 

We  tabulate  each  reaction  as  it  would  impinge  on  the  sensorium  or  on  the 
arrival  platforms  of  the  brain,  and  each  corresponding  mental  response,  to  wit: 

Sensory  Aspect  of  Stimulus        Mental  or  Imaginative  Response 

Chilliness,  i.  e.  cold  skin  Coldness  of  lady,  haughty  demeanor. 

Appetite  for  ivarrnth  Jaeger      (friezed      )  blankets,      camel's 

hair.  Costume  of  prophet  Hosea 
(Clue:  prototype  of  same  was  dream- 
er's bathrobe  of  turkish  toweling.) 
Flowing  robes  in  general. 
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LEVITATION  DREAM  NUMBER  TWO 
ILLUSTRATING   POSSIBILITIES   OF   "RECONSTITUTING"    DREAMS 
Both  of  these  dreams  contain  characteristic  imagery   (i.  e.  apperceptions)   reflect- 
Jncr  th^hndilv  state  during  sleep.     In  both  cases  the  course  of  the  phantasy  of  lev.ta- 

m:.v  affect  the  extent  of  the  sense  of  detachment  from  earthly  contacts. 

mmmmmm 

type. 
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Goose-flesh  sensation 


Sand  of  the  desert. 


Increased    cold    sensation    formulated     Pictorial   plays  on  the  word   "frieze," 
as  freezing  in  three  ways,  as  follows:    a)    Frieze 

design  on  the  camels'  saddle-blankets ; 
b)  frieze-like  recurrence  of  a  camel 
and  driver,  with  reduplication  of  the 
prophet  Hosea;  c)  Mural  character  of 
the  decoration,  as  patent  in  the  dream 
picture.  This  is  a  sort  of  allusion  to 
Sargent's  famous  frieze  of  the  prophets 
in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

Total  Significance  of  Combined  Picture  on  left  hand  side:    FRIGIDITY  of 
the  body  surfaces. 

Heart-beats  Plunging  of  horse  ridden  by  sheik. 

Lung    expansion    as    if    from    adrenin     Depiction  of  actively  exercised  animal, 
injection  with  mentally  "exercised"  rider. 

Vasomotor  warmth  Heated  aspect  of  animal  and  rider. 

Shiver  or  muscular  tremor  Shaking  of  the  fist  of  rider. 

Diffused  sensations   typical   of  adrenin     General  attitude  of  anger. 
stimulation 

Sense    of   comfort   from    the   anti-chill     Depicting  of  a)  warm  garments  envel- 


response 


Other  adrenin  stimuli  causing  sense  of 
exhilaration 


oping  the  characters  on  horseback,  b) 
a  comforter  in  the  shape  of  a  bride 
clinging  to  the  Angry  Sheik. 

Sense  of  triumph  or  exploit,  associated 
with  bride-capture. 


Total  Significance  of  right-hand  picture   is  CALORITY   associated   with   the 
warming  of  body  surfaces  and   associated  co-ordinated   reflexes.     The  continu- 
ation of  this  response  to  cold  gives  rise  to 

Generalized  vasomotor  suffusion  of  Idea  of  detachment  from  definite  con- 
blood  bed  in  surface  of  skin  tacts. 

Modified  kinesthetic  sensation  and  loss  Belief  that  one  is  levitating  in  defiance 
of  pressure  discrimination  of  gravity. 

Joint  sense  retained  through  actual  Fancy  of  stepping  up  into  air  and 
joint  tension  while  drawing  up  limbs       drawing  limbs  under. 

Residual  sensations  from  right  arm  The    levitating    dreamer    waves    right 

hand   airily   instead   of   shaking  fist  as 
angry   Sheik  did. 

This  is  enough  to  show  the  point;  but  the  parallels  in  such  dreams  can  be  made 
as  deadly  as  one  could  hope  for  .  .  .  deadly  to  the  type  of  "interpretation" 
of  these  dreams,  now  current. 
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EROTIC  ASPECTS  OF  THE  ANGRY  SHEIK  SCENE 

No  one  can  deny  that  love-spite  and  bride-carrying  are  "erotic." 
But  these  circumstances  do  not  make  the  explanation  of  the  dream  a 
sex  one,  in  that  the  analysis  of  this  dream  has  anything  to  do  with  love 
as  a  primary  motive.  The  particular  imagery  in  the  Angry  Sheik  se- 
quence does  not  retroactively  imply  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  sex 
origin  for  the  dream  of  levitation.  In  sum,  sex  image  is  present,  but 
not  primary.  Any  other  view  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Yet 
one  is  conscious  of  being  very  much  on  the  defensive  at  this  point  in  the 
argument. 

I  have  chosen  precisely  this  example  on  account  of  the  false  and 
superficial  appearance  of  sexuality  that  it  offers.  Let  me  make  it 
clear  then  that  this  is  a  case  where  the  arousal  of  physiological  phe- 
nomena that  have  nothing  directly  to  do  with  sex  may  produce  mental 
imagery  that  happens  to  be  linked  in  memory  with  thoughts  of  love. 
(The  cart  follows  the  horse.)  There  is  no  such  connexion  between 
the  active  cause  of  the  dream  of  levitation  and  the  love  motive  as 
there  is  between  the  word  love  and  the  word  dove  which  are  strongly 
united  not  merely  by  sound  association,  but  by  poetic  symboHsm. 

In  sum,  the  levitation  illusion  in  the  Warm  Clothing  Dream  is 
produced  by  circulatory  and  muscular  changes.  The  phantasy  of  love 
in  the  desert  (in  the  form  of  the  Angry  Sheik  scene)  is  due  to  linkages 
of  memory  merely  combining  the  separate  physiological  experiences  in- 
to a  "resolution."  The  several  items  of  the  dream,  which  are  very  di- 
rect responses  of  the  mind  to  the  physiological  cues,  may  be  spoken  of 
as  annunciators,  in  the  sense  in  which  hotel  bell-boys  speak  of  the 
device  that  registers  a  call  from  a  certain  room  as  a  figure  appearing 
on  a  board.  Thus,  the  levitation  sense  in  the  Warm  Clothing  Dream 
is  an  annunciator  of  grateful  blood  vessel  sensations  and  kinesthetic 
repose;  the  shaking  of  the  fist  annunciates  shivering  of  the  arm  mus- 
cles; the  fury  of  the  sheik  annunciates  the  vasomotor  changes  charac- 
teristic of  anger.  (Sec  Hobbes'  theory  of  the  emotional  cycle  begin- 
ning at  one  pole  in  waking  life  and  at  the  other  pole  in  the  dream.) 

NON-SPECIFIC  CHARACTER  OF  "lEVITATION"   PHYSIOLOGY 

If  this  reasoning  is  followed  closely,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sex 
element  in  the  Angry  Sheik  scene  docs  not  represent  a  sexual  cause  for 
the  dream  as  a  whole.  Nor  docs  the  sensation  of  flying,  in  its  own 
nature,  carry  the  erotic  suggestion.  There  is  nothing  specific  in  the 
phyiiological  stat«-  t"  '  dl  for  love  ideas.     This  is  proved  statistically 
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by  the  frequency  with  which  the  same  physiological  conditions  are  ap- 
perceived  in  a  different  sense  by  the  dreaming  mind.  Analyzing  these 
bodily  conditions,  we  find  outstanding  features  that  usually  attend  in- 
tense and  violent  emotion,  being  even  earmarks  of  the  active  phases  of 
several  definite  instincts.  That  is  to  say,  not  peculiar  to  love  but 
biologically  featured  in  rage,  or  in  fighting,  in  hunting  or  in  similarly 
violent  exertions.  Indeed,  the  Angry  Sheik  picture,  as  a  cartoon,  em- 
bodies all  these  aspects. 

How  did  it  happen  that  this  dreamer  was  reminded  of  love-spite 
by  the  resurgence  within  him  of  this  particular  physical  disturbance? 
Simply  because  the  beating  of  the  heart,  shivering  and  shaking  and 
other  manifestations  of  adrenal-sympathetic  action  had  been  at  one 
time  afl'iliated  in  his  mind  with  some  particular  instance  of  courtship, 
In  literature  or  in  actuality.  Thus  the  mental  switches  were  set  for  a 
love-scene. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  same  dreamer,  somewhat  earlier,  under 
circumstances  less  favorable  to  romantic  associations,  had  a  dream  of 
hunting,  as  a  result  of  "sleeping  cold"  :  the  events  of  the  day  before 
had  been  sufficiently  tinctured  with  an  interest  in  outdoor  life  and  hunt- 
ing to  turn  the  dream  that  way.  Yet  the  same  circulatory  manifesta- 
tions were  present.  But  then'the  switches  were  set  in  favor  of  a  differ- 
ent instinctive  reaction. 

RECAPITULATION    OF    "LEVITATIOn"    THEORY 

Our  explanation  is  now  that  certain  non-sexual  physiological  pro- 
cesses are  set  up  in  sleep  and  produce  the  flying  sensation.  If  in  some 
cases  sex  fancies  are  present  in  accompaniment  to  the  aviation  phe- 
nomena, they  are  secondary,  incidental  associations,  recalled  by  the 
physiological  state — which  may  have  been  present  in  an  actual  experi- 
ence of  love  emotion.  Further  the  flying  illusion  per  se  is  a  mental  re- 
flex to  ascertainable  functions  of  the  adrenal-sympathetic  system.  This 
stimulated  activity  is  neutral  and  not  necessarily  afl'iliated  with  any  one 
instinct  more  than  another.  For  instance,  steps  signify  really  heart 
beats  and  are  only  sure  annunciators  of  sex  experience  provided  "one's 
heart  going  pit-a-pat"  happens  to  have  been  exclusively  related  to  love 
— which  is  impossible.  Needless  to  say,  it  was  definitely  ascertained 
by  the  dreamer  at  the  time  of  this  dream  that  there  was  no  erotic  feel- 
ing or  any  sex  excitement  in  play.  We  conclude  that  there  can  be  no 
necessary  connexion  between  flying  fantasies  and  sex  phenomena. 

Further,  the  failure  to  observe  hitherto  the  relation  between  the 
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THE  "ANGRY  SHEIK- 


MURAL  DRAWING  FROM  THE  WARM  CLOTHING 
DREAM 


EXAMPLE    WHEREIN    PSYCHOANALYTIC    INTERPRETATIONS    ARE 

MISLEADING 

This  particular  instance,  a  single  pictorial  scene  taken  from  an  actual  dream  of 
"flying"  or  levitation  permits  us  to  visualize  the  methods  of  the  Vienna  and  Zurich 
schools  of  Psychoanalysis. 

This  dream  picture  was  composed  by  the  dreamer's  fancy  in  exact  obedience  to 
stimuli  or  cues  playing  upon  the  sense  of  the  dreamer  (as  detailed  in  the  text).  This 
picture  is  a  preliminary  sign  of  the  physiological  reaction  that  subsequently  created  the 
illusion  of  levitation.  The  rest  of  the  dream  also  contains  important  annunciators  of 
the  same  .physiological  conditions.  Yet  these  all-important  determinants  of  "levita- 
tion" would  be  entirely  overlooked  in  applying  either  the  Reductive  Method  of  Freud 
or  the  Constructive  Method  of  Jung  (as  made  clear  in  the  text). 

Instead,  the  mental  imagery  would  be  regarded  as  a  composition  of  the  dreamer's 
free  fancy.  And  the  dream  of  which  this  is  a  part  (and  a  clue-giving  part)  would  be 
judged  by  Freud  in  a  preconceived  (sexual)  sense.  The  quotations  that  follow  explain 
the  trend  of  either  school  and  will  hcli)  to  justify  the  effort  made  in  the  text  to  show 
the  danger  of  absurd  conclusions  when  following  these  methods. 

Freud  says:  "It  is  the  wild  playing  ("Hetzcn")  of  childhood  which  dreams  about 
flying,  falling,  vertigo,  and  the  like  repeat,  and  the  voluptuous  feelings  of  which  have 
now  been  turned  into  fear.     ... 

"I  have  therefore  good  reason  for  rejecting  the  explanation  that  the  condition  of 
our  dermal  sensations  during  sleep,  the  sensations  caused  by  the  movements  of  the 
lungs,  and  the  like,  give  rise  to  dreams  of  (lying  and  falling.  1  see  that  those  very 
sensations  have  been  reproduced  from  the  memory  with  wliich  the  dream  is  concerned 
—that  they  arc,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  dream  content  and  not  of  the  dream  sources. 
("ihc  Interpretation  of  Dreams,"  p.  239)- 

I'larlier,  "What  do  these  dreams  signify?    A  general  statement  on  tliis  jjoint  cannot 
•Ije  made.    They  signify  something  different  in  each  case  as  we  shall  licar :  only  the 
sensational  material  which  they  contain  always  comes  from  the  same  source     .     .     . 
they  refer  to  the  movement  games  which  have  such  extraor<linary  attractions  for  the 
child."     (|».  2j8). 

This  IS  the  exact  opposite  of  our  thesis:  that  the  source  of  these  dreams  lies  in 
-Y> »^ ...... I,. r  .„id  kinesthetic  sensations  and  that  the  imagery  of  typical  levitation  dreams 

•II!  this  source  and  not  the  latent  meaning  su|)posed  by  Freud. 

itig  to  Jung,  "the  typical  adherents  of  l-'reucl's  school  have  come  to  the 
point  of  interpreting— to  give  a  gross  instance— almost  all  long  objects  in  dreams  as 
phallic  »yml)ol»."     ("Analytical  I'sycliology,"  p.  308). 
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levitation  illusion  and  its  definite  physical  basis  has  giv^en  an  opportun- 
ity for  "Freudian  enthusiasts  (ignorant  of  the  real  mechanism)  to  in- 
terpret this  dream,  to  the  mystification  of  students,  in  the  go-as-you- 
please  manner.  It  is  this  mystification  that  I  want  to  protest  against 
by  offering  a  caricature  of  the  way  in  which  a  too  cocksure  psycho- 
analyst can  proceed  to  disregard  the  physiological  meaning  of  the 
dream  and  to  fabricate  something  entirely  different  but  plausible. 

This  brings  me  to  the  Reductive  Method  of  Freud  and  the  Con- 
structive Method  of  Jung,  as  contrasted  with  the  Reconstitutive  Meth- 
od. The  pictures  are  labelled  to  correspond.  An  inspection  of  them 
and  a  careful  study  of  the  notations  inscribed  thereunder  will  show 
how  easy  it  is  to  "fake"  a  sexual  explanation  on  the  basis  of  precedents 
furnished  by  the  theories  and  examples  of  Freud  and  Jung,  We  must 
learn  to  descry  the  danger  that  arises  from  too  slavish  an  adherence 
to  their  methods. 

Let  us  take  an  intensive  look  at  the  Angry  Sheik  picture. 

THE  FREUDIAN  EXPLANATION  FOLLOWED 

The  most  plausible  way  to  utilize  the  Freudian  method  would  be 
to  divide  the  picture  into  two  halves  as  shown  in  the  cuts.  On  the  left 
half  is  represented  the  picture  of  docile  camels  and  priestlike  camel 
drivers,  hooded  and  obviously  not  men  of  vigor  and  action.  The 
woman  in  that  section  of  the  picture  is  haughty  and  distant.  The  whole 
left-hand  picture  obviously  suggests  a  deficiency  of  those  virile  quali- 
ties which  are  associated  with  the  male  emotion  of  love.  It  is  sex  ac- 
tivity at  the  minimum.  This  then — we  may  infer  according  to  Freu- 
dian principles — is  the  condition  of  the  dreamer!  He  is  not  active  or 
successful  in  courtship.  On  the  right,  however,  we  see  the  fulfillment 
of  his  wishes.  The  vigorous  animal  spirits  of  the  horse,  the  erect  car- 
riage, the  definitely  uplifted  arm  recall  the  possession  of  the  most 
virile  powers.  The  exposed  head  and  the  war-like  visage  of  the  man 
contrast  with  the  hooded  camel  drivers,  the  passivity  of  the  ones  em- 
phasizing the  activity  of  the  other.     The  patient  necks  of  the  camels 


Jung's  own  method  as  a  modification  of  Freud's  is  in  consonance  with  his  state- 
ment that  "After  all,  for  us  therapeuts  it  is  a  practical  and  not  a  merely  theoretical 
necessity  which  leads  us  to  seek  for  some  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  dreams. 
In  treating  our  patients  we  must  for  practical  reasons  endeavour  to  lay  hold  of  any 
means  that  will  enable  us  to  train  them  effectually." 

Neither  method  aims,  apparently,  to  make  a  true  reconstitution  of  the  dream  pro- 
cess. The  Science  of  Mind  is  the  poorer  for  the  lack  of  strictly  scientific  efforts  in  this 
new  direction. 
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contrast  with  the  stallion  strength  of  the  horse's  fore-quarters.  This 
obvious  analogy  can  be  carried  out  to  "show"  that  the  dream  is  one 
of  despair  on  the  part  of  the  dreamer  as  to  his  deficiency  of  sexual  ac- 
tivities. The  left  hand  represents  the  non-fulfillment  of  the  wish,  and 
the  right  hand  represents  the  power  for  fulfillment. 

Now  it  shall  be  our  duty  to  soften  the  somewhat  rank  sexualism 
of  the  foregoing  explanation  by  adopting  the  constructive  method  of 

Jung- 

THE  JUNGIAN  EXPLANATION  FOLLOWED 

We  observe  a  group  of  quiet  animals,  forming  a  caravan  led  by 
men  of  passive  bearing,  who  are  the  attendants  upon  a  woman  of 
haughty  demeanor,  evidently  the  prime  personage  of  the  party.  This 
implies  a  submissiveness,  a  subserviency  to  woman,  an  absence  of  that 
primacy  in  relation  to  the  feminine  sex  that  is  the  normal  desire  of 
every  man.  Here  we  have  one  woman  with  many  male  servants.  The 
multiplicity  of  the  men  and  the  interminable  length  of  the  string  of 
camels  is  significant.  There  is  an  element  of  monotony  suggested  and 
unconscionable  repetition. 

We  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  dreamer  is  contemplating  his 
own  situation  in  its  unsatisfactory  aspect.  But  he  feels  that  his  position 
in  life  should  not  be  one  of  servility,  of  secondariness  to  the  female 
sex,  not  one  of  likening  himself  to  an  animal  being  ridden,  thus  placing 
himself  on  the  same  footing  as  the  docile  camel.  The  vista  of  the 
long  caravan  suggests  his  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  past.  He 
finds  it  long  to  look  back.  {Vov  every  vista  and  every  character  in  a 
dream  may  be  a  re-echo  of  the  dreamer's  subjective  feeling.) 

If  we  turn  to  the  picture  on  the  right  we  see  the  prospective  out- 
look, the  anticipation  of  the  future.  The  Sheik  on  the  right  is  a  leader 
among  his  people,  he  is  a  warrior,  a  man  of  the  desert,  free  to  do  as 
he  pleases.  He  shows  his  contempt  for  the  regime  of  femine  autoc- 
racy, typified  by  the  caravan.  He  himself  will  not  take  a  subordinate 
place  in  relation  to  a  woman.  He  has  his  own  woman  clinging  to  him, 
sitting  on  the  rump  of  his  horse.  How  different  from  tiic  condition  of 
the  camel  drivers!  It  is  his  manly  power  expressed  in  the  primacy  of 
the  successful  male  capturing  his  mate. 

It  is  to  be  infcrrcil  from  this  ilrcam  (we  may  say  a  la  Jung)  that 
the  dreamer  is  contemplating  some  advancement  from  his  condition  of 
•econdarincss  and  subserviency.  He  wishes  to  exhibit  the  many  vir- 
tues associated  with  the  mating  impulse.     He  wishes  to  be  under  his 
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own  leadership  and  he  craves  to  be  distinguished  among  his  fellow 
men  as  one  who  is  successful  with  women.  The  dreamer  has  evidently 
been  suffering  from  an  inferiority  complex  and  is  anxious  to  deliver 
himself  from  its  bondage.  So  much  for  Dr.  Jung's  type  of  explana- 
tion. [This  is  not  mere  travesty  but  utilizes  items  of  information 
about  the  dreamer's  personal  history.] 

THE  RECONSTITUTIVE  ASPECT 

Now  this  may  or  may  not  be  true;  but  the  point  is  that  this  phan- 
tasy, known  as  the  Angry  Sheik  Scene,  is  simply  interjected  into  the 
Warm  Clothing  Dream,  which  is  a  levitation  dream,  and  its  explana- 
tion is  not  the  least  bit  forwarded  by  taking  the  Angry  Sheik  Picture  or 
any  other  imagery  in  any  social  or  sexual  sense.  On  the  contrary,  by 
taking  the  Angry  Sheik  Scene  as  a  piece  of  visual  imagery  delineated 
under  the  compulsion  of  essential  physiological  motifs,  we  convert  it 
into  a  clue  to  the  real  state  of  affairs.  Below  the  patent  meaning,  we 
descry  a  sub-jacent  meaning.  Instead  of  vague  conjectures  which 
might  be  equally  applicable  to  the  dreamer  (or  to  the  man  sitting 
next  to  him  in  the  clinic)  we  can  obtain  a  definite  parallel  between  phy- 
siological stimulus  and  mental  response.  That  is  achieved  by  the  Re- 
constitution,  which  alone  can  give  proper  weight  and  proportion  to  the 
various  guesses  at  the  dream  meaning. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  to  answer  your  original  question,  I  must  ad- 
mit that  it  is  always  possible  to  juggle  the  sex  interpretation  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  seem  to  cover  the  bill  of  particulars.  This  is  exactly 
what  you  have  always  objected  to  in  the  prevailing  methods  of  sexual 
interpretation.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  find  a  favorable  case  on  which 
to  rest  one's  argument  against  the  "Will  to  Interpret."  It  seems  to  me 
that  Levitation  Dreams  of  all  sorts  furnish  the  proper  debating 
ground.  Their  sex-significance  can  be  maintained  only  by  remaining 
in  ignorance  of  what  the  Reconstitutive  Method  shows  to  be  their  phy- 
siological source  and  course. 

It  seems  to  me  a  great  mistake  to  give  scientific  credence  to  meth- 
ods of  dream  interpretation  that  are  not  capable  of  explaining  the  rise 
and  development  of  the  dream,  but  that  only  base  their  claim  to  utility 
on  being  able  to  trace  out  some  remote  and  irrelevant  implications, 
however  true  they  may  be.  This  is,  at  the  most,  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  psycho-analytic  "explanations"  of  the  Flying  Dream. 
Hence  I  may  say  that  the  psycho-analytic  offering  is  inadequate  from 
the  standpoint  of  pure  science.     But  from  the  practical  standpoint,  I 
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can  see  that  a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished  in  clinical  work  by  ex- 
tracting "talking  points"  from  dreams,  even  though  they  be  faultily 
analyzed.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  illustrating  the  "talking  point" 
methods  of  Psycho-analysis  by  applying  them  to  dreams  that  I  would 
myself  explain  differently. 

Thus  you  will  see  how  well  I  can  imagine  that  any  Levitation 
Dream  can  be  explained  in  a  sex  sense  by  the  Reductive  or  by  the  Con- 
structive Method;  but  should  it  be? 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Lydiard  H.  Horton. 
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given  stimulus  evokes  trial  percepts  which  are  approximations',  coming  closer 
by  degrees  to  the  correct  response. 

The  Apparent  Inversion  of  Time  in  Dreajns — Explained  by  the  Principle 
of  Apperceptive  Delay;  Journ.  of  Abn.  Psycholog)^:   April-May,  1916. 
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Presents  Pantry  Cupboard  Dream  as  showing  the  evocation  of  seemingly 
irrelevant  imagery  in  response  to  two  known  cues;  diagram  shows  that 
irrelevancy  is  only  apparent,  as  the  dream  is  a  perfectly  graduated  response 
to  the  cues  in  operation.  Idea  of  "Index  of  Relevancy"  developed  to  show 
mathematical  features  of  the  summation  of  stimuli  in  dreams. 

The  Illusion  of  Levitation:  Journ.  of  Abn.  Psychology- :  April,  1918,  and 
June,  1918.     (In  form  of  letter  to  Dr.  Morton  Prince). 

Presents  collection  of  instances  tending  to  show  presence  of  a  vasomotor  ele- 
ment in  experiences  of  levitation,  as  indicated  by  the  ordinary  stigmata  of 
peripheral  vasomotion.  Case  of  "mental  healing"  described  and  invcntorially 
analyzed  to  show  psychic  reaction  to  physical  sensations.  Various  apper- 
ceptions of  subjects  described  as  founded  on  "blood  vessel  sensations."  Shows 
levitation  dreams  Nos.  i  and  2. 

Levitation  Dreams:  Their  Physiology:  Journ.  of  Abn.  Psychology:  August, 
1919. 

Attempts  unified  picture  of  the  bodily  changes  underlying  the  illusion  of 
levitation  by  showing  that  in  addition  to  the  signs  of  vasomotion,  there  are 
other  indications  of  increased  heart-beat,  freedom  of  the  lungs,  and  muscular 
tremor,  all  of  which  bear  striking  resemblance  to  the  characteristic  phy- 
siological responses  produced  by  the  adrenal  secretion.  The  unified  view  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  bodily  changes  out  of  which  the  levitation  fancy  seems 
to  originate,  are  not  accidental  and  scattered  responses,  but  represent  a 
definite  set  of  nervous  readjustments  dominated  by  the  sympathetic  system. 
The  now  well-known  functions  of  ad  renin  in  stimulating  the  sympathetic 
nerve  fibres  arc  cited  to  show  a  parallel  action  of  colil  upon  the  skin,  as  in 
the  case  of  Insufficient  Clothing  dreams  followed  by  Flying  dreams. 

Note  I,  referring  to  page  15. 

For  the  Unutterable  Revelation,  see  Prof.  James  H.  Lcuba's  forthcoming 
book  on  Mysticism.  He  read  a  chapter  from  this  book  before  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  Harvar<l  University,  December  .u,  I9i9-  I'bc 
itatcmcnts  contained  therein  seem  entirely  consistent  with  the  present  writer's 
views  alxmt  the  unutterable  revelation,  expressed  in  the  article  on  "Levita- 
tion Dreams:  Their  Physiolog),"  printed  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology,  (distributed  during  December). 

Notf  2,  referring  to  page  26. 

I  or  fhibhrt'  circle  of  f motion  see  original  edition  of  Leviathan .  p.  6,  as 
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part  of  Chapter  II:  "Of  Imagination."  Also  see  restatement  of  Hobbes* 
circle  in  his  Human  Nature,  Chapter  III  .  .  ,  "I  believe  there  is 
a  Reciprocation  of  Motion  from  the  Brain  to  the  Vital  Parts,  and  back  from 
the  Vital  Parts  to  the  Brain;  whereby  not  only  Imagination  begetteth 
Motion  in  those  Parts,  but  also  Motion  in  those  Parts  begetteth  Imagina- 
tion like  to  that  by  which  it  was  begotten." 

Note  3,  referring  to  paper  as  a  whole: 

The  Will  to  Interpret  (which  is  a  phrase  used  by  Royce  as  a  heading  in  his 
"Christian  Ethics")  has  received  an  unusually  clear  and  judicial  estimate  at 
the  pen  of  Adrian  Stephen,  in  the  April  number,  1918,  of  the  Journal  of 
Abnormal  Psychology. 


PERSONALITY  FROM  THE  INTROSPECTIVE  VIEW- 
POINT^ 

BY  HAROLD  I.  GOSLINE,  M.  D. 

PATHOLOGIST  TO  THE   STATE   INSTITUTIONS,    HOWARD,   RHODE   ISLAND 

PERSONALITY  has  been  considered  from  most  every  Imagin- 
able angle  it  seems  and  a  great  deal  of  light  has  been  shed 
upon  it  during  the  past  two  thousand  years  but  the  greatest 
progress  toward  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  person- 
ality may  be  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  past  forty  years.  In 
1876  the  first  laboratory  for  the  experimental  control  of  the  study 
of  the  thought  processes  was  founded  by  Wundt  and  out  of  this 
small  beginning  has  grown  a  far-spread  system  of  psychology,  not 
developed  in  the  "arm-chair,"  so  to  speak  but  under  scientifically 
controlled  conditions.  Such  a  psychology  will  appeal  most  certainly 
to  the  intellectual  type  of  mind  and  will  appear  to  the  emotional 
type  of  mind  as  utterly  far  from  the  truth  as  possible.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  not  beautiful,  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  esthetic  sense  because 
it  demands  an  intellectual  attitude,  an  attitude  which  is  quite  the 
■contrast  of  the  esthetic  attitude.  The  intellectual  attitude  does  not 
forbid  us  the  use  of  the  imagination  but  when  we  have  arrived  at  our 
imaginative  conclusion  the  intellectual  attitude  requires  that  we  check 
up  our  stock,  our  position,  with  reality,  with  the  outer  world,  as  pre- 
sented to  us  through  our  senses.  Naturally  it  believes  in  the  reality  of 
the  matter  given  to  us  through  our  senses  and  it  believes  that  we  are 
able  to  arrive  at  the  truth  by  using  the  matter  given  us  through  our 
-senses.  The  esthetic  attitude  on  the  other  hand  is  satisfied  when  the 
imagination  satisfies  the  feelings  and  the  emotions.  It  naturally  be- 
lieves that  this  form  of  satisfaction  is  the  counterpart  of  truth.  Such 
truth  is  akin  to  revelation  and  like  revelation  leads  to  rich  esthetic  feel- 
ings. With  the  esthetic  attitude,  introspective  psychology  has  nothing 
in  common. 

Like  every  science  introspective  psychology  has  its  postulates. 
Here  again  it  differs  from  all  other  forms  of  empirical  psychology.  Be- 
ing psychology  and  not  physiology  primarily  its  logically  necessary 
point  of  departure  is  consciousness  and  not  behavior  or  any  form  of 

'Thi»  paper  wa«  prepared   for  Ihc  Meeting  of  the  Atiu'rican   PsychoiJatlioIoKical 
AMOciation,  to  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  5th,  igjo.    'Ihc  MootiiiK  was  postponed. 
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*'ism."  Being  Introspective  it  is  individual  and  not  animal  or  child  or 
social  or  anything  but  individual.  It  postulates  that  consciousness  Is 
the  reviewing  subject  and  that  the  subject  does  not  change;  It  Is  the 
objects  of  awareness  that  change.  It  is  the  mental  processes  that 
change  and  not  the  awareness.  The  subject,  the  consciousness,  the 
awareness,  can  not  do  anything  to  the  contents  of  consciousness;  it  can 
only  be  passively  aware  of  them.  The  subject,  the  consciousness,  the 
awareness  is  the  knower  and  the  self  which  is  known  is  something  dif- 
ferent. The  self  which  is  known  is  the  central,  unified  content  of  con- 
sciousness which  is  influenced  by  the  world  and  which  reacts  upon  the 
world.  These  are  the  proper  postulates  of  Introspective  psychology. 
Of  course,  their  ultimate  truth  must  be  decided  by  philosophy  and  the 
opinions  of  philosophy  are  founded  on  the  totality  of  knowledge  at 
any  given  time.  The  postulates  will  stand  then  as  long  as  nothing  is 
added  to  our  knowledge  which  is  of  a  nature  to  destroy  their  validity. 
With  these  postulates  a  system  of  psychology  has  already  been  accom- 
plished and  it  is  this  system  that  the  writer  wishes  to  present  because 
it  appears  to  lead  to  practical  results  of  Interest  to  psychopathology 
and  to  psychiatry  and  finally  of  Interest  to  every  phase  of  human  ac- 
tivity in  which  the  human  mind  plays  a  part. 

The  first  step  in  the  presentation  of  personality  from  this  view- 
point Is  the  explanation  of  certain  perplexities  regarding  the  self  and 
self-consciousness.  In  the  first  place  we  know  ourselves  as  one  of  the 
objects  in  the  environment,  that  is  to  say,  by  groups  of  sensations.  We 
feel,  however,  that  the  self  takes  a  role  which  is  incomparable  to  that 
taken  by  the  other  objects  of  which  we  are  aware.  This  feeling  is 
given  us  by  the  fact  that  our  self  takes  the  central  place  In  every  ex- 
perience and  secondly  by  the  fact  that  the  body  actions  carry  out  the 
desires.  The  self  Is  the  centre  of  visual,  tactual,  kinesthetic  and  organ- 
ic sensations  which  make  us  feel  that  we  are  the  centre.  The  conscious- 
ness of  identity  in  successive  periods  which  is  peculiar  to  each  self  is  a 
function  of  the  memory.  We  will  see  later  of  v/hat  stuff  the  memory 
is  made.  Another  peculiarity  is  that  the  mind  seems  to  be  the  man  and 
the  body  seems  to  belong  to  outside  nature.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  perceived  and  remembered  objects  seem  to  be  in  the  body  along 
with  the  feelings,  emotions  and  volitions  as  well  as  outside  in  the  world 
of  time  and  space  and  so  the  mind  can  be  contrasted  with  the  body. 
However,  the  true  self  is  not  in  the  memory  but  in  the  functions  of  the 
attention  and  the  will.  Again,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  body  Is 
the  central  agency  which  acts  and  which  can  not  be  affected  without  a 
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feeling  of  response,  the  personality  comes  to  include  the  individuaF 
with  his  whole  social  setting. 

There  are  two  other  peculiarities  of  the  personality  which  ap- 
pear just  as  simple  and  as  little  mysterious  as  the  fore-going  when 
submitted  to  introspective  analysis.  They  are  the  variations  of  per- 
sonality and  the  unity  of  personality.  Personality  develops  steadily 
and  it  may  decay  but  the  temperament,  the  character  and  the  intelli- 
gence are  inborn  and  are  developed  by  training.  Temperament,  char- 
acter and  intelligence  can  be  made  more  tangible,  more  simple  and 
more  exact  if  we  use  the  terms  fundamental  traits,  types  of  reaction, 
tendencies  to  feelings,  trained  attention,  rhythm  of  response,  energy^ 
of  inner  activity  which  are  themselves  the  temperament,  the  character, 
and  the  intelligencer.  These  latter  are  complex,  to  be  sure,  but  are 
far  simpler  than  temperament,  character  and  intelligence,  and  most  im- 
portant,  they  can  be  analyzed  to  simple  mental  processes.  They  mould 
the  outer  world  for  the  individual. 

The  unity  of  the  personality  is  not  the  unity  of  the  beautiful  ob- 
ject  and  not  that  purposeful  unity,  full  of  meaning  and  promise,  of  the 
mystic  or  transcendental  psychologies.  It  is  rather  for  our  present 
purpose  the  unity  of  a  complex  interplay,  the  various  factors  being  the 
perceptions,  the  ideas,  the  activities  and  the  inner  states.  The  states 
and  the  activities  completely  control  the  ideas  which  are  to  arise  and 
the  perceptions  which  are  to  be  admitted,  and  are  themselves  con- 
trolled by  the  ideas  and  the  perceptions  which  have  preceded  in  the 
development  of  the  individual.  This  mutual  interdependence  is  the 
essential  feature  of  the  unity  of  the  personality.  Each  person  lives  m 
a  world  which  his  inner  dispositions  select  and  shape. 

The  inner  states  of  which  we  have  spoken  are  the  feelings,  the  emo- 
tions and  the  attitudes.  The  simple  feelings  are  given  to  us  by  our  re- 
actions. The  reactions  to  pleasant  and  unpleasant  are  movements  of 
approach  or  withdrawal  and  there  are  opposing  reactions  in  the  res- 
piration, rapidity  and  character  of  the  pulse,  size  of  the  capillaries,  and 
in  (glandular  activity.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  the  these  reactions 
which  we  call  feelings.  They  are  not  the  accompaniments  of  the  fecl- 
injfs;  they  arc  the  feelings  themselves.  In  the  emotions  also  the  cen- 
trifugal processes  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  I  lowever,  in  the 
emotions  there  is  a  factor  which  is  not  present  in  the  feelings  and  which 
distinguishes  them  from  the  feelings.  This  is  the  presence  of  the 
ideas.    Lxactly  the  same  movements  may  enter  into  very  different  emo- 
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tions  and  produce  contrasting  effects  on  account  of  the  different  ideas 
combined  with  them. 

The  feelings  and  the  emotions  have  to  do  with  the  practical  atti- 
tude in  the  sense  that  they  seek  a  change  in  the  outside  world.  The 
esthetic  attitude  is  the  most  complete  contrast  to  the  practical  attitude. 
If  we  assume  the  esthetic  attitude  our  perceptions  and  ideas  find  us 
prepared  for  entirely  different  kinds  of  response  than  those  for  which 
we  are  prepared  if  we  assume  the  practical  attitude  because  we  do  not 
seek  to  change  the  outer  world.  Thus  we  lack  the  impressions  which 
would  be  ours  if  we  were  to  change  the  outer  world.  Every  external 
response  is  inhibited;  the  impulse  to  act  is  felt  but  is  detached  from  our 
own  practical  personality.  We  may  call  the  esthetic  attitude  that  state 
in  which  the  voluntary  motor  fractions  of  an  emotion  and  their  con- 
comitant sensory  effects,  are  absent.  The  combination  of  the  involun- 
tary reactions  plus  the  ideas  is  the  esthetic  attitude  itself. 

The  intellectual  attitude  has  for  its  goal  the  service  of  truth 
without  regard  for  the  likes  or  dislikes.  There  is  an  inhibition  of  the 
associations  and  reactions  that  are  controlled  by  the  personal  desires. 
We  may  say  that  it  is  the  combination  of  the  voluntary  actions  and 
their  concomitant  sensory  effects  plus  the  ideas  that  we  call  by  the 
name  "intellectual  attitude."  This  complex  is  again  not  a  result  but  is 
the  intellectual  attitude  itself.  A  reflective  setting  takes  place  with 
kinesthetic  sensations  as  its  fringes  and  by  them  we  become  aware  of 
every  variation  in  this  setting  for  truth. 

The  activities  of  the  personality  may  all  be  grouped  under  the 
will,  the  attention  and  the  thought  process.  The  common  factor  in 
all  of  these  is  the  feeling  of  impulse.  This  impulse  feeling  is  originally 
given  to  the  individual  by  the  first  movement  of  the  total  action  unified 
by  the  goal  idea  which  is  present  in  every  voluntary  action.  This 
movement  produces  a  change  in  the  outer  world  and  this  change  is 
perceived  so  that  by  training  the  idea  of  the  end  in  view  comes  to  take 
the  place  of  the  first  movement  and  gives  the  impulse  feeling.  This  is 
the  development  of  the  will  process,  of  the  common  acceptance  of  the 
voluntary  action  as  constituted  by  a  change  and  an  idea  of  the  end  of 
the  change.  The  attention  is  of  the  same  nature  but  in  the  process  of 
attention  the  change  is  a  shifting  of  ideas  and  not  a  change  in  the  outer 
world.  There  Is  a  consciousness  of  an  end  in  view;  otherwise  the  at- 
tention is  involuntary.  The  end  in  view  in  every  act  of  attention  is  to 
get  more  of  the  attended  thing.  Four  processes  are  involved  which 
may  be  summarized  in  the  simple  processes  of  sensation,  reaction  and 
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inhibition.  They  may  be  reproduced  ones,  bringing  in  the  process  of 
association,  but  they  give  the  feeling  of  personal  activity  in  every  act 
of  attention. 

The  thought  process  itself  is  no  more  than  a  prolonged  attentioa 
process.  It  is  the  process  of  getting  more  of  the  attended  thing  to  the 
nth  power.  The  anticipation  of  the  final  situation  gives  the  feeling  of 
inner  activity  and  precedes  each  thought  as  an  idea  with  determining 
tendency.  If  thought  is  conducted  with  the  practical  attitude,  it  stands 
in  the  service  of  reality  but  imaginative  thinking  stands  in  the  service 
of  the  feelings,  satisfying  an  emotional  attitude. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  personal  side  of  the  equation, 
the  way  the  individual  acts  or  reacts  toward  his  environment.  This 
side  of  the  equation  is  simple  like  all  centrifugal  processes.  Let  us 
examine  the  obverse  side,  the  means  by  which  the  outer  world  gets 
into  the  individual,  more  complex  like  the  centripetal  pathways. 

The  first  step  is  the  perceptions  and  in  them  sense  stimulation 
plays  the  leading  role.  Peripheral  senses  and  inner  sense  organs  are 
the  sources  of  these  sensations.  The  sensations  are  unified  into  a 
whole,  the  perception,  by  our  attitude,  by  our  reaction.  It  depends  on 
us  how  a  perception  is  limited  in  space,  time,  number  and  manifoldness. 
It  is  this  unified  reaction  which  gives  meaning  to  our  perceptions.  As- 
sociations come  in  and  indicate  relations  but  only  enough  are  admitted 
to  make  a  unified  reaction  possible.  Every  new  shade  of  meaning 
varies  the  impulse  to  reaction. 

In  the  perception  of  space  the  real  fundamental  is  given  in  the 
constitution.  Difference  in  retinal  images  causes  automatic  action  of 
the  eye  muscles  and  the  sensation  of  muscle  movement  comes  to  be  the 
spatial  value  of  the  near  or  the  remote,  the  small  or  the  large  object. 
Tactual  space  is  related  to  muscle  movement  in  the  same  way  and 
finally  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  space  perception  in  which  muscle 
tense  is  not  fundamentally  involved. 

The  perception  of  the  passage  of  time,  the  perception  of  the  pres- 
ent moment  involve  different  functions.  The  former  brings  in  the 
memory  image,  the  latter  is  made  of  sensations  produccil  by  bodily  re- 
actions in  any  time  interval,  the  object  of  awareness.  I'hc  organs  in- 
volved depend  on  the  individual  but  the  sensations  arc  usually  those 
of  tension  and  relaxation  and  may  be  likened  to  the  movements  In 
•pace  perception.  These  sensations  fuse  with  the  usual  tactual,  acous- 
tical or  optical  sensations  and  give  them  time  value.  Anything  which 
reduces  these  tensions  shortens  the  feeling  of  the  time  interval. 
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The  ideas  all  take  their  rise  from  previous  perceptions.  The 
chief  elementary  process  in  them  is  association.  Memory  always  re- 
news previous  perceptions  and  is  controlled  by  objective  reality.  It 
contains  a  reference  to  the  past.  Imagination  is  made  of  elements 
whose  character  is  just  as  material  as  that  of  the  memories,  for  the 
wildest  imagination  can  not  develop  any  contents  which  do  not  arise  in 
earlier  perceptions.  But  the  imagination  is  controlled  by  the  subjec- 
tive demands;  it  is  satisfied  by  the  feelings,  the  emotions,  the  interests, 
the  wishes.  General  ideas  are  composites  or  abstracts  of  memory  im- 
ages. They  are  unified  and  given  meaning  by  the  total  reaction  of  the 
individual  just  as  the  product  of  any  other  mental  function  is  given 
meaning.  But  they  do  not  involve  anything  new  or  more  complicated 
than  is  involved  in  the  perceptions. 

These  four  groups  of  complex  mental  functions  involve  all  the 
mental  functions  of  which  the  individual  is  capable.  They  have  been 
analyzed  to  four  simple  mental  processes  which  are  familiar  to  you  all. 
These  are  the  processes,  sensation,  association,  reaction  and  inhibition. 
Is  not  the  application  of  this  reduction  apparent  to  you  all,  at  once? 
We  have  seen  that  the  sensations  are  essential  in  the  simple  perceptions 
and  the  perceptions  of  space,  time  and  meaning  as  well  as  in  all  classes 
of  ideas.  We  are  familiar  with  disordered  perceptions  in  our  patients, 
disorders  of  the  perception  of  time  and  of  meaning,  disorders  of  the 
memory,  of  imagination  and  of  the  general  ideas.  May  it  not  be  pos- 
sible to  determine  just  what  sensations  are  disordered  in  the  individual 
patient  by  a  thorough  consideration  of  his  trouble  in  these  fields?  Will 
not  the  sensation  at  fault  or  the  group  of  sensations  at  fault  crystallize 
out  of  such  an  analysis?  We  have  seen  that  association  is  involved  in 
the  perception  of  meaning  and  in  the  memories.  Should  we  not  hope 
to  learn  something  of  the  associational  disorders  of  our  patients  from 
a  consideration  of  their  perception  of  meaning  and  of  their  memory 
ideas?  Reaction  and  inhibition  are  mutually  involved  in  the  perception 
of  meaning,  in  the  feelings,  the  emotions  and  the  attitudes,  in  the  at- 
tention and  the  thinking.  The  disorders  of  these  complex  functions 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar  will  throw  light  on  which  modes  of 
reaction  and  inhibition  are  at  fault.  And  so  the  sensations  are  involved 
in  the  act  of  will,  of  the  attention  and  of  the  thinking  because  they  are 
the  constituents  of  the  ideas  which  are  involved  in  these  functions. 
They  are  involved  in  the  emotions  and  the  attitudes  by  the  same  means. 
The  analysis  of  the  will,  the  attention,  the  thinking,  the  emotional  and 
the  attitude  disorders  should  then  throw  light  on  the  sensations  at 
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fault.    This  is  the  apphcation  of  the  reduction  which  must  be  apparent 
to  you  all,  at  once. 

Here  we  have  the  basis,  the  makings,  of  a  rational  system  of  psy- 
choanalysis. I  do  not  wish  to  imply  by  this  token  that  other  systems  of 
psychoanalysis  are  irrational  however  emotional  they  may  be  but  what 
I  would  like  to  intimate  is  that  the  psychology  underlying  the  antici- 
pated system  of  psychoanalysis  is  a  complete  system,  not  one  sided,  not 
interpretative,  cold-blooded,  not  emotional  and  hence  should  be  free 
from  the  faults  of  an  incomplete,  one-sided,  interpretative,  warm- 
blooded, emotional  system,  though  Heaven  knows  it  will  doubtless 
have  faults  peculiar  to  itself. 

Unfortunately  it  has  not  been  possible  for  me  to  make  the  prac- 
tical application  of  this  view  of  the  personality.  Moreover,  such  a 
practical  application  to  the  problems  of  the  actual  patient  would  be  of 
little  value  yet  for  the  reason  that  we  have  no  means  to  check  up  our 
results  with  the  autopsy  table.  Some  method  for  examining  large  sec- 
tions of  the  brain  and  other  body  organs  must  be  devised  which  will  be 
rapid  and  practical  from  the  stand-point  of  cost  per  brain.  At  the 
present  time  the  examination  of  microscopic  sections  of  the  total  cross- 
section  of  the  brain  takes  about  3-6  months  and  costs  about  $100.00 
for  each  brain  and  the  method  of  taking  numerous  smaller  sections  is 
impractical  because  it  is  so  time  consuming,  in  addition  to  the  circum- 
stance that  one  is  never  certain  that  one  has  taken  his  sections  from 
just  that  part  of  the  nervous  system  which  is  most  affected  or  which  is 
the  seat  of  the  pathology  giving  rise  to  the  symptoms  shown  by  the 
patient. 

However,  two  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  solution  of  these  knot- 
ty difficulties  seem  to  be  possible.  In  the  first  place  we  may  hope  to 
point  the  direction  for  the  selection  of  tissue  for  study  from  a  consider- 
ation of  the  symptoms  of  the  patient  himself.  We  should  be  able  to 
say  whether  his  chief  lesion  is  in  the  sensory  mechanisms  and  if  so,  in 
which  levels.  Wc  should  be  able  to  say  whether  the  lesion  is  in  the 
reaction  and  inhibition  mechanisms  and  if  so  whether  it  is  in  the  volun- 
tary or  involuntary  part  or  both  and  if  in  the  involuntary  part  whether 
it  is  in  the  cardio-rcspiratory,  gastro-intestinal  or  gcnito-urinary  sec- 
tion of  that.  Wc  should  also  be  able  to  say  whether  it  is  vascular  or 
other  forms  of  smoothe  muscle  or  whether  it  is  chiefly  glandular. 

The  second  great  step  in  the  direction  of  a  solution  is  the  rear- 
ranging of  some  of  our  ideas  concerning  the  internal  function  of  parts 
of  the  brain  especially.    This  is  possible  if  wc  consider  the  logical  dc- 
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ductions  which  can  be  made  from  Introspective  psychology  with  regard 
to  anatomy.  The  chief  rearrangement  which  is  possible  results  from 
a  greater  attention  to  the  part  played  in  the  mental  life  by  the  internal 
sensations,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  sensations  which  result  from  action 
and  those  organic  sensations  called  pain  and  lust.  The  arrival  plat- 
forms for  these  sensations,  especially  the  kinesthetic  sensations,  have 
been  partially  mapped  out  for  the  cerebral  cortex  and  their  course  in 
the  spinal  cord  is  fairly  well  known.  But  no  consideration  appears 
to  have  been  given  to  the  logical  necessity  which  we  are  under  of  con- 
necting these  arrival  platforms  with  the  arrival  platforms  of  the  other 
sensations.  This  connection  I  have  postulated  as  an  implication  of  in- 
trospective psychology  and  have  called  it  the  sensori-sensory  neurone. 
This  neurone  is  logically  the  one  involved  in  connecting  the  sensory  re- 
sults of  the  reaction  process  with  the  sensations  aroused  from  the  out- 
side world.  It  is  then  an  essential  constituent  in  the  arc  by  which  our 
sensations  are  bound  into  a  unified  whole  and  given  their  meaning.  It 
is  essential  in  the  normal  feeling  tone  of  the  sensations,  in  the  emotions 
and  the  attitudes.  With  respect  to  this  neurone,  then,  we  have  the 
basis  for  expecting  pathology  from  the  productions  of  our  patients. 
This  should  limit  the  amount  of  work  now  necessary  in  determining  the 
location  of  the  essential  pathology  in  any  given  case  and  it  should  elimi- 
nate the  uncertainty  under  which  we  now  labor  when  we  make  our  se- 
lection of  regions  to  be  especially  thoroughly  investigated. 

The  next  rearrangment  which  can  be  effected  also  results  from 
logical  necessity,  the  necessity  that  sensation  arriving  at  its  platform  in 
the  cortex  shall  have  a  channel  of  discharge.  The  difficulty  so  far  has 
been  met  in  terms  of  function  by  calling  the  impulse  traveling  along  the 
neurone  from  the  cortex,  a  centrifugal  impulse.  Why  hesitate  to  call 
the  neurone  in  the  cortical  arrival  platform  a  sensori-motor  one?  It 
IS  sensory  in  the  direction  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  consciousness  of 
the  sensation  which  it  subserves  and  it  is  motor  in  the  sense  that  it  con- 
nects to  lower  motor  neurones.  Call  it  intercalary  if  you  will.  It  is 
intercalary  in  the  same  sense  that  the  spinal  cord  neurone  of  this  name 
IS  intercalary.  Call  the  spinal  cord  neurone  of  this  name  sensori-mo- 
tor if  you  will.  It  is  sensori-motor  in  the  same  way  that  the  cells  of 
the  cortex  of  the  brain  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  kinesthetic 
areas,  are  sensori-motor. 

This  last  rearrangement  is  a  point  of  little  value  or  meaning  if 
taken  by  itself  but  it  has  its  real  significance  when  taken  into  considera- 
tion with  the  third  rearrangement  which  I  would  request  you  to  turn 
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your  attention  toward;  that  is,  the  composition  of  the  association  path- 
ways. A  consideration  of  the  association  process  has  purposely  been 
left  until  this  point  in  order  to  show  that  it  has  nothing  to  add  to  our 
knowledge  in  the  way  of  pathways  in  the  brain.  The  older  anatomists, 
basing  their  conclusions  on  the  older  psychologies,  have  postulated  cer- 
tain association  pathways  in  the  brain.  I  would  submit  that  these  path- 
ways are  associational  in  a  sense  but  not  in  the  sense  usually  assumed. 
I  take  it  that  they  are  sensori-sensory  and  sensori-motor;  in  other 
words  that  they  are  composed  of  the  fibres  whose  cells  of  origin  are  in 
the  cerebral  cortex  of  the  kinesthetic  centers  going  to  be  distributed  to 
the  cells  of  the  rest  of  the  sensory  cerebral  cortex  and  of  fibres  whose 
cells  of  origin  are  in  the  cerebral  cortex  of  the  rest  of  the  sensory  areas 
going  to  be  distributed  to  the  motor  nuclei,  cortical  and  subcortical  in 
location. 

The  case  for  lesions  in  the  white  matter  in  the  psychoses  is  then 
a  very  strong  one.  If  you  will  turn  your  attention  to  your  memory  im- 
ages of  the  location  of  the  sensory  areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex  and  to 
the  structure  of  the  white  matter  as  you  have  learned  it  you  must  see 
at  once  that  these  two  sorts  of  fibres,  the  sensori-sensory  and  the  sen- 
sory-motor, must  be  intimately  mingled  with  one  another  in  the  white 
matter.  Is  it  expecting  too  much  if  we  should  hope  to  find  pathology 
in  the  white  matter  or  expect  to  find  it  in  cases  with  disorders  of  the 
mental  functions  outlined  above? 

This  is  personality  from  the  introspective  view-point.  The  out- 
look which  it  offers  over  an  otherwise  barren  field,  hitherto,  is  the  only 
reason  that  it  should  receive  your  consideration. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  INSOMNIA  IN 
FATIGUE  AND  ALLIED  STATES^ 

BY  JOHN  T.   MACCURDY,   M.   D. 

CORNELL    UNIVERSITY    MEDICAL    SCHOOL,    NEW    YORK    CITY 

AMONG  the  commonest  of  all  neurotic  symptoms  is  in- 
somina.  In  fact  it  occurs  so  frequently  that  it  is  often 
regarded  as  a  normal  variation  of  habit  rather  than  an 
evidence  of  disease.  We  can  recognize  at  least  two  types 
of  this  disorder — an  organic  and  a  functional.  The  latter  is  the 
one  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to-day.  Its  features 
are  familiar  to  you  all.  There  is  difficulty  in  getting  to  sleep  and 
when  the  patient  does  drift  off,  he  is  disturbed  by  troublous  dreams 
and  easily  awakened  by  chance  sounds.  The  only  sound  sleep  is  apt  to 
occur  when  he  ought  to  be  leaving  his  bed.  The  other  type  is  that  of 
early  waking,  which  is  probably  associated  with  vascular  changes  either 
anatomic  or  functional,  inasmuch  as  it  occurs  predominantly  with  ad- 
vancing age.  Psychologically  the  two  are  distinguishable  in  the  dif- 
ference of  attitude  toward  the  trouble.  The  patient  is  obsessed  with 
his  symptoms  if  they  are  neurotic,  while  the  organic  cases  are  indiffer- 
ent or  make  a  virtue  of  their  early  rising.  I  do  not  claim  that  these  are 
the  only  kinds  of  insomnia.  There  may  be  other  varieties  and,  of 
course,  sleeplessness  is  the  natural  result  of  many  unpleasant  thoughts 
and  sensations.  The  abnormality  I  am  discussing  seems,  on  the  sur- 
face, to  be  more  or  less  primary.  Whether  the  insomnia  of  anxiety 
states  is  ever  occasioned  by  such  factors  as  are  to  be  discussed  is  a 
problem  for  the  future. 

It  is  probably  wrong  to  say  that  this  disorder  is  purely  function- 
al. In  fact  my  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  problem  in  cases  of 
concussion  with  consequent  fatigue.  The  symptoms,  however,  are  due 
to  psychic  mechanisms  and  these  interfere  with  the  natural  recupera- 
tion from  fatigue.  The  study  is,  perhaps,  not  unimportant  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  combined  action  of  mental  and  physical  factors. 

To  avoid  misapprehension  it  may  be  well  to  define  the  term  "fa- 
tigue" as  my  use  of  it  may  be  arbitrary.     Continued  exertion  without 
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rest  leads  to  a  condition  of  weariness,  a  desire  to  rest,  a  vague  malaise 
and  a  slowing  of  mentation.  Often  there  is  a  muscular  excitability, 
leading  to  the  well-known  "jumpiness,"  which  is  probably  organic,  in- 
asmuch as  it  may  exist  independent  of  anything  suggesting  the  neurotic. 
If  uncomplicated  this  state  progresses  to  what  I  term  "exhaustion," 
where  we  see  physical  collapse  or  deliria  result.  This  exhaustion  shows 
an  extraordinary  recov^erability  with  sleep  which  may  last  for  twenty- 
four  hours  or  more.  After  such  a  rest  a  man  may  be  perfectly  compe- 
tent both  physically  and  mentally,  showing  how  little  sleep  is  necessary 
for  purely  somatic  regeneration.  If  opportunity  for  sleep  is  denied, 
however,  or  it  be  secured  in  meagre  snatches,  insomnia  develops,  and 
the  patient,  no  longer  capable  of  the  normal  readjustment  with  rest, 
gets  into  a  chronic  condition  where  varying  neurotic  reactions  are  fre- 
quent. A  well-defined  neurosis  is  infrequent  unless  the  patient  has  been 
abnormal  before.  This  indefinite  neurotic  state  is  not  unlike  that  seen 
in  many  convalescents  from  influenza.  The  symptoms  of  this  condi- 
tion constitute  what  I  term  the  fatigue  syndrome. 

During  the  day  the  patient  is  fatiguable,  often  suffers  from  head- 
aches, and  is  slow  and  inaccurate  in  his  thinking.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  feature  is  restlessness.  There  seems  to  be  an  unnatural  alert- 
ness both  in  body  and  mind.  He  not  only  starts  but  is  startled  by 
sounds,  his  limbs  are  ever  in  motion  and  his  distractible  thoughts  are 
never  at  rest.  Irritability  is  common,  although  he  may  be  able  to  re- 
press it.  In  the  morning  weariness  and  dulness  is  extreme,  slowly  he 
wakes  up  as  his  restlessness  increases,  but  in  the  afternoon  his  energy 
seems  to  peter  out  again.  If  opportunity  offers,  he  may  doze  for  short 
periods,  although  unable  to  sleep  if  he  plans  to  do  so.  At  night  he  feels 
exhausted,  often  sleepy,  until  he  prepares  to  go  to  bed.  Once  there 
the  most  unpleasant  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  commences.  He  is 
firm  in  his  determination  to  go  to  sleep,  fearful  that  he  may  not  and 
wonders  if  he  can  maintain  his  sanity  without  more  rest.  His  muscles 
arc  tense,  perhaps  holding  the  head  off  the  pillow.  He  tosses  about 
listening  for  sounds  to  disturb  him.  Thoughts  drive  relentlessly 
through  his  tired  head,  usually  centering  about  the  work  of  the  day  or 
other  problems.  These  thoughts  ilo  not  progress  in  any  practical  way, 
but  wearily  iterate  and  reiterate  the  same  painful  lietails.  At  last  he 
drifts  into  a  hazy  state,  which  is  neither  sleep  nor  waking,  where  vague 
ideas  arc  visualized.  The  pictures  that  ilrift  before  his  eyes  (the  so- 
called  hypnogogic  hallucinations)  are  senseless  images  that  will  neith- 
er stay  to  be  examined  nor  go  away  and  give  him  peace.    He  is,  as  it 
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were,  in  a  room  where  all  the  walls  are  kaleidoscopes.  If  his  days  are 
filled  with  stirring  incidents,  as  with  soldiers  at  the  front,  snatches  of 
these  may  pass  and  re-pass  upon  the  stage  reminding  him  of  duties  he 
feels  impotent  to  perform.  Finally  sleep  of  a  kind  comes,  but  it  is 
light.  He  tosses  restlessly  and  any  slight  disturbance  will  awaken  him 
to  another  long  repetition  of  his  hypnogogic  struggle.  This  sleep  gives 
little  rest,  for  dreams  repeat  the  tale.  He  is  back  at  work  again  but  now 
with  all  the  day-time  difficulties  magnified  ten  fold.  He  digs  a  trench 
with  a  broken  twig,  meets  the  enemy's  bayonet  with  a  popgun,  white- 
washes a  tremendous  barn  with  a  tooth  brush.  And  if  the  task  be  not 
completed  in  an  impossibly  short  time,  unspeakable  consequences  will 
result.  It  is  a  delirium  of  fruitless  activity.  The  Greeks  who  told  the 
tale  of  Sisyphus  must  have  known  these  dreams.  The  first  deep  sleep, 
dreamless  or  with  innocuous  experiences,  occurs  when  the  exhausted 
patient  should  be  getting  up.  Finally,  struggling  with  a  terrible  leth- 
argy, he  rouses  himself,  wearier  than  when  he  first  lay  down. 
Throughout  the  day  he  is  obsessed  with  thoughts  of  the  sleep  he  has 
not  had  and  is  often  so  unhappy  as  to  consider  suicide  with  seriousness. 

So,  throughout  day  and  night,  body  and  mind — the  organism  as 
a  whole — seem  to  act  as  if  they  did  not  want  sleep,  which  only  an 
impotent  consciousness  yearned  for.  It  is  as  if  there  were  a  double 
personality,  a  weak  conscious  one  fighting  against  a  powerful  uncon- 
scious which  controlled  the  behavior  of  body  and  mind  alike.  This 
puts  the  problem  as  a  purely  psychological  one  which  is  certainly  an 
extreme  attitude  to  assume,  considering  the  obvious  presence  of  organ- 
ic factors.  It  would  probably  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  mental 
events  express  the  physical  ones  and  run  parallel  to  them.  But,  as  the 
psychic  disturbance  seems  to  prevent  bodily  rest,  it  must  be  an  etiolog- 
ical factor  in  the  whole  situation  and  hence  worthy  of  study  and  an  at- 
tempt at  modification  by  treatment. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  symptoms  of  this  state  from  the 
conscious  and  objective  angles.  If  they  are  to  be  studied  psychologi- 
cally we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  subjective  side  and  speculate  as 
to  unconscious  mechanisms  as  well.  Let  us  recapitulate  the  develop- 
ment of  this  fatigue  syndrome  from  this  new  viewpoint. 

With  weariness  and  its  inevitable  companion  malaise,  a  desire  to 
relax  effort  and  escape  from  duty  develops.  This  most  natural  re- 
sponse to  a  trying  situation  Is  impossible  physically,  morally  or  for 
both  reasons.  Hence  rest  and  sleep  at  night  are  looked  forward  to, 
with  more  than  the  usual  anticipation.    The  patient  yearns  for  his  bed 
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not  merely  as  a  pleasant  habit  but  as  a  haven.  In  so  far  as  he  is  physi- 
cally below  par,  his  mind  is  sluggish  and  requires  the  spur  of  conscious 
effort  to  keep  it  functioning  at  its  normal  efficiency.  Automatic  menta- 
tion is  notoriously  less  wearing  than  conscious  focussing  of  attention, 
hence  fatigue  is  not  only  increased  but  becomes  associated  with  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  day's  task.  This  cannot  but  tend  towards  an  antagonism 
to  the  work  at  hand.  As  this  may  not  be  indulged,  the  idea  of  shirk- 
ing is  repressed,  becoming  an  unconscious  wish  to  avoid  labor  and 
reach  a  state  of  inactivity.  This  unconscious  tendency  makes  itself  felt 
when  the  patient  is  off  his  guard,  by  leading  his  interest  and  attention 
away  from  the  question  at  hand,  a  process  facilitated  by  the  organic 
fatigue  of  his  brain.  A  faltering  of  attention  is  a  disturbance  of  con- 
sciousness and  slight  though  it  is  this  is  probably  the  beginning  of  a 
psychogenic  lapse  of  consciousness  which  is  the  core  of  our  psychologi- 
cal theory.  So  far  as  the  patient's  awareness  goes,  this  is  the  last  thing 
he  wishes,  hence  we  find  him  developing  a  counter-tendency  of  absorp- 
tion, even  obsession,  in  his  task.  To  oppose  the  inclination  his  mind 
has  to  drift,  he  forces  his  attention  not  only  to  his  job  but  to  other 
environmental  events.  This  gives  rise  to  a  heightened  mental  excita- 
bility to  external  stimuli  that  constitutes  the  beginning  of  restlessness. 
In  other  words,  weariness  and  an  instinctive  tendency  to  avoid  that 
which  occasions  it,  leads  him  to  concentrate  his  attention  abnormally 
and  respond  to  any  environmental  stimuli  with  restless  activity.  Un- 
consciously lazy,  he  becomes  pathologically  active. 

If  circumstances  decree  that  sleep  be  denied  the  sufferer,  all  these 
tendencies  become  stronger.  As  the  difficulties  increase  in  this  vicious 
circle,  the  unconscious  becomes  more  exacting  in  its  demands.  At  first 
it  was  only  the  task  which  was  unendurable,  but  soon  any  activity  is 
abhorrent  and  the  wish  to  escape  all  demands  is  formulated  in  a  yearn- 
ing for  the  Nirvana  of  death.  This  often  finds  conscious  expression  in 
fear  of  accidents  or  questions  as  to  the  value  of  life.  Death  is  of 
course  a  great  and  final  lapse  of  consciousness,  hence  any  lack  of  men- 
tal acuity,  suggesting  the  greater  loss,  is  a  signal  for  greater  activity. 
The  patient  seeks  to  maintain  contact  with  his  environment  by  an  ap- 
parently purposeless  restlessness.  I  le  is  in  a  state  where  anything  sug- 
gestive or  symbolic  of  death  both  fascinates  and  repels  him.  Now  sleep 
it  a  primordial  symbol  of  death,  as  all  of  this  audience  know.  What 
it  means  for  our  unfortunate  patient  you  can  guess.  On  account  of 
its  symbolic  significance,  thoughts  of  slumber  obsess  him  while  his 
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whole  being  fights  against  every  symptom  of  approaching  asleep,  a  re- 
action biologically  appropriate  to  its  unconscious  equivalent — death. 

The  nocturnal  behavior  is  now  explicable.  Lapse  of  conscious- 
ness has  been  represented  during  the  day  only  by  a  tendency  for  the 
mind  to  drift,  now  the  patient  proposes  actually  to  give  up  what  he 
has  been  trying  all  day  to  maintain.  His  unconscious  demands  death  or 
complete  abandonment  of  all  earthly  struggle,  against  which  his  fore- 
conscious  (or  whatever  level  of  awareness  is  the  home  of  our  biologi- 
cal impulses)  is  actively  fighting.  The  reactions  of  the  day  are  conse- 
quently exaggerated.  The  organism  is  in  conflict,  so  that  the  more 
,he  tries  to  give  away  to  sleep  the  more  his  muscles  contract,  the  more 
wildly  do  his  thoughts  circle  around  his  normal  environment  and  prob- 
lems. Obsession  with  his  task  takes  the  form  of  ceaseless  worrying 
over  what  he  did,  should  have  or  might  have  done.  Pathologically  he 
clings  to  that  which  his  unconscious  would  have  him  lose.  Further 
fatigued,  his  thinking  gradually  regresses  to  a  primitive  type — that  of 
images — and  the  hypnogogic  hallucinations  have  commenced,  with  a 
content  similar  to  that  of  his  earlier  thoughts.  These  visions  are  in 
the  normal  individual  the  natural  precursor  of  sleep,  but  to  the  insom- 
niac they  mean  that  he  is  losing  his  grip.  Hence  they  are  unpleasant 
and  he  strives  to  rid  himself  of  them.  So  depleted  is  his  energy,  how- 
ever, that  his  efforts  avail  simply  to  prolong  the  period  of  hallucina- 
tions with  insight,  rather  than  to  allow  them  to  slip  naturally  over  into 
the  hallucinations  of  dreams.  Finally,  the  tired  body  wins  and  a  kind 
of  sleep  is  achieved  in  which  awareness  of  the  environment  is  not  lost, 
for  any  slight  stimulus  will  disturb  it.  As  universal  experience  attests, 
we  sink  to  a  lower  moral  level  during  sleep,  so  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  the  wish  for  release  from  the  irksome  task  reach  a  plainer  expres- 
sion than  in  waking  hours.  The  unconscious  says  "Throw  over  the  re- 
sponsibility," consciousness  says  "Play  the  game."  A  compromise  is 
reached  in  the  fatigue  dream,  where  the  occupation  of  the  day  is  de- 
picted in  a  form  impossible  of  accomplishment,  or  symbolized  in  a  sit- 
uation that  is  ridiculous.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Sisyphus 
task. 

When  the  rising  hour  comes,  the  patient  faces  the  world  with  this 
flabbier  moral  tone.  The  daily  round  does  not  seem  worth  while  and 
a  dulled  consciousness  seeks  to  rouse  the  body  from  bed,  although  all 
other  forces  aim  at  keeping  it  there.  This  is  a  new  struggle,  not  over 
the  preservation  of  consciousness  but  over  its  application.  The  death 
idea  does  not  operate.    Just  as  conscious  effort  was  too  weak  to  bring 
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sleep,  now  it  cannot  banish  it  and  the  sufferer  sinks  into  a  blissful  noth- 
ingness or  at  worst  dreams  of  "something  afar  from  the  sphere  of  his 
sorrow." 

Such,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  psychology'  of  the  fatigue  state.  When 
these  ideas  were  first  formulated,  I  thought  their  interest  almost  pure- 
ly academic.  Although  a  psychic  sequence  could  be  imagined,  culmi- 
nating in  the  symptoms  described,  yet  I  considered  these  mental  events 
to  be  rather  direct  expressions  of  a  toxic  state.  I  thought  perhaps  the 
neuro-muscular  excitability  (reminding  one  of  strychnine  poisoning) 
was  a  physical  expression  of  the  fatigue  toxins,  while  the  mental  rest- 
lessness represented  the  psychic  analogue,  both  being  compensating 
physiological  reactions  to  abnormal  conditions.  One  does  not  hope 
for  results  in  psychological  treatment  of  drug  or  alcoholic  deliria,  no 
matter  how  manifest  the  development  of  ideas  may  be  to  the  psycho- 
pathologist.  Hence  I  acquainted  a  sufferer  from  insomnia  with  my 
theory  more  to  observe  his  reaction  to  it  than  with  any  expectation  of 
therapeutic  results.  To  my  surprise  he  responded  by  quickly  gaining 
control  of  his  symptoms.  Since  then  I  have  made  a  serious  effort  to 
formulate  the  essentials  of  treatment,  with  encouraging  results. 

The  first  step  has  been  to  explain  to  the  patient  the  nature  of  his 
difficulties  and  reconstruct  the  development  of  the  vicious  circle  in 
which  he  has  found  himself  confined.  One  who  is  totally  unfamiliar 
with  modern  psychopathology  is  apt  to  be  incredulous  of  his  harboring 
a  thought  of  which  he  is  not  aware  and  opposed  directly  to  one  which 
obsesses  him.  But  an  example  from  everyday  life  makes  this  possibility 
clear.  The  behavior  of  a  bashful  maiden  in  the  presence  of  her  lover 
is  cited.  Although  thinking  of  him  and  longing  for  him  all  day,  when 
he  does  appear  she  behaves  as  though  he  were  not  welcome.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  she  is  protecting  herself  from  an  unconscious 
tendency  to  go  farther  than  her  modesty  would  sanction.  It  is  me- 
chanistically a  close  analogy  to  the  insomnia  liifHcultics,  where  the  pa- 
tient yearns  for  sleep  constantly  but  by  his  behavior  seems  to  reject  it 
when  opportunity  offers.  The  analogy  holds  still  further  in  that  in 
both  cases  the  subject  is  irritateil  by  his  or  her  reactions. 

The  next  stage  is  to  point  out  that  so  far  all  efforts  to  court  sleep 
were  doomed  to  failure,  only  adiling  to  the  fatigue.  The  patient  is 
urf^cd  to  dismiss  sleep  from  his  mind,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  and  to  go  to 
bed  with  the  purpose  of  gaining  bodily  rest  alone.  If  sleep  comes,  so 
much  the  better.    If  it  docs  not,  he  is  no  worse  off  than  he  has  been.   If 
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he  succeeds  in  giving  up  the  idea,  he  will  at  least  have  saved  himself 
from  one  enervating  strain. 

Thirdly,  he  is  advised  to  spare  himself  from  undue  exertion  eith- 
er physical  or  mental.  According  to  his  circumstances  his  day  is  laid 
out  for  him  with  its  hours  for  rest,  and  so  on. 

Finally,  suggestions  are  given  him  for  the  induction  of  sleep 
through  studious  relaxation  both  physical  and  mental.  He  is  told  to 
relax  all  his  muscles  on  going  to  bed,  if  necessary,  going  over  limbs, 
trunk  and  head  separately.  Then  he  is  to  give  up  all  critique  as  to  the 
logic  or  sequence  of  his  thoughts  and  let  them  run  at  random.  In  other 
words  he  is  to  indulge  in  free  associations.  Whenever  he  finds  his  at- 
tention focussing  itself  on  one  topic  he  must  relax  that  attention.  Soon 
he  will  begin  to  visualize  his  fancies  and  then  the  effort  must  be  to  en- 
hance this  tendency  rather  than  to  dispel  it.  He  is  told  to  assume  a 
passive  attitude  and  watch  the  visions  pass  as  one  watches  a  parade, 
without  straining  to  scrutinize  one  rank  of  the  marchers  Indefinitely. 
One  vision  must  be  allowed  to  follow  another  without  reference  to  the 
sense  or  senselessness  of  the  performance. 

When  these  directions  are  followed  it  is  astonishing  how  soon 
results  are  achieved.  In  fact  one  would  be  inclined  to  attribute  them 
to  suggestion  were  it  not  for  the  evidence  of  psychic  reconstruction, 
such  as  the  changed  content  of  dreams  record.  After  two  or  three 
days  the  patient  seems  to  have  the  process  of  reeducation  in  hand  and 
if  he  is  a  normal  individual  in  a  suitable  environment  can  continue  to 
improve  with  only  occasional  words  of  counsel. 

Two  cases  may  serve  as  examples  of  what  this  form  of  treatment 
may  accomplish. 

The  first  is  of  an  officer,  healthy  and  of  normal  make-up,  who  on 
March  21,  19 1 8,  was  buried  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  received  a 
scalp  wound  and  was  unconscious  for  about  half  an  hour.  Concussion 
was  his  chief  disability.  Half  dazed  he  travelled  on  foot,  in  ambu- 
lances and  in  trains  for  fourteen  hours  consecutively.  He  was  then  in 
a  Base  Hospital  where  he  was  operated  on,  merely  to  clean  up  his 
wound  properly.  He  remained  unconscious  all  that  day.  Following 
this  he  felt  Intensely  tired  and  found  his  sleep  disturbed.  Hypnogogic 
hallucinations  of  Germans  entering  his  room  bothered  him  almost  all 
night  long.  There  was  no  fear  but  an  uneasy  feeling  as  if  he  were  in 
action  and  ought  to  do  something  about  It.  With  four  days'  rest  his 
condition  Improved  so  that  he  was  able  to  stand  a  twenty-four  hour 
journey  to  the  hospital  where  I  saw  him.    By  this  time  his  sleep  was  no 
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longer  disturbed  by  hypnogogic  hallucinations  of  Germans,  but  he  had 
visions  or  dreams  of  the  Front,  he  could  not  say  which.  Sleep  was  fit- 
ful. For  the  next  twelve  days  he  dozed  a  good  deal  during  the  day 
while  his  sleep  got  steadily  worse  at  night.  Scenes  from  the  Front 
were  constantly  before  his  eyes  as  he  tried  to  get  to  sleep.  These  both- 
ered but  did  not  frighten  him.  When  he  did  doze  off  he  was  constant- 
ly awakened  by  nightmares  different  from  any  I  have  ever  met  in  an 
anxiety  state.  In  them  the  death  idea  came  to  literal  and  not  implied 
expression.  They  developed  gradually.  At  first  there  were  dreams 
of  trench  life  in  which  he  had  great  difficulty  in  performing  his  duties, 
he  felt  "paralyzed."  Next  came  dreams  with  a  presentment  of  being 
killed  in  which  he  felt  fear.  (These  are  like  those  of  anxiety  states.) 
Finally  came  most  terrible  nightmares.  Shells  or  bombs  would  fall 
around  and  frighten  him  mildly,  but  soon  one  would  land  beside  him, 
explode  and  kill  him.  He  would  sink  down  "into  great  depths"  filled 
with  a  terrible  horror  and  fear.  The  most  striking  feature  of  this 
dream  life  was  that  the  whole  cycle  was  repeated  each  night,  and  each 
time  the  most  horrible  climax  was  the  being  killed.  He  always  awoke 
in  a  cold  sweat. 

An  analytic  explanation  of  his  trouble  was  given  him  and  he  was 
advised  to  welcome  the  hypnogogic  hallucinations.  The  next  morning 
he  reported  the  best  night's  sleep  since  he  had  been  wounded.  The 
period  of  hypnogogic  hallucinations  had  been  so  brief  that  he  hardly 
remembered  them.  He  had  a  few  dreams  of  trench  activity  in  which 
there  was  great  difficulty,  even  impossibility  of  accomplishing  his  duty. 
In  them  he  was  mildly  apprehensive  but  there  were  no  real  nightmares. 
It  was  quite  interesting  that  for  the  first  time  he  felt  no  inclination  dur- 
ing the  day  to  doze,  in  fact  he  said  he  doubted  if  he  could  even  if  he 
tried.  That  night  he  slept  well  again  and  had  no  dreams  of  death  nor 
Indeed  any  in  which  fear  appeared  at  all.  In  fact  increasing  normal- 
ity was  shown  by  the  changed  setting  of  his  dream  experiences.  Fie 
was  no  longer  in  the  trenches  but  back  in  billets  troubled  by  prepara- 
tions for  an  inspection  by  the  brigadier.  The  following  night  his  sleep 
was  sound.  He  had  two  dreams:  first,  he  was  on  a  patrol  and  en- 
countered a  party  of  Germans  suddenly.  He  felt  no  fear  but  was 
awakened  by  the  surprise.  He  went  to  sleep  again  promptly  and 
this  time  dreamed  he  was  away  on  leave  having  a  happy  series  of  ad- 
ventures in  Koucn.  Thus  did  his  dream  life  reflect  his  changoil  psy- 
choloj^,  for  from  then  on  his  sleep  was  always  good.  ()flcn  pain 
kept  him  awake  for  hours,  but  when  it  disappeared  he  would  sleep 
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soundly.  Occasionally  the  fatigue  dreams  of  difficult  duty  in  the 
trenches  reappeared,  but  they  never  developed  into  nightmares  nor  did 
they  ever  prevent  his  getting  a  good  night's  sleep  and  feeling  rested 
the  next  day.    Needless  to  say  his  convalescence  was  rapid. 

The  other  case  may  be  cited  more  briefly.  I  wish  to  introduce  it 
merely  to  show  that  the  same  factors  may  operate  in  a  civilian.  The 
patient  was  a  young  Marine,  a  lawyer  by  profession.  In  civilian  life 
he  had  been  of  an  intense,  energetic  temperament.  In  the  spring  of 
19 1 6  he  was  trying  some  bar  examinations  and  lost  himself  in  his 
work.  Naturally  he  had  little  rest  and  when  the  examinations  were 
finished,  he  found  he  could  not  sleep.  When  he  came  for  treatment  at 
the  beginning  of  June,  191 8,  he  assured  me  that  he  had  not  had  more 
than  two  hours  sleep  a  night  on  the  average  for  the  previous  two  years. 
This  was  probably  an  exaggeration  such  as  insomniacs  are  given  to, 
but  at  least  he  presented  the  typical  fatigue  syndrome.  He  remained 
under  my  care  for  a  month.  After  the  first  few  days  his  sleep  became 
better,  averaging  six  or  seven  hours  a  night.  After  a  relapse,  improve- 
ment was  again  achieved  by  appealing  to  his  pride  in  his  will-power  to 
rid  his  mind  of  the  sleep  obsession.  He  rose  to  this  bait  and  from 
that  time  on  had  no  prolonged  periods  of  sleeplessness.  Unfortunately 
in  the  environment  of  a  general  hospital  it  was  impossible  to  regulate 
his  activity.  He  was  ambitious  to  do  a  real  man's  work  and  when  he 
worked  too  hard  he  would  have  a  bad  night,  although  feeling  well 
enough  until  he  lay  down.  After  the  Armistice  I  had  a  letter  from  him 
in  which  he  reported  that  after  a  bitter  argument  with  a  medical  board 
he  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  Front  and  lived  through  the  whole  Ar- 
gonne  offensive  with  no  nervous  symptoms  and  had  been  promoted  as 
I  saw  from  the  superscription  of  the  letter. 

I  ofl[er  this  sketchy  and  incomplete  work  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
lead  to  further  investigations  along  this  and  similar  lines.  What  these 
may  be  I  would  like  to  indicate  in  a  few  general  remarks.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  perhaps,  the  main  virtue  of  this  work,  if  virtue  it  has,  is  as 
an  example  of  how  psychic  processes  run  hand  in  hand  with  physical 
difficulties,  so  that  the  treatment  of  the  latter  may  be  hopeless  without 
the  assistance  of  the  psychopathologist.  I  would  also  like  to  point  out 
that  the  symptoms  here  detailed  are  not  all  of  them  peculiar  to  fatigue 
alone.  For  instance,  the  extreme  restlessness  of  the  involution  melan- 
cholic is,  possibly,  associated  with  ideas  of  death.  Certainly  the  lat- 
ter are  always  present  in  plain  or  implied  terms,  and  an  extraordinary 
number  of  these  patients  begin  their  illness  with  some  months  of  in- 
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somnia,  which  only  sinks  into  the  background  as  conscious  ideas  of 
death  and  hypochondriacal  features  invade  the  field.  A  more  interest- 
ing analogy  is  found  in  those  cases  of  epilepsy  who  have  a  prolonged 
aura,  in  whom  as  you  all  know  loss  of  consciousness  is  a  phobia.  Most 
of  them  have  tricks  they  employ  to  maintain  consciousness.  Two  fea- 
tures are  common  to  all  these  expedients.  They  first  try  to  get  their 
minds  off  their  obsessive  fear  and  second  they  fix  their  attention  on 
something  in  the  environment  in  order  not  to  lose  contact  with  it.  This 
latter  is,  of  course,  what  the  fatigue  case  is  apparently  doing  with  his 
restlessness.  In  fact,  it  was  a  study  of  the  subjective  phenomena  of 
the  epileptic  aura  which  first  directed  my  attention  to  this  possible  ex- 
planation of  the  restlessness  in  the  other  group. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  HYSTERICAL  ANALGESIA  AND  THE 
THEORY  OF  BABINSKP 

BY  THEODORE  DILLER,   M.   D. 

PITTSBURGH 

THAT  hemianalgesia  and  segmental  analgesia  might  be  sug- 
gested to  patients  of  hysterical  type  of  mind  seems  very 
probable  if  not  absolutely  proven.  But  when  the  statement 
was  made  by  Babinski  that  hemianalgesia  in  hysterical  in- 
dividuals is  invariably  produced  by  suggestion,  unconsciously  and  in- 
advertently, though  it  be,  by  the  examiner,  it  seemed  to  me  this  state- 
ment is  entirely  too  sweeping  and  probably  untrue.  And  yet  I  could 
find  no  way  to  definitely  and  absolutely  disprove  it  until  recently. 

During  the  last  year,  I  have  examined  several  hundred  soldiers 
complaining  of  nervous  symptoms.  Among  these,  hysteria  figures  fre- 
quently and  there  is  a  due  proportion  of  cases  presenting  hemianalge- 
sia. In  all  of  these  cases  I  made  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  development 
of  hemianalgesia,  avoiding  carefully  asking  leading  questions.  In  no 
case  was  I  led  to  suspect  that  these  manifestations  were  suggested  by 
the  examiner.  But  in  two  cases  the  account  given  by  the  soldiers  in  my 
examinations  seems  to  my  mind  to  preclude,  in  these  cases  at  least,  the 
possibility  of  hemianalgesia  having  been  suggested  by  the  examiner. 
The  story  by  these  two  soldiers,  substantially  the  same,  was  about  like 
this:  While  under  severe  fire,  the  soldier  felt  a  peculiar  numbness  all 
over  one  side  of  the  body.  Examined  shortly  afterwards  by  a  physi- 
cian it  was  discovered  that  the  soldier  had  lost  feeling  completely  on 
this  side  of  the  body;  this  hemianalgesia  was  present  a  month  later 
when  this  soldier  was  examined  by  me.  Moreover,  when  I  inquired  of 
soldiers  as  to  whether  he  had  heard  of  loss  of  feeling  on  one  side 
of  the  body  as  a  symptom  of  shell  shock,  I  failed  to  discover  a  single 
man  who  knew  of  this  symptom.  And  further,  when  we  consider  the 
ordinary  methods  of  examining  patients  as  regards  analgesia,  pricking 
with  a  needle  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  quickly  and  in  most  ir- 
regular fashion,  soldiers  who  have  not  heard  of  hemianalgesia  it  seems 

'Paper  read  by  title  before  meeting  of  the  American  Neurological  Society,  June  2, 
1920. 
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preposterous  on  the  face  of  it  to  believe  that  it  is  suggested.  But  as  I 
stated  the  dinching  argument  to  my  mind  is  the  cases  of  the  soldiers  to 
which  I  have  referred  abov^e,  in  which  subjective  one-sided  sensory 
symptoms  developed  under  strain  and  corresponding  thereto  subse- 
quent examination  revealed  objective  loss  of  sensation  on  the  same  side. 
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OLD  AND  NEW  IN  MENTAL  TESTS 

THE  TECHNIQUE  of  mental  tests  is  coming  into  its  own,  and  it  is 
coming  into  its  own  in  more  senses  than  one.  We  mean  that  it  is  actually 
being  put  forward  as  a  commercial  proposition  and  being  marketed  bv 
mental  testers  on  a  businesslike  competitive  basis.  This  is  as  it  should  be  and 
it  does  not  imply  that  there  is  any  undesirable  commercial  quest  involved.  It 
implies  simply  that  the  various  testing  systems  designed  to  estimate  performances, 
achievements,  abilities,  efficiencies,  or,  as  we  would  prefer  to  call  them,  aptitudes 
have  at  last  come  out  from  under  the  egis  of  academic  pure  science  and  into  their 
true  sphere  of  "technical  applications."  In  a  similar  sense,  the  mathematical 
curiosities  of  the  gyroscope  came  out  of  the  physicist's  laboratory  and  served  a 
practical  turn  in  stabilizing  mechanisms  of  everyday  usefulness.  A  more  apt 
comparison  would  be  one  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  testing  machines 
employed  to  measure  the  efficiency  and  adaptability  of  building  and  other  struc- 
tural materials.  It  is  only  in  the  last  quarter  century,  however,  that  the  engi- 
neering firms  have  been  thoroughly  "sold"  on  this  proposition. 

Mental  testing  has  progressed  towards  its  true  function  during  the  World 
War  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  intelligence  tests  were  "sold"  to  the  recruiting 
organization  of  our  "selective"  army.  They  were  made  to  fit  the  given  purpose, 
and  similar  tests  are  still  being  devised  on  a  lesser  scale  to  meet  other  situations 
in  education,  vocational  training,  and  industrial  employment.  To  be  useful, 
however,  a  test  or  system  of  tests  must  be  "sold"  to  the  organization  using  the 
same  to  such  a  degree  that  there  is  enough  enthusiasm  and  team-work  to  "see 
them  through."  Undoubtedly  that  is  a  principal  reason  that  the  army  tests 
served  their  purpose  so  well. 

New  Ment.al  Test  Propositions  To  Be  "Sold" 

This  being  the  case,  a  very  present  interest  attaches  to  the  circulars  received 
by  the  Journal  from  the  World  Book  Co.,  announcing  a  series  called  Standard 
Educational  Tests.  These  have  been  devised  by  Dr.  M.  E.  Haggerty,  profes- 
sor of  Educational  Psychology'  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  whose  interest 
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and  activity  in  psychological  research,  we  are  told,  "covers  a  period  of  several 
years  and  began  while  he  was  a  Professor  of  the  University  of  Indiana."  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  National  Research  Council  Committee  that  is  making  the 
National  Intelligence  Tests.  Naturally,  the  prospectus  touching  the  activities 
of  Dr.  Haggerty  harks  back  to  those  Gargantuan  experiments  in  191 7  and  '18 
that  were  the  making  of  the  army  tests. ^ 

Major  Haggerty 's  experience  in  the  army  tests  and  in  the  Virginia  survey 
has  led  to  this  adaptation  for  school  use.  The  prospectus  appropriately  suggests 
in  the  sub-heads  "How  the  Haggerty  Tests  were  made,"  "Where  the  Tests 
Have  Been  Used,"  (St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Madison,  etc.),  "What  the  Tests 
Have  Accomplished" — things  the  canny  buyer  should  always  look  into.  The 
publishers  have  used  the  full  armamentarium  of  selling  methods  to  call  attention 
to  the  merits  of  their  wares.  This  includes  a  mimeotyped  letter  to  the  Editor 
suggesting  a  review,  an  informative  circular  of  railroad  folder  type,  a  mimeo- 
graphed list  of  talking  points  in  advocacy  of  the  Standard  Educational  Tests  and 
a  similar  sheet  for  the  special  information  of  the  reviewer.  Added  to  this  is  a 
full  sample  set  of  the  tests  themselves. 

The  circular  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  Haggerty  Intelligence  and 
Achievement  tests:  for  grades  one  to  three,  there  are  achievement  examinations 
in  reading  (labelled  Sigma  1),  Intelligence  tests  for  the  same  (labelled  Delta 
i);  for  grades  three  to  nine,  the  Intelligence  examination  Delta  2  is  printed 
in  a  pamphlet  of  "twelve  pages  measuring  8^  by  1 1   in."^ 

This  is  as  frankly  and  as  directly  and  as  openly  and  as  honestly  a  commer- 
cial proposition  as  well  could  be  wished.  But,  lest  the  reviewer  appear  to  cast 
aspersions,  be  it  recalled  that  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  scientists  have  been 
affected  or  infected  with  the  fear  of  seeming  mercenary.  It  was  not  very  long 
ago  that  Mr.  Locke,  author  of  a  famous  essay  that  nobody  reads  nowadays  on  a 
subject  that  everybody  seems  to  have  forgotten,  in  the  preface  to  the  New  Edi- 
tion of  the  "Essay  Concerning  Humane  Understanding."  (London,  1706)  wrote 
as  follows: 

Besides  this,  the  Bookseller  will  think  it  necessary  I  should  ad- 
vertise the  Reader,  that  there  is  an  Addition  of  two  Chapters  wholly 
new;  the  one  of  the  A.ssociation  of  Ideas,  the  other  of   Knthusiasm. 

Modern  authors  do  not  as  naively  acknowledge  their  book-sellers.  The 
time  has  come  now  when  the  book-seller  docs  the  acknowledging  for  the  author. 

There  is  a  refreshing  frankness,  lucidity  and  common -sense  about  this 
author's  own  booklet  explaining  the  tests,  that  ought  to  go  far  to  "soiling"  the 
proposition. 

We  do  not  propose  to  go  further  into  these  tests  at  the  present  time  because 

'Army  Mental  Tc»t«.  Compiled  and  Kdited  by  Clarence  S.  Yoakinn  and  Rohcrt  M. 
Yerfcc*.  Publitihcd  With  the  Authorization  of  the  War  Department:  Henry  Holt  and 
Co. 

'Put  up  In  parkaRc*  of  25  pamphlets  with  one  Class  Record  sheet.  Price  $1.5" 
net.     (Package*  will  not  be  broken). 
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we  believe  that  it  is  out  of  the  province  of  this  Journal  to  review  in  detail  the 
merits  of  this  or  that  se^  of  tests,  except  where  the  tests  have  developed  some- 
thing distinctly  touching  the  study  of  the  Abnormal. 

Dispensing  with  technical  criticisms,  we  should  like  to  mention  that  Captain 
Garry  C.  Myers  and  Caroline  E.  Myers  have  put  out  a  very  unpretentious  but 
forward-looking  test  known  as  The  Myers  Mental  Measure.  Consisting  wholly 
of  pictures,  it  is  described  as  "the  first  group  intelligence  test  applicable  to  all 
ages."  For  this  test,  age  and  grade  norms  are  being  developed.  Dr.  Myers 
is  one  of  those  who  have  stayed  longest  in  the  army  psychological  service  and  has 
received  the  appointment  of  Director  of  Education  at  Camp  Upton's  Recruit 
Educational  Centre. 

The  Right  and  the  Wrong  Way  to  "Sell" 

That  a  big  effort  should  be  made  to  sell  a  series  of  tests  is  no  proof  of 
its  merits.  Nor  is  it  a  detraction  in  the  era  of  the  new  commercialism,  when . 
University  laboratories  are  accepting  retainers  for  services  to  commercial  houses, 
and  when,  on  the  other  side,  commercial  houses  are  maintaining  laboratories 
and  research  departments  as  fully  imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit  as  those  of 
the  endowed  Universities.  Accordingly,  let  us  live  in  the  new  era  and  "com- 
mercialize" tests  in  the  proper  and  progressive  sense  of  the  word.  But  this 
applies  to  the  buying,  no  less  than  to  the  selling  end — Caveat  Emptor. 

When  one  buys  a  mental  measure,  one  is  not  buying  a  pure  scientific  form- 
ula. One  is  buying  something  analogous  to  the  headlight  of  an  automobile,  a 
shock  absorber,  or  some  new  speedometer.  Not  only  should  we  consider  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  machine  as  such  but  we  must  consider  the  environment 
in  which  it  is  to  be  used,  the  weather,  the  roads,  and,  even  before  all,  the  car  to 
which  it  is  to  be  adapted  and  the  personality  of  the  man  who  is  to  be  responsible 
for  the  care  and  operation  of  the  mechanism. 

A  consideration  of  mental  tests  demands,  from  the  mercantile  standpoint, 
a  bit  of  worldly  wisdom  that  looks  beyond  the  thing  for  sale,  into  the  atmos- 
phere of  its  use.  For  there  are  always  two  aspects,  as  in  commercial  propo- 
sitions: the  concrete  claims  based  on  talking  points,  which  serve  to  interest  the 
prospective  buyer,  and  (2)  the  net  effect  of  installing  the  system  whatever  it  may 
be. 

Let  us  illustrate. 

There  is  a  gentleman  who  sells  a  peculiar  kind  of  oil.  It  is  colored  a  lively 
green  or  violet  (we  forget  which)  and  carries  a  picturesque  name.  Elaborate 
directions  are  given  for  the  use  of  this  oil  as  a  scale-preventive  in  a  certain  kind 
of  steam  generators.  Various  bronze  pipes  and  attachments  are  placed  on  the 
boilers  to  feed  this  oil  to  the  surfaces  where  the  scale  would  form.  Now  what 
is  the  secret  of  this  oil?  Is  it  the  mysterious  formula  on  which  it  is  compounded? 
Probably  not.  The  essential  fact  is  that  once  the  mechanism  is  fully  installed,  the 
engineers,  the  foremen,  and  superintendents  of  the  plant  are  required  to  make 
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refKjrts  on  the  condition  of  their  boilers  and  in  that  way — through  the  assiduity 
of  the  agents  of  the  installing  company  and  their  vigorpus  complaints  when  their 
oil  is  not  "given  a  show" — there  results  more  cleaning  of  the  boilers  and  a  more 
careful  inspection  than  would  be  given  without  the  large  element  of  personal 
responsibility  and  discipline  which  is  introduced  with  the  Corruga  oil. 

In  a  similar  way  the  practice  of  mental  tests  may  result  in  promoting  better 
grading  of  school  pupils  or  better  classification  of  industrial  personnel,  not  so 
much  through  the  virtue  of  the  test  itself  as  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  installa- 
tion induces  otherwise  indifferent  people  to  "size  up"  their  human  material  with 
more  discrimination.  This  is  not  a  disparagement  of  mental  tests;  it  is  simply 
a  focussing  upon  that  practical  element  which  enters  into  the  matter  and  which 
makes  a  great  deal  of  scientific  discussion  and  mathematical  inquiry  both  futile 
and  beside  the  point.  If  a  series  of  mental  tests  is  properly  "sold,"  like  this 
Corruga  oil  for  boilers,  it  means  enlisting  the  personnel  to  take  care  of  the  whole 
situation.  In  this  sense,  a  very  poor  set  of  mental  tests  (intrinsically  and 
mechanically  judged)  would  furnish  a  verj'  valid  reason  for  installing  their 
operation.  But  it  is  in  every  case  a  matter  of  caveat  emptor:  let  the  buyer 
beware.  And  let  no  school  authorities  force  the  tests  upon  teachers  unless  it  is 
certain  that  the  whole  hierarchy  will  be  "sold"  in  the  right  sense  of  that  word. 

Lifting  the  Age  Limit 

A  weak  selling-point  of  the  intelligence  tests  in  general  was,  for  years,  the 
low  age-limit  within  which  their  ratings  were  confined.  Now,  although  army 
conditions  revolutionized  this  situation  by  providing  millions  of  older  and  higher 
grade  subjects,  the  mental  testers  had  still  at  the  armistice  to  win  their  spurs  in 
civilian  practice. 

L.  L.  Thurstone's  Intelligence  Tests  for  College  Students  serve  to  typify 
this  new  situation,  although  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  already  wears  his  silver 
spurs  even  if  not  yet  his  golden  ones  .in  the  mental  testing  lists.  Thurstone's  stint 
for  statistifying  the  intelligence  of  students  has  the  merit  of  being  a  concrete 
half-hour  ordeal.  One  thing  of  good  augury  is  the  moderation  of  the  author 
in  claiming  conclusiveness  for  it.  He  strikes  a  conservative  note  to  the  effect 
that  "intelligence  tests  should  not  be  made  the  sole  criterion  of  admission;  be- 
cause a  student  may  have  superior  mentality  as  demonstrated  in  the  intelligence 
test  and  still  t)e  a  failure  as  a  student  on  account  of  insufficient  high  school  prep- 
aration." And  the  converse  is  also  stated  to  show  to  what  extent  intelligence 
tests  should  be  meshed  in  to  other  practical  tests  of  actual  scholarship. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  suggestion  for  the  commercial  exploitation  of 
mental  tests  lien  latent  in  his  reference  to  the  electrical  tabulating  equipment  that 
is  installed  at  the  Carnegie  Institute. 

'ITie  reviewer  dares  to  say  that  the  use  of  automatic  tabulating  systems,  com- 
ptrable  in  performance  to  the  assorting  of  census  data,  is  almost  a  pre>requisite 
of  any  sort  of  arrivi  status  for  intelligence  ratings.     Such  machines  not  only 
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permit  of  testing  a  larger  number  of  subjects  but  allow  a  greater  latitude  in 
multiplying  observations  upon  the  individual.  This  facility  once  established 
for  mental  testers,  they  are  likely  to  give  a  new  turn  to  their  work  and  to  fill 
out  the  necessary  scantiness  of  their  data — which  they  now  deplore  as  a  sine 
qua  non  of  the  present  skeletonized  ratings. 

What  is  the  Matter  With  Mental  Tests 

It  is  particularly  relevant  to  the  next  work  that  we  have  to  review  to  say 
that  what  is  lacking  in  mentality  scales  and  what  is  to  be  supplied  to  the  market 
soon  by  the  competitive  efforts  of  psycho-metricians  is  a  better  analysis  of  the 
functions  to  be  tested.  In  the  mental  testing  valley  what  is  lacking  is  not  omnisci- 
ence but  a  willingness  to  recognize  that — "on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain," 
in  the  vale  of  tears  called  abnormal  psycholog)' — there  are  workers  who  have 
information  as  yet  unutilized  in  the  general  development  of  tests. 

The  outlook  is  conservatively  presented  in  this  same  perspective  in  Shepherd 
Ivory  Franz's  Handbook  of  Mental  Examination  Methods  {2d  edition,  1919). 
Of  all  the  ofiferings  we  are  considering  this  is  the  most  suitable  to  be  read, 
marked,  learned  and  inwardly  digested.  It  acknowledges  very  clearly  the  phil- 
osophic background  and  environs  of  abnormal  psychology. 

To  be  sure  a  "mental  examination,"  in  psychiatric  practice,  is  not  the  same 
as  an  intelligence  rating.  The  call  for  somebody  to  be  mentall>  examined  is  a 
challenge  to  the  honest  examiner,  summoned  to  the  ward  or  the  clinic  or  the 
O.  P.  D.  or  the  Binetting  room.  Who  shall  plumb  the  mind?  Who  shall  take 
the  high  seat  that  Emerson  refused  to  take  "and  adapt  his  conversation  to  the 
shape  of  heads?"  Who  shall  make  these  "bold  experiments  with  the  mind?" 
Franz  partly  answers  these  questions  with  flashes  of  insight  that  illuminate  the 
penumbra  of  his  immediate  subject. 

Franz's  Mental  Examination  Handbook  is  made  as  clear  to  the  casual  and 
the  average  reader  as  to  the  psychological  expert.  It  carries  distinctly  the  impress 
of  ward-work  and  the  discernment  of  all-round  psychiatric  experience.  Some- 
thing a  little  more  self-advertising  would  have  been  at  least  excusable,  although 
not  expected  by  those  who  know  the  author's  spirit.  Of  this  spirit,  the  fact  of 
dedication  to  Edward  Cowles  is  typical.  It  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  such  a  man, 
who  without  brass  bands  and  without  preempting  high  station  in  the  world  gave 
the  very  oxygen  of  thought  to  his  followers  and  to  other  students  of  the  mind's 
natural  history. 

Something  of  the  same  intellectual  ozone  pervades  Franz's  book.  Imbued 
evidently  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  goal  of  mind-study  Franz  takes  us  into  a  realm 
more  vitalizing  than  his  title  would  imply.  He  has  penertated  into  the  clin- 
ical groves  without  loss  of  orientation.  He  does  not  miss  seeing  the  forest, 
from  looking  at  the  trees. 
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Merits  of  Franz's  Handbook 

We  find  in  Franz  everywhere  a  poised  view.  The  reader  of  this  Hand- 
book need  have  no  fear  of  recommending  it  on  account  of  any  possible  lack  of 
up-to-dateness  or  on  account  of  any  bias  in  favor  of  mental  tests — which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  many  other  such  books.  To  the  novice  in  psychiatric  service 
Franz  throws  many  life  lines.  He  is  like  a  swimming  instructor  who  is  trying 
to  break  the  tense  grip  of  the  student  on  psychometry,  encouraging  him  to 
swim  free.  There  are  delicious  bits  of  cynicism  (or  that  would  be  cynicism  if 
it  were  not  for  the  kindly  humor  back  of  them).  Here  is  a  grim  word  of  cau- 
tion regarding  treatises  on  psychology: 

"The  psychological  value  of  any  particular  work  must  not  be  judged  by 
the  information  which  the  writer  has  of  the  insane  and  of  other  abnormal  classes. 
As  a  rule,  psychrAogists  have  had  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  inclination  to 
observe  or  to  investigate  the  abnormal  and  their  discussions  of  these  topics  are 
often  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  second-hand  information."     (Preface). 

The  italics  are  ours. 

Far  from  setting  himself  up  as  a  psychologist  who  furnishes  full  informa- 
tion about  mental  anomalies  he  admits  overlooking  valuable  methods,  pointing 
out  that  "in  certain  cases,  especially  for  research  purposes,  it  may  appear  advis- 
able to  follow  up  mental  states  with  a  more  careful  analysis  than  can  be  made 
with  the  methods  suggested  here." 

The  would-be  student  of  the  mind,  both  normal  and  abnormal,  is  thus 
forewarned  that  he  cannot  live  and  die  within  the  field  of  Franz's  list  of  mental 
examination  methods,  which  obviously  are  far  from  representing  the  full  arma- 
mentarium of  the  writer  himself. 

The  order  of  chapters  is  excellent,  beginning  with  the  simple  and  advanc- 
ing to  the  more  complex.  Dr.  PVanz's  method  of  orienting  the  reader  is  kept  up 
consistently  throughout  the  book.  Each  chapter  carries  its  proper  intellectual 
first-aid  package.  He  is  careful  to  explain  the  "hard"  words.  For  instance, 
psychopathology  is  well  defined  (p.  lo). 

Particularly  valuable  is  the  admission  from  such  a  veteran  observer  that 
Neurology  is  a  word  with  double  meaning.  Not  without  sternness,  he  points 
out  the  appalling  inconsistencies  in  the  use  of  this  term.  And  he  has  thrown 
a  search  light  on  the  unfortunate  gap  that  estranges  neurologists  (in  certain 
quarters)   from  iwychologists : — 

"NcverthcleM  some  neurologists  consider  psyche )l()g>'  a  part  of  neurology 
but  inconnistcntly  refuse  to  hclicvc  that  the  psychologist  who  contributes  by 
his  researches  to  an  undrrst;in(liti('  of  mrotal  pioirssrs,  is  thereby  a  neurolo- 
gist/'    (P.  II). 

We  regret  that  Franx  has  not  made  his  dictinction  between  the  terms  per- 
erpilon  and  apprrcrpiion  as  sharp  as  he  has  made  his  other  separations  (p.  74- 
75).    We  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is  no  more  important  mental  operation 
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than  that  which  is  concerned  in  what  he  calls  the  test  of  Apprehension.  Especially 
when  one  has  the  insane  to  deal  with,  it  seems  best  to  employ  the  word  apper- 
ception. For  the  mental  attitude  of  many  confused  patients  who  are  apt  to 
come  into  the  laboratory  is  precisely  that  state  of  anxiety  and  expectation  which 
we  should  call  apprehension. 


Tests  Applied  to  Emotional  Disturbances 

The  memory  tests  for  connected  trains  of  thought  should  interest  partic- 
ularly the  student  of  abnormal  psychology.  Of  the  collection  of  short  stories, 
which  have  a  considerable  afFective-value,  Franz  says: 

"If  the  emotional  content  in  stories  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  is  over- 
powering it  may  bring  about  an  inhibition  or  mental  stasis  or  even  a  memory 
loss  for  impressions  which  have  preceded.  Those  stories  which  have  an  emo- 
tional part  at  the  end,  when  this  emotional  part  produces  an  emotional  reaction 
on  the  part  of  the  individual,  often  leave  the  subject  able  to  repeat  only  the  last 
or  the  emotional  idea."     (P.  109). 

The  more  use  of  these  short  story  tests  the  better.  They  might  perhaps 
serve  to  acquaint  workers  in  psychology  with  the  importance  of  emotion  in  the 
association  of  ideas;  thus  paving  the  way  for  a  true  clinical  outlook  on  psychic 
disturbances.  Undoubtedly  many  disorders  of  memory  called  psychoneu roses 
differ  only  in  degree  and  in  extent  of  provocation  from  the  disorders  that  Franz 
finds  in  the  use  of  these  tests.  His  own  words,  as  quoted  above,  are  highly  sig- 
nificant. 

The  study  of  "shell  shock"  during  the  war  has,  of  course,  immensely 
enriched  this  general  conception  of  the  near-normal  memory'  disorders  and  it  is 
of  interest  that  through  so  sober  a  Handbook  as  this  one,  an  entering  wedge 
for  emotion-study  should  be  driven  into  the  psychologists'  consciousness.  Hold- 
ing its  own  in  the  rift  is  Woodworth's  Test  for  Emotional  Instability.  (P.  1 70 
to  176). 

It  is  too  early  to  speak  of  the  results  of  this  test  or  to  say  how  it  will  split 
the  log  over  which  two  camps  are  contending: — the  one  of  neurologists  who  take 
the  view  that  there  are  no  psychoneuroses  without  a  certain  inferiority  or  phys- 
ical defectiveness^  and  those  who  are  more  disposed  to  regard  psychoneuroses  as 
manifesting  "stress  of  experience." 

In  fine,  we  see  signs  in  this  Handbook  that  Morton  Prince's  conception  of 
association  neuroses  is  being  justified  in  new  ways.  Strangely  enough,  his  own 
sober  middle-of-the-road  view  of  it,  expressed  years  ago,  is  being  made  possible 
of  acceptance  partly  by  a  backswing  from  the  outre  conceptions  of  the  Freudian 


"The  Somatic  Causes  of  Psychoneuroses,  by  Dr.   Charles   Dana,  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  April  24,  1920. 
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school  (pitfalls  for  so  many  unscientific  minds)  and  partly  by  War's  outrageous 
experiments  upon  human  nature,  as  shown  in  so-called  "shell  shock"  and  "stress 
of  campaign." 

As  to  "association  of  ideas"  Franz  shows  thoroughness  and  harks  back  to 
Aristotle.  It  is  strange  that  an  author  of  the  depth  and  breadth  of  Franz  should 
not  introduce  the  name  of  the  prime  writer  on  the  association  of  ideas,  John 
Locke,  Gent.,  who  coined  the  term  and  who  sought  to  give  it  exactly  the  mean- 
ing that  A^Iorton  Prince  has  employed  in  "association  neuroses." 

However,  anything  that  is  felt  to  be  missing  in  this  work  simply  empha- 
sizes its  eclectic  range  and  its  excellent  balance  of  interests.  It  should  have  the 
primacy  as  a  Mentor  in  its  subject. 

In  spite  of  the  many  new  tests  coming  into  the  market  and  the  many  new 
alleged  "standardizations"  of  old  tests,  we  should  not  be  taken  unawares  and 
captivated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  their  authors,  though  flanked  with  a  showing  of 
never  so  many  school  children  or  adults,  in  ranks  and  phalanxes  of  examinees. 
We  think  the  better  plan  is  to  get  a  fresh  orientation  after  the  tumult  and  shout- 
ing of  the  war  time  tests,  and  the  reviewer,  for  his  part,  expects  to  obtain  it  by 
a  careful  re-reading  of  Franz's  Handbook  of  Mental  Examination  Methods. 

L.  H.  HORTON. 


Rest,  Suggestion  and  other  Therapeutic  Measures  in  Nervous 
AND  Mental  Diseases.  Second  Edition.  By  Francis  X.  Dercum,  A.  M.,  M. 
D.,  Ph.D.    P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  191 7. 

THE  TEXT  of  this  book  was  written  for  the  system  of  Physiologic  Ther- 
apeutics edited  by  Dr.  S.  Solis  Cohen.  It  appears  now  in  its  second  edi- 
tion revised  and  largely  rewritten.  The  arrangement  is  systematic 
but  follows  a  classification  which  is  hardly  in  accord  with  our  more  modern 
views.  The  first  part  concerns  itself  with  rest  as  a  therapeutic  measure.  Un- 
der this  general  heading  the  conditions  considered  arc  under  the  old  nomencla- 
ture of  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  hypochondria,  together  with  a  description  of  tin* 
application  of  "rest"  in  chorea,  epilepsy  and  various  other  functional  and  struc- 
tural disorders  of  the  central  nervous  system.  The  second  part  of  the  book 
concern.s  itself  with  the  "therapeutics  of  mental  diseases"  and  the  third  with 
"suggest  ion." 

A»  a  general  statement  of  therapeutic  mea.sures  which  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  the  book  is  to  be  highly  recommended.  As  an  expression  of  the  newer 
ideas  one  must  speak  less  favorably.  As  a  student  aful  at  one  time  cnjicague  of 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  it  Is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  undue  amount 
of  attention  is  given  to  the  role  of  rest  in  the  treatment  of  the  most  varied  dis- 
orders of  the  nervous  system.  Dr.  Dercum  still  believes  with  unwavering  faith 
in  the  complete  efficacy  of  the  so-called  Weir  Mitchell  rest  treatment  in  the 
neurasthenic  state  and  gives  an  admirable  description  of  the  method  as  employed 
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by  its  originator.  The  value  of  this  method  is  certainly  not  to  be  questioned  but 
in  the  light  of  more  recent  experience  it  appears  equally  true  that  the  interpre- 
tation put  upon  its  efficacy  by  Mitchell  and  certain  of  its  subsequent  advocates 
is  not  wholly  justified  by  the  facts.  The  failure  of  the  treatment  in  the  hands 
of  other  men  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again  and  the  feeling  has  grown 
that  the  insistence  upon  rest  and  the  methods  intimately  associated  with  it  as 
originally  advocated  have  not  stood  the  test  of  universal  practice.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  while  acknowledging  the  full  debt  which  we  owe  to  the  rest  treatment 
as  such,  it  has  doubtless  done  harm  because  of  the  apparent  ease  of  its  applica- 
tion and  the  universality  with  which  it  was  at  one  time  used.  The  sentiment  is 
growing  that  in  the  great  proportion  of  cases  which  Dercum  still  classifies  as 
neurasthenic,  rest  is  decidedly  contraindicated.  In  this  connection  it  is  clear  that 
the  nomenclature  is  likely  to  lead  to  error.  It  would  be  far  better  for  the 
progress  of  our  knowledge  at  the  present  time  if  the  word  "neurasthenia"  with 
all  its  false  connotations  were  dropped  or  at  least  placed  in  a  very  subordinate 
category.  This  Dercum  does  not  see  fit  to  do  with  the  result  that  a  natural 
confusion  arises  in  the  reader's  mind  as  to  what  is  or  should  be  meant  by  the 
term  "neurasthenia"  as  now  used  by  many  of  the  classification  makers. 

In  any  book  on  therapeutics  it  is  inevitable  that  the  clinical  aspects  of  dis- 
ease should  be  discussed  at  considerable  length  and  including  as  Dercum  does 
the  various  signs  and  symptoms  of  so-called  functional  disease  under  the  old  cate- 
gories, is  not  conducive  to  clearness  when  speaking  of  the  various  therapeutic  at- 
tempts. He  is  curiously  unwilling  to  give  the  psychogenic  element  in  the  causa- 
tion of  neurasthenia,  as  he  uses  that  term,  and  hysteria  the  role  which  is  generally 
granted  it  at  the  present  time,  which  detracts  distinctly  from  the  significance  of 
the  book  as  a  whole.  Our  feeling,  therefore,  is  that  in  this  first  portion  of  the 
book  which  constitutes  about  half  of  the  text,  wholly  undue  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  factor  of  rest  and  much  too  little  upon  the  various  elements  now  recog- 
nized as  necessary  in  the  production  of  the  essentially  mental  disorders  such  as 
hysteria  and  so-called  neurasthenia  and  conversely  in  their  treatment.  He  insists 
that  the  hysterical  individual  is  born,  not  made,  and  speaks  with  much  satisfac- 
tion of  Babinski's  ideas  regarding  suggestion  as  causative  of  many  of  the  signs 
and  symptoms  of  the  phenomena  of  hysteria  which  he  agrees  with  Babinski  in 
believing  are  "the  result  either  of  medical  or  other  suggestion."  In  general, 
concerning  this  subject  Dercum  speaks  with  confidence  and  dogmatically  of  many 
matters  which  must  still  be  regarded  as  in  dispute. 

The  second  part,  on  the  therapeutics  of  mental  disease,  is  a  brief  and,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  adequate  description  of  the  more  generally  recognized  methods. 
It  takes  no  account  whatever  of  the  possibilities  of  a  systematized  mental  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  mental  disorder. 

In  the  third  section  on  "suggestion,"  Dercum  reiterates  his  well-known  at- 
titude toward  the  newer  psychotherapeutic  measures.  What  he  says  is  interest- 
ing but  will  not  be  convincing  to  many  students  of  this  subject.    His  tendency  is 
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to  include  in  one  general  category,  which  he  regards  on  the  whole  with  slight 
respect,  the  group  of  psychotherapeutic  methods  which  from  time  to  time  have 
arisen,  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  present.  This  part  of  the  book  is 
unsympathetic  and  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  progress.  The  subject  of 
psychanalysis  he  discusses  and  dispatches  in  a  space  of  twenty  pages.  He  sa\s 
that  the  work  of  Freud  and  his  collaborators  and  by  implication  the  whole 
modern  psychological  movement  is  a  repetition  of  the  superstitions  of  previous 
epochs  and  dispatches  it  to  the  limbo  of  unproved  theories.  More  than  this  he 
believes  it  on  the  whole  more  harmful  than  helpful.  The  cures  he  says  "have 
the  same  unreality  as  those  achieved  by  hypnotism."  Again  "psychanalysis  is 
an  outcome  of  the  general  mystical  tendency  of  the  modern  world."  And  his 
final  thrust  in  this  section  is  as  follows:  "To  the  jaded  and  blase  psychasthenic 
patient,  to  the  chronic  hysteric,  psychasthenic,  hypochondriac  or  what  not,  to  the 
patient  who  has  tried  all  sorts  of  procedures,  psychanalysis  presents  something 
new,  something  interesting,  something  pruriently  exciting,"  To  the  casual  reader 
it  appears  that  a  modern  work  on  the  treatment  of  nervous  disorders  should 
express  with  a  somewhat  broader  perspective  various  existing  viewpoints  and  this, 
admirable  as  the  book  is  in  many  respects,  Dercum  has  not  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing. 

E.  W.  Taylor. 
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BY    MORTON    PRINCE 

I  "sally" 

An  Alternating  and  Coconscious  Personality 

I.   Foreword:   The  Data. 

A  NUMBER  of  years  ago  (1908)  I  published  a  study  of 
the  Beauchamp  case  (The  Dissociation  of  a  Personality). 
It  was  one  of  multiple  personality  and  exhibited  three  dif- 
ferent personalities  alternating  with  one  another.  One  of 
them,  however,  "Sally,"  besides  alternating  with  the  others,  had  a 
coconscious  existence,  in  that  she  persisted  as  a  self,  i.  e.  a  separate 
mental  system  possessing  a  differentiated  self-consciousness,  while  each 
of  the  others  was  present.  Thus  there  were  two  selves  existing  at  one 
and  the  same  moment,  one  coconscious  to  the  other. 

The  account  as  published  was  largely  limited  to  a  study  from  a 
descriptive  point  of  view  of  the  numerous  psychological  phenomena  of 
all  sorts  manifested  by  the  case  and  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  nor- 
mal self  out  of  the  disintegrated  fragments. 

The  discussion  of  the  theoretic  problems  involved  was  deferred 
for  a  later  volume.  This  had  been  nearly  completed  some  years  ago, 
when  it  seemed  best  to  postpone  the  discussion  until  certain  funda- 
mental problems  were  studied.  Accordingly  these  studies  were  in- 
corporated in  a  volume,  "The  Unconscious,"  published  in  19 14.    Then 
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came  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  since  then  the  manuscript  has  been 
laid  aside  owing  to  other  interests  which,  I  imagine,  the  war  brought 
to  all  of  us. 

While  the  literature  is  fairly  rich  with  descriptive  accounts  of 
multiple  personality,  the  psychogenesis  of  this  phenomena  has  not 
received  much  attention,  probably  owing  to  the  difficulties  involved 
and,  I  venture  to  say,  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  phenomena  as 
well  as  oi  the  problem  itself.  The  present  papers — a  study  of  the 
psychogenesis  of  "Sally,"  BI  and  BIV — are  condensed  chapters  from 
thc'deferred  volume,  above  referred  to,  planned  as  a  larger  study  of 
the  problem  of  human  personality.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal' 
a  chapter  dealing  with  the  same  problem  in  another  case,  that  of  B.  C. 
A.,  was  published. 

For  those  who  have  not  read  the  first  book  (The  Dissociation) 
and  to  refresh  the  memories  of  those  who  have,  a  brief  resume  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  different  personalities,  (B  I,  B  IV,  and 
"Sally")  will  be  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  this  study. 

Miss  Beauchamp  manifested  three  secondary  personalities,  B  I, 
B  IV,  and  "Sally."  B  I,  known  as  the  "Saint,"  was  characterized  by 
extreme  piety,  religious  scruples,  and  moral  traits  that  are  commonly 
regarded  as  the  attributes  of  saintliness — meek  and  dependent,  never 
feeling  anger  or  resentment  or  jealousy,  bearing  her  hard  lot  with 
almost  inconceivable  patience,  never  rude  or  uncharitable,  never  self 
assertive,  she  might  well  be  taken  as  typifying  the  ideals  of  Christian 
morality. 

B  IV  was  the  "woman:"  strong,  resolute,  self-reliant,  "sudden 
and  quick  in  quarrel,"  easily  provoked  to  anger  and  pugnacity,  resent- 
ing interference  and  obstruction  to  her  own  will,  determined  to  have 
her  own  way  in  all  things  at  all  costs,  intolerant  of  the  attributes  of 
saintliness,  the  antithesis  of  B  I,  she  belonged  to  woman  kiml  and  to 
the  world.    She  may  be  called  the  Realist. 

Sally,  the  child  in  character,  thought,  and  deed — a  mischievous 
delightful  child,  loving  the  out-door  breezy  life,  free  from  all  ideas 
of  responsibility  and  care,  and  deprived  of  the  education  ami  ac- 
quisitions of  the  others — belonged  to  chiKlhood  to  which  she  was  in 
large  measure  a  reversion. 

Here  arc  three  personalities  sharply  differentiated  in  traits, 
health,  educational  acquisitions,  tastes,  feelings,  etc.,  yet  all  derived 
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from  one  and  the  same  person  and  alternating  with  one  another.  The 
problem  is  (i),  to  find  the  elements  of  the  normal  personality  (a) 
lost  by,  i.  e.  dissociated  from  the  secondary  personalities,  and  (b) 
those  retained  by  the  same; 

(2),  to  find  in  each  secondary  personality  complexes  of  ideas, 
traits,  sentiments,  instincts  and  innate  tendencies,  if  any,  which  at  any 
period  of  the  normal  development  had  been  repressed  or  dissociated 
from  the  normal  whole  self,  but  which  now  reanimated  had,  by  a 
synthetic  rearrangement  with  other  elements  of  that  self  and  by 
secondary  incubation,  become  constellated  into  a  new  secondary  per- 
sonality. 

(3),  the  formulation  of  the  psychogenetic  mechanisms  and  forces 
by  which  the  dissociations  and  rearrangements  were  brought  about. 

Sally,  psychologically,  is  the  most  interesting  of  Miss  Beau- 
champ's  personalities  because  of  the  fact  that  she  was  not  only  an 
alternating  but,  like  B  in  the  B.  C.  A.'s  case,  a  coconscious  personality. 
Of  course  when  B  I  and  B  IV  alternated  with  each  other  the  memories 
of  the  experiences  of  each  respectively,  and  the  constellation  of  the 
various  complexes,  instincts,  sentiments,  dispositions  and  other  ele- 
ments of  personality  belonging  to  one  or  the  other,  as  the  case  might 
be,  (according  as  to  which  was  extinguished)  remained  dormant,  con- 
served in  the  unconscious.  In  this  sense  each  might  be  said  to  be  sub- 
conscious to  the  other,  but  in  a  dormant  state.  The  same  was  true, 
naturally,  of  both  when  they  disappeared  and  Sally  was  in  evidence  as 
the  principal  phase  of  consciousness.  This  is  more  accurately  expressed 
by  saying  that  with  each  alternation  there  was,  as  is  always  the  case, 
a  rearrangement  and  new  synthesis  of  the  elements  of  personality: 
some  were  utilized  in  the  new  combination  and  some  discarded.  But 
with  the  emergence  of  the  combination  characterizing  the  one  phase, 
the  combination  characterizing  the  other  became  dormant. 

When  Sally,  however,  disappeared  the  case  was  entirely  different. 
This  personality  then  still  persisted.  This  was  possible  because  she 
became  not  dormant  but  coconscious;  that  is  to  say,  the  combination 
of  elements  of  this  phase  still  continued  to  function  (and  often  to 
express  themselves  as  automatic  phenomena)  though  the  principal 
consciousness  (B  I  or  B  IV)  was  unaware  of  this  coconsciousness. 
This  Is  a  very  important  distinction.  It  meant  the  co-existence  of  two 
different  combinations  at  one  and  the  same  time,  each  with  a  self  con- 
sciousness.    There  were  two  Vs  then  in  existence.     As  with  Bimi,  the 
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ape  in  Rudyard  Kipling'^  tale,  ''there  was  too  much  ego  in  her 
cosmos."  I  have  elsewhere  described  the  main  characteristics  of 
Sally-  and  must  refer  any  one  desiring  a  more  detailed  statement  to 
what  was  there  said  but  will  reiterate  the  essentials. 

(a)   dissociations 
( I )    Sensory  Defects 

That  Sally  included  a  dissociated  psycho-physiological  condition 
is  made  manifest  by  certain  mental  and  physiological  stigmata  which 
she  exhibited.  Amongst  the  latter  may  be  placed  the  peculiar 
anesthesia  which  was  present.  With  her  eyes  closed  she  could  feel 
nothing;  the  tactile,  pain,  and  temperature  senses  were  lost;  you 
could  stroke,  prick,  or  burn  any  part  of  her  skin  and  she  did  not  feel 
it;  you  could  place  a  limb  in  any  position  without  her  being  able  to 
recognize  the  position  which  had  been  assumed.  All  this  was  true  not 
only  when  her  eyes  were  closed  but  when  she  was  not  allowed  (as  by 
the  interposition  of  a  screen)  to  look  at  the  tested  parts.  "But,"  to 
quote  what  1  have  elsewhere  said,  "let  her  open  her  eyes  and  look  at 
what  you  are  doing,  let  her  join  the  visual  sense  with  the  tactile  or 
other  senses,  and  the  lost  sensations  at  once  return.  The  association  of 
visual  perceptions  with  these  sensations  brings  the  latter  into  the  field 
of  her  personal  consciousness.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  auditory 
perceptions.  If  Sally  hears  a  sound  associated  with  an  object  she  can 
feel  the  object.  For  instance,  place  a  bunch  of  keys  in  her  hand  and 
she  does  not  know  what  she  holds.  Now  jingle  the  keys  and  she  can 
at  once  feel  them,  as  is  shown  by  her  being  able  to  recognize  the 
different  parts  of  their  forms  |  with  her  eyes  closed  |."  Sensation  could, 
however,  be  restored  temporarily  by  suggestion.  That  an  anesthesia 
with  this  peculiarity  is  due  to  dissociation  is  obvious  aiul  is  a  well 
accepted  fact. 

To  quote  again,  "Sally's  anesthesia  extends  to  the  somatic  feel- 
ings. She  is  never  hungry  or  thirsty.  If  she  eats  she  does  so  as  a  mat- 
ter of  form  or  social  requirement.  There  is  also  an  entire  absence  of 
bodily  discomforts.  This  anesthesia  probably  explains  in  large  part 
Sally's  freedom  from  ill  health.  She  does  not  know  the  meaning  of 
fatigue,  of  pain,  of  ill  health.  She  is  always  well.  It  is  probably,  in 
part  at  least,  in  consequence  of  this  anesthesia  that  Sally  does  not  share 
the  pain  or  other  physical  ailments  of  Miss  Beauchamp,  or  any  of  the 
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personalities.  Let  Miss  Beauchamp  be  suffering  from  abdominal  pain, 
or  headache,  or  physical  exhaustion,  and  let  her  change  to  Sally,  and  at 
once  all  these  symptoms  disappear.  Sally  knows  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  other  personalities  only  through  their  thoughts  or  their  actions. 
She  does  not  feel  the  syttlploms  themselves.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
sense  of  muscular  fati'gue.  Sally  can  walk  miles  without  being  con- 
scious of  the  physiological  effect.  Curiously  enough,  however.  Miss 
Beauchamp  may  afterwards  suffer  from  the  fatigue  effects  of  Sally's 
exertions. 

"What  is  true  of  Sally  in  these  respects  as  an  alternating  per- 
sonality is  also  true  of  her  as  a  coconsciousness. .  Coconsciously,  Sally 
is  ahivays  anesthetic.  If  Miss  Beauchamp's  eyes  are  closed  and  any 
portion  of  the  skin  is  touched  or  pricked,  or  if  a  limb  is  placed  in  any 
posture,  coconscious  Sally  is  unaware  of  the  tactile  pain  or  muscular 
sensations,  although  the  other  personalities  are  not  anesthetic  but  per- 
ceive each  sensation  perfectly." 

( 2 )    Dissociations  of  Emotions  and  Instincts 

When  she  emerged  as  an  alternating  personality  some  of  the  emo- 
tions (and  consequently  the  innate  instinctive  mechanisms  to  which 
they  belong)  though  components  of  the  other  personalities,  even 
obtrusively  so,  were  dissociated  from  Sally  and  hence  were  not  in- 
corporated in  her  make  up.  This,  as  I  have  found  it,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  determining  phenomena  in  alterations  of  per- 
sonality and  to  a  large  degree  is  responsible  for  the  contrasting  traits. 
It  requires  a  special  study  by  itself.  I  shall  here  content  myself  with 
pointing  out  merely  the  lacunae  in  her  personality. 

Fear.  This  instinct  seems  to  have  been  entirely  eliminated  from 
Sally's  composition.  The  objects,  circumstances,  etc.,  capable  of 
arousing  this  instinct  are  so  numerous  that,  of  course,  it  is  impossible 
to  assert  dogmatically  that  any  person  is  absolutely  devoid  of  it  until 
put  to  every  concrete  test,  and  yet  Sally  showed  herself  \yithout  the 
fear-reaction  in  so  many  situations,  physical  and  moral,  which  would 
ordinarily  arouse  fear  in  the  average  person,  that  I  am  almost  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  the  instinct  was  lost  in  her.  So  far  as  I  could  see, 
none  of  the  causes,  such  as  a  thunderstorm,  or  darkness,  or  social 
consequences  of  conduct,  or  illness,  or  fear  of  inanimate  or  animate 
objects,  like  fire,  snakes,  spiders,  etc.,  or  the  numerous  other  things 
that  awakened  fear  in  the  other  two  personalities — none  of  these 
things  affected  Sally.    I  have  known  her  also  to  be  in  the  most  danger- 
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ous  situations,  such  as  climbing  out  on  the  eaves  of  the  roof  and  pre- 
paring to  jump  from  a  fifth  story  window,  without  apparently  ex- 
periencing the  slightest  fear.  It  is  significant  that  Sally  was  also  free 
from  the  pathological  phobias  which  were  so  conspicuous  in  the  other 
personalities.  The  most  reasonable  interpretation  therefore  is  that 
the  instinct  of  fear  was  dissociated  from  this  personality. 

Sexual  Emotion  {Instinct).  This  instinct  also  was  completely 
dissociated  from  Sally  who,  like  B.  in  the  B.  C.  A.  case,  was  a  stranger 
to  the  emotion  and  psychologically  sexless.  As  this  cannot  be  said 
of  her  normal  personality  it  could  not  have  been  a  matter  of  organic 
development,  but  only  a  phenomenon  of  dissociation.  Though  she 
knew  the  meaning  of  sexual  language  as  defined  in  the  dictionary  the 
terms  conveyed  no  notion  of  that  which  they  expressed.  Dissociation 
of  an  instinct  as  an  explanation  of  the  lack  of  the  normal  reaction, 
of  the  individual  is  proved  in  principle  by  study  of  the  sexual  instinct. 
This  instinct  is  manifested  by  such  a  definite  reaction  that  it  is  easily 
recognized  and  studied.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  this  instinct  to  be 
absent  under  conditions  that^can  only  be  interpreted  as  those  of  dis- 
sociation. Vov  example,  Mrs.  ¥.  S.  as  a  result  of  an  emotional  trauma 
completely  lost  this  instinct — a  matter  of  considerable  consequence,  as 
the  conjugal  conditions  were  on  the  verge  of  leading  to  divorce.  A 
suggestion  in  hypnosis  readily  restored  the  instinct  and  conjugal  happi- 
ness. If  one  chooses  to  distinguish  by  definition  between  inhibition  and 
dissociation,  insisting  that  what  is  inhibited  is  not  dissociated,  it  can  be 
shown  that  in  many  instances  the  instinct  is  not  inhibited  because  it; 
functions  in  dreams  and  in  another  phase  of  personality.  It  is  dis- 
sociated from  the  psycho-physiological  composition  of  a  given  person- 
ality. 

Parental  Instinct.  The  data  do  not  permit  us  to  form  a  definite 
opinion  regarding  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  instinct,  but  Sally's 
attitude  towards  chiKlrcn,  when  contrasted  with  that  of  the  alternating 
phase  (B  I)  makes  one  very  suspicious  of  lur  having  retained  it.  The 
love  of  children  in  B  I  was  very  markeii.  Sally  simply  dislikct!  tluin, 
and  certainly  no  tender  emotion  was  evoked  by  them  as  it  was  in  B  I. 
Whether  this  emotion  was  evoked  by  other  objects  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 

The  emotion  of  disyust  belonging  to  the  instinct  of  repulsion  or 
aversion,  frccjucntly  observable  in  B  I  sicined  to  be  absent  in  Sally. 
At  least  objects  which  excited  this  emotion  in  the  former  [)hase  not 
only  did  not  do  so  in  the  latter,  but  were  often  attractive,  ihis  how- 
ever mi^ht  be  attributed  to  the  formation  of  different  sentiments  with 
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these  objects,  as  will  be  presently  explained.  Still  if  the  instinct  was 
retained  a  sentiment  of  aversion  to  some  object,  punctuated  by  disgust, 
ought  to  have  been  formed,  but  this  was  not  observed. 

The  feeling  of  subjection  {self  abasement) .  I  do  not  think  any 
one  would  have  exhibited  Sally  as  a  shining  example  of  this  emotion 
and  instinct.  If  this  child  of  nature  possessed  it,  I  failed  to  observe 
it.  She  was  certainly  free  from  any  shyness,  or  self-consciousness, 
or  sense  of  inferiority  which  so  often  torments  and  spoils  the  lives  of 
normal  people  because  of  this  instinct.  Nor  did  she  exhibit  any  senti- 
ments in  which  self-abasement  is  incorporated. 

It  was  probably  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  this  loss  that  she  never 
inherited  from  Miss  Beauchamp  or  acquired  any  religious  sentiments 
though  they  were  predominant  in  her  other  self — B  I.  The  "saintly 
complex,"  a  religious  ideal,  intensely  motivated  by  the  instinct  of  self- 
abasement,  which  had  characterized  and  colored  the  whole  life  of  the 
original  self,  was  left  out  in  our  young  scapegrace.  No,  Sally  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  self  subjection  even  before  an  ideal  of  Divinity. 

Whether  hunger  be  regarded  as  an  instinct  or  appetite,  or  simply 
a  craving  reaction,  Sally  was  devoid  of  it.  This,  perhaps,  may  be 
explained  by  the  somatic  anaesthesia  by  which  all  bodily  sensations 
were  dissociated.  However  that  may  be,  the  contrast  between  the 
absence  of  appetite  of  this  alternating  self  and  the  enjoyment  of  food 
by  the  one  known  as  B  IV,  who  was  the  butt  of  Sally's  jokes  because 
of  her  appetite,  could  not  be  overlooked. 

These  were  the  principal  emotions  and  instincts  which  were  not 
incorporated  in  the  composition  of  Sally,  and  which  I  interpret  as 
dissociated  inasmuch  as  they  were  manifested  in  one  or  other  of  Miss 
Beauchamp's  selves. 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  one  instinct  or  innate  craving 
(whatever  it  be  considered)  which  was  dominating  and  insistent  in  the 
childlike  Sally.  It  stamped  the  character  of  her  personality.  It  com- 
pletely governed  her  behavior.  It  was  all  the  more  striking  in  that 
it  was  left  out  of  B  I's  composition.  This  was  the  play  disposition. 
The  significance  of  this  we  shall  see  when  we  study  the  psychogenesis 
of  this  alternating  and  coconscious  self  to  which  the  dissociation  of 
Miss  Beauchamp  gave  birth. 

( 3 )    Sentiments 

Corresponding  in  a  general  way  to  the  loss  of  particular  emotions 
and  retention  of  others  was  the  absence,  on  the  one  hand,  in  Sally  of 
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sentiments  which  characterized  the  normal  self  and,  on  the  other,  the 
porsession  of  sentimrnts  peculiar  to  herself.  Thus  the  differences  in 
the  characters  of  the  original  Miss  Beauchamp — the  Real  Self — and 
of  the  secondary  youthful  child,  Sally,  became  manifested.  When  we 
come  to  the  study  of  the  psychogenesis  of  the  other  two  alternating 
selves  we  shall  find  the  same  variation  in  the  sentiments  and  corre- 
sponding variations  of  character.  It  is  well  to  understand  clearly  the 
meaning  of  "sentiment,"  the  precise  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used, 
otherwise  the  significance  of  these  variations  or  alterations  of  per- 
sonality will  be  missed. 

The  modern  conception  of  "sentiment"  we  owe  to  Shand.  By 
"sentiment"  I  mean  an  object,  or  idea  of  some  object,  which  has  been 
organized  by  experience  with  one  or  more  emotional  dispositions.  As 
an  emotional  disposition  is  an  instinct  or  part  of  an  instinct,  a  sentiment 
is  an  idea  structurally  organized  with  one  or  more  instincts  from  which 
it  derives  its  motivating  force.  Thus  the  idea  of  mother  may  be  organ- 
ized with  the  instincts  possessing  the  emotional  dispositions  of  tender 
feeling,  reverence,  etc.,  that  of  God  with  tender  feeling,  awe,  subjec- 
tion, etc.  Sentiments,  then,  become  complex  units  in  the  structure  of 
the  mind.  In  the  psychological  terminology  of  the  day  a  sentiment 
may  be  defined  as  an  emotional  complex.  This  concept,  a  modification 
of  Mr.  Shand's,  we  owe  in  principle  to  him.  Mr.  Shand's  conception. 
or  some  modification  of  it,  like  the  one  I  have  formulated,  is,  I  believe, 
pretty  commonly  today  adopted  by  psychologists.  Such  differences  as 
exist  relate  to  the  exact  structure  of  the  organization  of  the  complex. 
With  the  latter  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  here.  This  concept 
accords  fairly  well  with  the  usage  of  popular  speech,  but  it  has  certain 
important  implications,  supported  by  observation,  which  popular  usage 
docs  not  realize  and  take  into  account.  It  is  popularly  recognized  that 
emotions  become  linked  by  experience  to  objects  or  ideas  of  objects. 
But  that  is  not  the  point.  There  is  nothing  new  in  that.  That  has 
been  understood  ever  since  Adam  kissed  I'.ve.  The  point  is  that  in 
the  linking  of  an  idea  to  an  emotion,  what  happens  is,  the  idea  becomes 
structurally  organizcil  with  an  instinctive  psycho-physiological  disposi- 
tion, of  which  an  emotion,  such  as  fear,  or  anger,  or  curiosity,  is  a 
component,  and  which  has  an  aim  or  end.  Now  when  the  instinct  is 
excited  not  only  is  there  felt  emotion,  but  the  impulse  of  the  disposition 
it  an  urge  or  tirivc  which  carries  the  instinct  to  fullilment  ami  satis- 
fies it«  aim.  If  the  instinct  is  that  of  flight  ( fear)  the  urge  is  to  escape; 
if  of  pugnacity  (anger)  to  break  down  opposition,  and  s<>  oti.     I  ur- 
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ther,  in  consequence  of  the  organization  of  the  idea  of  an  object  with 
the  instinct,  the  presentation  of  the  object  in  consciousness  necessarily 
awakens  the  instinct  which  then  determines  behavior  in  relation  to  the 
object,  in  that  it  impels  escape  from  the  object  if  the  emotion  is  that 
of  fear;  to  possess  it  if  the  emotion  is  of  love;  to  injure  it,  if  of  hate. 
Idea  and  instinct,  then,  in  this  sense  is  a  sentiment.  A  sentiment,  thus, 
though  a  complex,  behaves  as  a  unit,  as  a  psychical  whole,  which  has 
an  aim  which  it  strives  to  satisfy.  And  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind, 
for  the  purposes  of  a  study  such  as  this,  that  with  the  awakening  of 
a  sentiment  in  consciousness  there  is  let  loose  impulsive  forces  dis- 
charged by  Its  instincts  (emotions?)  which  not  only  determine  behav- 
ior, but  control,  inhibit,  dissociate,  repress,  excite,  or  otherwise  affect 
other  mental  processes. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story  of  a  sentiment;  it  is  too  schematic. 
A  sentiment  is  a  product  of  the  growth  of  the  mind  and  organized  by 
experiences.  This  means  that  it  has  its  roots  in  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  antecedent  experiences  related  to  its  object.  It  is  a  growth 
from  these  roots.  It  is  a  product  of  these  experiences  and  because  of 
and  by  them  it  has  been  organized.  You  cannot  functionally  and 
dynamically  isolate  a  sentiment  from  these  experiences,  that  Is,  from 
the  dispositions  acquired  by  these  experiences.  It  is,  therefore,  more 
or  less  strongly  organized  with  them.  They  as  a  setting  or  contex" 
give  It  meaning,  just  as  every  idea  is  dependent  upon  its  setting  for  its 
meaning,  7  his  is  very  neatly  shown  by  a  study  of  pathological  senti- 
ments, suchs  as  the  probias.  Practical  examination  of  these  sentiments 
shows  that  they  are  so  strongly  and  intimately  rooted  in  a  complex  of 
antecedent  experiences  that  the  origin  and  true  meaning  of  the  pho- 
bia can  often  only  be  understood  by  bringing  to  light  these  experiences. 
They  furnish  the  viewpoint  and  attitude  of  mind  towards  the  object 
of  the  sentiment.  Nor  can  you  kill  a  sentiment  except  by  killing  these 
roots;  that  Is  without  changing  the  setting,  which  means  the  view 
point.  Alter  the  setting  and  you  alter  the  point  of  view,  the  attitude 
towards  the  object,  and  then  destroy  the  sentiment. 

From  all  this  it  follows,  if  this  theory  of  the  sentiments  Is  true, 
that  sentiments  are  Integrated  with  larger  systems  of  dispositions, 
deposited  by  the  experiences  of  life.  In  these  larger  systems  there  are 
also  organized  other  instincts  of  which  the  drive  or  urge  cooperates 
with  the  drive  of  the  sentiment  In  determining  the  mental  attitude 
and  behavior  In  given  situations:  e.  g.  fear  when  the  loved  object  is 
In  danger;    anger  when  it  is  Injured.     Sentiments  and  their  roots,  the 
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settings,  thus  are  organized  in  still  larger  complexes  or  "psychic 
wholes."  At  least  this  is  my  interpretation  of  the  facts.  (In  my  view 
both  Mr.  Shand's  and  Mr.  McDougall's  conceptions  of  the  structure 
of  a  sentiment  fall  short  in  that  they  are  both  too  schematic  and  theo- 
retical and  fail  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  facts  of  observation, 
particularly  as  revealed  by  pathological  studies.)  At  any  rate  senti- 
ments and  their  "settings"  are  integrated  in  mental  systems  in  the 
course  of  the  growth  of  the  mind,  and  characterize  personality. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the  part  played  by  sentiments 
in  the  determination  of  personality  and  character  and  hence  in  alter- 
ations of  personality.  Upon  the  sentiments,  among  other  things,  largely 
depend  the  habits  of  thought,  the  behavior,  and  reactions  of  the  in- 
dividual to  the  environment,  and,  therefore,  those  traits  which  we 
select  as  particularly  marking  the  character  of  the  personality.  This 
principle  was  readily  recognized  in  Miss  Beauchamp  whose  sentiments 
stood  out  in  high  relief  and  strongly  contrasted  with  those  of  Sally. 
That  Miss  Beauchamp  had  built  up,  as  a  result  of  her  self  education 
and  day-dreaming  habits,  a  large  number  of  sentiments  possessing 
more  than  usually  intense  emotional  dispositions,  not  only  in  connection 
with  the  "saintly  complex"  but  with  many  other  ideas  and  objects,  is 
apparent  from  the  biographical  history  of  her  case.  These  sentiments 
were  the  basic  structure  of  her  idealism.  The  church  and  religious  ser- 
vices and  music,  the  Madonna,  Christ,  all  that  pertained  to  religious 
worship  had  become  invested  with  emotions  of  love,  and  reverence,  and 
self  subjection,  and  feelings  of  exaltation  and  pleasure,  and  thereby 
had  become  objects  of  sentiments.'  Likewise  the  divinity  worship  of 
her  mother,  in  which  afterwards  several  other  persons  were  succes- 
sively incorporated,  indicated  a  similar  sentiment.  An  opposite  senti- 
ment which  included  fear  and  dislike  involved  her  father.  Seeing 
people  and  the  world  about  her  not  as  they  were,  clearly  and  truly,  but 
as  they  were  colored  by  her  imagination,  she  built  up  strong  sentiments 
of  an  idealistic  sort  which  gave  a  peculiar  stamp  to  her  character  aiul 
she  was  known  as  "an  original."  People,  natural  objects,  and  animal 
life  (snakes,  spiders,  etc.)  became  endowed  with  intense  emotional 
dispositions  of  one  sort  or  another  ant!  thereby  formed  sentiments. 

Sally,  as  contrasted  with  Miss  Beauchamp  :nul  (lu-  other  two 
alternating  personalities,  presented  three  peculiarities  in  respect  to  her 
sentiments.  The  first  was  that  some  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
dominating  sentiments  of  her  whole  original  self  were  entirely  lacking 
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in  this  secondary  mutilated  self.  Sally,  like  a  shorn  lamb,  emerged 
absolutely  denuded  of  these.  Likewise  many  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
other  two  alternating  personalities  B  I  and  B  IV  did  not  exist  in  Sally. 
Expressed  in  a  different  way,  the  same  objects  or  ideas  which  in  Miss 
Beauchamp  were  organized  with  certain  particular  emotions  were 
entirely  devoid  of  these  emotions  in  Sally's  mind,  or,  as  I  will  presently 
explain,  were  organized  with  a  quite  different  emotion.  And  likewise 
with  respect  to  the  ideas  of  B  I  and  B  IV.  Furthermore  such  senti- 
ments were  organized  with  different  settings  and  consequently  acquired 
different  "meanings."  Thus  it  was,  for  example,  that  religious  ideas 
which  stirred  with  intense  emotional  reaction  the  other  personalities, 
particularly  Miss  Beauchamp  and  B  I,  awakened  no  such  emotions  in 
this  young  scapegrace.  Their  ideas  had  for  her  not  only  no  religious 
emotional  tone  but  also  no  religious  meaning.  In  her  mental  com- 
position they  were  net  organized  with  emotions  into  sentiments.  Hence 
they  did  not  stir  her.  She  considered  them  all  fol-de-rol  and  was 
simply  bored.  The  "saintly  complex"  with  its  sentiments  of  saint- 
hood, which  largely  dominated  Miss  Beauchamp  and  B  I,  is  a  good 
example.  Sally  had  no  such  complex.  It  was  the  same  way  with  per- 
sons, and  places,  and  scenery.  Sally  was  devoid  of  the  sentiments, 
which,  often  intense  in  their  emotions,  many  of  these  objects  formed  in 
minds  of  the  other  personalities.  In  other  words  the  emotions  which 
were  centered  about  certain  persons,  places,  scenery,  etc.,  found  no 
such  association  in  Sally's  consciousness  and  hence  were  not  animated 
by  these  objects.  The  failure  to  acquire  such  sentiments  corresponded 
as  a  rule,  I  think,  with  the  loss  of  the  appropriate  instinct.  When 
dealing  with  the  psychogenesis  of  the  case  of  Sally  this  point  will  be 
more  fully  considered. 

The  second  peculiarity  which  Sally  manifested  as  respects  the 
sentiments  was  the  organization  about  an  object  of  emotional  disposi- 
tions entirely  different  from  those  organized  with  the  very  same  ob- 
ject or  idea  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Real  Self  or  one  of  the  other 
secondary  personalities.  The  consequence  was  that  an  object  for 
which  Miss  Beauchamp  had  a  sentiment  of  reverence,' or  gratitude,  or 
awe,  or  affection,  or  fear,  of  self-abasement,  etc.,  awakened  in  Sally, 
in  her  turn,  a  sentiment  of  jealousy,  or  humor,  or  playful  sport,  as  the 
case  might  be.  Likewise  the  former  personality  might  hav^e  a  senti- 
ment of  repugnance,  or  aversion  for  objects  which  excited  joy  and 
wonder  in  the  latter. 

The  third  peculiarity  was  the  fact  that  Sally  had  sentiments  of 
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her  own  for  objects  which  were  entirely  indifferent  to  Miss  Beauchamp. 
These  were  chiefly  of  a  child-like  order  such  as  pertain  to  childhood. 

The  second  peculiarity  often  gave  a  dramatic  setting  to  the  situa- 
tion when  the  change  from  one  personality  to  the  other  took  place;  as 
for  instance  when  Miss  Beauchamp,  coming  to  herself,  found  herself 
talking  familiarily  and  joyously  with  a  person  to  whom  she  had  an 
aversion  and  of  whom  she  disapproved;  or  handling  a  collection  of 
spiders  and  snakes,  of  which  she  had  an  intense  horror. 

In  accordance  with  the  third  peculiarity  Sally  manifested  senti- 
ments some  of  which  were,  coconsciously,  of  long  standing  since  child- 
hood. For  instance,  the  disposition  to  play,  long  since  dissociated 
from  Miss  Beauchamp,  remained  conserved  subconsciously  and,  as  I 
have  said,  was  conspicuous  in  Sally's  make-up.  In  accordance  with  this 
disposition  a  large  number  of  sentiments  pertaining  to  sports,  out- 
door life,  etc.,  had  been  organized  in  her  personality.  Similarly  in  the 
course  of  time  she  built  up  sentiments  of  her  own  in  connection  with  the 
persons  and  objects  that  came  into  her  life;  she  had  her  own  little 
"keep-sakes"  and  treasures  not  shared  by  the  others.  Some  of  these 
persons  and  objects  were  common  to  the  lives  of  all  the  personalities, 
but,  as  I  have  said,  the  sentiments  of  each  phase  differed;  with  one  and 
the  same  object  B  I  would  have  the  sentiment  of  veneration,  Sally  of 
play,  B  W  of  hostility. 

This  change  in  the  composition  of  the  sentiments  involving  the 
same  idea  as  its  object  may  seem  somewhat  strange  at  first  thought, 
but  if  we  stop  to  think  a  moment  we  will  recognize  that  the  same  thing 
is  often  observed  in  everyday  life  in  moods.  In  each  mood  one  and  the 
game  object  is  organized  with  different  emotional  dispositions  and  in 
different  settings  so  that  the  object  is  accompanied  by  different  affects 
and  has  a  different  meaning  for  the  inilividual. 

This  difference  was  interestingly  and  instructively  exiiibitcd  in  the 
facial  expressions  of  the  different  personalities  of  Miss  Beauchamp. 
As  an  objective  sign  of  the  fundamentally  governing  sentiments  of  each 
I  have  described  it  in  the  full  account  of  the  case.*  Referring  to  B  I 
and  Sally  it  wai  remarked:  ".  .  .  with  both  Miss  Beauchamp  and 
Sally  every  mood,  feeling,  and  emotion  is  accompanied  automatically 
by  its  own  facial  expression,  so  that,  as  each  individuality  has  a  dom- 
inant, and  for  the  most  part  continuous,  emotional  state  of  minil,  each 
wears  a  corresponding  expression,  different  muscles  coming  into  play 
in  each.    By  this  expression  alone  it  is  generally  possible  at  a  glance  to 
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recognize  the  personality.  As  this  expression  is  purely  automatic 
and  the  accompanying  resultant  of  the  emotion  it  is  impossible  for  one 
personality  completely  to  simulate  any  other.  When  Sally  tries  to 
impersonate  Miss  Beauchamp  the  best  she  can  do  is  to  try  to  look 
serious;  but  as  she  does  not  feel  serious,  or  actually  have  the  emotion 
or  mood  of  Miss  Beauchamp,  her  face  does  not  really  assume  the  ex- 
pression of  that  personality.  Occasionally  Sally  will  have  for  a  mo- 
ment, under  the  influence  of  some  event,  such  as  a  scolding  or  threat 
of  punishment,  a  depressing  or  anxious  emotion  identical  with  that  of 
Miss  Beauchamp;  then  her  face  will  wear  an  expression  indistinguish- 
able from  the  latter's,  but  as  a  rule  these  variations  are  only  mo- 
mentary." 

In  view  of  the  large  part  emotional  dispositions,  as  elements  of 
instincts  and  sentiments,  and  the  other  innate  dispositions  play  in  the 
determination  of  personality  it  may  be  instructive  to  tabulate  the 
emotions  as  present  or  absent  in  the  three  personalities  for  purposes 
of  comparison.  With  this  purpose  in  mind  it  will  be  convenient  to 
follow,  chiefly  McDougall's  classification  of  the  primary  and  com- 
pounded emotions  and  of  the  innate  dispositions.^  In  doing  so  it  is  not 
necessary  to  commit  ourselves  to  an  entire  acceptance  of  its  correctness 
or  of  the  soundness  of  the  analyses  upon  which  it  is  based.  For  the  pur- 
pose 1  have  in  mind  it  makes  no  difference  whether  an  affective  state  is 
primary  or  composite.  It  is  not  easy  or  always  possible,  of  course,  to 
determine  the  retention,  and  still  more  difl'icult  the  total  absence,  of 
affective  dispositions  in  an  individual.  The  disposition  may  exist  but 
its  emotional  reaction  may  be  excited  only  by  some  special  situation 
in  which  the  person  may  be  placed.  If  a  person  flies  into  a  rage  in  a 
given  situation,  as  B  IV  did  on  numberless  occasions,  we  know  he 
possesses  the  anger  reaction  (and  instinct),  but  if  he  does  not  exhibit 
this  emotion  it  may  be  that  the  situation  is  not  one  that  will  excite  the 
disposition  in  him,  but  it  might  be  that  another  situation  would  do  so. 
Still  such  simple  everyday  emotions  as  anger,  fear,  tender  feeling, 
subjection,  etc.,  are  easily  determined  under  prolonged  observation. 
The  difficulty  is  with  the  more  complex  and  rarer  affective  states  (senti- 

"There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  emotions  should  be  re- 
garded as  primary  and  what  affective  states  as  compounds  of  these  or  others.  The 
analysis  of  an  affective  state  is  no  easy  matter.  It  is  largely  one  of  interpretation,  of 
the  correctness  of  which  we  have  no  absolute  test — no  test  by  which  it  can  be  de- 
termined that  all  the  elements  have  been  differentiated,  or  even  that  the  true  elements 
have   been   discovered. 
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ments)  like  awe  and  gratitude.  Special  situations  peculiar  to  each 
individual  are  necessary  to  elicit  these  states,  and  particularly  to  build 
them  up  as  sentiments.  When,  however,  a  person  has  been  under 
continued  and  close  observation  in  all  sorts  of  situations  during  six 
years,  with  every  opportunity  to  examine  the  content  of  conscious- 
ness, it  is  possible  to  determine  with  certainty  the  presence  and  absence 
of  many  affective  states,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  satisfy  ourselves 
regarding  others.  In  the  following  table  when  there  has  been  any 
doubt  as  to  the  fact  recorded  a  question  mark  has  been  added.  When 
the  evidence  has  been  insufficient  to  form  any  opinion  the  fact  has  been 
recorded  alone  by  a  query.  It  should  be  further  said  that  the  personali- 
ties were  not  absolutely  fixed  in  respect  to  their  emotions;  they  had 
their  moods  as  well  as  normal  people.  And,  although  these  moods 
were  mainly  characterized  by  feelings  of  pleasantness  or  unpleasant- 
ness and  of  exaltation  and  depression,  nevertheless  in  one  mood  an 
emotional  reaction  might  be  excited  by  a  given  situation  while  it  would 
not  be  in  another  by  the  same  situation.  This  is  also  true  of  normal 
people.  There  was,  however,  always,  I  believe  some  situation,  as  with 
all  people,  which  would  induce  the  reaction  peculiar  to  the  personality. 
Whatever  the  amiability  at  a  given  moment  of  B  IV,  for  instance,  she 
could  not  be  trusted  too  far,  for  there  was  always  some  irritant  that 
would  arouse  anger;  on  the  other  hand,  in  no  mood  could  B  I  be  ex- 
cited to  anger,  which  must  be  rare  in  normal  people.  Sally  was  the 
least  changeable  and  rarely  showed  differences  of  moods. 

Instincts 

1  Sally  B  I  B  IV 

Anger  Present  Absent  Present 

Wonder  "  Absent  ? 
„  .                   Klation  (Self- 

Primary                      .     v  n         ^  .»  n         ^ 

,.        .  '               assertion)  Present  Present 

Icar  Absent  Present 
Disgust                         "  "  ? 

ISuhjcction  "  "  Absent 

Tender  Amotion  Present  "  ? 
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Sentiments 

Sally 

B  I 

BIV 

'  Love 

Present  ? 

Present 

Present  ? 

Hate 

Present 

Absent 

Present 

Admiration 

p 

Present 

? 

Awe 

? 

? 

p 

Reverence 

? 

Present 

Absent  ? 

Gratitude 

Absent 

yy 

Absent 

Scorn 

? 

Absent 

? 

Contempt 

? 

>> 

? 

Loathing 

? 

>» 

? 

Compound 

Fascination 

? 

7 

? 

Emotions 

Envy 

Present 

Absent 

? 

and  other 

Reproach    (* 

>elf)         ? 

Present 

? 

affects 

Anxiety 

Absent 

Present 

Present 

Jealousy 

Present 

Absent 

p 

Vengeful 

M 

11 

p 

Resentment 

>» 

M 

Present 

Shame 

Absent 

Present 

Absent 

Bashfulness 

>> 

? 

»> 

Joy 

Present 

Absent" 

Present 

Sorrow 

>> 

Present 

Absent  ? 

Pity 

Absent  ? 

? 

p 

Happiness 

Present 

Absent  ? 

Present 

^  Surprise 

>j 

? 

? 

Other  Innate  Instincts  and  Tendencies 


Sally 

B  I 

BIV 

Play 

Present 

Absent 

p 

Sexual 

Absent 

n 

Absent  ? 

Acquisition 

Present 

j> 

p 

Sympathy 

»> 

Present 

Absent 

Suggestibility 

>> 

n 

Present 

'Excepting  when  in  a  special  condition  of  ecstacy  (chap.  XXI).     Joy  and  sorrow 
are  not  accepted  by  McDougall  as  true  emotions. 
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(4)    Intellectual  Defects  and  Characteristics 

Of  the  intellectual  stigmata  the  dissociation  of  many  of  the  educa- 
tional acquisitions  of  Miss  Beauchamp  is  noteworthy.  In  a  general 
way  it  may  be  said  that  Sally  had  lost  Miss  Beauchamp's  culture — the 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  shorthand,  mathematics  and  general 
higher  culture.  This  means  that  she  did  not  have  access  to  the  un- 
conscious storehouse  of  these  conserved  dispositions.  Their  complexes 
could  not  be  switched  on  to  those  constellations  which  constituted  her 
personality.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  attempts  were  made  by 
her — in  experiments  to  test  her  intellectual  faculties — to  make  use  of 
this  culture,  for  example,  to  make  different  calculations,  with  the 
synthesis  of  the  lost  knowledge  she  changed  to  Miss  Beauchamp 
(B  I).  That  is  to  say  the  B  I  constellation  replaced  in  mass  the 
Sally  constellation.  For  this  reason  the  latter  objected  to  the  experi- 
ments. The  same  phenomena  often  happened  when  she  was  forced  to 
recall  certain  intense  emotional  experiences."  The  impulsive  force  of 
these  emotions,  which  were  dissociated  from  Sally,  when  thus  awaken- 
ed, determined  the  awakening  of  the  whole  B  I  (or  B  IV)  constella- 
tion. 

(b)  synthetic  data 

The  ideas  which  took  a  dominating  part  in  Sally's  personality  and 
stamped  individuality  upon  her  character  were,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
derived  from  conserved  complexes  which  had  been  formed  by  the  ex- 
periences of  childhood  and  youth.  Invested  with  emotions  of  joy  and 
happiness  and  feelings  of  pleasure  and  excitement,  they  were  the  cen- 
tres of  sentiments.  They  were  also  to  a  large  extent  organized  with 
the  innate  disposition  or  instinct  of  play.  The  mental  systems  into 
which  they  entered,  and  which  may  be  summed  up  as  play  complexes, 
formed  the  settings  or  context  which  determined  her  point  of  view 
and  perceptions.  (Jther  ideas  of  course  belonged  to  her  memories 
for,  with  the  exception  of  book  learning  and  general  culture  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken,  she  posscsseil  all  the  memories  of  Miss  Beau- 
champ and  Bl"  .1nd  was  aware  of  all  their  experiences.  But,  as  has 
been  stated,  these  ideas  were  ilcvoiil  of  the  emotions  with  which  they 
were  invested  as  sentiments  in  the  other  personalities.  In  rlic  Sally 
phase  ideas  of  outtloor  pastimes,  sports,  games,  riding,  lumting,  skat- 
ing, boating,  and  sailing:  ideas  of  these  and  similar  pleasures  appcaleii 

♦P.  ait. 

*Exceiiting.  «Im>.  of  cour»c.  certain  »en:iory  memories. 
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to  her  imagination,  and  invested  with  complex  emotions — joy,  happi- 
ness, play,  curiosity,  interest,  etc, — aroused  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
excitement;  and  tales  of  adventure  and  hair-breadth  escapes;  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  and  outdoor  sports,  and  all  that  excites  the  spirit  of 
youth — the  spirit  that  bubbled  over  within  her — awakened  an  intense 
interest  and  emotional  excitement. 

It  was  these  sorts  of  ideas  which,  invested  with  emotions,  formed 
the  main  sentiments  and,  therefore,  determined  the  character  of  the 
personality;  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  sentiments  were  those  which 
are  generally  characteristic  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  they  were  the  persistence  and  recrudescence  of  sentiments 
formed  during  those  early  years,  but  long  since  dissociated,  or  re- 
pressed, from  the  consciousness  of  the  self-cultivated  personality — 
Miss  Beauchamp — and  dormant. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  these  ideas  are  those  which  nor- 
mally are  associated  with  the  play  "instinct,"  particularly  in  immature 
years,  and  in  Sally  this  was  the  dominant  instinct.  One  might  almost 
say  that  everything  naturally  connected  with  this  instinct  awakened  a 
response  and  expressed  itself  in  impulsive  tendencies.  Even  her  fond- 
ness for  and  habit  of  teasing  and  mischief,  much  to  the  discomfiture 
of  her  other  selves,  was  merely  the  expression  of  this  instinct;  for 
teasing  was  only  a  game  which  she,  like  a  child,  loved  to  play. 

We  may  further  say,  from  what  we  have  been  able  to  learn  of 
Miss  Beauchamp's  early  history  and  our  knowledge  of  child  life,  that 
the  Sally  complexes  were  once,  far  back  in  childhood,  a  side  to  her 
character,  just  as  they  reappeared  as  a  side  to  the  character  of  the 
restored  resurrected  Real  Self.  With  the  restoration  of  the  normal 
self,  in  situations  which  would  naturally  awaken  the  play  instincts  in  a 
healthy  normal  person,  Sally's  sentiments  and  feelings  and  instincts 
bloomed  again  in  Miss  Beauchamp.  In  other  words,  to  a  large  extent 
Sally  was  a  reversion  to  a  stage  of  childhood — to  the  complexes  and 
reactions  of  that  period. 

But  the  Sally  complexes  we  shall  see  reason  to  believe,  when 
studying  the  psychogenesis  of  this  phase,  were  the  result  of  something 
more  than  a  simple  reversion  to  and  reawakening  of  conserved  disposi- 
tions deposited  by  the  experiences  of  youth.  There  undoubtedly  had 
been  going  on  for  years  a  subconscious  incubation  of  these  dispositions 
which  had  been  continuously  gathering  into  themselves  new  experi- 
ences, conscious  and  subconscious.    The  youthful  dispositions  had  thus 
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been  receiving  fresh  accretions  of  formative  material  until  they  had 
flowered  into  a  personality.     To  this  we  shall  presently  return. 

It  remains  to  mention  one  other  class  of  processes  which  en- 
tered into  the  constellation  that  formed  this  phase.  As  I  have  said, 
Sally  was  a  coconsciousness  as  well  as  an  alternating  personality.  As 
a  coconsciousness  she  had  perceptions  of  her  environment  which  never 
entered  the  awareness  of  the  principal  consciousness.  In  this  state  she 
saw,  heard,  and  was  generally  cognizant  of  much  that  neither  B  I  nor 
B  IV  consciously  recognized.  She  often  perceived  correctly  external 
relations  which  were  incorrectly  perceived  by  them.  When  Sally  be- 
came an  alternating  personality  this  unusual  and  accessory  knowledge 
was  retained  by  her.  Consequently  her  experiences,  and  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  environment  differed  to  a  certain  degree  from  those  of  the 
others  and  contributed  to  this  extent  in  differentiating  the  personali- 
ties. Likewise  a  large  mass  of  evidence  goes  to  show  that  as  a  co- 
consciousness  there  were  trains  of  thought  and  feelings  that  did  not 
enter  the  conscious  stream  of  the  principal  consciousness.  This  large 
coconscious  mental  life  tended  further,  by  coconscious  elaboration,  to 
build  up  complexes  which  later  appeared  in  consciousness  as  memory 
when  she  was  an  alternating  personality,  and  thus  to  further  charac- 
terize and  differentiate  this  phase. 

In  this  analysis  of  the  Sally  phase  I  have  done  little  more  than 
give  a  descriptive  account  of  the  facts  and  observations.  Sally  was  in 
everything,  save  psychological  development,  a  child.  Her  instincts, 
her  mental  reactions,  her  perceptions,  were  those  of  a  child.  Her 
perceptions  of  W.  J.,  for  example,  were  of  a  person  who  would  give 
her  candies,  take  her  on  excursions,  give  her  youthful  outings,  etc., 
while  by  contrast  the  perceptions  of  B  I  for  the  same  person  were 
of  an  exalted  being  to  whom  reverence  ancT  admiration  were  due  as 
to  a  preceptor  and  religious  guide.  In  each  phase  the  meaning  of  the 
perception  was  determined  by  the  complexes  forming  the  context 
which  contained  the  correspomling  sentiments.  Sally's  complexes  were, 
therefore,  those  which  were  characteristic  of  youth.  This  youthful 
personality,  however,  was  modified,  more  or  less,  by  the  fact  that  she 
was  aware  of  the  social  and  worKlly  experiences  and  knowledge  gained 
by  the  other  personalities,  and  therefore  knew,  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency, that  her  activities  must  be  correspondingly  curbed  ant!  her 
behaviour  nuuiified  to  fit  the  exigencies  of  conventional  life.  This 
•he  was  in  a  degree  accustomeil  to  do  voluntarily,  but  her  sentiments 
and  impulses  were  those  of  the  youthful  ideas  I  have  described. 
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By  way  of  summary,  then,  we  may  say  that  primarily  Sally  was 
made  up  of  split  off  fragments  of  personality  repressed  from  the  main 
consciousness  during  childhood:  Secondly;  she  was  a  reversion  to  a 
stage  of  childhood.  Thirdly;  in  her  mental  composition  there  was  a 
recrudescence  of  sentiments  of  early  life,  long  ago  repressed.  P^ourth- 
ly ;  there  were  incorporated  complexes  which  were  the  result  of  the  sub- 
conscious incubation  of  dispositions  deposited  by  the  experiences  of 
youth.  Fifthly;  her  mental  composition  included  independent  cocon- 
scious  perceptions  and  thoughts  elaborated  into  complexes  and  systems 
of  memory  distinct  from  those  of  the  other  personalities. 

If  this  be  a  correct  summary  of  the  facts  it  remains  to  determine, 
on  the  basis  of  the  giv^n  data,  by  what  genetic  influences  this  person- 
ality was  created. 

2.  The  Genesis  of  Sally 

The  genesis  of  Sally  is  another  and  psychologically  more  interest- 
ing problem.  Thus  far  our  study  has  been  confined  to  its  composition 
as  an  alternating  phase,  but  the  genesis  of  the  phase  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  relating  it  to  its  roots  in  the  subject's  subconscious 
mental  life  in  which  it  had  its  origin  and  development  long  before  it 
appeared  as  an  independent  alternating  personality.  For  the  details 
of  the  phenomena  through  which  this  subconscious  life  was  manifested 
I  must  refer  you  to  the  full  account  of  this  case."  It  is  enough  to  say 
here  that  a  large  mass  of  evidence  went  to  show  that  when  the  Sally 
phase  changed  to  one  of  the  other  phases  it  did  not  become  dormant, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  B  I  and  B  IV  phases  after  they  changed  to 
one  another  or  to  Sally,  but  continued  in  activity  as  a  segregated  co- 
conscious  self  of  which  the  principal  consciousness  was  unaware.  In 
other  words,  while  B  I  or  B  IV  were  in  existence  as  an  alternating  self 
Sally  still  persisted  as  a  self,  incarcerated,  so  to  speak,  in  her  subter- 
ranean abode  where  she  lived  her  coconscious  life.  There  she  had 
thoughts,  perceptions,  and  feelings  of  her  own.  Whether  her  cocon- 
scious life  was  uninterrupted  and  continuous,  or  whether  it  came  into 
being  from  moment  to  moment  in  response  to  stimulation,  it  is  difficult 
from  objective  evidence  to  affirm  with  positiveness.  She  herself  in- 
sisted as  other  coconscious  selves  have  insisted  that  it  was  continuous, 
that  is,  that  there  was  a  continuous  stream  of  coconscious  thought 
just  as  when  she  was  an  alternating  self.  It  is  possible  that  this  was  an 
illusion  on  her  part.     However  that  may  be  it  is  not  a  matter  of  con- 

"The  Dissociation  of  a  Personality. 
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sequence  for  our  present  purposes.  Certain  it  is  that  as  a  cocon- 
sciousness  she  could  manifest  herself  by  so-called  automatic  phenomena 
(speech,  writing,  movements)  and  by  influencing  the  principal  con- 
sciousness by  hallucinations,  aboulia,  inhibitions,  etc.,  almost  whenever 
she  saw  fit,  and  it  was  possible  to  elicit  evidence  of  her  coconscious 
existence  whenever  one  desired. 

When  she  became  an  alternating  personality  she  retained  mem- 
ory of  her  coconscious  life,  and  many  of  these  memories  could  be  dem- 
onstrated experimentally  to  be  true  reproductions  of  actual  subcon- 
scious experiences.  This  phase  needs  to  be  considered,  then,  both  as  a 
coconscious  and  as  an  alternating  consciousness. 

Now  how  comes  it  that  such  a  large  coconscious  life  came  into 
existence?  It  cannot  be  explained  on  the  simple  principle  of  alterna- 
tion of  phases,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  one  con- 
stellation of  mental  complexes,  B  I  or  B  IV,  replacing  another  con- 
stellation (Sally),  for  observation  of  numerous  cases  of  alternating 
personality  shows  that  ordinarily  one  phase  of  personality  does  not 
become  coconscious  to  its  successor.  When  alternation  occurs  one 
phase  simply  replaces  the  other  which  in  turn  becomes  dormant,  ceases 
to  have  conscious  activity.  Neither  B  I  nor  B  IV  became  coconscious 
to  the  other  nor  to  Sally  after  replacement  took  place;  nor  did  No.  i 
and  No.  2  in  the  case  of  C.  N.,  nor  C  and  A  in  the  case  of  B.  C.  A., 
become  coconscious  after  replacement,  but  simply  dormant,  and  so 
with  numerous  cases  in  the  literature.  Mere  alternation  then  is  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  persistence  of  a  phase  as  a  coconsciousness. 

On  the  other  hand  Sally  does  not  stand  alone  as  a  unique  phe- 
nomenon. We  have  seen  that  B,  in  the  B.  C.  A.  case,  also  became 
coconscious  when  replaced  by  A  or  C"  These  two  cases  exhibited 
a  phase  which  manifested  itself  both  as  a  coconscious  self  and  as  an 
alternating  self.  In  "A  Divided  Self" — the  case  reported  by  Charles 
E.  Cory  (Jr.  Abn.  Psy.  Oct.,  1919)  which  I  have  been  permitted  to 
verify — the  same  phenomenon  was  observeil.  As  a  phenomenon  it  is 
of  frequent  occurrence,  though  not  often  as  a  phase  of  multiple  person- 
ality. A  phase  of  this  kind  needs  to  be  studied  therefore  in  both 
relations.  To  fully  understand  the  Sally  phase,  anil  the  same  is  true 
of  the  B  phase  (B.  C.  A.),  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  this  question  of 
autonomous  dissociated  coconsciousness.      To  lio  so  in  cxlrnso  would 
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carry  us  Into  a  wider  field  of  inquiry  and  anticipate  studies  to  which 
I  shall  devote  another  contribution.  We  may,  however,  touch  upon  it 
sufficiently  to  allow  us  to  understand  the  psychological  conditions  in- 
volved in  the  genesis  of  Sally.  All  experienced  students  of  abnormal 
psychology  have  had  frequent  opportunities  to  observe  and  study 
autonomous  coconscious  activity  and  therefore  are  well  familiarized 
with  its  various  types.  They  range  all  the  way  from  sporadic  discreet 
ideas,  restricted  to  very  narrow  limits  and  manifested  as  segregated 
psychological  activity  independent  of  the  personal  consciousness,  to 
complex  systems  of  thoughts  and  feelings  constellated  into  a  self. 

Coconscious  activity  of  this  kind  is  most  frequently  observ^ed 
under  conditions  where  alternations  of  personality  are  not  observed. 
As  a  phenomenon  it  is  quite  common  by  itself.  It  is  in  cases  like  those^ 
of  "Lucie"  and  Mme.  B,  made  classical  by  M.  Janet,  and  that  of 
Mile.  Helene  Smith,  an  unprofessional  medium,  so  beautifully  studied 
by  M.  Flournoy,  that  coconscious  activity  can  be  observed  in  its  most 
highly  developed  form.  Indeed  the  phenomena  manifested  by  me- 
diums, who  claim  through  automatic  writing  and  speech  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  thoughts  of  spirits  and  send  messages  from  the  spirit  world, 
often  present  the  best  examples  of  autonomous  coconscious  life.  These 
have  been  too  much  neglected  by  psychologists. 

In  the  simplest  cases  as,  for  example,  in  hysteria,  or  when  auto- 
matic writing  has  been  experimentally  cultivated,  the  coconscious  idea 
is  some  memory  which  has  been  dissociated  from  consciousness,  per- 
haps with  a  strong  affect  like  fear  linked  to  it,  or  it  may  be  some 
memory  of  a  past  experience  which  has  been  forgotten.  Such  a  mem- 
ory may  be  one  of  childhood  or  something  read  or  heard;  the  content 
of  the  idea  may  be  of  the  most  diverse  nature.  In  the  more  complex 
forms  the  subconscious  ideas  may  involve  an  extensive  series  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  synthesized  into  a  large  system  capable  of  con- 
structive imagination  and  drawing  upon  the  storehouse  of  conserved 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  normal  self,  it  may  fabulate  ideas  of  con- 
siderable originality.  It  may  thus  rival  in  extensiveness  of  mental 
processes  the  primary  self.  Such  a  subconscious  system  then  becomes  a 
vertiable  secondary  self,  though  coconscious,  having  experiences  of  its 
own. 

In  pathological  cases  the  beginning  of  such  a  system  is  apt  to  be 
some  strongly  emotional  experience  (memory)  which  had  been  dis- 
sociated by  some  psychological  trauma  (shock),  or  mental  conflict, 
or  voluntary  repression.    The  memory  of  this  experience  is  conserved 
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in  the  unconscious,  and  from  time  to  time,  excited  by  some  stimulus, 
takes  on  coconscious  activity.  In  other  cases,  as  with  the  develop- 
ment of  mediums,  the  beginning  may  be  some  idea  which  has  been 
awakened  from  its  dormant  condition  in  the  storehouse  of  unconscious 
experiences  by  experimental  or  environmental  stimuli.  Whatever  the 
origin  may  be,  beginning  in  a  small  way  as  a  few  dissociated  ideas, 
they  may  undergo  a  sort  of  subconscious  incubation,  rob  the  personal 
consciousness  of  some  of  its  functions  and  possessions,  and  bv  the 
synthesizing  effect  of  repeated  experiences  (hysterical  attacks,  experi- 
mentation, so-called  seances,  etc.)  develop  into  a  large  egoistic  system 
capable  of  thought,  feeling,  and  volition. 

Such  a  subconscious  system  commonly  gives  expression  to  its  ideas 
through  automatic  writing  (or  mechanical  contrivances  like  the  Ouija 
Board)  and  speech,  or,  particularly  in  hystericals,  through  other  forms 
of  automatic  motor  phenomena  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  system 
is  then  entirely  coconscious.  But  it  may  be  made  experimentally  to 
replace  the  primary  consciousness  which  then  temporarily  becomes 
extinguished  and  dormant.  When  this  happens  the  previously  cocon- 
scious system  becomes  an  alternating  consciousness  or  self.  The 
method  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  that  of  external  suggestion 
(hypnotism)  or,  what  in  principle  is  the  same  thing,  that  of  the  subject 
going  voluntarily  into  the  trance  state  (autosuggestion)  as  with 
mediums.  In  either  case  the  personal  consciousness  becomes  dormant 
and  the  coconscious  system  comes  into  being  and  replaces  it.  1  he  sub- 
ject will  now  be  found  to  be  in  either  one  or  two  states:  either  in  the 
trance  state,  which  is  a  lethargic  condition  in  which  the  previously  co- 
conscious  system  continues  to  express  itself  by  writing  or  speech, 
having  only  control  of  the  hand  or  tongue,  the  remainder  of  the  body 
being  in  a  paralytic  condition,  corresponding  to  the  dormant  personal 
consciousness,  or  in  the  somnambulic  state. 

In  the  former  state  the  consciousness  present  seems  to  casual 
observation  to  be  still  coconscious  because  it  still  makes  use  of  the 
»amc  methods  of  expressing  itself  as  it  diil  before  the  personal  con- 
sciousness became  dormant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  personal  consciousness  has  become  dissociated  and  that 
there  is  only  one  consciousness  in  existence,  namely,  that  which  was 
previously  coconscious.  Ihis  has,  therefore,  become  an  alternating 
consciousness. 

In  the  somnambulic  state,  the  previously  coconscious  system  be- 
jcomci  enlarged,  taking  on  some  of  the  functions,  which  it   li:id  not 
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previously  possessed,  of  the  personal  consciousness  (e.  g.  general  and 
complete  muscular  control  of  the  body).  The  somnambulist  is  then 
capable  of  an  independent  mental  and  physical  life  comparable  in  every 
way  to  that  of  the  personal  self.  This  state  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
a  secondary  self  or  personality.  In  other  words  through  the  induc- 
tion of  dissociation  a  previously  existing  coconscious  system"  replaces 
the  personal  consciousness  and  becomes  an  alternating  system.  After 
the  alternating  phase  has  become  once  established  and  has  built  up 
independent  experiences  of  its  own,  the  change  from  the  normal  to 
the  secondary  phase  is  readily  evoked.  There  are,  of  course,  other 
ways  by  which  alternating  systems  are  developed  (e,  g.  B  I  and 
B  IV)  ;^-  I  am  only  describing  the  way  in  which  a  coconscious  system 
may  become  alternating.  It  was  in  this  way,  as  I  interpret  the  evi- 
dence, that  Sally  became  an  alternating  somnambulistic  personality, 

THE   ORIGIN   OF   THE   COCONSCIOUS   SYSTEM 

But  how  did  the  coconscious  system  originate,  and  how  did  It 
come  to  develop?    This  is  the  problem  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

We  have  already  seen  that  as  an  alternating  personality  this 
phase  was  a  secondary  system  of  mental  processes,  the  center  of  the 
system  being  certain  complexes,  instincts,  and  innate  tendencies  which 
once  had  belonged  to  the  principal  system  but  which  at  some  early  time 
had  been  dissociated  and  conserved  as  dispositions.  The  recrudescence 
of  these  dispositions  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  secondary  system  which  at 
first,  as  we  shall  see,  was  solely  coconscious.  It  remains  to  discover 
the  forces  which  determined  the  primitive  dissociation  and  to  trace 
the  growth  of  the  subconscious  system.  We  shall  find,  I  believe,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  at  hand,  that,  as  the  result  of  conflicts  within 
the  consciousness  of  the  child,  ideas  at  an  early  date  in  childhood  were 
split  off  and  segregated  as  coconscious  ideas.  Later  they  received  con- 
stant increments  from  the  same  source  from  which  they  derived  their 
own  origin.  Thus  subconscious  complexes  began  to  be  formed  which 
later  became  organized  into  a  system.  This  subconscious  secondary 
systeni  then  began  to  have  experiences  of  its  own,  in  the  form  of 
thoughts  and  perceptions,  distinct  from  those  of  the  primary  system, 
and  thus  became  in  time  enlarged  into  a  self.  The  final  and  accidental 
emergence  in  hypnosis  of  the  complete  secondary  personality  was  only 

"Of  course  other  dissociated  states  may  be  induced  in  the  same  individual. 
"An  alternating  system  originating  by  dissociation  of  the  personal  consciousness 
•  may  later  become  coconscious,  as  was  the  fact  with  B   (B.  C.  A.) 
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the  awakening  by  the  force  of  conflict  of  an  already  preformed  sub- 
merged conscious  system  under  favoring  conditions.  These  were  a 
personal  consciousness  dissociated  first  by  trauma  and  then  further 
artificially  by  hypnosis  and  made  dormant.  Substantially  the  same  sort 
of  series  of  psychological  events  and  the  same  sort  of  history  I  have 
obtained  in  another  case,  that  of  Maria. ^'^ 

The  source  from  which  we  are  obliged  to  draw  for  information 
bearing  on  the  origin  and  development  of  a  subconscious  personality 
are  necessarily  subconscious  memories.  Fortunately  we  have  a  fairly 
full  account  of  these  in  "the  autobiography  of  a  subconscious  self" 
by  Sally.^* 

According  to  the  memory  of  the  coconscious  personality  the  be- 
ginning of  doubling  of  consciousness  dates  back  to  the  time  when  the 
child  was  learning  to  walk.  "Learning  to  walk,"  she  writes,  "was  the 
first  experience  of  separate  thoughts.  I  remember  before  this  there 
wasn't  anything  but  myself,  only  one  person."  "It  was  at  this  time, 
too,  that  I  was  conscious,  not  exactly  of  being  a  different  person,  but  of 
being  stronger  in  purpose,  more  direct  and  unswerving  than  I  ap- 
peared, and  of  being  in  a  certain  sense  opposed  to  myself.  This  feel- 
ing was  much  stronger  at  times  than  at  others.  Why,  I  do  not  know. 
Then  first  began  my  impatience  with  C,  who  instead  of  attending  to 
whatever  she  might  be  doing  would  suffer  herself  to  be  distracted  by  a 
thousand  and  one  things.  For  instance  in  walking,  just  as  I  would  get 
interested  and  eager  to  go  on,  down  she  would  flop  in  a  heap  to  study 
her  shoes,  to  gaze  at  the  people  in  the  room,  or  to  play  with  some 
treasure  she  had  discovered  on  the  floor  Icuriosity  instinct].  Then 
I  was  conscious  both  of  the  child  on  the  surface,  so  easily  affected  and 
diverted,  and  of  the  other  child  who  was  years  and  years  oKlcr  (I 
insists  I  was  older)   and  stronger." 

Sally,  when  cross-examined  about  these  statements  regarding  the 

•*Thi»  case  has  been  intcrcstiiiKly  studied  and  reported  by  Mr.  C.  V..  C\)ry.  ("A 
Divided  Self,"  Jour.  Al)n<)rmal  Psychology,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  5)  throuKli  whose  kitid- 
nent  I  have  Inren  able  also  to  study  it  from  tin*  i)i>int  of  view  of  this  |)rol)li'in. 

"The  l)i»!iociation  ;  Chap.  XXIII.  At  first  disposed  to  accoi)l  with  roiisidcrahio  ro- 
tervc  thcie  subcotiHcious  memories,  the  wider  my  cx|)erieiK'e  witi>  siicl)  i)lieiiomena, 
and  the  more  intennive  my  studies  in  other  cases,  the  more  credence  I  am  disposed  to 
give  to  them.  To-day  I  am  Hatished  that  this  subconscious  account  is  substantially  cor- 
rect in  eii»mtialii,  M)  far  an  it  k«>cs.  The  hypermnosia  exhibited  by  subconscious  pro- 
ct*%t%  x*  truly  remarkable  and  if  evoked  under  strinKcitt  conditions  which  will  exclude 
artt-far(4  in  reliable,  as  ba»  often  been  demonstrated.  This  hypennncsia  imist  of  course 
be  diKtinKui<thed  from  fantaities  and  fabrications.  It  is  noteworthy  that  some  of  .Sally's 
•tairmrnt<t  of  the  forces  at  work  in  prochuinK  dissociation  accord  witli  i)resent  day  coii- 
cepiionii  allhouKh  she  toubl  not  possibly  have  foreseen  ami  therefore  have  had  even 
Ml   inkling  of   these   psycholoKical    theories. 
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date  of  the  beginning  of  double  consciousness,  and  asked  for  specific 
instances,  made  the  following  additional  statement: 

"She  was  just  a  very  little  girl  just  learning  to  walk,  and  kept  tak- 
ing hold  of  chairs  and  wanting  to  go  ahead.  She  didn't  go  ahead,  but 
was  all  shaking  in  her  feet  [fear  instinct].  I  remember  her  thoughts 
distinctly  as  separate  from  mine.  Now  they  are  long  thoughts  that  go 
round  and  round,  but  then  they  were  little  dashes.  Our  thoughts  then 
went  along  the  same  lines  because  we  had  the  same  experiences.  Now 
they  are  different;  our  interests  are  different.  Then  she  was  interested 
in  walking,  and  I  was  too,  only  I  was  very  much  more  interested,  more 
excited,  wildly  enthusiastic.  [Instincts  of  play  and  self-assertion  with 
emtions  of  joy  and  elation.]  I  remember  thinking  distinctly  differ- 
ently from  her;  that  is,  when  she  tried  to  walk  she  would  be  dis- 
tracted by  a  chair  or  a  person  or  a  picture  or  anything,  but  I  wanted 
only  to  walk.    This  happened  lots  of  times." 

Sally's  use  of  the  pronouns  "I,"  "myself,"  "me,"  implies  a  self 
consciousness  pertaining  to  this  separate  train  of  opposing  thoughts 
and  feelings  as  if  they  were  systematized  into  a  self  at  this  period. 
But  we  need  not  be  mislead  by  this  phraseology  or  interpret  it  as  mean- 
ing that  such  an  organized  system  existed  at  this  time.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  these  memories  indicate  the  functioning  of  any- 
thing more  than  emotional  impulses  linked  with  particular  ideas  so  far 
outside  the  focus  of  attention  as  to  be  coconscious.  I  have  already 
pointed  out'"'  that  whenever  isolated  subconscious  perceptions  and  feel- 
ings, like  the  lost  tactile  sensations  of  hysteria,  anesthesia,  and  percep- 
tions and  images  in  the  fringe  of  conscious  attention,  etc.,  of  which  the 
individual  is  unaware,  are  recalled  afterwards  in  hypnosis,  the  hyp- 
notic personality  speaks  of  them  as  its  own,  as  if  the  hypnotic  self  had  a 
self  existence  at  the  time  of  the  perceptions.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
personal  consciousness  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  we  are  able  to 
bring  back  in  abstraction  the  dissociated  ideas  of  absentmindedness. 
We  say  /  thought,  perceived  such  and  such  things;  such  ideas  occurred 
to  me,  and  that  is  why  /  did  so  and  so  absentmindedly.  And  yet  the 
recollection  represents  dissociated  coconscious  ideas  outside  the  focus 
of  the  personal  self.  I  have,  also,  already  pointed  out"'  that  the  sec- 
ondary personality  B  in  the  case  of  B.  C.  A.  makes  a  point  of  this  when 
describing  the  early  rebellious  B  complex  of  "floating  thoughts,  im- 

"P.  395. 

'"The   Psvchogenesis   of    Multiple   Personality.   Journal   of   Abnormal    Psychology, 
Vol.  XIV,  N'o.  V. 
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pulses,  desires,  inclinations,"  which,  at  first  repressed  and  thereby  dis- 
sociated, developed  later  into  the  coconscious  personality  B.  She 
insists  over  and  over  again  that  this  complex  of  dissociated  thoughts 
and  impulses  in  no  sense  was  constellated  into  a  self,  an  "I,"  although 
she  finds  herself  obliged  to  use  the  personal  pronoun  in  describing  it 
as  at  the  later  period  it  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  her  life  history.  At 
first  it  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  conflicting  impulses.  In 
the  case  of  Miss  Beauchamp  the  hypnotic  personality  B  II  made  the 
same  distinction  in  describing  the  discrete  unsystematized  thoughts 
which  occurred  outside  the  focus  of  attention.  She  likewise  insisted 
that  the  necessities  of  language  obliged  her  to  use  the  personal  and 
possessive  pronouns  I  and  me  in  describing  them  although  at  the  time 
of  their  occurrence  they  in  no  sense  constituted  a  coconscious  self. 

In  interpreting  Sally's  phraseology,  then,  we  may  rightfully  as- 
sume that  she  retrojects  her  later  self  or  ego  into  the  past  when  speak- 
ing of  the  beginning  of  the  doubling  of  consciousness,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  assimilates  and  identifies  the  dissociated  thoughts 
with  her  own  life  history.^^  The  first  cleavage  was  undoubtedly  in 
the  form  of  impulses  conflicting  with  the  impulses  of  the  thoughts  that 
occupied  the  focus  of  attention,  and  the  personal  pronoun  "I"  covers 
no  more  than  this.  The  former  were  those  of  the  joy  of  walking  of 
self-elation  and  play  which  tended  to  carry  the  act  to  fruition,  the  lat- 
ter of  interest  in  "her  shoes,"  "the  people  in  the  room,"  or  some 
"treasure  .  .  .  discovered  on  the  floor,"  which  suddenly  entered 
the  focus  of  attention  while  in  the  act  of  walking.  Sally,  in  her  ignor- 
ance of  the  psychological  principle  of  conflicts,  merely  indicates  these 
conflicts  by  such  phrases  as:  "I  was  conscious  ...  of  being  in  a 
certain  sense  opposed  to  myself;"  "my  impatience  with  C.;"  "she 
would  be  distracted  by  a  chair,  or  a  person,  or  a  picture,  or  anything, 
but  I  wanted  only  to  walk;"  "I  wanted  to  go  farther  than  she  did." 

Of  course  at  the  beginning  these  conflicting  impulses  were  only 
occasional,  but  it  is  easy  to  uiulcrstanil  that  with  the  constant  repetition 
of  such  experiences  the  conflicting  thoughts  and  impulses  would  become 
more  and  more  disaggregated  from  the  dx)tninating  personal  conscious- 
ness, ac()uirc  a  wider  range  and  gather  to  themselves  other  ideas,  and 
form  organized  complexes.  As  the  chiKl  grew  older  and  her  habits  of 
thought  and  traits  of  character  began  to  be  formed  the  predominating 

"Like  B  (B,  C.  A.),  however,  she  never  identifier  the  ideas  of  the  priiicii)al  con- 
sdoutnett  with  hcr»rl'  '  lournal  of  Abnormal  Psychology,  Vol.  III.  Nos.  iV 
and  V.) 
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conflicting  complex  appears  to  have  been  a  rebellion,  as  in  the  case  of 
B.  C.  A.,  against  her  own  personal  attitude  of  mind  and  interests. 
When  she  was  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  for  example,  the  rebellion 
seems  to  have  been  desires  and  impulses  for  childhood's  pleasures, 
those  of  out-door  life,  and  those  which  her  companions  were  enjoying; 
while  C,  (Miss  Beauchamp)  imaginative  and  conscientious  and  seri- 
ous minded,  was  interested  in  literature  (fairy  stories),  her  lessons, 
and  her  teachers.  It  was  at  this  time  that  she  "used  to  spend  most  of 
her  time  curled  up  in  the  garret  away  from  everyone,  and  then  she  was 
quite  happy  with  her  books  and  day-dreams  and  visions." 

But  the  other  children,  her  schoolmates,  were  having  a  good 
time  enjoying  fun  and  frolics,  and  C.  felt  impelling  impulses  to  do 
these  things  too,  for  as  a  part  of  her  innate  nature  she  also  enjoyed 
play.  "She  was  awfully  fond  of  out-door  things, — climbing,  run- 
ning," etc.,  but  with  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  interests  she 
necessarily  had  put,  to  a  large  extent,  these  childhood  pleasures  out  of 
mind,  had  repressed  them.  But  the  instincts  were  all  there,  conserved, 
nevertheless.  By  dissociating  an  instinct  we  do  not  get  rid  of  it.  We 
may  control  it,  keep  it  in  subjection,  but  it  remains,  conserved  as  an 
innate  disposition  and  may  function  unconsciously.  This  conservation 
of  a  repressed  instinct  is  well  exemplified  by  the  behaviour  of  the  sexual 
Instinct.  Though  repressed  from  childhood,  and  even  through  years 
of  married  life,  it  may  later  be  aroused  into  activity  with  the  full  force 
of  its  emotions  and  impulses.  It  is  only  a  question  of  dissociation  and 
synthesis.^"  And  so  with  thoughts.  We  say  we  put  thoughts  that 
interest  but  trouble  us  or  that  we  cannot  bring  to  completion,  ques- 
tions we  cannot  solve,  out  of  our  mind.  What  we  really  do,  or  may 
do,  is  to  put  them  into  our  mind.^'  They  go  into  the  unconscious  or 
coconscious  and  there  under  certain  conditions  function  with  happy 
or  unhappy  results.  In  saying  this  I  am  not  indulging  in  theory  but 
merely  stating  the  results  arrived  at  by  experimental  research.  By  the 
use  of  certain  technical  methods  the  memory  of  these  dissociated 
thoughts  which  have  been  put  out  of  the  mind,  and  which  have  become 
thereby  coconscious,  can  be  recovered.     So  when  the  child  gave  up  the 

'■*!  fully  believe,  as  the  result  of  observation  and  experiment,  that  the  sexual  instinct 
is  never  absent  in  healthy  people  of  either  sex  excepting  from  senility;  it  is  only  dis- 
sociated when  apparently  absent. 

'■'Some  of  the  Present  Problems  of  Abnormal  Psychology.  (Transactions)  "Con- 
gress of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  St.  Louis,  1904 ;  also.  Psychological  Review,  Vol.  XII, 
Nos.  2  and  3,  1905. 

I  am  not  referring  to  repression  in  the  Freudian  sense  of  intolerable  wishes,  but 
in  the  sense  of  everyday  thoughts  that  are  acceptable,  and  occupy  our  interest,  though 
they  may  involve  anxieties  and  responsibilities  we  must  and  properly  desire  to  fulfil. 
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instinct  to  play  and  put  out  of  mind  certain  thoughts  she  simply  pushed 
both  into  the  subconscious  (unconscious  and  coconscious) . 

One  of  the  things  the  other  children,  the  boys,  enjoyed  was 
playing  *'hookey"  or  truant.  On  the  contrary  C.  "liked  going  to  school 
immensely  and  used  to  get  awfully  enthusiastic  over  her  lessons  and 
over  her  teachers,  but  I  [the  coconscious  complex]  never  cared  for 
either.  They  were  so  tiresome  and  uninteresting."  Here  were  condi- 
tions that  invited  a  conflict  of  impulses.  The  desire  for  school  was 
antagonized  by  the  desire  for  play  which  had  been  pushed  into  the  sub- 
conscious; so,  in  spite  of  this  liking  and  enthusiasm  for  school  she,  C, 
played  "hookey"  but,  strangely  enough,  against  her  will.  "She  didn't 
want  to  do  it  but  she  did;"  and  what  is  more  got  punished  for  doing 
what  she  didn't  want  to  do.  The  reason  was  as  with  the  B  complex 
in  B.  C.  A.  the  innate  impulses  to  play  erupted  from  the  subconscious; 
there  was  a  conflict  and  the  impulses  won.  As  thus  stated  you  will  say 
there  was  nothing  unusual  in  this,  nothing  more  than  we  all  have  ex- 
perienced when  subjected  to  temptations,  i.  e.,  impulses  coming  from 
different  sides  of  one's  character.  What  was  unusual  was  that  the 
impulses  came  from  emotions  linked  to  ideas  of  which  she  was  not 
aware,  i.  e.,  coconscious  ideas.  "I,"  the  autobiography  recites,  "I 
[the  coconscious  complex]  suggested  things  to  her  sometimes  by  think- 
ing hard.  /  didn't  really  do  them;  she  did  them,  but  I  enjoyed  it.  I 
don't  know  that  I  made  her;  I  thought  about  them  very  hard.  I  didn't 
deliberately  try  to  make  her,  but  I  wanted  to  do  the  things  and  oc- 
casionally she  carried  out  my  thought.-"  Most  times  she  didn't  when 
my  thoughts  were  entirely  different  from  her  own.  Sometimes  she 
was  punished  for  doing  what  I  wanted;  for  example,  I  didn't  like 
going  to  school;  I  wanted  to  play  'hookey.'  I  thought  it  would  be 
awfully  exciting  because  the  boys  did  it  and  were  always  telling  about 
it.  She  likcil  going  to  school.  One  day  she  stayed  away  all  day  after 
I  had  been  thinking  about  it  for  a  long  time.  She  didn't  want  to  tio  it, 
but  she  did.  She  was  punished  and  put  to  bed  in  a  dark  room,  ami 
scolded  in  school  and  made  to  sit  on  one  eiul  of  the  platform;  she  was 
shy  and  felt  conspicuous. 

**I  always  knew  her  thoughts;  I  knew  what  she  was  thinking  about 
on  the  platform.  She  was  thinking  partly  of  being  penitent  and  partly 
of  fairy  talcs,  so  as  not  to  be  conscious  of  the  scholars  ant!  teacher. 


"The  «ninc  phenomennn  wan  obterved  in  R,  C,  A.    It  is  analoKous  in  the  iiluiKimc- 
non  of  pout  hyimolic  nuKKC'^tioii. 
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and  she  was  hungry.  I  was  chuckling  and  thought  it  amusing."^  I 
did  >not  think  of  anything  else  except  that  her  fairy  tales  were  silly. 
She  believed  in  fairies,  that  they  were  real.  I  didn't  and  don't.  At 
this  time  she  was  a  little  girl.     I  was  there  during  all  the  life  with  J. 

and  at  College.     I  never  forced  her  to  do  things  till  lately. 

Lots  of  times  when  she  was  a  little  bit  of  a  thing  I  was  angry  when  she 
wasn't."" 

The  statement  in  the  last  paragraph  of  coconscious  joy  and  anger 
while  the  personal  consciousness  was  under  the  influence  of  an  opposite 
emotion  tallies  with  what  I  have  many  times  observed  in  Miss  Beau- 
champ.  Again  and  again  I  have  seen  her  features  momentarily  ruffled 
with  anger,  or  at  least  with  unmistakable  manifestations  of  anger, 
while  she  herself  was  calm  and  placid,  and,  vice  versa,  her  face  assume 
a  merry  pleased  expression  while  she  herself  was  in  a  state  of  anxious 
depression.  This  momentary  expression  could  always  be  traced  to 
coconscious  emotions  and  thoughts  which  often  expressed  themselves 
in  automatic  speech. ^^  I  have  experimentally  obtained  the  same  phe- 
nomena both  in  B.  C.  A.  and  Miss  Beauchamp. 

By  this  time,  at  the  school  age,  it  will  be  seen  the  cleavage  of  con- 
sciousness had  become  more  sharply  marked,  and  the  coconscious  ideas 
had  increased  in  complexity  and  range;  they  had  begun  to  take  on 
functional  activity  independent  of  that  of  the  principal  consciousness, 
and  to  form  a  parallel  stream  of  thought;  they  had  their  own  senti- 
ments, chiefly  to  play,  differentiated  from  those  of  the  main  stream 
of  consciousness.  The  result  was  that  the  impulses  from  the  play  in- 
stinct erupted  from  the  subconscious  and  determined  the  behaviour  of 
the  personality.  In  consequence  C.  found  herself  doing  things  against 
her  will,  doing  what  "she  did  not  want  to  do,"  and  not  knowing  why 
she  did  them. 

The  psychological  conditions,  when  Miss  Beauchamp  as  a  child 
found  herself  doing  things  against  her  will,  were  substantially  similar 
to  those  described  by  B.  C.  A.,  when  that  personality  found  herself 

"This  reminiscence  reminds  us  of  the  trait,  later  exhibited  by  Sally  when  a  full 
blown  coconscious  self,  of  which  so  many  examples  have  been  already  given  (The  Dis- 
sociation.) I  refer  to  the  coconscious  enjoyment  of  Miss  Beauchamp's  discomfortures 
and  of  teasing.  The  latter  seems  to  have  had  its  source  in  the  play  instinct  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out.     The  appearance  of  this  trait  at  this  early  period  is  of  interest. 

"It  is  worth  noting  that  this  is  in  entire  accord  with  what  used  to  happen  later 
when  Miss  Beauchamp  was  under  observation  and  Sally  was  a  full-fledged  coconscious 
self.  The  former  would  find  herself  doing  things  she  did  not  want  to  do  and  not 
knowing  why  she  did  them.  These  actions  could  always  be  traced  to  the  thoughts  and 
impulses  of  Sally. 

^Tor  example,  p.  275, 
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doing  things  she  strongly  objected  to  and  horrified  because  she  did 
them."  The  B  complex  ruled  B.  C.  A.  at  times  just  as  the  Sally  com- 
plex ruled  Miss  Beauchamp.  Whether  the  coconscious  complexes  in 
the  latter  were  at  this  early  period,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  constel- 
lated into  an  egoistic  system,  one  that  can  be  properly  characterized  as 
a  self,  it  is  at  this  late  date  impossible  to  say.  It  does  not  matter.  The 
principle  of  coconscious  activity  is  alone  of  importance.  The  repressed 
play  instinct  and  sentiments  tended  to  express  themselves  and,  function- 
ing, to  develop  the  coconscious  system. 

As  the  child  grew  older  and  became  occupied  with  the  moral 
problems  of  her  unhappy  life — serious  problems  for  a  neurotic,  sensi- 
tive, visionary  child  brought  up  in  an  unsympathetic  atmosphere — she 
withdrew  more  and  more  within  herself  and  gave  herself  up  to  in- 
trospection, self  criticism,  and  day-dreaming.  Now  two  consequences 
followed.  The  one  was  the  formation  of  a  fixed  idea — complex  build- 
ing— which  ruled  her  life  and  appeared  later  as  the  dominating  idea 
in  B  I ;  the  other  was  the  widening  and  deepening  of  the  rift  between 
conscious  systems  of  thought  to  which  different  and  antagonistic  in- 
stincts were  linked.  By  this  rifting  the  coconscious  system  became 
still  further  developed  and  separated  from  the  personal  consciousness. 

The  fixed  idea  was  the  "saintly  complex;"  visionary  that  she  was, 
"she  believed  that  God  wanted  her  to  save  her  mother  from  some 
dreadful  fate,  and  that  in  order  to  do  this  she  must,  before  the  day 
should  come,  have  attained  a  certain  ideal  state  mentally,  morally,  and 
spiritually.  Everything  that  came  up  was  tested  in  its  relation  to  this; 
she  was  always  fretting  about  it,  always  dissatisficil  with  herself,  and 
fancying  that  she  fell  short  (as  she  did)."  This  impossible  ideal 
haunted  her  day  and  night — there  was  no  escaping  it.  She  fancied  her 
mother's  illness  (the  autobiography  goes  on  to  state)  "had  all  come 
because  of  her;  that  she  had  fallen  short  of  God's  requirements.  She 
tormented  herself,  and  me-''  too,  night  and  day  with  going  over,  and 
over,  and  over,  everything  that  had  happened  since  she  was  born, 
thinking  this,  that,  and  the  other, — that  she  had  not  been  earnest 
enough,  that  she  hail  not  loved  mamma  as  deeply  as  she  shouki,  that 
she  had  been  dreaming  away  her  life  instead  of  acting.  It  was  all 
rubbish.  She  had  never  done  anything  then."  In  other  words  she 
•ought  spiritual  perfection,  not  as  an  end  but  as  a  means  of  obtaining 

"My  Life  m  a  Dinnociated  Per»on«lity,  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology,  Vol    Ml. 
Not.  4  •!»<!  5.     AUo  Vol.  XIV.  No.  4. 
"Note  the  conflict. 
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something  else.  This  means  the  repression  of  all  other  sides  to  her 
character,  the  human  sides  with  their  instincts  of  anger  and  self-asser- 
tion, as  well  as  the  play  instincts  with  the  joy  of  youthful  pleasures. 
One  effect  of  this  repression  was  to  produce  the  B  I  and  B  IV  systems. 
This  is  another  problem  which  will  be  considered  in  the  study  of  those 
systems. 

Another  effect  of  repression  was  to  push  into  the  coconscious 
certain  ideas  which  were  unacceptable  and  incompatible  with  the  saint- 
ly complex,  but  which  were  compatible  with  the  already  existing  co- 
conscious  complex.  Some  of  these  ideas  consequently  became  synthe- 
sized with  this  complex  which  thus  became  still  further  enlarged. 
"Ruled  by  one  idea"  the  personal  consciousness  continued  "steadfast 
and  unswerving,"  striving  for  one  end  and  seeing  and  interpreting  the 
world  about  her  through  this  idea.  All  other  points  of  view  and  in- 
terpretations were  disregarded.  Persons,  scenes,  incidents  were  per- 
ceived and  interpreted  through  this  idea;  "seeing  things,"  as  the  auto- 
bio'graphy  says,  "always  rather  through  her  own  thought  than  clearly 
and  truly."  Things  were  seen,  however,  clearly  and  truly,  but  cocon- 
sciously,  just  as  things  not  perceived  in  hysterical  anesthesia  may  be 
perceived  coconsciously.  This  expansion  and  autonomous  activity  of 
the  coconscious  probably  would  not  have  happened  if  another  and 
more  effective  factor  had  not  been  at  work  to  cause  a  splitting  of 
consciousness;  this  was  her  habit  of  putting  herself  into  abstraction, 
extreme  absentmindedness,  or  dreamy  states.  "She  used  to  go  moon- 
ing about,  not  knowing  half  the  time  what  she  was  doing."  In  these 
absentminded  states  she  would  be  day-dreaming  of  fairy  stories  (at 
an  earlier  period)  or  of  her  fancied  sins.  One  incident  indicates  the 
depth  of  this  condition  of  abstraction;  it  was  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  the  baby.  "C.  had  been  very  restless  and  nervous  during  the  day, 
had  been  scolded  and  sent  to  bed  several  times  that  evening,  but  had 
finally  managed  to  steal  unnoticed  into  the  room  where  the  baby  was 
kept  to  prevent  its  disturbing  mamma,  for  it  cried  incessantly.  She 
took  it  in  her  arms  ...  to  soothe  it,  and  after  a  time  it  grew 
quieter;  then  still  more  quiet,  until  finally  it  gave  a  curious  little  gasp 
and  stopped  breathing  altogether.  But  C.  had  not  noticed  it,  for  she 
had  entirely  forgotten  the  child  in  going  over  and  over  for  the  ten 
thousandth  time  her  sins.  She  sat  there  gazing  into  space  until  morn- 
ing, until  the  nurse  came,  and  for  a  wonder  the  nurse  wasn't  cross. 
.    .    .    C.  did  not  know  until  late  that  afternoon,  when  she  heard 
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the  nurse  telling  some  one,  that  the  baby  had  died  in  her  arms,  al- 
though I  knew  immediately  that  it  must  be  dead." 

Abstraction  means  not  only  repression  but,  it  may,  be  a  dissocia- 
tion, or  splitting  of  the  elements  of  the  content  of  consciousness.     In- 
deed Janet  went  so  far  as  to  explain  the  peculiar  dissociation  of  hyster- 
ical anesthesia  with  the  formation  of  coconscious  perceptual  ideas  as 
chronic  absentmindedness.     Here  was  a  powerful  factor  making  for 
the  splitting  of  personality  and  the  developing  of  a  coconscious  system. 
In  the  frequently  repeated  "dreaminess"  the  stream  of  perceptions  of 
the  environment,  neglected  by  the  one-idead  and  absentminded  per- 
sonality, to  say  nothing  of  the  constant  normal  stream  from  the  fringe 
of  the  conscious  field,  helped  to  swell  the  subconscious  reservoir,  to 
form  a  large  coconscious  system,  independently  apperceiving  the  en- 
vironment and  retaining  memories  thereof  until  it  became  organized 
into  a  self  with  memories  and  feelings  and  impulses  of  its  own,  and 
possessing  a  self-consciousness.     At  what  period  this  system  acquired 
a  self-consciousness  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  must  have  been  at  an 
early  period  in  youth,  about  the  time  the  saintly  complex  began  to  be 
formed,  and  its  growth  was  probably  gradual.   With  dissociation  those 
apperceptions  of  the  environment  which  were  taken  in  by  the  personal 
consciousness  and  those  which  were  taken  in  by  the  coconscious  system 
differed  materially.     *'As  a  rule,"  the  autobiography  states,  "in  any 
given  scene  or  incident  C.  would  take  in  only  what  might  be  expressed 
as  the  thing  itself.     C  II  would  be  conscious  of  more  details,  while  I 
would  be  conscious  not  only  of  the  thing  itself  with  all  its  details  /;/// 
also  of  much  beside.''"     I  say  C  II  because  I  do  not  know  how  else  to 
express  what  was  in  C.'s  mind  as  apart  from  mine  and  which  she  was 
not  conscious  of  at  the  time,  but  which  she  remembered  when  hypno- 
tized."    It  is  noteworthy  that  this  memory  of  these  early  perceptions 
accords  with  the  experimental  findings  at  a  later  period.     1  was  able  to 
demonstrate  that  a  large  number  of  details  of  the  environment  were 
not  perceived  by  the  personal  consciousness.     Many  of  these  were  out- 
tide  the  focus  of  attention  (some,  indeed,  outside  the  fringe  of  con- 
sciousness). These  could  be  recalled  in  hypnosis  (in  the  state  of  B  11). 
'I'hcy  seemed  to  be  simply  discrete  visual  ami  auilitory  images,  etc., 
not  organized  into  a  system;  for  instance,  those  images  that  occupy 
the  periphery  of  the  field  of  vision  and  not  ordinarily  perceived  unless 
the  individual  gives  attention  to  this  field.      They  also,  however,  in- 
cluded tictails  of  the  objects  in  the  focus  of  attention.     For  although 

"Italics  mine, 
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attention  was  focussed  on  the  objects  it  was  not  on  the  details.  For 
instance,  although  the  personal  consciousness  would  perceive  a  book 
in  certain  relations,  it  would  not  perceive  certain  discolored  spots  on 
the  cover  of  the  book.  In  this  case  the  images  of  these  spots  would 
afterwards  be  remembered  in  hypnosis  (B  II)  as  having  been  prev- 
iously present  outside  the  field  of  the  personal  consciousness.  Again 
when  a  scene  was  reproduced  experimentally  in  a  crystal  vision  all  the 
subconsciously  perceived  details  would  be  pictured  in  the  vision — de- 
tails, of  which  Miss  Beauchamp  had  not  been  consciously  aware  and 
could  not  remember.  The  perception  of  the  coconscious  personality 
(Sally)  would  include  not  only  all  this  but  also  very  "much  beside"  as 
the  autobiography  points  out.  If  the  object,  let  us  say,  was  a  person, 
he  would  be  perceived  coconsciously  in  a  different  mental  setting  or 
context  from  that  in  which  he  was  perceived  by  the  principal  person- 
ality, and  thus  the  perception  would  have  a  different  meaning  to  the  co- 
conscious  Sally.  Miss  Beauchamp  perhaps  would  perceive  a  certain 
person  as  an  Important  personage,  interested  in  what  she  was  saying, 
but  Sally  would  perceive  the  same  personage  with  comical  idiosyncra- 
cies,  with  peculiarities  of  dress,  etc.,  and  disinterested,  his  mind  being 
on  other  mattj^rs  and  only  pretending  to  pay  attention.  Sally's  per- 
ceptions would  probably  be  at  the  moment  more  nearly  correct,  al- 
though there  would  be  truth  in  both.  The  difference  would  depend 
upon  the  difference  in  the  perceptions — Sally's  being  more  complete 
in  detail — and  In  the  settings  into  which  the  perceptions  would  be  as- 
similated. It  Is  in  this  sense  that  the  statement  of  the  autobiography 
that  the  coconscious  self  was  conscious  not  only  of  all  that  the  personal 
consciousness  perceived  and  of  details  not  so  perceived,  "but  also  of 
much  beside"  is  to  be  understood  as  I  was  able  experimentally  to 
verify.  Exactly  the  same  coconscious  phenomena  I  have  observed  in 
numerous  experiments  with  B.  C.  A.  So  the  two  systems  in  Miss 
Beauchamp  "always  saw  people  differently  and  hence  cared  for  them 
in  different  degrees." 

The  effect  of  repeated  experiments  of  distraction  in  bringing 
about  a  cleavage  of  the  personal  system  of  consciousness  I  have  ob- 
served in  another  case,  C.  N.  This  patient  for  many  years  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  voluntarily  putting  herself,  many  times  a  day,  into  a 
deep  state  of  abstraction,  or  light  hypnosis,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
facts  in  her  memory  or  of  recalling  past  experiences.  She  has  also 
indulged  the  habit  with  the  purpose  of  deliberately  Influencing  her  be- 
haviour and  attitude  of  mind.     In  this  state  she  puts  ideas  into  her 
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subconsciousness,  i.e.,  builds  complexes  in  the  subconscious  which  it  is 
her  intention  shall  not  be  overcome  by  external  influences  but  shall 
determine  her  conduct,  etc.  In  this  way  she  has  built  up  'a  large  sub- 
conscious system  which  emerges  ffom  time  to  time  as  an  alternating 
personality  arid  behaves  also  coconsciously. 

'In  the  case  oiF  Miss  Beauchamp  the  coconscious  self  thus  began  to 
have  dissociated  experiences  of  its  own — perceptions,  thoifghts,  inter- 
ests, points  of  view,  feelings,  and  memories,  which  necessarily  became 
organized  into  an  independent  system.  In  the  beginning  'of  the  dis- 
sociation in  early  childhood,  so  long  as  the  experiences  of  the  two 
systems  were  the  same,  the  thoughts  of  the  two  ran  along  the  same 
lines  as  respects  the  objects  of  thought,  although  the  thoughts  were 
different.  Later,  when  the  experiences  of  the  coconscious  system  dif- 
fered from  those  of  the  personal  system  and  their  interests  differed, 
the  two  systems  thought  about  different  things  at  the  same  time.  This 
became  more  marked  after  the  coconscious  system  had  become  an 
alternating  phase;  then,  as  each  phase  had  a  different  life  temporally 
and  environmentally,  each  having  its  own  friends,  occupations,  pleas- 
ures, and  experiences  in  general,  the  experiences  of  each  radically 
differed.  Each  had  its  own  instincts,  mental  attitudes,  desires,  and 
impulses.  Each  phase  had  its  own  storehouse  of  conserved  experiences 
upon  which  it  could  draw  for  thought.  When  the  alternating  phase 
became  coconscious  it  still  had  access  to  its  own  storehouse  and  thought 
along  the  same  lines  as  when  an  alternating  self. 

One  more  factor  undoubtedly  was  at  work  in  the  evolution  of  the 
subconscious  self.  I  refer  to  what  has  been  called  by  James  incuba- 
tion. William  James,  with  his  remarkable  insight  into  the  meaning 
of  things  and  capacity  to  open  promising  vistas  for  future  psychological 
research,  applied  this  principle  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  sudden 
religious  conversion.  He  explained  these  "phenomena  as  partly  ilue 
to  explicitly  conscious  processes  of  thought  and  will,  but  as  due  largely 
also  to  the  subconscious  incubation  and  maturing  of  motives  deposited 
by  the  experiences  of  life.  When  ripe,  the  results  hatch  out,  or  burst 
into  flower.""  Or,  in  other  wortis,  the  elements  of  the  ethical  com- 
plexes of  ideas  which  dominate  the  mind  have  been  deposited  from 
time  to  time  as  the  result  of  the  day  to  day  experiences  of  life  and 
conserved  in  the  unconscious  storehouse  of  the  mind.    The  elementary 

"The  Variclicn  of  RcliKioiM  Kx|>rricncc«.  p.  2.18.  C(.  also  The  Dissociation.  Chap. 
XXI,  The  Ptycholony  <>(  •sn.l.l.ii   K'lli.-iMiis  f.  iiurr«.i(.n  ;    aN.i   Toiir    Aim    I\vcl).,  Vol. 
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ideas  or  experiences  of  course  have  had  their  source  in  early  education, 
the  "social  consciousness,"  and  the  everyday  occasional,  cursory,  fleet- 
ing or  sustained  thought  of  the  individual.  They  have  given  rise  to 
doubts  and  scruples  of  greater  or  less  intensity  leading  to  conscious 
conflicts  disturbing  the  mind,  and  desires  unfulfilled.  They  include 
motives  for  the  solution  of  the  ethical  problems  of  life.  All  are  re- 
pressed, "put  out  of  mind,"  as  with  an  unsolved  problem.  Conserved 
in  the  unconscious  they  furnish  the  formative  material  out  of  which  the 
religious  belief  is  to  be  formed.  Such  experiences  were  conscious 
processes  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence  but  they  were  not  systematized 
into  a  religious  belief  and  linked  with  the  driving  emotions  required 
to  give  a  belief  force.  In  the  subconscious,  however,  they  undergo 
incubation,  i.  e.,  undergo  rearrangement  and  become  systematized  with 
one  another  and  all  other  experiences  which  are  compatible  with  them. 
A  subcon-cious  torch,  so  to  speak,  to  change  the  metaphor,  has  thus 
been  manufactured  out  of  the  formative  material  deposited  by  the 
experiences  of  life  ready  to  be  set  ablaze  by  a  spark  when  the  favoring 
occasion  arises.  The  spark  is  some  new  internal  or  external  experi- 
ence occurring  often  in  a  moment  of  distraction  (dissociation) .  More 
literally  a  conflict  arises  between  the  submerged  complex  and  the  per- 
sonal consciousness;  the  former  becomes  the  victor  and  the  individual 
is  overcome  by  the  sudden  emergence  of  the  unconscious  complex.  The 
conversion  seems  to  him  miraculous  in  his  ignorance  of  the  unconscious 
processes  that  have  been  at  work. 

That  this  principle  of  incubation  is  general  in  its  application  and 
soundly  based  on  numerous  facts  of  observation  and  experiment  there 
should  be  no  doubt.  1  need  cite  here  only  those  of  the  unconscious 
solution  of  problems — mathematical,  logical,  literary,  social  and  scien- 
tific— and  compositions  showing  a  constructive  imagination.--  After 
a  problem  has  failed  to  be  solved  by  conscious  consideration  its  ele- 
ments pass  into  the  unconscious  where  they  apparently  lie  dormant. 
But  active  incubation  goes  on  and  the  solution  emerges  into  conscious- 
ness in  an  apparently  mysterious  way.  The  correctness  of  the  principle 
can  be  demonstrated  experimentally,  as  when,  for  example,  a  mathe- 
matical problem  is  given  in  hypnosis  to  a  subject  who  is  awakened 
before  the  task  is  undertaken.  Later  the  answer  emerges  into  con- 
sciousness according  to  the  conditions  of  the  experiment.-" 

*"*!  have  quite  a  collection  of  such  stories,  verses,  etc.,  composed  by  subconscious 
processes. 

^"Coconscious  Ideation,  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology,  Vol.  Ill,  No,  i. 
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Applying  this  principle  to  the  evolution  of  the  coconscious  self 
in  the  case  of  Miss  Beauchamp,  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  this  self 
was  partly  due  to  the  "subconscious  incubation  and  mturing  of  motives 
deposited  by  the  experiences  of  life,"  including  in  this  life  both  the 
conscious  and  coconscious  experiences  (perceptions,  thoughts,  etc.). 
In  other  words  the  early  primitive  dissociated  ideas  (wishes  for  pleas- 
ure) assimilated  much  of  this  material,  sq  much  as  was  compatible 
with  the  subconscious  instincts  and  impulses,  and  the  whole  became, 
by  a  process  of  incubation,  systematized  into  a  self-conscious  system. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  from  a  very  early  date  the  personal  con- 
sciousness was  in  the  habit  of  repressing  many  of  its  instincts,  natural 
innate  dispositions,  and  all  wishes  and  thoughts  unacceptable  to  and 
incompatible  with  the  saintly  complex,  a  rift  being  thereby  made  in  the 
unity  of  the  personal  consciousness,  a  large  amount  of  material  must 
have  been  dissociated  and  set  free  ready  for  incubation  and  assimila- 
tion by  the  already  existing  coconscious  complex.  The  active  motive 
in  the  incubation  was  the  repressed  disposition  to  play — wishes  for 
pleasure  incompatible  with  the  serious  interests  of  the  morbid  child 
and  the  saintly  complex.  These  furnished  the  motive  force  for  the 
coconscious  system. 

By  way  of  summary  then  we  rr^ay  say  that  the  psychogenesis  of 
Sally  was  due  to  several  cooperative  and  successively  active  factors: 

1.  Primitive  early  conflicts  between  opposing  Impulses — those  of 
the  play  dispositions  and  joy  versus  those  of  curiosity  and  possibly 
fear,  leading  to  the  dissociation  of  the  former. 

2.  Formation  later  of  studious  interest  and  of  a  fixed  idea — the 
saintly  complex — in  antagonism  with  the  joyous  play  instinct  and 
frivolous  sentiments,  etc.  By  the  force  of  the  former  the  desire  for 
youthful  pleasure,  such  as  "out  door  things,  climbing,  running,  etc.," 
of  which  "she  was  awfully  fond,"  were  further  and  repeatedly  repress- 
ed into  the  coconscious  system. 

3.  Dissociation  of  consciousness  through  the  force  of  self-culti- 
vated habits  of  abstraction  (absent-mindedness,  day-dreaming). 

4.  General  habit  of  repressing  all  expression  of  inner  conflicts 
and  innate  tcmlencies  of  youth. 

5.  Autonomous  subconscious  functioning. 

6.  Subconscious  incubation. 

7.  (jencral  synthesi/ation  of  the  coconscious  systems  thus  formed 
with  the  experiences  of  the  :il''  rn  tting  phase. 
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There  remains  the  question,  What  caused  the  eruption  of  the 
coconscious  system  as  an  alternating  personality? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  coconscious  system  first  emerged 
as  an  alternating  system  accidentally  in  hypnosis.  On  one  occasion, 
after  Miss  Beauchamp  had  been  hypnotized  a  few  times,  it  was  found 
that  the  usual  hypnotic  consciousness  was  suddenly  replaced  by  another 
and  unexpected  personality,  afterwards  known  as  Sally.  This  person- 
ality, at  the  time,  appeared  to  have  spontaneously  and  suddenly  sprung 
into  life  as  a  new  creation,  fully  developed,  without  antecedent  germin- 
ation— as  something  totally  unlike  the  normal  Miss  Beauchamp.  But 
we  have  already  seen  that  this  was  far  from  being  the  case  and  that  as 
a  coconscious  system  it  had  long  been  in  existence;  that  it  had  its  germ 
in  dissociated  ideas  split  off  far  back  in  childhood;  that  there  had 
been  a  gradual  coconscious  growth,  passing  through  the  embryonic 
period,  and  a  prolonged  gestation  to  reach  the  full  maturity  of  a 
coconscious  self.  Its  final  appearance  as  an  alternating  personality 
was  only  the  parturition  of  an  already  developed  subsystem. 

How  came  this  system  to  erupt  as  a  personality  after  so  long 
being  held  in  quiescence?  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  conflict  acting  during  an  unstable  condition.  This  condition 
was  that  of  an  enormously  increased  state  of  dissociation  of  conscious- 
ness. It  will  be  rerhembered  that  Miss  Beauchamp,  although  supposed 
at  the  time  to  be  an  ordinary  neurasthenic,  was  in  reality  a  secondary 
dissociated  personality,  B  I.  The  discovery  was  only  made  at  a  later 
period,  but  such  was  the  fact.  This  dissociated  personality  was  again 
still  further  dissociated  by  being  hypnotized.  The  state  of  hypnosis 
Is,  as  Is  well  known,  characterized  by  increased  suggestibility  and  di- 
minished resistance  to  subconscious  Influences.  This  Is  not  only  a 
generalization  but  was  particularly  true  in  this  case  as  was  evidenced 
time  and  again  by  objective  manifestations.  In  the  hypnotic  state  as 
well  as  in  dissociated  hysterical  states  to  which  Miss  Beauchamp  was 
subject,  the  coconscious  system  easily  influenced  the  personal  conscious- 
ness and  produced  automatic  phenomena. '^"^  The  state  of  a  secondary 
personality  In  hypnosis  was  then  a  particularly  favorable  condition  for 
the  Impulses  of  the  coconscious  system  to  repress  the  personal  con- 
sciousness and  emerge  as  an  autonomous  system.  That  the  impulses 
of  the  pleasure  loving,  childish,  coconscious  self  were  antagonistic  to 
and  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  morbid  saintly  personal  self  almost 

""'For  example  compare  The   Dissociation ;    Index :    (automatic   phenomena,   auto- 
matisms, etc.) 
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goes  without  saying.  They  had  always  been  in  conflict  and  they  con- 
tinued in  conflict  during  the  six  years  while  the  case  was  under  observa- 
tion. Any  stimulus  which  awakened  the  desires  and  impulses  of  this 
coconscious  self  was  liable  thereby  to  repress  the  personal  conscious- 
ness, push  its  constellated  system  into  the  oblivion  of  the  unconscious, 
there  to  remain  for  the  time-being  quiescent,  while  itself  emerged  as 
the  dominant  consciousness.  When,  therefore,  in  hypnosis,  coconscious 
Sally  came  to  life,  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  gave  not  only  the 
opportunity  but  the  stimulus  which  awoke  the  desires  and  impulses 
which  won  the  victory.  Previously  the  influences  of  the  principal  per- 
sonality had  successfully  repressed  those  of  the  coconscious  personality; 
now  those  of  the  coconscious  personality  were  the  stronger  and  re- 
pressed the  principal  personality. 

The  final  fate  of  Sally  is  instructive  and,  I  think,  confirmatory  of 
the  theory  of  her  psychogenesis  here  exposed.  She  always  insisted  that 
if  iVIiss  Beauchamp  were  made  well,  if  the  dissociated  systems,  B  I  and 
B  IV,  of  that  divided  self  were  reintegrated  into  the  original  single 
normal  self,  she,  Sally,  would,  as  she  frequently  complained,  "go  back 
to  where  I  came  from."  What  she  meant  was  an  enigma  until  the 
genesis  of  this  coconscious  and  alternating  self  was,  as  a  result  of  this 
study,  understood.  The  remark  was  passed  over  as  being  incon- 
sequential. But  it  is  now  plain  it  had  deep  significance.  Sally,  from 
the  standpoint  of  her  own  knowledge,  hail  an  untlcrstanding  of  the 
case,  and  an  insight  into  some  of  the  psychological  principles  of  per- 
sonality, as  she  frequently  demonstrated,  which  psychologists  might 
well  regard.  "I  thought  you  psychologists  knew  this,"  or,  "if  you 
psychologists  don't  know  this  you  don't  know  much,"  she  woulil  often 
tromment.  Now  we  see  what  Sally  meant  when  she  iookcii  loiwaril 
to  the  fate  that  awaited  her. 

With  the  reintegration  of  the  divided  self,  tlic  prcxiousiy  re- 
pressed desires  and  sentiments  of  chikihood  were  repressed  once  more 
into  the  realm  of  the  unconscious  storehouse  of  personality,  and  not 
only  repressed  but  siippres.ud  by  the  stronger  autocratic  systems  of  the 
Real  Self.    Sally  "went  back  to  where  she  came  from."" 


•Thi»,  of  coume.  rrc|uirc»  fuller  explanation;  hut  it  is  out  of  tlu-  (lutstinn,  cvtn 
if  poiitibie.  !o  go  Into  the  detaiU  here  <if  the  diHintcKration  of  .Sally  and  the  reinteKr:i 
lion  of  the  elemcntt  of  her  perxuiality  into  one  psychic  whole. 


II  "THE  SAINT"  (BI)  AND  "THE  REALIST"  (BIV) 
I  Two  Alternating  Personalities 

"the  saint" 

IX  the  preceding  study  of  "Sally"  I  have  briefly  described  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  three  secondary  personali- 
ties evolved  out  of  the  disintegration  and  reintegration  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  normal  personality.  To  avoid  repetition  I  will 
refer  the  reader  to  what  was  there  said  (p.  68).  It  remains  now  to 
make  a  similar  study  of  the  remaining  two  alternating  personalities, 
BI,  the  Saint,  and  BIV,  the  Realist  and  practical  woman. 

The  problem  of  BI  is  comparatively  simple  for  her  character- 
istics were  essentially,  on  the  one  hand,  an  exaggeration  of  those 
habits  of  mind,  of  the  sentiments  and  settings  and  systems  of  ideas  and 
innate  dispositions  which  from  the  time  she  was  a  child  she  had  in- 
tensely cultivated  and  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  and 
excitability;  and,  on  the  other,  a  suppression  of  those  sentiments  and 
systems,  instinctive  dispositions,  etc.,  which  were  directly  antagonistic 
in  their  conative  tendencies  to  the  former  systems.  The  latter  had 
receded  from  the  field  of  consciousness  and  ceased  to  take  part  in  her 
personality.  To  understand  the  traits  of  BI  emerging  out  of  the 
break  up  we  must  envisage  those  of  the  original  Miss  Beauchamp. 

I.  The  Psychological  Traits  of  Miss  Beauchamp 

It  should  be  recalled  to  mind  that  Miss  Beauchamp  was  a  dreamy 
and  visionary  child,"  and  these  traits  persisted  during  girlhood,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  shock  that  caused  the  split  of  personality  and  the  de- 
velopment of  BI,  which  occurred  when  she  was  i8  years  of  age.  Her 
life  was  a  lonely  one,  particularly  in  the  long  school  vacations  when 
she  "used  to  spend  most  of  her  time  curled  up  in  the  garret  away 
from  everyone,  and  then  she  was  quite  happy  with  her  books  and 
day-dreams  and  visions."  Morbidly  impressionable,  shut  within  her- 
self and  given  to  day-dreams,  she  was  unduly  under  the  influence 
of  her  emotions.  She  took  everything  intensely,  lived  in  a  land  of 
idealism,  and  saw  the  people  and  the  world  about  her  not  as  they  were 

'For  details  see,  The  Dissociation  of  a  Personality,  Chaps.   II  and  XXIII. 
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*'clearly  and  truly,""^  but  as  they  were  colored  by  her  imagination. 
That  is  to  say,  she  saw  people  as  they  were  colored  by  her  own  ideas 
which  dominated  her  judgment  and  tended  to  be  insistent.  Even  as  a 
child  she  appeared  to  have  hallucinations,  or,  at  any  rate,  she  so 
mixed  up  her  day-dreams,  and  imaginings  with  reality  that  she  did 
not  have  a  true  conception  of  her  environment.  "As  a  child  and  as  a 
girl  she  had  been  so  much  alone,  so  dependent  upon  herself  for  the 
solution  of  all  problems  that  troubled  her,  that  she  had  gradually 
come  to  be  governed  by  laws  of  her  own  making,  ignorant  of  those 
already  existing  for  mankind."  She  was  the  "shut-in"  kind.  In 
spite  of  her  dreaminess  she  threw  herself  with  great  intensity  into 
whatever  she  might  be  doing  or  had  in  mind.  These  traits  might  have 
been  corrected  if  there  had  been  any  one  interested  in  doing  so;  as  it 
was  they  became  habits. 

Now  there  were  three  concrete  expressions  of  her  idealism  which 
affected  her  life  for  years  to  come.  One  was  the  logical  reaction  tq 
the  other  two.  They  were  three  "sentiments,"  each  of  which  had 
become  incorporated  in  a  large  emotional  setting  of  idealism  which 
gave  an  ethical  meaning  to  the  sentiment.  These  were  the  dominat- 
ing dynamic  factors  in  her  mental  composition. 

The  first  was  an  out-of-the-ordinary  very  itense  religious  senti- 
ment which  may  be  termed  divinity  worship.  It  involved  the  Ma- 
donna and  Christ  as  its  object.  Miss  Beauchamp  had  developed 
within  herself  a  religious  idealism  of  a  high  degree  which  took  on  a 
romantic  aspect  and  sometimes  expressed  itself  in  mild  mysticism  and 
states  of  ecstasy.  When  troubled  and  perplexed  she  resorted  to 
prayer  for  aid  and  consolation,  and  then  not  infrequently  a  vision  of 
the  Madonna  or  Christ  brought  peace  and  comfort  to  her  troubled 
mind  and  solved  her  perplexities.^  This  habit  was,  undoubtedly, 
largely  due  to  the  condition  of  her  unhappy  child  life,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  there  was  no  one  to  whom  she  could  turn  when  in 
need,  and  she  was  thrown  back  into  herself.  She  lived  within  herself 
and  dreamed.  She  thus  created  a  very  itense  personal  sentiment  for 
the  Madonna  and  Christ  to  whom  she  turned  when  in  distress.  This 
sentiment  was  one  of  love,  reverence,  admiration  and  self-ahasement. 
William  James  divides  human  beings  into  the  "teniier-nrMuieir'  and 

The  ;i    '  '  ii»hyruii»:  "She  wa.n  «lrcamy  and  vinlonary.     .     .     .     in  sceiiiK  lliiiijcs 

■Iway*  r;i'  nU  her  own  thcui«ht  than  ilrarly  and  truly;     .     .     .     She  holds  to 

rrft.-ittt  h'  iilcai  with  unwraryhiK  iiatirncc.     It   inakrs  no  HifTcrcnco  that  the 

!.i   I     .i'<  !  her.     h  maken  iki  (JifTrrriuc  that  pcMpIc  never  or  very  rarely  live 

ui-  l^)  litr  •...,..:..::■  )t\%.    She  iitill  iKnotrs  ihr  fails,  still  idealizes  the  iicoplc." 

*Chap.  XXI  and  Appendix  I. 
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the  "tough"-minded.  I  think  we  can  also  divide  them,  according 
to  the  types  of  their  mental  processes,  into  the  "mystics"  and  the 
"realists."  There  are  more  mystics  of  a  mild  type  than  is  generally 
realized.  Miss  Beauchamp  might  well  be  classed  as  a  mild  mystic. 
The  vividness  of  the  images  accompanying  her  thoughts,  the  extreme 
emotionability  and  tendency  to  deep  revery,  the  ease  with  which 
she  experienced  actual  visions,  particularly  of  Christ  and  the  Ma- 
donna, the  ecstatic  emotions  felt  at  such  times  and  the  feeling  of  direct 
communion  with  these  divine  beings  amounting,  I  think,  to  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  times  the  direct  knowledge  of  them — all  these 
experiences  indicated  the  mystic  type. 

The  second  sentiment  was  what  I  have  called  the  "Mother-wor- 
ship," a  similar  and  related  sentiment  involving  the  mother  as  its  ob- 
ject. As  far  back  as  the  period  when  she  went  to  school  the 
"shy,  nervous,  and  imaginative"  child  was  "terrified  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  her  father,"  but  "worshipped,  literally  worshipped,  her 
mother,"  "who,"  according  to  the  autobiography,  "did  not  however 
care  for  her  and  paid  her  slight  attention."  "Her  whole  life,  all  her 
thoughts  and  actions  and  feelings  centered  about  her  mother."  Her 
mother  became  her  divinity.  Perhaps  we  may  say  her  Divinity  was 
personified  in  her  mother,  in  that  her  sentiment  for  her  mother  was 
intimately  associated  with  that  for  the  Madonna;  for  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  there  was  much  in  common  in  their  settings,  and  that 
there  were  organized  in  both  sentiments  the  same  religious  emot'ions, 
reverence,  self-abasement,  etc.,  characteristic  of  divinity-worship. 
These  emotions  with  their  impulses  striving  to  give  expression  to  the 
ideas  of  divinity  and  motherhood  would  necessarily  determine  in  many 
directions  her  reasoning,  judgments  and  conduct. 

The  psychogenesis  of  these  two  sentiments  offers  an  interesting 
subject  for  speculation,  but  there  is  no  need  for  the  purposes  of  this 
particular  study — the  particular  forces  and  mechanisms  which  brought 
about  disintegration  of  personality — of  our  entering  into  it  and  I  shall 
not  do  so.^     We  need  only  deal  with  the  fact  that,  at  this  epoch,  two 

'Of  course  it  will  be  held  by  the  psychoanalytic  school  that  the  genesis  of  the  di- 
vinity-mother worship  sentiments  was  due  to  an  unconscious  infantile  homosexual 
wish— the  attachment  of  the  sexual  libido  to  the  mother  and  Madonna.  I  do  not  ac- 
cept this  interpretation,  as  a  number  of  facts,  not  necessary  to  cite,  warrant  anothed  ex- 
planation. They  may  have  it  so  if  they  wish.  The  point  is  that  whatever  the  origin 
of  these  sentiments  and  the  large  religious  setting  in  which  they  were  integrated,  the 
sentiments  once  organized  and  however  formed  contained  in  themselves  their  own 
driving  forces,  or  urge  (derived  from  their  emotions)  which  enabled  them  to  act  as 
autonomous  psychic  wholes  and  determine  behavior.  As  such  psychic  wholes  they 
could  and  did,  according  to  my  view,  dominate  the  character,  enter  into  conflicts,  and 
produce  various  phenomena  as  will  appear. 
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closely  related  sentiments  had  been  organized,  had  attained  to  a  large 
degree  the  hegemony  of  her  personality  and,  therefore,  were  capable 
of  determining  behavior  and  reacting  as  organized  psychic  wholes  in  an 
autonomous  fashion  to  conflicting  impulses.  In  other  words  these 
organized  complexes  were  capable  independently,  of  themselves,  re- 
gardless of  any  hypothetical  subconscious  motives,  of  entering  into 
mental  conflicts  and  disrupting  the  personality. 

The  third  concrete  expression  of  her  idealism  was  an  idea  of  self 
as  the  object  of  a  sentiment  which  may  be  defined  as  saintliness.  The 
most  obtrusive  instinct  organized  with  this  idea  was  that  of  self- 
abasement  of  which  the  emotion  is  negative  self-feeling  (Ribot)  or 
self-subjection.  This  instinct  was  contributed  to  the  idea  of  self  by 
the  "self-regarding  sentiment."  For  the  idea  of  self  regarded  as  a 
complex,  or  integrated  whole,  has,  according  to  this  theory,  structurally 
organized  within  it  this  sentiment  in  which  two  opposing  instincts,  self- 
abasement  and  self-assertion,  are  incorporated  by  experience,  but 
either  may  be  the  dominating  one.  McDougall  has  argued,  and  I 
think  soundly,  "that  the  idea  of  self  and  the  self-regarding  senti- 
ment are  essentially  social  products;  that  their  development  is  eflected 
by  constant  interplay  between  personalities,  between  the  self  and  so- 
ciety; that,  for  this  reason,  the  complex  conception  of  self  thus  at- 
tained implies  constant  reference  to  others  and  to  society  in  general, 
and  is,  in  fact,  not  merely  a  conception  of  self,  but  always  one's  self 
in  relation  to  other  selves."  But,  as  I  shall  argue  later  when  con- 
sidering the  Realist's  conception  of  self,  (p.  120)  this  formulation 
must  be  considerably  broadened.  Every  sentiment  (and  therefore 
the  self-regarding  sentiment)  has  roots  in  and  is  consequently  related 
to  many  dispositions  deposited  by  the  experiences  of  life;  it  is  related 
to  what  has  gone  before.  And  the  experiences  of  what  has  gone 
before  of  the  self,  i.  c.,  what  has  been  previously  experienced  (iiieally 
or  realistically)  by  the  individual  in  reference  to  the  object  of  the 
sentiment,  determines  the  attitude  of  mind  and  point  of  view  towards 
that  object,  and  is  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  object  and 
emotion  into  a  sentiment.  The  sentiment  is  the  resultant  and  the 
expression  of  those  antecedent  experiences.  They  form  its  setting  and 
give  it  mcanin{{  beyoml  the  njcre  emotional  tone.  Vou  cannot  sep- 
arate sentiment,  conceived  as  a  linkeii  object  and  emotional  instincts, 
from  such  a  setting.  They  form  a  psychic  whole.  This  is  not  only 
theoretically  true,  but  actual  dealings  with  pathological  sentiments 
(\r\  which  the  principle  can  be  most  clearly  studied),  called  phobias 
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and  other  emotional  obsessions,  bring  out  this  intimate  relation  be- 
tween the  sentiment  and  the  conserved  setting  of  antecedent  experi- 
ences. Such  practical  dealings  also  show  not  only  that  the  sentiment 
is  the  outgrowth  of  and  the  expression  of  this  setting,  but  that  by 
changing  the  setting  the  sentiment  can  be  correspondingly  altered.  I 
am  now  little  more  than  repeating  what  I  have  said  above  in  the  study 
of  Sally.  But  I  want  to  emphasize  that  in  the  dynamic  functioning  of 
a  sentiment  the  setting  cooperates  in  maintaining  and  carrying  it  to  the 
fruition  and  satisfaction  of  its  aim. 

The  content  of  Miss  Beauchamp's  idea  of  self  was  derived 
from  an  ideal  of  perfection  inspired  by  religious  teachings  and  exem- 
plified by  the  Madonna,  and,  therefore,  closely  associated  with  the 
other  two  sentiments  just  mentioned.  This  idea  of  self  was  thus 
referred  to  not  only  an  object  of  the  environment  (society),  her 
mother,  but  to  God,  Christ  and  the  Madonna  and  religious  ideals, 
so  that  her  conception  of  self  included  her  conception  of  her  relation 
to  Divinity. 

Such  a  conception  would  be  motivated  by  several  emotions — love, 
self-subjection,  awe,  reverence,  etc.  And  this  ideal  she  strove  to  reach 
in  her  own  person  by  artificially  moulding  her  character  to  cor- 
respond and  incorporating  in  her  idea  of  self  the  concepts  of  moral 
and  spiritual  perfection  and  obedience  to  God's  wishes.  The  senti- 
ment thus  became  set  in  a  context  of  religious  ideas  (experiences) 
forming  an  organized  psychic  whole  which  gave  meaning  to  is  as  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Divine  Will,  etc.  It  naturally  followed  that  this 
volitionally  cultivated  idea  of  self  largely  governed  her  conduct  at 
this  time. 

The  motive  for  this  self-cultivation  of  perfection  was  not  at  first 
religious  but  related  to  her  mother. 

For  some  unexplained  reason  she  conceived  the  idea  that  some 
calamity  was  hanging  over  her  divinity;  "She  believed,"  according 
to  the  autobiography,  "that  God  wanted  her  to  save  Mama  from 
some  dreadful  fate,  and  that  in  order  to  do  this  she  herself  must, 
before  the  day  should  come,  have  attained  a  certain  ideal  state, 
mentally,  morally,  and,  I  think,  spiritually.  Everything  that  came 
up  was  tested  in  its  relation  to  this;  she  was  always  fretting  about 
it,  always  dissatisfied  with  herself,  and  fancying  that  she  fell  short 
(as  she  did)."  "This  impossible  ideal  haunted  her  day  and  night — 
there  was  no  escaping  it,  although  ...  it  was  not  perfection  as 
an  end  that  she  strove  for,  but  perfection  as  a  means  of  attaining 
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something  else."  This  something  else  being  the  saving  of  her  mother. 
And  so  she  set  about  perfecting  herself  in  saintliness  foi'  this  purpose, 
repressing  all  the  thoughts,  ideas,  feelings,  and  instincts  that  were  in- 
compatible with  her  ideal,  and  cultivating  those  that  led  to  ethical  and 
religious  perfection.  These  notions  so  ruled  her  that  when  her 
mother  fell  ill — the  illness  from  which  she  died — the  child  fancied,  the 
autobiography  goes  on  to  state,  that  it  "had  all  come  because  of  her; 
that  she  had  fallen  short  of  God's  requirements.  She  tormented  her- 
self, and  me,  too,  night  and  day  with  going  over,  and  over,  and 
over,  everything  that  had  happened  since  she  was  born,  thinking  this, 
that,  and  the  other — that  she  had  not  been  earnest  enough,  that  she 
had  not  loved  Mama  as  deeply  as  she  should,  that  she  had  been 
dreaming  away  her  life  instead  of  acting.  It  was  all  rubbish.  She 
had  never  done  anything  then."  In  other  words  it  was  all  her  fault 
that  her  mother  was  ill;  her  mother  was  suffering  because  she,  the 
child  had  failed  to  attain  perfection."'  Here  was  self-reproach  with 
resulting  conflicts  but  it  does  not  appear  that  at  this  epoch  the  latter 
gave  rise  to  pathological  consequences  beyond  the  repression  of  normal 
instinctive  tendencies  and  ideas  of  child  life. 

This  complex  sentiment  of  saintliness,  which  had  been  cultivatcil 
for  years,  later,  when  the  disruption  of  personality  occurred  as  the  re- 
sult of  conflict,  emerged,  as  we  shall  see,  and  became  the  dominating 
characteristic  in  one  of  the  secondary  dissociated  personalities  (BI). 
Then,  becoming  freed  from  the  controlling  influences  of  counteracting 
and  balancing  ideas  motivated  by  other  instincts,  it  ruled  her  conduct 
and,  as  a  character  trait,  became  developed  to  a  degree  that  seems 
almost  unbelievable.  For  to  the  mind  of  this  later  emerging  disso- 
ciated personality  BI,  The  Saint,  disobedience,  selfishness,  impatience, 
distrust,  rudeness,  uncharitableness,  unforgivingness,  anger,  a  failure  to 

•Thin  attribution  to  one's  self  of  tlic  fault  of  a  calamity  occurriiiR  to  a  loved  per- 
son in  not  uncommon,  as  we  know  in  every  day  life.  In  a  niiirl)i(l  uiueasdnahlo  child- 
like form  I  have  ol)»crvcd  it  with  patlndoKual  consequences  in  anotlier  case.  The  sub- 
ject when  a  cbiM  attributctl  the  death  of  her  mother  and  of  her  brother  to  tlie  fact 
that  «hc  had  ncKlectcd  to  pray  for  them  at  the  times  of  their  resi)ectivc  fatal  illnesses. 
There  resulted  a  persistiuK  fixed  idea  that  the  deaths  of  these  relatives  were  her  fault, 
and  con«e(|urnt  self-reproaches.  The  oriRinal  complex,  for  the  nu)st  part,  remained  un- 
conncious,  but  durinK  the  course  of  her  life,  even  to  a  late  period,  it  absorbed  into  its 
MTttinK  fwhich  v,»\c  a  meaniuK  to  her  idea-of-sclf )  the  common  events  of  everyday  life, 
to  a  remarkable  <lejcree  and  afTectcd  her  happiness  and  conduct.  b.verythiiiK'  ini fortu- 
nate that  bapprned,  or  miRbt  happen,  was  apt  to  be  judncd  as  due  to  her  faidt.  in  al- 
most a  sunrr  '  '. :iy.  It  required  the  methods  of  hypnosis  and  automatic  writing 
to  tr«ce  the  to  its  orikinal  cbiblhood  scmrce.  Hy  rhaiiKiiiK  the  setting  :iiid 
thereforr  •'  nt,  the  cure  was  effected.  (For  re|)ort  of  the  case  sec  Journal 
of  Abfi'  Ky.  Vol.  VIII.  No.  IV,  "The  I'sycbopatbology  of  a  Case  of 
ritobia                              idv."     Also.  "The  Unconscious";    t'hapter  xiii). 
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tell  the  truth  or  a  suppressing  of  half  the  truth,  were  literally  sins  and 
their  manifestation  wickedness  to  be  cast  out  by  fasting,  vigil,  and 
prayer.  But  I  am  now  speaking  of  a  different  and  an  earlier  forma- 
tive  period. 

Her  mother  died  when  she  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  period  of  five  years  between  that  event  and  the  shock  that 
caused  the  disruption.  The  first  three  of  these,  when  she  lived  with  her 
father,  were  characterized  by  nervous  stress  and  strain,  a  succession 
of  nervous  shocks,  frights  and  unhappiness.  At  sixteen  she  ran 
away  from  home  and  never  saw  her  father  again.  Thus  ended  the 
first  hystero-genetic  period. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  during  the  suceceding  five  year  epoch 
mentioned,  and  particularly  the  last  two,  that  Miss  Beauchamp  was 
yet  a  saint,  or,  if  you  will,  even  a  religious  prig.  After  her  mother's 
death  and  more  especially  after  running  away  from  home  she  had 
come  under  other  influences  that  allowed  free  play  to  the  expression 
of  her  whole  personality — to  her  idealism,  to  her  love  of  intellectual 
culture,  to  her  practical  adjustment  to  reality,  to  her  play  instinct.  In 
other  words  there  were  other  sides  to  her  character  and  these  other 
sides  found,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  expression.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance she  took  part  in  more  than  one  youthful,  but  harmless,  escapade, 
even  to  donning  boys'  clothes  on  several  occasions  in  search  of  adven- 
ture and  giving  vent  to  her  play  instinct.  She  was  "an  original" 
fast  enough  and  a  new  life  had  come  to  her.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
adjusting  herself  to  reality,  her  practical  side  came  into  activity  and 
found  expression  as  a  nurse  in  a  hospital  where  we  find  her  when 
the  catastrophic  disruption  of  personality  occurred.  Emancipated 
from  the  old  environment  and  conditions  of  life,  and  their  hystero- 
genetic  forces,  she  had  become  relatively  normal  though  probably  still 
somewhat  psychasthenic.  Nevertheless  the  artificially  cultivated  sen- 
timents either  still  persisted  or  left  their  conserved  dispositions,  organ- 
ized as  unconscious  residua,  ready  to  be  awakened  by  an  appropriate 
stimulus. 

The  divinity-worship  persisted,  as  did  also  the  mother-worship, 
but  in  an  altered  form.  While  the  sentiment  of  self  (saintliness)  de- 
termined the  character  of  the  resulting  personality  emerging  out  of  the 
psychological  wreck  induced  by  the  shock  of  conflict,  the  sentiments  of 
divinity-worship  and  mother-worship  played  the  principal  part  in 
causing  the  conflict  and  break  up.  For  after  her  mother's  death, 
another  person,  known  as  J became  incorporated  in  the  mother- 
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complex,  substituted  If  you  like  for  the  mother,  and  thereby  invested 

with  the  same  emotions/    J in  turn  became  her  human  div^inity, 

and  in  a  way  personified  the  closely  associated  and  integrated  senti- 
ment of  divinity  worship,  for  he  became  in  her  mind  invested  with 
many  of  the  heavenly  attributes  of  perfection  and  of  a  superior  being. 
Indeed  coming  into  her  life  in  the  time  of  her  distress,  she  conceived 
him  to  be  a  "heavenly  messenger"  sent  to  her  in  her  affliction.  Here 
was  an  earthly  person,  a  living  human  being,  one  of  preeminently  fine 
character,  culture  and  ability  to  whom  the  shut-in  child  could  turn  at 
last.  Save  to  the  Madonna  and  Christ,  never  before  could  she  turn 
to  any  one.  Her  mother  had  disliked  her  although  the  child  was  not 
consciously  aware  of  the  fact.  Coconsciously  she  knew  it  and  of  the 
reason  why,**  and  to  the  mother  the  child,  yearning  for  a  mother's  love, 
never  turned.  And  so  the  one  person  who  brought  aid,  and  comfort, 
and  happiness,  into  her  troubled  mental  life  and  who  alone  gave  op- 
portunity to  her  longing  for  self-expression — that  imperious  demand 
which  if  unsatisfied  results  in  individual  and  social  unrest — became 
invested  with  the  emotions  of  reverence  and  self-abasement  and  was 
actually  felt  to  be  a  heavenly  messenger,  a  personification  of  the  divin- 
ity sentiment.  It  was  when  this  ideal  came  later  into  conflict  with  the 
realities  of  life  that  there  followed  a  shattering  of  the  mental  struc- 
ture. Thus  in  one  direction  or  another  her  whole  life  until  recov- 
ery occurred  and  she  became  adjusted  to  reality,  was  largely  governed 
by  this  sentiment. 

Before  attempting  the  study  of  the  mechanism  of  this  disruption, 
itself,  of  the  personality  and  the  conflicting  forces  which  occasioned  it, 
it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  formation  of  the  sentiments 
I  have  described  upon  the  personality  as  it  existed  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, during  the  mother's  lifetime. 

M-atcr  other  persons  successively  became  the  objects  of  this  divinity  scntimoiit — 
became  her  "divinity." 

*In  this  knowlrdKC  wc  have  a  chic  to  tho  Kciiesis  of  the  sookin^'  for  saintly  |)cr- 
fcction.  Quite  positihly,  if  not  probably,  the*  chilcl  consciously  (UMnandiiiK  tlic  mother 
love  and  subconsciously  bcinjj  aware  of  her  (jislikc,  there  was  a  suluonscious  wish  or 
motive  to  overcome  this  diHiikc.  The  natural  ihouKlit  of  a  cliild  would  be  to  attain 
this  wish  by  being  "koo<I."  i.  e.,  attain  moral  perfection.  iUtt  how  could  the  subcon- 
tciou*  motive  induce  the  |iersonul  consciousness  to  seek  this  end  in  this  manner  with- 
out a  consciou<i  motive,  seeing  that  the  chibi  was  not  consciously  aware  of  the  maternal 
ditlikc?  If  we  a<«sume  that  the  indiappy  marital  relations  su^Kested  some  niiha|)|)y  fate 
ioT  the  mother  and  that  there  was  a  natural  conscious  wish  for  divine  assistance  or 
intervention  (in  »uch  ronchtions  rcliKious  people  almost  "instinctively"  turn  to  (iod,  as 
did  thi«  child),  the  Aubconscious  wi*th  coubl,  ihroUKb  coimmmion  with  (jod,  easily 
convert  itself  into  the  idea  of  a  divine  wish  that  the  child  shoidd  be  K<><>d  (attain  saint- 
ly iKrrfection)  to  save  her  mother.  Thus  the  subcon.scious  wish  to  win  her  mother's 
/otY  aiipears  in  Ci>nsriou4ne«<t  throuKb  rationalization  in  a  disKuisecl  form  as  (iod's  wish 
that  »he  tove  her  mother  from  a  "(jrcadful  fate."  Hut  this,  of  course,  is  larKely  spccu- 
Ulion  tltbottgh  bMcd  on  facts.  * 
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The  building  of  such  sentiments  involved  two  processes — one  of 
synthesis,  the  other  of  dissociation  or  repression.  The  former  con- 
sisted in  the  organization  about  the  objects  of  the  sentiments  the  in- 
nate instinctive  emotional  dispositions  appropriate  for  the  sentiment. 
These  emotional  dispositions  have  been  already  described — love,  rev- 
erence, self-subjection   (submission),  etc. 

The  impulses  of  these  dispositions  not  only  tend  to  carry  the  ideas 
of  the  sentiment  to  fruition,  but  to  repress  and  suppress  the  impulses  of 
the  antagonistic  instinctive  dispositions  and  the  sentiments  in  which 
they  are  organized.  This  is  the  second  process.  If  this  were  not  so, 
a  sentiment  or  ideal  would  not  be  effectiv^e  in  determining  behavior. 
There  would  be  constant  conflicts  of  impulsive  wishes;  and  which 
would  get  the  upper  hand  and  determine  the  character  of  the  person- 
ality would  always  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  We  might  have  a  vascil- 
lating  and  an  oscillating  character,  such  as  so  often  is  met  with,  never 
fixed,  but  first  governed  by  one  ideal  and  then  by  another.  When 
moral  issues  are  involved  such  characters  oscillate  between  good  and 
evil  impulses — weak  characters  we  call  them.  For  a  sentiment  to 
dominate  the  character,  for  Kant's  ''catagorlcal  imperative"  to  take 
control,  antagonistic  impulses  must  be  repressed  and  suppressed.  Hence 
it  was  that  in  the  successful  building  up  of  the  three  dominating  sen- 
timents in  Miss  Beauchamp's  character, — saintliness,  divinity-worship, 
and  mother-worship — the  opposing  innate  dispositions  and  tendencies 
and  the  sentiments  in  which  they  were  incorporated  were  repressed. 
Thus  self-assertion  and  pride  were  repressed  and  suppressed  by  the 
impulses  of  self-abasement  (submission).  And  likewise,  by  the  cona- 
tive  forces  of  the  other  cultivated  emotional  dispositions,  it  resulted 
that  anger,  the  disposition  to  play,  jealousy,  hatred,  ingratitude  and 
other  compounded  emotions,  and  the  sentiments  formed  with  them, 
were  suppressed  and  cast  out  of  her  character.  This  so  long  as  the 
three  dominating  sentiments  were  successfully  cultivated. 

We  shall  see  what  happened  when  the  disruption  of  personality 
occurred,  and  what  were  the  forces  which  brought  it  about. 

2.  The  Emergence  of  the  Saint,  BI 

Miss  Beauchamp,  notwithstanding  a  certain  degree,  perhaps,  of 
hysterical  instability  that  may  have  existed,  was,  at  any  rate,  a  prac- 
tical unity,  an  integrated  single  consciousness  from  at  least  the  time 
of  eloping  from  home  to  the  summer  of  1893  when  the  catastrophe 
occurred.     Whatever  co-conscious  mentation    (later  synthesized  and 
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emerging  as  "Sally'')  may  have  gone  on,  it  did  not  practically  affect 
the  unity  of  the  personality.  At  the  time  she  was  following  the  voca- 
tion of  a  nurse  in  a  hospital,  a  vocation  for  which  she  had  for  long  had 
an  idealistic  longing. 

The  shock  occurred  during  a  dramatic  interview  at  the  hospital 
door  in  the  setting  of  the  darkness  of  night  and  a  terrific  thunder- 
storm, with  peals  of  thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning  which  at  inter- 
vals lit  the  face  of  her  companion  and  revealed  expressions  of  human 
feeling.  Her  companion  was  her  "divinity" — the  "Heavenly  mes- 
senger," who  had  been  the  object  of  her  sentiment  of  reverence,  self- 
subjection  and  gratitude.  We  must  keep  this  in  mind  if  we  would 
understand  the  psychical  trauma.  In  her  mental  complexes  he  was 
one  to  be  worshipped  as  a  being  of  a  superior  order.  Much  older 
than  she,  he  was  the  embodiment  of  the  spiritual  and  the  ideal  and 
not  to  be  thought  of  in  ordinary  humanistic  relations. 

What  happened  was  this,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  dif- 
ferent personalities.  Its  emotional  significance  may  be  best  under- 
stood through  the  vision  by  which  it  was  reproduced  in  the  mind  of 
BIV.  (This  personality,  be  it  remembered,  had  amnesia  for  the  epi- 
sode, her  memory  for  her  life  ceasing  just  before  its  occurrence  and 
beginning  again  only  at  the  moment  of  her  emergence  as  a  personality 
six  years  later)," 

To  obtain  the  vision  I  said : 

"Fix  your  mind  [for  a  vision],  and  see  whether  you  saw  him 
again  that  night."  She  looks  straight  forward  and  falls  into  a  dreamy 
state.  "I  have  got  it.  Dr.  Prince.  It  is  curious.  I  sec  there  are 
two.  No,  I  don't  get  it."  [Then,  much  agitated,  and  withdrawing 
from  what  she  sees]  :  "No,  it  is  impossible!  No,  it  is  not  true! 
No,  no,  no!  I  sec  nothing  true!  I  hear  nothing!"  |  She  shrinks 
as  if  in  great  mental  distress).  I  urge  her  on,  saying,  "Look,  you  see 
yoursclr  outside  the  hospital."  She  repeats  again,  "It  is  not  true! 
That  did  not  take  place!  I  see  nothing  true!  I  hear  nothing  true!" 
She  continues  denying  and  resisting.  I  insist,  though  she  seems  in 
mental  anguish,  as  if  re-enacting  what  is  before  her.  She  again 
"fixes"  her  mind,  and  apparently  follows  a  scene.  "I  can  see  two — 
I  a  pause)  No!  I  would  tell  you  if  what  1  see  were  true!  We  sep- 
arate— fa  pause].     No.     I   can't  tell   you!" 

"Do  you  sec  yourself?" 

"Yes,  I  sec  myself." 

"With  whom?" 

"Jones;  but  not  like  himself.     All  is  dark  except  for  the  flashes 

•See  p,  22y 
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of  lightning."  She  seems  abstracted  and  answers  dreamily:  "It  is 
not  Jones  at  all, — his  face  is  all  drawn,  and  he  is  very  much  excited." 
Then,  coming  more  to  herself,  "He  was  very  nervous  and  excited — 
not  like  himself — and  as  I  saw  myself  I  seemed  so,  too.  It  was  dark, 
and  lightning  Hashes  lighted  up  my  face  and  his.      I  was  frightened." 

"Where  were  you?" 

"It  must  be  outside  the  hospital  door.  I  am  absolutely  sure  it  is 
not  true.  The  vision  is  gone.  It  was  all  very  horrid.  I  don't 
like  visions  like  that.  It  never  happened.  [Looking  again].  I 
can't  tell  you  more.  No,  I  can't  hear  anything.  Now,  I  see  only 
the  trees.  He  seemed  perfectly  mad.  [She  shrinks  and  shudders]. 
Don't  ask  me  to  tell  you  more;  I  can't!"  [She  moves  her  lips  inar- 
ticulately, as  if  physically  unable  to  speak  (aboulia?)  and  I  allow 
her  to  come  to  herself]. 

Sally  now  bounced  into  existence,  highly  excited,  and  began 
vehemently  to  contradict  B  IV's  statement  that  the  vision  "was  not 
true."  "It  is  true.  It  is  true,"  she  exclaimed.  Then  Sally,  while 
thinking  about  the  vision,  became  sad,  dreamy,  and  depressed;  then 
suddenly  changed  back  to  B  IV,  who  said  the  vision  had  come  again 
but  that  it  was  not  true.^" 

The  veridity  of  the  facts  revealed  in  this  vision  was  confirmed 
by  the  memories  of  the  other  personalities  BI  and  BII  (the  normal 
reintegrated  self)  as  well  as  by  Sally. 

This  traumatic  episode  had  for  a  consequence  two  revelations; 
one  actually  known,  the  other  more  or  less  inferential.  The  first  was 
the  intellectual  revelation  that  her  "divinity"  was,  after  all,  no  "heav- 
enly messenger"  but  only  mortal,  and  the  realization  of  this  fact — 
nothing  very  extraordinary  in  itself — was  the  disillusion  of  her  ideal. 
The  second,  somewhiat  inferential  but  one  which  I  have  strong  reason 
for  believing,  was  a  revelation  of  herself  to  herself.  It  was  the  awak- 
ening of  previously  dissociated  sexual  emotion.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
in  the,  to  her,  excited  features  of  her  companion  she  thought,  at  least, 
that  she  recognized  this  emotion,  and  she  herself  probably  momentarily 
experienced  manifestations  of  the  same  instinct  without  realizing  their 
meaning.  This  accounts  for  her  intense  horror,  aversion,  shrinking 
and  agitation,  and  the  force  of  the  two  disillusionments — the  discovery 
of  the  human  side  of  her  divinity  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  her  own 
sexual  nature  on  the  other. 

The  effect  of  these  two  revelations  was  twofold:  first  the  awak- 
ening of  the  two  instincts,  repulsion  and  flight,  with  their  strong  im- 
pulses and  emotions  of  aversion  and  fear.     We  are  not  obliged  to 

"Pp.  220-222. 
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imagine,  or  depend  upon  the  statements  of  the  subject  for,  the  com- 
plex emotional  state  that  ensued,  for  in  the  crystal  vision  of  the  scene 
it  was  reproduced  and  lived  over  again  and  exhibited  in  a  dramatic 
form  before  my  eyes."  In  both  the  original  scene  and  the  reproduc- 
tion she  was  horrified  by  the  revelation  and  this  feeling  was  heightened 
by  the  dramatic  situation  in  which  the  scene  occurred  and  which  was 
reproduced. 

In  another  and  older  person  the  reaction  to  the  revelation  of  the 
facts  probably  would  have  been  different.  That  to  the  first  disillu- 
sionment might  have  been  anger,  and  self-assertion  coupled  with  aver- 
sion. But  the  pugnacious  anger  reaction  and  that  of  self  assertion 
had  long  been  repressed  and  dissociated.  That  to  the  second  disil- 
lusionment, the  revelation  of  herself  to  herself,  might  well  have  been 
submission  to  the  force  of  the  awakened  sexual  instinct.  In  this  young 
divinity-worshipping  soul,  in  whom  the  instinct  of  self-assertion  had 
long  been  suppressed,  there  was  special  danger  of  such  submission  ow- 
ing to  the  domination  of  the  contrary  instinct  of  self-abasement  sedul- 
ously cultivated.  In  face  of  this  danger  the  first  defensive  reaction, 
therefore,  was  a  composite  of  the  two  instincts  fear  and  aversion — and 
she  fled,  horrified. 

The  secondary  effect  of  the  two  revelations,  after  a  period  of 
incubation,  may  also  be  called  a  defense  reaction  if  that  aspect  of 
such  reactions  appeals  to  you.  This  was  the  later  awakening  and 
bringing  into  dominance  once  again  of  the  conflicting  saintly  complex, 
the  evolution  of  which  by  cultivation  and  its  hegemony  during  the  life 
time  of  the  mother  has  been  described. 

This  did  not  occur  immediately  but  only  gradually,  after  a  period 
of  so-called  incubation,  in  the  course  of  a  week.  Such  a  period,  as  we 
know  by  experience,  is  common  in  the  hysterical  psychoses.  During 
this  week  the  saintly  complex,  awakened  by  the  experiences  she  had 
just  gone  through,  came  to  the  rescue  of  her  anguished  miml.  And 
necessarily  the  processes  of  repression  and  dissociation  of  antag- 
onistic sentiments  ami  teiulencies  by  the  force  of  the  impulses  of  the 
emotions  organized  in  the  revived  complex  began  to  get  in  their  work. 
Impelled  by  the  instinct  of  flight  (and  fear)  she  fled,  ami  broke  off 

"This  vUion  occurred  iipontaneouKly  nevcral  times.  I  want  to  say  aKain  that  I  do 
not  Wlicvc  that  what  occurred  justified  socially  thr  iittc-nsc  reaction  on  tlic  part  of  Miss 
B^tirhamp,  or  that  today  in  her  normal  condilion  thr  c|)is<»(lc  woiild  appear  to  her  as 
■>i>.iliinK  ^rry  >•  niarv.     It  must  be  rcmcmliered  that  llie  sultject  was  llieii  donii- 

I  liy  an  r  '   icfral  and  thr  saintly  eoniplrx,  and  saw  ihiiiKS,  "not  trnly  as 

tnry  were,"  but  omi\  uirouKh  the  ideal  which  exaKKeralcij  or  disldtlol  ihc  iicrccptions. 
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(probably  unjustly  and  unreasonably)  all  relations  with  the  person 
who  was  the  cause  of  her  distress.  She  refused  to  answer  or  read 
explanatory  letters,  she  avoided  the  society  of  others,  and,  so  far 
as  her  duties  permitted,  alone  by  herself  walked  the  fields  by  day  and 
the  wards  of  the  hospital  by  night,  brooding  over  her  twofold  dis- 
illusionment. 

The  flight  from  the  cause  of  the  trauma  was  identical  in  principle 
with  the  psychological  flight  and  shrinking  of  the  "shell-shocked" 
soldier  from  the  dangers  of  the  trenches.  And  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other  the  revival,  even  in  memory,  of  the  experiences  which  caused 
the  mental  trauma  reinduced  the  same  emotions — hysterical  stigmata. 

Thus  stimulated  into  activity,  the  saintly  complex,  or  idea  of  self 
in  relation  to  God,  occupied  the  content  of  consciousness  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  else  in  her  broodings.  Under  the  domination  of  this  idea 
with  its  powerful  emotions  (love,  reverence,  awe,  subjection,  etc.), 
net  only  the  sexual  instinct  but  all  the  instincts  and  sentiments  opposed 
to  it  and  incorporated  in  the  realistic  side  of  her  character  became 
unacceptable  and  intolerable.  They  were  therefore  repressed  and 
dissociated.  So  likewise  was  it  with  the  instincts  of  pugnacity  and  self- 
assertion  and  play  and  others  which  were  also  repressed. ^- 

What  became  of  the  sentiment  of  divinity-worship  of  the  "heav- 
enly messenger?"  Was  it  repressed?  Not  at  all.  By  the  new  exper- 
iences of  the  1893  shock  the  setting  of  this  sentiment  was  altered,  the 
old  roots  were  thereby  killed,  new  roots  were  established,  a  new  point 
of  view  created,  and  the  sentiment  was  disintegrated  and  killed.  The 
"messenger"  became  just  an  ordinary  mortal  as  seen  from  the  new 
point  of  view.  This  is  precisely  what  happens  in  the  cure  of  a  path- 
ological sentiment  (obsession)  by  whatever  therapeutic  method  it  is 
accomplished. 

"Described  in  everyday  language  without  psychological  technicalities  all  this 
might  he  told  in  very  simple  words.  Her  reactions  were  not  very  different  from  what 
occurs  to  any  one  who  has  received  an  intense  emotional  shock  from  the  revelation  of» 
a  truth  which  has  come  in  conflict  with  and  shattered  his  previous  expectations,  hopes, 
or  ambitions.  Under  the  influence  of  a  great  grief  from  the  loss  or  disgrace  of  a 
loved  one,  or  overwhelming  anxiety  over  an  inevitable  calamity,  or  even  violent  an- 
ger from  an  affront,  the  average  person  withdraws  from  his  social  environment ;  his 
mind  is  dominated  by  his  emotion  ;  a  single  group  of  ideas,  representing  the  painful 
memories  of  his  disillusionment  and  his  present  situation,  occupies  his  mind  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  else;  to  these  ideas  and  affects  he  gives  himself  up,  perhaps  nursing  and 
worshipping  them ;  all  his  previous  ideals  and  other  counterbalancing  thoughts  and 
points  of  view  and  feelings  are  excluded  from  his  consciousness  and  therebv  disso- 
ciated. Those  instinctive  processes  with  their  emotions  which  are  incompatible  with 
those  which  overwhelm  and  direct  his  personality  are  necessarily  inhibited.  Such  a 
person,  for  the  time  being,  is  in  an  acute  dissociated  state.  We  recognize  this  fact 
when  we  say  he  is  shaken  by  his  grief,  or  whatever  the  shock  may  be,  and  say,  give 
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Thus  by  such  mechanisms  there  was  a  reawakening  of  the  dom- 
inating complexes  of  her  former  self  and  a  reversion  to  that  self. 
But  there  was  more  than  this.  There  was  by  the  force  of  conflict  a 
suppression  of  all  antagonistic  complexes  and  tendencies  and  there- 
fore of  the  realistic  side  of  her  character.  There  ensued  a  change 
of  personality  which  included  an  exaggeration  and  intensification  of 
her  former  self.     Thus  she  became  BI,  the  Saint. 

THE  REALIST,  B  IV 

The  genesis  of  B  IV,  the  Realist,  is  a  much  more  difficult  problem 
than  that  of  B.  I.  To  understand  the  psychological  mechanism  that 
came  into  play  one  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  principle  and  the 
phenomena  of  displacement  and  substitution.  By  this  principle  a 
particular  complex,  or  system  of  complexes,  is  crowded  out  of,  i.  e., 
disintegrated  from  the  personal  consciousness  and  another  previously 
dormant  complex,  or  system,  is  substituted  for  it.  This  is  effected  by 
an  appropriately  attuned  stimulus,  a  conflict  and  repression.  Of 
course  it  is  a  normal  phenomenon  of  everyday  life  and  the  principle 
governs  many  of  the  changes  that  daily  occur  in  the  hegemony  and 
consequent  behavior  of  normal  personality.  It  is  exemplified,  for  ex- 
ample, in  changing  moods.  But  in  pathological  conditions  it  is  often 
seen  in  sharply  outlined  concrete  form  and  its  resulting  manifestations 
are  manifold.  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  B  IV  which  I  offer 
involves  this  principle.  But  before  touching  it  let  me  rehearse  briefly 
the  historical  facts. 

It  so  happened  that  the  first  appearance  of  B  IV  occurred  in 
my  presence.     Miss  Beauchamp  in  the  personality  of  B  I  had  lived 

him  time  and  he  will  "rcI  hold  of  himself";  or,  "rcRain  himself."  It  is  also  popularly 
recognized  that  the  condition  is  an  hysterical  one.  But  it  is  only  an  acute  dissociation 
with  an  obsessing  idea. 

As  times  goes  on  he  follows  one  of  two  courses;  either,  as  most  commonly  hap- 
pens, he  awaits  the  effect  of  time,  the  painful  emotions  begin  to  lose  their  iiUonsity,  tiic 
memories  begin  to  fatle  and  be  less  insistent ;  the  repressed  systems  eiuetKe  UKain  and 
the  person  "becomes  himself  again,"  in  full  possession  of  his  former  interests,  tenden- 
cies, and  instincts;  or,  he  turns  for  defense  against  the  painful  memories  to  some  in- 
terciit  that  has  counter  impulses  and  emotions.  In  a  change  of  (ut-upation  or  scene  he 
finds  new  pursuits  and  interests,  and  Kradually  readjustment  of  liis  disturbed  e(|uili- 
brium  takes  place.  If  the  per.non  is  a  woman  and,  like  Miss  Keauclianip,  has  (lee|)  relig- 
ious traits,  »he  is  likely  to  turn  to  religion  for  solace  and  compensation,  and  to  liiid 
relief  in  pr;»v<'  :'ii'l  #  ..niiiiiiiiif.n  wiih  (iod.  Her  niintl  is  then  (loniiiiated  i)y  religious 
ideas  to  lb'  <ic  side  of  her  character.     In  mediaeval  limes  such 

person!!  oft<  •  a  refuge  where,  isolated  from  the  world  and  ;isso- 

ciations  that  would  keep  alive  the  painful  memories  and  their  conilicts,  they  |)ursucd 
their  nrw  rrligiuuo  interests  and  the  di»ru|>ted  |)ersonality  was  again  established.  In 
n>  <•    individuaU  like   Miss   Heauchamp  the   reaction   to  an   emotional   "shock" 

II  Tcme;  the  synthetic  restituti«»n  of  the  dissociated  elements   fails  to  occur 

■nn  inc  condition  then  becomes  prolonged  and  chronic  as  a  state  of  hysteria. 
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a  continuous  existence  for  six  years. ^^  One  day,  shortly  after  leav^ing 
my  office  in  good  condition  she  suffered  an  emotional  "shock"  of  the 
following  character.  She  had  received  a  letter,  the  tone  and  language 
of  which  recalled  the  scene  on  the  memorable  night  of  August,  1893, 
when  she  received  the  shock  which  had  changed  Miss  Beauchamp  to 
B  I.  It  brought  the  whole  experience  vividly  back  to  her.  She  be- 
came highly  nervous  and  excited,  and  then  and  there  had  a  vision  of 
the  scene  when  she  met  the  writer  of  the  letter  outside  the  hospital 
door.  She  could  hear  his  voice  speaking  as  he  did  then;  and  the 
emotional  whole — the  letter,  the  hallucinations  and  the  memory — 
gave  her  an  overwheming  shock,  agitating  her  as  she  had  been  agi- 
tated six  years  before.  She  was  profoundly  moved  and  upset.^*  This 
was  accentuated  by  a  second  shock  received  a  few  moments  later  from 
misreading  the  headlines  of  a  newspaper  probably  through  a  hallucina- 
tion. After  returning  home  her  mental  condition  was  such  that  even 
coconscious  Sally  became  alarmed,  wrote  her  a  letter  correcting  her 
delusion  to  calm  her  and  sent  for  me.  Visiting  her  a  few  hours  after- 
wards I  found  her  in  a  condition  of  intense  nervous  agitation,  fatigue, 
depression  and  reticence,  such  as  indicated  great  mental  strain.  She 
scarcely  spoke,  answering  questions  only  in  monosyllables.  She  was, 
as  afterwards  transpired,  (p.  226)  in  a  semi-delusional,  if  not  "twi- 
light" state.  Suddenly,  and  without  apparent  cause,  an  extraordinary 
change  came  over  her.  She  became  tranquil,  natural  and  apparently 
normal  and  sociable. 

It  was  a  new  personality,  B  IV. 

I.     Character  Traits  of  B  IV 

Let  us  study  the  character  of  this  personality  from  the  point  of 
view  of  innate  and  acquired  dispositions.  B  IV  in  most  respects  was 
the  antithesis  of  the  Saint,  and  properly  may  be  called  the  Realist. 
She  had  individual  peculiarities  of  character,  of  disposition,  of  tem- 
perament, of  tastes,  of  habits,  of  memory,  and  of  physical  health, 
which  sharply  distinguished  her  from  B  I.  Even  many  of  her  physio- 
logical reactions  to  the  environment  were  different.^^      But  the  points 


"Excepting,  of  course,  for  the  interruptions  due  to  the  emergence  of  the  subcon- 
scious Sally  during  the  last  year  after  coming  under  mv  observation,  as  already  de- 
scribed. 

"The  emotional  eflfect  of  this  letter  may  be  gathered  from  the  eflFect  produced  on 
the  normal  whole  personality  in  hypnosis  (B  II)  when  I  put  the  question  to  elicit  a 
memory  of  the  occurrence.  At  once  she  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  terror,  shrinking 
from  me  as  one  might  from  a  horrible  dream.  Her  mental  distress  was  manifested  in 
her  features.     (P.  225.) 

"A  large  number  of  these  contrasted  traits  peculiar  to  each  personality  have  been 
tabulated  and  are  worth  studying.     (P.  288). 
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of  chief  interest  for  us  now  are  that  a  number  of  the  emotional  instincts 
and  other  innate  dispositions  which  were  dissociated  from  the  per- 
sonahty  in  the  synthetic  composition  of  B  I,  left  over,  so  to  speak, 
were  gathered  up  and  retained  in  that  of  B  IV,  while,  vice-versa,  cer- 
tain ones  which,  we  have  seen,  were  retained  and  extraordinarily  active 
in  B  I  were  dropped  out  in  the  construction  of  B  IV.  And  corres- 
spondingly  certain  sentiments  for  which  the  lost  emotional  dispositions 
were  essential  constituents  were  respectively  absent  in  one  or  the 
other;  and  even  the  same  object  was  sometimes  organized  with  a 
different  set  of  emotions  in  each,  giving  rise  to  different  kinds  of  sen- 
timents in  regard  to  it. 

Thus  the  instinct  of  self-abasement,  which  was  so  dominating  a 
characteristic  of  the  Saint,  was  entirely  left  out  of  B  IV;  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  opposing  instinct  of  self-assertion,  dissociated  from 
the  saint,  was  retained  in  B  IV  and  was  an  equally  dominating  char- 
acteristic. Correspondingly  the  idea  of  self,  incorporated  with  the 
** self-regarding  sentiment,"  was  organized  with  self-abasement  in  the 
saint  and  with  self-assertion  in  the  Realist,  B  IV.  In  consequence  the 
former  was  submissive  to  the  degree  of  humility  and  dependent  on  au- 
thority while  the  latter  was  self-assertive,  independent,  self-reliant, 
masterful,  and  resentful  of  control.  McDougall  with  keen  insight  and 
analysis,  has  argued  that  the  self-regarding  sentiment  is  organized 
with  these  two  innate  dispositions,  but  in  different  degrees  in  different 
individuals,  and  with  the  growth  of  the  mind  one  may  replace  the 
other  in  the  adaptation  of  the  individual  to  the  changing  environment. 
Taking  two  extreme  types,  he  draws  a  picture  of  the  proud,  arrogant, 
self-assertive,  domineering  person,  with  the  feeling  of  masterful  su- 
periority and  angry  resentment  of  criticism  and  control,  and  who 
knows  no  shame  and  is  indifferent  to  moral  approval  and  tlisappn)\al. 
In  this  personality  the  instincts  of  self-assertion  and  anger  arc  the 
dominating  innate  dispositions  of  the  self-regarding  sentiment.  On 
the  other  hand  we  have  the  type  of  the  submissive,  dependent  char- 
acter, with  a  feeling  of  inferiority,  when  the  contrary  disposition  is 
the  dominating  one.  McDougall's  analysis  was  bcautilully  illustrated 
by  these  two  personalities,  fragments  of  the  original  self,  which  were 
actual  specimens  from  real  life  of  his  theoretic  types.  Again  Mc- 
Dougall's theoretic  analysis  of  the  conception  of  self,  showing  the 
idea  to  be  one  "always  of  one's  self  in  relation  to  other  seKes,"  is  con- 
cretely illustrated  and  substantiated  by  the  dissection  ol  this  niitui 
«ff::cted  by  trauma.     But,  as  an  important  addition  to  this  theory  both 
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from  a  structural  and  dynamic  point  of  view,  I  would  insist,  again,  that 
the  complex  conception  of  self  includes  a  setting  of  mental  experiences 
of  much  wider  range,  in  which  the  idea  of  self  is  incorporated  and 
which  gives  the  idea  meaning.  The  range  of  this  setting  extends  be- 
yond other  "selves"  and  may  include  almost  any  of  life's  experiences. 
Concretely  and  more  correctly  the  psychological  interpretation  of  the 
"reference  to  others  and  society  in  general,"  of  the  relation  of  one's 
self  to  other  selves,  would  in  this  particular  instance  be  as  follows: 
The  Saint's  conception  of  self  (with  the  self-regarding  sentiment)  was 
related  to  an  ideal  world  and  ideal  selves  contained  in  religious  con- 
ceptions; and  hence  it  became  organized  in  a  larger  setting  which 
gave  it  a  meaning  of  divine  perfection  such  as  is  obtained,  or  aspired 
to,  by  saints,  and  in  which  were  incorporated  the  emotional  dispositions 
of  awe,  reverence,  love,  self-abasement,  etc.  This  conception  was  not 
a  product  of,  or  related  to  the  social  environment.  Rather  it  was  the 
product  of  an  ideal  world.  She,  as  has  been  said,  lived  in  a  world 
of  idealism,  oblivious  of  the  realties  round  about  her,  which  she  saw 
not  "clearly  and  truly"  but  as  they  were  colored  by  her  imagination. 
Her  idea  of  self  thus  became  the  "saintly  sentiment"  of  self-perfection. 

On  the  other  hand  the  conception  of  self  of  B  IV,  the  Realist, 
was  related  to  and  set  in  the  realities  of  this  social  world  as  they 
clearly  are,  the  world  of  her  objective  environment.  And  in  this 
conception  of  self  the  instinctive  dispositions  of  self-assertion  and 
anger  contributed  the  promptings  and  motive  force  to  dominate  these 
realities  and  bend  them  to  her  will.  Corresponding  to  this  conception 
it  was  the  persons  and  conditions  and  affairs  of  actual  life  that 
touched  her  interest  rather  than  religion  and  the  church  to  which  she 
was  antipathetic.  This  relation  of  this  self  to  the  actual  world  of  re- 
alities is  displayed  in  certain  corresponding  traits  which  were  mani- 
fested by  B  IV  and  which  were  absent  in  B  I,  who  exhibited  dia- 
metrically opposite  traits  corresponding  to  her  own  conception  of  self. 

Thus  the  former  never  voluntarily  entered  a  church  nor  read 
devotional  books;  the  latter  was  very  fond  of  church  and  read  many 
devotional  books  by  preference. 

The  former  with  an  eager  interest  in  general  affairs  of  the  world 
devoured  newspapers;  the  latter  never  read  them  and  cared  little 
about  what  was  going  on  in  the  world. 

The  former  delighted  in  meeting  new  people  ;^^    the  latter  was 

^'Possibly  the  herd  instinct  took  part  in  this  trait. 
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morbidly  averse  to  them  and  confined  herself  to  old  friends  who  be- 
longed  to  her  world  of  ideaUsm. 

The  former,  who  read  very  little,  as  a  realist  preferred  books 
dealing  with  facts;  the  latter,  who  read  a  great  deal,  as  an  idealist 
loved  books  of  devotion,  poetry  and  novels  in  which  she  could  live 
in  a  world  of  imagination;   and  so  on.''  , 

Similarly  corresponding  to  the  instinct  of  self-assertion  incor- 
porated in  the  self-regarding  sentiment  of  B  IV  and  to  the  instinct 
of  self-abasement  in  that  of  B  I  could  be  traced  respectively  in  each 
certain  logically  resulting  traits.  For  instance  the  former  self  was 
extremely  self-reliant  and  self-assertive;    the  latter  very  dependent 

and  submissive.  .  .  .     . 

The  former  exhibited  the  vanity  of  a  consciousness  of  superiority 
and  felt  she  was  quite  capable  of  running  the  world;  the  latter  was 
free  from  such  vanity  and  conceit. 

The  former  was  unwilling  to  take  advice  or  submit  to  control ; 
the  latter  was  ready  to  take  the  one  and  submit  to  the  moral  help  of  the 

'''^' The  former  had  an  indomitable  will  and  obstinacy    if  only  to 
have  her  own  way;  the  latter  was  easily  influenced  and  y;eld'"g- 

The  former  was  selfish  in  that  she  only  considered  hersel  and 
her  personal  convenience;    the  latter  was  the  exact  opposite,  always 

considerate  of  others.  ,       'a     c 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  saint  was  absolutely  devo.d  of 

the  instinct  of  anger.     But  the  innate  disposition  was  not  absolutely 

supZTd-  it  wat  dissociated  only  and  switched  oft  fron,  the  personal 
sterns  of  B  I  and  on  to  those  of  the  Realist.     It  followed  the  pr„,- 

ciple  of  mi/, ;,.«?.  In  B  IV  anger  was  a  para.nount  .nstmct  and  gave 
rise  to  traits  that  obtrusively  distinguished  her;  so  much  so  that  I 
frequently  used  it  as  a  test  to  recogn,«  wh,ch  l-son;d,ty  1  h  d  to 
dca  with.  I  would  make  a  remark  whuh  w,.uld,  as  1  knew,  be  ac 
ccpted  submissively  by  the  Saint,  but  if  the  Reahst  was  before  na- 
the  tapping  of  the  foot  on  the  floor,  or  the  compression  of  the  l.ps 
would  betray  the  boiling  anger  within  that  was  hers. 

Thus  it  was  that  B  IV  was  .,uick  tempered  and  subject  to  violent 
rage,  which  nothing  could  restrain;  while  BI  was  amiable,  even 
tempered  and  never  angry: 

«For  .  tabuUtion  and  di.cu..lon  of  the  diMinRuishiuK  trait,  of  character  see  CI.m- 
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That  B  IV  was  rude  if  opposed  and  apt  to  be  intolerant  at  all 
times;   but  B  I  never: 

That  B  IV  was  quick  to  take  offense  and  to  retaliate;  she  wore  a 
chip  on  her  shoulder,  while  B  I  never  took  offense : 

That  B  IV  fought  Sally  day  and  night,  while  B  I  never  quar- 
reled with  Sally,  no  matter  how  deeply  she  suffered  from  her  tor- 
menter. 

This  "switching"  of  an  organized  disposition  is  beautifully  il- 
lustrated by  the  transference  of  acquired  dispositions  from  the  per- 
sonal system  of  one  phase  to  the  other.  For  instance,  there  were 
times  when  the  knowledge  acquired  by  B  I  through  study,  such  as 
French,  Latin  and  shorthand,  was  lost  by  B  I  but  switched  on  to 
B  IV,  who  conversely  did  not  possess  it  if  possessed  by  B  I.  Likewise 
what  was  learned  by  B  IV  was  often  not  possessed  by  B  I  unless  lost  by 
the  former;  it  was  thus  switched  off  from  B  IV  and  on  to  B  I.  What 
forces  brought  about  this  switching  was  not  inquired  into.  It  may  well 
have  been  some  kind  of  conflict,  for  conflicts  were  in  continual  oper- 
ation between  the  two  systems. 

The  presence  or  loss  of  the  chief  innate  dispositions  with  their 
emotions  has  been  tabulated  in  the  preceding  study  of  Sally.  To  this 
the  reader  is  referred,  but  a  few  words  may  be  added  about  one  or 
two. 

Sympathetic  innate  tendencies  :  Without  stopping  to  inquire  into 
the  somewhat  difficult  problem  of  sympathy,  but  assuming  that  this  is 
equivalent — to  use  McDougall's  phrase — to  the  "sympathetic  induc- 
tion of  emotions"  and  that  it  requires  a  specialized  innate  mechanism, 
there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  characters  of  the  two  personali- 
ties in- this  respect.  The  saint,  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a 
character,  was  intensely  sympathetic.  The  joys  and  sorrows,  the  pain 
and  suffering  of  others  induced  the  same  lively  emotions  in  herself, 
while  the  Realist  remained  apparently  unmoved.  I  say  apparently 
for,  as  will  be  presently  told,  she  so  objected  to  the  idea  of  being  that 
sort  of  person  that  she  repressed  and  suppressed  such  emotions  with 
might  and  main.  At  any  rate  the  difference  manifested  itself  prac- 
tically in  different  and  opposing  traits.      F'or  instance : 

B  IV  hated  illness  and  had  a  morbid  horror  of  everything  con- 
nected with  it;  while  B  I  loved  to  be  with  people  who  were  ill  and 
suffering. 

B  IV  hated  charitable  and  altruistic  work,  visiting  and  reading 
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fo^^Tnvalids  and  old  people,  visiting  the  poor,  etc. ;  B  I  loved  such 
things. 

B  IV  detested  old  people ;   B  I  was  devoted  to  them. 

Tender  feeling;  the  parental  instinct;  love.  It  is  difficult  to 
decide  to  what  extent  these  were  present  or  eradicated,  if  such  was  the 
case,  from  the  Realist.  She  had  such  a  strong  aversion  to  feeling 
these  and,  indeed,  any  emotion,  that  she  concealed  them  if  she  had 
them.  At  any  rate  she  manifested  no  traits  that  can  be  ascribed  to 
them  but  did  some  that  suggested  their  absence.  Thus  B  IV  regarded 
children  as  a  great  nuisance  while  B  I  was  very  fond  of  them.  Like- 
wise while  the  latter  did  not  hesitate  to  exhibit  her  fondness  for  certain 
friends,  I  did  not  note  that  B  IV  ever  did,  and  further  she  was  de- 
cidedly averse  to  forming  friendships.  She  kept  every  one  at  a 
distance. 

Suggestibility.  B  IV  was  equally  suggestible  with  BI  as  would 
be  expected  with  dissociated  personalities.  This  fact  when  contrasted 
with  the  difference  in  the  respective  sympathetic  reactions  of  the  two, 
is  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  distinguishing  between  sympathy  and 
suggestibility  as  psychological  mechanisms. 

Emotionalism.  Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  B  IV  to  react 
sympathetically  to  emotion,  she  was  far  from  free  from  them.  They 
were  intensely  induced  by  other  objects  and  through  other  channels. 
"Music,  religion,  scenery,  a  poepi,  a  story,  or  the  personality  of  an 
individual  aroused  intense  feelings,  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  whicii 
swayed  B  I  irresistably  and  threatened  to  dominate  IV.  Even  in 
recalling  to  memory  a  scene  of  the  past  each  livctl  over  again  all  the 
feelings  experienced  at  the  time.  Of  the  two  probably  the  feelings 
of  IV  were  the  more  intense.  But  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the 
behavior  of  I  and  IV  to  these  emotions.  B  I's  life  was  given  up  to 
their  influence.  In  the  play  of  her  mobile  features  every  feeling 
could  easily  be  read.  But  IV  fought  against  them,  trampled  upon 
them,  resisted  them  with  all  her  might  anil  main.  She  was  deterniincd 
that  she  would  not  be  under  the  influence  of  her  emotions,  whether 
of  religion  or  music,  or  of  those  coming  from  the  personal  influence 
of  another.  She  indeed  concealed  this  side  of  her  character  suc- 
cessfully for  a  long  time,  pretemling  that  she  was  imlifferent  to  all 
that  really  affcctcil  her  intensely."'"  The  explanation  of  this  be- 
havior if  that  remembering,  as  B  IV  did,  her  early  emotional  character 
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and  life  as  an  idealist,  she  being  a  realist,  was  determined  she  would 
no  longer  be  that  kind  of  a  character  and  fought  against  her  emotions 
or  avoided  everything  that  gave  rise  to  them.  And  here  an  apparent 
paradox  is  presented,  but  it  is  only  an  apparent  one.  B  IV  had  an 
aversion,  as  already  stated,  to  religious  services  including  the  music 
and  yet  she  was  emotionally  stirred  by  them.  This  is  easily  accounted 
for  on  a  well  known  psychological  principle.  The  emotions  emerged 
from  the  religious  complexes  of  B  I,  which,  though  dissociated  and 
dormant,  were  technically,  of  course,  subconscious.  Vibrant  with 
emotion  they  sent  their  thrills  of  feeling  through  her  whole  being. 
(Numerous  and  varied  examples  of  this  principle  were  observed  in 
this  case.  It  is  the  same  as  that  governing  some  types  of  phobias  in 
which  the  emotion  derives  from  the  conserved  dispositions  of  long 
forgotten  experiences).     The  principle  of  habit  also  played  a  part. 

Ac(iuired  dispositions.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  intelligence. 
Of  the  major  sentiments,  that  of  the  conception  of  self  was  the  dom- 
inating one  in  determining  behavior  and  practically  the  most  important. 
Of  this  sufficient  has  been  said.  But  the  negative  aspect  is  equally 
important;  that  is  to  say,  the  elimination  from  the  character  complex 
of  the  great  dominating  sentiments  of  the  Saint — the  divinity  one, 
and  the  saintly  conception  of  self — with  which  the  Realist's  concep- 
tions of  the  realities  of  life  and  her  sentiment  of  self  were  in  conflict. 
These  conceptions  and  sentiments  of  the  one  and  the  other  were 
irreconcilable  and  necessarily  led  to  an  irrepressible  conflict.  On  the 
minor  sentiments,  relating  to  the  unessentials  of" everyday  life,  there 
is  no  need  to  dwell,  as  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  forces  that  took 
part  in  the  disruption  of  personality. 

The  general  intelligence  of  the  Realist  needs  only  a  word.  It 
was  on  the  same  level  with  that  of  the  Saint,  but  being  freed  from 
the  emotions  and  unpractical  sentiments  of  the  latter,  particularly  the 
saintly  conception  of  self,  on  the  one  hand,  and  being  in  contact  with 
the  world  of  realities,  on  the  other,  her  judgments  were  better  bal- 
anced. The  self-regarding  sentiment  with  its  masterful  instinct  of 
self-assertion  reinforced  by  anger  enabled  her  to  cope  with  the  reali- 
ties of  life.  And  yet,  being  a  dissociated  personality,  her  judgments 
were  unbalanced  when  a  problem  involved  self.  Thus  she  could  not 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  the  complete  normal  person- 
ality and  the  impossibility  of  her  own  dissociated  self  continuing  as  a 
persisting  personality. 

The  general  intelligence  and  culture,  however,  were  of  a  high 
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order,  although,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  certain  acquired 
dispositions — knowledge  of  French,  Latin,  shorthand,  etc., — were  at 
times  switched  off. 

Such  were  the  main  character  traits  of  the  Realist.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  reactions  of  the  two  personalities  to  one  and  the  same 
stimulus  should  be  pointed  out  before  leaving  this  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem. This  difference  was  due,  of  course,  to  the  differing  innnate 
and  acquired  dispositions  retained  and  lost  by  each.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, when  feeling  anxious  and  worried  about  some  circumstance 
the  Saint  would  react  with  depression,  a  feeling  of  helplessness,  sub- 
mission to  fate,  patience  and  recourse  for  relief  to  prayer  and  church; 
the  Realist  with  violent  anger,  defiance  and  rebellion  against  the  world, 
self-assertion  with  rejection  of  all  previous  good  resolutions  to  accept 
rules  of  conduct,  and,  as  an  outward  act  of  behavior,  perhaps,  the 
destruction  of  the  product  of  intellectual  work  that  had  involved  hours 
of  laborious  effort.^^ 

In  this  description  of  the  character  traits  of  B  IV  and  in  con- 
trasting them  with  those  of  B  I,  I  have  simply  assembled  facts  of  ob- 
servation. It  is  an  obvious  interpretation,  if  not  wholly  such  a  fact, 
that  in  the  one  phase  were  mobilized  into  a  functioning  whole  certain 
of  the  innate  and  acquired  dispositions  which  were  repressed  from 
the  other  phase;  and  that  of  these  acquired  dispositions  certain  im- 
portant ones  (sentiments)  were  the  product  of  the  social  environment. 
And  conversely  in  the  other  phase  (B  I)  were  mobilized  certain  other 
of  the  innate  and  acquired  dispositions;  and  that  of  the  latter  certain 
sentiments  were  the  product  of  an  intensive,  artificial  self-cultivation 
— artificial  in  the  sense  of  not  being  the  natural  growth  from  contact 
with  the  environment,  but  of  a  volitional  premediated  self-education. 
Of  course  some  dispositions  (innate  and  acquired)  were  common  to 
both.  In  other  worils  the  elements  of  personality  were  mobilized 
into  two  differentiated  integrateil  systems  forming  two  liiricrnit  re- 
sulting and  contrasting  characters. 

That  these  two  mobili7.ations  should  come  into  conflict  was  inevit- 
able in  view  of  the  irreconcilable  instinctive  impulses  of  their  instincts, 
sentiments  and  ideals.  As  this  antagonism  has  an  intimate  bearing 
on  the  theory  of  the  dissociation  of  the  normal  self  into  these  two 
phases,  it  needs  to  be  more  concretely  introduceil  into  the  evidence. 
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The  respective  mental  attitude  of  the  Realist  and  the  Saint 
towards  each  other,  and  of  the  former  towards  her  chara,cter  as  a 
young  girl  are  to  the  point.  Thus  the  B  IV  phase,  in  the  course 
of  the  reconstruction  of  the  complete  normal  self,  raised  intense  ob- 
jections to  being  infected  with' the  points  of  view,  the  ideals  and  the 
emotions  which  dominated  the  personality  of  B  I ;  she  equally  objected 
to  being  the  kind  of  person  she  used  to  be  as  a  girl,  before  her  eman- 
cipation after  her  mother's  death,  for  these  same  traits  were  then 
dominant,  as  we  have  seen,  although  not  in  so  exaggerated  a  form. 
It  was  this  intense  resistance,  manifested  by  angry  rebellion  and 
shrinking,  that  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  obstacle  which  I  so  long  en- 
countered in  amalgamating  the  several  personalities  into  one  whole. 
It  was  a  force  which  was  well  nigh  insuperable.  "Don't  make  me  B  I, 
Dr.  Prince,  it  is  giving  me  all  that  I  most  dread,"  she  wrote,  (p.  412). 
She  was  afraid  of  being  "infected,"  as  I  have  already  explained  in  my 
first  publication,  "with  B  I's  saintliness,"  and  all  that  it  carried  with 
itself.  It  maddened  her  to  think  she  was  that  kind  of  a  person.  So 
strong  was  the  antagonism  that  she  systematically  gave  suggestions  to 
herself  that  were  intended  to  counteract  when  hypnotized  any  sugges- 
tions that  I  might  give  to  bring  into  consciousness  the  complexes  of 
B  I  and  fuse  the  personality  (pp.  446-450,  492).  In  hypnosis,  as 
B  IVa,  all  the  concentrated  essence  of  this  antagonism  broke  out  and 
for  hours  resisted  every  suggestion  with  constantly  repeated  counter 
auto-suggestions.  It  prevented  fusion  in  that  it  induced  the  replace- 
ment of  the  hypnotic  state  by  the  waking  phase  of  B  IV,  or  inhibited 
my  suggestions.  When  at  times  I  was  in  a  measure  successful  in 
overcoming  this  antagonism  and  fusing  the  personalities,  the  B  IV 
phase,  then  recovering  memories  of  the  sentiments  and  ideals  of  her 
other  side,  became  maddened  at  the  thought  of  becoming  transformed 
into  such  a  character.  "Not  like  B  I,  not  like  BI !  Never!"  she 
exclaimed  (p.  490) . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  other  phase,  E  I,  was  equally  antagonistic 
to  the  B  IV  side.  When  this  phase  learned  what  sort  of  ideas  ruled 
her  in  the  B  IV  phase  she  was  inexpressibly  ashamed,  humiliated, 
frightened,  and  begged  forgiveness.  She  repented  in  sack-cloth  and 
ashes.  These  ideas  shocked  her  saintly  conceptions  and  were  intol- 
lerable  (pp.  407-409,  415).  Submissive  though  she  was,  the  one 
thing  she  could  not  accept  was  to  be  like  B  IV  or  Sally. 

These  observations  would  seem  to  permit  of  only  one  interpre- 
tation, namely  that  the  traits  that  characterized  the  B  IV  phase  rep- 
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rsented  those  elements  of  the  original  personality  which  were  incom- 
patible with  the  cultivated  saintly  and  divinity  sentiments  and  their 
settings  and  had  been  repressed  and  dissociated.  These  elements 
included  certain  innate  dispositions,  such  as  anger  and  self-assertion; 
and  certain  acquired  dispositions  such  as  the  conception  of  self  in 
relation  to  the  realities  of  society  and  a  clear  and  realistic  under- 
standing of  the  outer  world.  In  a  sense  the  phase  as  a  whole  com- 
prised a  side  to  the  original  character.  This  latter  point  of  view 
would  not  imply  that  on  the  one  side  Miss  Beauchamp  was  bad  temper- 
ed and  self-assertive  and  dominating,  but  only  that  anger  and  self-asser- 
tion are  two  instincts  inborn  and  inherent  in  every  personality  and 
potentially  capable  of  being  aroused  and  also  of  being  repressed.  In 
this  case  they  were  temporarily  excluded  by  repression  from  the 
original  personality  as  active  instincts.  The  acquired  dispositions  like- 
wise were  a  side  of  the  original  character  in  that  they  were  acquired  by 
experiences  involving  contact  with  the  social  world  of  realities  dur- 
ing that  happy  period  following  her  mother's  death,  after  her  elope- 
ment, when  she  was  following  the  congenial  occupation  of  a  nurse. 
But  when  following  the  catastrophe  of  1893  the  personality  reverted 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  that  "dreamy  and  visionary"  period  ot 
girlhood,  when  she  saw  things  "rather  through  her  own  thought  than 
clearly  and  truly,"  and  it  made  "no  difference  that  the  facts  were  all 
against  her,"  this  acquired  realistic  conception  of  the  world  became 
incompatible  with  the  idealistic  sentiments. of  B  I  and  was  necessarily 
repressed.  Otherwise  there  could  have  been  no  reversion  to  and 
resurrection  of  those  ideals. 

That  the  Saint  and  the  Realist  were  thus  varying  composites  of 
the  dements  of  personality  derives  considerable  support  from  another 
set  of  phenomena. 

B  I  and  B  IV  could  be,  technically  speaking,  FTypnotized,  really 
synthesized  into  a  single  personality  known  as  B  II.  It  developed 
that  B  II  was  the  whole  original  personality  called  the  "Real  Self" 
but  in  a  state  of  hypnosis.  This  self  had  complete  memory  or  knowl- 
edge of  herself  as  the  Saint  ami  the  Realist — of  herself,  I  say,  for  so 
she  considered  the  relationship  ami  so  it  w ;is.  Askcil  who  she  was  the 
reply  came, 

"I  am  myself." 

"Where  is  B  I  ?" 

"lamBI." 
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"Where  is  B  IV?" 

"I  am  B  IV.'  We  are  all  the  same  person,  only  now  I  am  my- 


self."-'' 


Now  the  points  I  want  to  bring  out  are :  first,  that  this  self  was  a 
well  balanced  and  synthesized  normal  self,  with  the  memories  of  both 
B  I  and  B  IV.  The  instinctive  disposition  of  self-assertion  was  bal- 
anced by  the  opposing  disposition  of  self-abasement,  and  so  the  self- 
regarding  sentiment  was  not  overdominated  by  either;  and  likewise 
the  anger  reaction  was  balanced  by  a  complete  and  healthy  apprecia- 
tion of  the  circumstances  of  her  situation;  the  sentiments  that  dom- 
inated B  I  were  balanced  by  an  understanding  of  realities;  the  mem- 
ories of  B  I  were  balanced  by  the  memories  of  B  IV;  the  points  of 
view  of  one  were  balanced  by  the  points  of  view  of  the  other;  and 
the  emotionability  of  both  were  restrained  by  a  rational  understand- 
ing of  ideals  and  the  environment. 

That  this  self  was  a  synthesis  of  many  of  the  elements  of  each 
(memories,  instincts,  etc.),  was  an  obvious  fact;  and  that  it  was 
a  complete  synthesis  was  a  logical  interpretation. 

The  second  point  is  that  this  self  was  clearly  conscious,  fully  re- 
alized that  sometimes  she  waked  up  as  B  IV,  meaning  that  then  she 
became  "rattled"  and  said  and  did  all  sorts  of  "mad  things,"  prevari- 
cated and  fibbed,  etc. ;  and  that  sometimes  she  waked  up  as  B  I,  when 
she  was  morbid,  nervous  and  not  herself.  But  nevertheless  they  were 
all  herself,  though  she  exhibited  different  traits  at  different  times  cor- 
responding to  the  phases,  and  consequently  she  used  the  personal  pro- 
noun, "I,"  in  speaking  of  herself  in  each  phase.  In  accord  with  this 
conception  of  the  phases  she  explained  that,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  after 
the  hospital  episode  she  had  simply  changed  in  character  and  that  the 
result  of  the  change  was  that  character  known  as  B  I.  As  to  B  IV, 
it  seemed  to  her  that  in  this  phase  she  became,  for  some  obscure  reason, 
"rattled"  and  was  dominated  by  the  traits  observed  in  herself  in  this 
character. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  other  satisfactory  interpretation  of  this 
observation  than  that  we  had  first  integrated  into  a  normal  psychic 
whole  (B  II)  two  previously  dissociated  psychic  systems  (B  I  and  B 
IV)  of  innate  and  acquired  elements  of  personality,  and  then,  on  the 
subject's  "waking  up"  this  whole  had  become  disintegrated  again  and 
its  elements  reintegrated  into  two  differing  psyschic  systems  or  wholes 

""Pp.  273  and  520. 
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(capable  of  alternating  with  one  another)    producing  two   different 
characters  out  of  the  sum  total  of  one  original  personality. 

2.  The  Genesis  of  the  Realist 

There  remains  the  question,  what  forces  induced  on  June  7,  1899, 
the  first  integration  of  the  dissociated  elements  found  in  the  B  IV 
system  and  the  emergence  of  this  system  into  consciousness,  i.  e.,  its 
substitution  for  the  B  I  system. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  occurred  six  years  after  the 
original  normal  personality.  Miss  Beauchamp,  had  been  transformed 
by  the  shock  of  1893  to  B  I  the  Saint.  The  Realist,  B  IV,  therefore 
emerged  and  displaced,  not  the  normal  self,  but  B  I,  a  self  from  which 
many  innate  and  acquired  dispositions  had  been  repressed.  Further- 
more, B  I  had  just  passed  through  and  was  still  under  the  influence 
of  a  tremendous  emotional  experience.  She  was  still  further  disso- 
ciated at  the  moment  and  in  a  sort  of  quasi-delirious  or  so-called  "twi- 
light" state,  like  a  "shell-shocked"  soldier. 

In  such  disintegrated  states  we  know  from  experience  that  sub- 
conscious ideas  and  systems  of  ideas  (i.  e.  organized  innate  and  ac- 
quired dispositions)  more  readily  are  excited  and  take  on  autonomous 
independent  activity  and,  in  so  doing,  their  emotional  impulses  in 
turn  repress,  or  otherwise  disturb,  any  conflicting  conscious  processes 
functioning  at  the  moment.  And  amongst  these  phenomena  of  conflict 
are  the  displacement  of  the  latter  and  the  substitution  of  the  previously 
dormant  and  conflicting  dispositions  which  then  emerge  into  conscious- 
ness. This  phenomenon  is  observed  when  such  dispositions  are 
"struck"  by  any  stimulus  which  excites  their  emotional  constituent. 

This  psychological  principle,  demonstrated  by  experimental  ob- 
servation on  dissociated  states,  is  a  very  important  one.  If  space 
permitted  I  could  cite  numerous  examples  drawn  from  clinical  and 
experimental  observations'^'  and  covering  a  variety  of  conditions — 
hypnotic  suggestion,  psychopathic  states,  dream  complexes,  multiple 
personality,  etc.  This  phenomenon  is  something  more  than  the  mere 
"blocking"  of  thought,  the  inhibition  of  the  processes  of  associative 
memory,  for  a  recognition  of  which  we  arc  indebted  to  I'Veuil.  And 
it  is  quite  different  from  the  "compromise,"  "conversion,"  and  other 
alleged  phenomena  of  conflict  of  the  Freuilian  psychology.  It  is  rath- 
er the  displacement  in  mass  of  a  system  of  innate  and  acquired  disposi- 

"My  oriKinal  inaniiiirript  riled  a  number  of  such  obBcrvations  illustrating  the  vari- 
ou«  tyfici  of  thi<  plinioinrnon. 
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tions  by  another  system  by  the  force  of  its  antagonistic  emotional 
impulses,  and  the  substitution  in  consciousness  of  the  latter.  A  hyp- 
notic consciousness  may  by  such  forces  be  replaced  by  the  waking  per- 
sonal consciousness  or  by  another  hypnotic  one,  and  vice  versa;  one 
psychopathic  state  may  be  replaced  by  another;  the  personal  con- 
sciousness^ may  be  replaced  by  a  psychopathic  or  disintegrated  one. 
In  such  displacements  and  substitutions  there  may  be  and  often  is 
amnesia  in  one  state  for  all  the  experiences  belonging  to  the  displaced 
state,  as  when,  to  take  a  simple  illustration,  one  hypnotic  state  is  re- 
placed by  another  or  the  waking  state.  In  more  complex  conditions 
there  may  be  a  disintegration  of  the  normal  personality  of  such  a 
kind  that  one  or  more  emotional  instincts  and  sentiments  and  other 
acquired  dispositions,  even  that  of  the  conception  of  self,  may  be  dis- 
placed and  suppressed,  with  the  substitution  of  their  antagonists. 
There  thus  results  a  splitting  and  reintegration  of  the  elements  of 
personality — alteration  of  character.  In  all  such  instances  some 
antagonistic  but  dormant  sentiment  is  "struck"  by  the  stimulus  and 
awakened,  and  the  awakening  brings  into  being  the  whole  system  with 
which  it  is  integrated.  From  one  point  of  view  such  reactions  are 
often,  not  always,  defense  reactions,"  but  this  is  not  an  explanation  of 
the  How,  but  only  of  the  Why. 

By  the  technique  of  so-called  "tapping"  the  subconscious,  (auto- 
matic writing,  speech,  etc.),  in  favorable  subjects,  the  precise  antagon- 
istic and  resisting  sentiment  that  has  been  struck  can  be  reached  and 
identified.  The  whole  process  can  then  be  brought  to  light  and  the 
Why  disclosed.  Thus  in  such  cases  we  are  not  limited  to  inferring 
that  the  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  resistance  of  subconscious  conflict- 
ing ideas,  but,  by  this  tapping  of  the  subconscious,  we  can  actually 
obtain  direct  evidence  of  and  identify  the  specific  subconscious  ideas 
and  impulses  which  did  the  resisting  and  caused  the  phenomena." 

"Many  writers  seem  to  be  satisfied  that  they  have  reached  a  complete  solution  of  a 
phenomenon  by  calling  it  a  "defense"  reaction.  This  may  explain  the  motive  but  in  no 
way  the  mechanism.  Pretty  nearly  everything  that  involves  resistance  may,  from  one 
point  of  view,  be  called  a  defense  against  something,  but  the  mechanisms  of  the  be- 
havior in  defense  may  be  widely  different.  From  another  point  of  view  they  are  not 
defenses  but  the  awakening  of  stronger  impulses  (desires?)  for  the  gratification  of 
something  else.  The  awakening  of  subconscious  Sally's  impulses  to  play  may  be  called 
a  defense  against  the  boredom  of  Miss  Beauchamp's  religious  sentiments,  but  it  was 
also  the  awakening  of  the  urge  of  joyous  emotions  for  their  own  gratification. 

*'The  phenomena  of  conflicts  of  the  kind  I  am  now  dealing  with  are  not  always  dis- 
placement and  substitution.  I  have  literally,  without  exaggeration,  in  the  course  of 
an  intensive  study  of  the  subconscious  covering  many  years,  made  countless  observa- 
tions on  the  influence  of  the  subconscious  upon  the  waking  consciousness  and  upon 
other  subconscious  processes.  In  the  pages  of  the  study  of  Miss  Beauchamp  already 
published  will  be  found  numerous  examples  of  subconscious  conflicts  of  this  kind.    The 
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Finally,  I  may  say  the  demonstration  of  this  principle  of  the  dis- 
placement of  one  constellated  system  by  another  which  puts  up  the 
resistance  was  time  and  again  obtained  in  this  case  of  Miss  Beau- 
champ  by  the  behavior  of  the  very  systems  we  are  investigating.  Thus 
when  the  antagonism  between  the  personalities  was  most  intense  and 
ideas  pertaining  to  the  personality  of  B  I,  but  objected  to  by,  the  other 
two  personalities,  were  suggested  to  the  normal  state  in  hypnosis, 
B  II,  immediately  the  latter  was  displaced  and  replaced  by  B  IVa 
(pp.  450  and  503),  Likewise  similar  intolerable  suggestions  to  B 
IVa  resulted  in  a  displacement  of  this  hypnotic  state  by  the  waking 
personality,  B  IV  (p.  494).  Expressed  in  other  words,  the  con- 
stellated systems  which  offered  the  resistance  to  the  suggested  ideas 
replaced,  by  conflict,  the  systems  to  which  the  suggestions  were  given. 
This  is  a  common  experience  in  giving  unacceptable  suggestions  to 
hypnotized  persons. 

In  other  and  numerous  instances,  when  there  was  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  intelligence  in  being  at  the  time  to  the  awakening 
(through  suggestion)  of  constellated  complexes  (conserved  in  the  un- 
conscious) which  belonged  to  one  of  the  dormant  personalities,  it  was 
then  very  difficult  to  awaken  this  dormant  personality;    that  is,  to 

resulting  phenomena  by  which  they  have  been  revealed  have  been  aboulia,  hallucina- 
tions, inhibitions,  and  abolition  of  consciousness,  emotion,  mistakes  and  falsifications 
of  speech,  writing,  visual  perceptions  and  hearing,  amnesia,  motor  acts,  etc. 

When  the  subconscious  elements  become  constellated  into  a  personal  self,  possess- 
ing a  self-consciousness,  and  the  faculties  of  willing,  wishing  and  expressing  itself  in 
muscular  acts,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  dissociated  personalities  (e.  g..  Miss  Heau- 
champ,  C.  N.,  M.  R.,  and  B.  C.  A.),  the  subconscious  factors  become  more  complex  and 
the  phenomena  of  resistance  and  conflict  become  multiform  and  take  on  a  more  voli- 
tional, purposive,  and  intellectual  character.  The  principle,  however,  is  the  same. 
There  is  a  conflict  between  the  personal  consciousness  and  a  subconscious  complex. 
The  fact  that  the  subconscious  complex  belongs  to  a  higlily  consti'llatod  sulKonscious 
system,  capable  of  in<lependcnt  thinking,  willing,  and  action,  and  of  intending  tlic  con- 
sequences of  a  conflict  with  the  princii)al  consciousness,  gives  a  more  purposive  and 
often  more'  clal)orate  character  to  the  resulting  phenomena.  For  this  reason  they 
often  have  a  dramatic  aspect  which  withdraws  attention  from  the  psychological  mech- 
anism underlying  them.  In  principle  these  phenomena  produced  by  a  constellated  sub- 
conscious self,  do  not  differ  from  those  produced  by  simi)lcr  subconscious  coini)lexes  in 
less  complicated  pathological  conditions  and  everyday  life.  Cases  of  multiple  i)erson- 
•lity  arc  often,  therefore,  peculiarly  fitted  for  experimental  investigation  of  the  intlu- 
ence  of  subconscious  complexes  upon  the  personal  consciousness,  as  we  are  able  in 
these  cases  by  technical  procedures  to  disc<»vcr  and  i<lentify  the  i)rocise  subconscious 
processes  (motives,  volitions,  etc.)  which  have  delerniined  the  (listinl)ances  ol"  the  per- 
•onml  self.  I  will  recall  here,  as  a  few  instances,  the  following  observations  in  the  case 
of  Miss  Hcauchamp: 

First,  the  occasions  when  in  consenuence  of  a  suggestion  to  the  hypnotized  per- 
•onality  meeting  mtintance  from  the  subconscious  self  there  resulted  an  inhibition  or 
blocking  of  thought  (pp.  27s.  .V'.  457,) • 

Second,  the  occanions  when  a  similar  resistance  resulted  in  false  hearing,  e.  g., 
the  words  "badly"  and  "H  I"  being  heard  an  "beautifully"  ami  "M  IV"  resi)ectively  (pp. 
3ai,  41^1,  4qf7)  :  or  in  word  «lrafncf»i  (pp.  -^57)- 

Third,  the  ocraiticms  when  the  hypnc)ti7.e(l  personality  became  ditinl)  niuler  similar 
condiii(«n*   (|»p    27.S.  5.^7' 
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change  one  personality  to  another.     This  in  principle  is  the  same 
as  the  common  resistance  to  hypnotism. 

After  this  digression  let  us  return  to  the  birth  of  B  IV,  The 
Realist.  We  left  B  I  in  a  "rattled"  dissociated,  semi-delusional 
state  while  I  was  interviewing  her.  She  was  still,  as  I  have  said, 
under  the  influence  of  a  tremendous  emotional  experience.  Now,  as 
I  interpret  the  succeeding  phenomena,  the  memories  of  that  experience 
acted  as  a  stimulus  and  "struck"  the  complex  of  "realistic"  dispositions 
(acquired  by  contact  with  the  social  world  of  realities)"  and  instincts 
which  had  been  integrated  in  the  normal  personality  in  1893,  but  be- 
ing incompatible  with  the  resurrected  religious  sentiments  and  innate 
dispositions  of  the  altered  personality  (B  I)  had  been  suppressed  and 
had  lain  dormant.  They,  nevertheless,  were  linked  in  associative 
experience  and  were  struck  as  associative  unconscious  memories. 
These  dispositions  now  excited  came  to  life,  and  by  the  force  of  their 
emotions  repressed  in  turn  the  complexes  of  the  B  I  personality  with 
which  they  were  incompatible  and  in  conflict.  It  was  a  veritable  de- 
Fourth,  the  occasions  when  the  subconscious  personality  spoke  automatically  (pp. 
I57>  275,  459,  501)  in  opposition  to  a  suggested  idea  are  examples  of  the  same  kind  of 
resistance  and  reaction  to  a  suggested  idea,  although  the  expression  of  the  reaction  in 
the  form  of  volitional  speech  involves  more  complicated  processes. 

Fifth,  falsifications  of  writing  were  frequently  observed  in  Miss  Beauchamp's  let- 
ters, produced  by  purposive  interference  by  the  subconscious  self.  One  of  the  more 
elaborate  of  these  was  a  letter  in  which  the  letters  of  every  word  were  misplaced  (p. 
205).  The  fact  that  this  letter  is  a  product  of  intelligent  subconscious  thought  does 
not  in  any  way  controvert  the  principle. 

Sixth,  negative  and  positive  hallucinations  and  auditory  hallucinations  were  very 
common  (pp.  190.  440,  483,  484,  486,  507,  210,  538,  539,  561).  One  of  the  most  elaborate 
of  these  was  an  hallucinatory  letter  which  the  subject  read  on  a  blank  sheet  of  paper 
(index  and  pp.  283-5). 

Seventh,  aboulia  (pp.  120,  469),  falsification  of  vision  (pp.  432-3)  and  purposive  mo- 
tor acts  (p.  157). 

Eighth,  displacement  and  substitution  were  common  phenomena. 

Many  of  these,  and  other  phenomena,  could  be  shown  to  be  due  to  the  volitional 
action  of  an  integrated  subconscious  self  upon  the  personal  consciousness.  The  former 
was  constantly  in  conflict  with  the  latter  and  expressed  this  conflict  in  such  purposive 
phenomena.  On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  most  marked  examples  of  these  conflicts 
were  seen  in  the  resistance  to  suggestions  which  were  met  with,  not  from  a  subcon- 
scious self  (Sally),  but  from  ideas  which  had  belonged  to  the  consciousness  of  the  per- 
sonality B  IV,  and  conserved  as  dispositions  in  the  unconscious.  These  resistances 
offered  some  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  dissociated  person- 
ality and  the  cure  of  the  case.  Thus,  even  when  B  IV  desired  to  be  hypnotized  for 
therapeutic  purposes,  the  previous  auto-suggestion  which  she  had  given  herself,  to  the 
effect  that  no  suggestions  should  affect  her,  came  at  once  into  conflict  with  my  thera- 
peutic suggestions  and  counteracted  them.  Owing  to  this  antagonism  at  these  times  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  hypnotize  her,  i.  e.,  to  change  the  mental  synthesis,  and  every 
suggestion  was  counteracted  and  inhibited   (pp.  447,  450). 

Although  I  have  cited  examples  from  only  one  case  they  are  not  unique  for  I  have 
observed  a  large  number  of  identical  phenomena  in  other  cases,  notably  B.  C.  A.,  C.  N., 
and  M.  R.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  pursue  such  observations  further.  It  is 
obvious,  I  think,  that  the  principle  has  been  sufficiently  well  established. 

^^See  p.  128,  above. 
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fense  reaction  against  the  emotions  awakened  by  the  memories  and 
vision  of  the  original  "shock"  (1893),  ^^*^  which  now,  once  more, 
swayed  B  I  with  overwhelming  and  painful  force.  Thus  the  com- 
plexes of  B  I,  the  Saint,  were  displaced  and  those  characterizing  the 
phase  B  IV,  the  Realist,  were  substituted. 

This  displacement  and  substitution  was  made  easy  because  of 
the  dissociated  condition  in  which  B  I  was  at  the  time,  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  emphasized  the  latter  in  some  detail. 

Is  it  mere  assumption  to  postulate  a  conflict  between  the  dissoci- 
ated "realistic"  dispositions  (conceptions)  and  the  sentiments  of  B  I? 
This  doubt  is  disposed  of  by  the  continual,  actual  and  observed  con- 
flicts between  these  sentiments,  conceptions,  etc.  These  have  already 
been  described.      (See  p.  127  above). 

Furthermore,  corroboration  is  found  in  the  following  observation 
which  was,  in  principle,  a  repetition  of  th«  episode  which  first  resur- 
rected the  B  IV  complexes.  As  a  reaction  to  a  proposition  of  mine 
which  recalled  the  hospital  episode,  B  I  fell  into  a  state  of  revery,  so 
deep  that  she  did  not  seem  to  hear  my  voice.  Her  mind  had  become 
occupied  with  memories  of  that  experience  and  of  the  sentiments,  etc., 
held  by  herself  as  B  IV.  Suddenly  the  BI  phase  was  displaced  and 
B  IV  phase  took  its  place."  This  was  not  an  isolated  occurrence.  In 
the  innumerable  alterations  of  phases  that  took  place  it  was  possible 
to  detect  in  many  of  them  that  the  change  was  effected  by  the  stimu- 
lation of  a  conflicting  complex.  The  same  was  true  of  many  of  the 
alterations  with  "Sally."  Of  course  it  was  not  possible  to  follow  the 
psychological  factors  in  all  the  constant  shiftings  of  personalities. 

This  interpretation  or  theory  of  dissociated  personalities — for 
after  all  every  intrepretation  is  a  theory"" — is  opposed  to  present  day 
attempts  of  a  monistic  psychology  to  refer  the  phenomena  of  the 
psychoses  to  a  single  subconscious  motive,  a  wish,  whether  sexual  or 
one  to  "escape  from  reality"  (so  called  defense  reaction)  or  some 
Other,  and  which  would  only  use  organized  complexes  of  innate  and  ac- 
quired dispositions  to  effect  a  philosophic  purpose.  Such  uncon- 
scious wishes,  if  existent,  may  have  been  determinants  in  the  struc- 
tural  development   of   such   complexes,    but    these   complexes,    once 

"P  249. 
Any  one  who  attempt*  to  nonttilate  an   intcrprctatinn  as  a  demonstrated   fact 
f|ir»u.  iJ.'.i  He  ffiiK  a  mind  mrapahfe  of  diHtinKninhiiiK  hctwccn  theory  and  fact  and  one 
lh;t'  If*  him  tnilh  an  an  ohncrvcr  and  intcri)rcttT.     Uii fortunately  we  have  too 

THif  :  1'-%  of  thi<i  kin<l  of  invrstiKator  of  |)Ny(  lioloKical  i)r()l)lonis. 
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formed,  act  as  dynamic  psychic  wholes,  en  masse,  according  to  their 
aims  and  the  ends  they  seek.  In  this  respect  they  are  mass  reactions. 
Of  course  in  them  there  may  be  and  usually  are  paramount  forces  of 
instinctive  and  acquired  dispositions  corresponding  to  wishes,  fears, 
ideals,  etc.  Every  sentiment  is  organized  in  a  larger  setting  of  dis- 
positions (experiences)  possessing  a  variety  of  dynamic  tendencies 
which  will  take  part  in  determining  the  direction  which  the  impulsive 
drive  of  the  sentiment  will  take;  or  the  direction  may  be  a  resultant 
of  all  the  forces.  Perhaps  a  good  analogy  is  one  of  the  late  alliances 
between  nations.  The  most  powerful  (Germany)  may  be  the  dom- 
inating power,  but  the  wills  of  the  others  (Austria,  Bulgaria,  etc.), 
will  modify  and  perhaps  even  overrule  the  former;  or  the  final  action 
of  the  alliance  may  be  a  compromise,  i.  e.,  resultant  of  all  the  wills. 
In  the  alliance  of  the  psychological  dispositions,  the  conception  of  a 
primitive  unconscious  sexual  or  other  desire,  sitting  apart  and  under- 
neath, as  an  "anima"  or  an  "animus"  (as  Tristam  Shandy's  father 
would  have  said)  "taking  up  her  residence,  and  sitting  dabbling,  like  a 
tadpole,  all  day  long,  both  summer  and  winter,"  in  an  unconscious 
puddle,  or  like  Descartes'  soul  in  the  pineal  gland,  pulling  the  wires 
and  directing  the  dynamic  forces  of  organized  systems  constituting  per- 
sonality, both  "shocks  the  imagination"  and  is,  to  my  mind,  untenable. 
The  present  day  tendency  to  find  a  quasi-philosophic  single  principle 
to  explain  the  complex  psychological  phenomena  of  personality,  a  sort 
of  psychological  monism,  is  not  only  fallacious  but  is  bound  to  re- 
move psychology  from  the  field  of  science.  Psychology  deals  with 
concrete  phenomena  which  are  the  resultants  of  a  complexity  of  forces 
driving  in  different  directions.  The  law  of  the  final  drive  is  more 
comparable  to  the  physical  law  of  the  "resultant  of  forces." 

EPILOGUE 

I  have  frequently  been  asked  what  was  the  final  outcome  of  this 
case.  Did  Miss  Beauchamp  remain  well,  a  complete,  united,  normal 
personality?  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  answer  that  question  in  the 
afiirmative.  In  my  account  of  the  case  I  cautiously  left  the  question  in 
doubt,  not  knowing  whether  her  reintegration  would  prove  stable  and 
withstand  the  stress  and  strain  of  life.  But  it  proved  durable,  and 
Miss  Beauchamp  not  only  has  remained  well,  but,  like  the  traditional 
princess  in  the  fairy  story,  soon  married  and  "lived  happily  ever  after- 
ward." 
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OF  all  the  remarkable  cases  of  nervous  disorder  which  came 
under  my  care  during  the  late  war  I  select  for  description 
here  four  which  seem  to  be  properly  classifiable  as  cases  of 
regression.  I  desire  to  put  these  on  record,  because,  among 
all  the  wealth  of  cases  presenting  an  immense  variety  of  combinations 
of  symptoms  and  conditions,  these  cases,  in  which  the  dominant  feature, 
is  regression  to  early  childhood,  seem  to  have  been  comparatively  rare, 
and  the  nature  of  the  condition  and  of  the  processes  involved  in  its 
onset  remain  to  my  mind  obscure  and  deserving  of  further  discussion. 
I  use  the  term  "regression"  in  a  purely,  descriptive  sense,  without 
meaning  to  imply  any  theory  of  the  process  or  condition.  I  have  been 
told  that  it  is  improper  to  use  the  word  in  this  fashion,  because  the 
Freudians  have  annexed  it  for  their  exclusive  use.  I  cannot  assent  to 
such  surrender  of  the  words  of  our  language ;  for,  if  the  principle  were 
admitted,  we  should  be  deprived  of  many  useful  words  and  the  English 
tongue  would  be  seriously  impoverished.  We  should,  for  example,  have 
to  find  new  words  to  take  the  place  of  "sex"  and  "sexual,"  words 
which  the  Freudians,  as  they  so  frequently  tell  us,  use  in  a  sense  very 
different  from  that  which  centuries  of  usage  has  attached  to  them. 

Case  I.  M.  B.  An  Australian,  22  years  of  age,  a  private  in  the 
Australian  Army  Veterinary  Corps.  The  early  history  of  the  case  as 
here  presented  is  very  imperfect,  having  been  pieced  together  from  in- 
formation supplied  by  relatives  and  friends  and  from  some  scraps  of 
information  which  accompanied  him  when  he  was  sent  to  my  ward  in 
Feb.,  1918.  M.  B.  was  one  of  a  large  family  all  of  whom,  including 
both  parents,  seem  to  have  enjoyed  robust  health.  He  was  brought  up 
to  an  active  open-air  life  as  a  jockey  and  breaker  of  horses,  in  a  large 
racing  establishment,  and  seems  to  have  had  the  reputation  of  a  daring 
rough-rider.  lie  spent  some  months  at  the  front  and,  after  a  heavy 
bombardment  of  the  area  in  which  he  was  stationcil,  was  admitteii  to 
hospital  on  Nov.  22,  19 17,  with  complete  loss  of  speech  or  "nuitism." 
In  hospital  he  quickly  recovered  power  of  whispering,  but  aphonia 
remained  complete.  I  Ic  stated  that  he  had  been  on  active  service  in 
France  since  Nov.,  19 16.     He  was  sent  to  a  neurological  hospital  in 
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the  London  area,  which  furnished  the  following  notes — "Patient  mute 
- — cured  in  3  minutes  by  faradic  suggestion  on  Dec.  8.  On  Jan.  7 
appendectomy  for  acute  appendicitis — good  result."  In  January  of 
19 1 8  occurred  a  series  of  severe  air  raids  over  London,  and  it  seems 
that  bombs  fell  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hospital  in  which  M.  B. 
was  a  patient.  The  War  Office  ordered  all  functional  nerve  cases  to 
be  evacuated  from  the  London  area  to  the  provinces,  I  received  some 
fifty  of  these  cases  and  was  compelled  to  allow  some  of  them  to  go 
temporarily  to  the  ordinary  medical  wards.  Among  these  was  \L  B. 
Before  his  removal  from  London  he  had  so  far  recovered  from  his 
operation  and  his  nervous  shock  that  he  was  permitted  to  go  about 
London  on  the  omnibuses,  seeing  the  sights  in  the  company  of  his 
brother  G.  B.,  who  reported  that,  but  for  his  stutter,  NL  B.  seemed 
perfectly  normal  at  this  time  and  showed  no  nervousness  even  in  the 
busy  traffic  of  the  London  streets. 

On  the  day  after  admission  I  saw  M.  B.,  but  had  time  only  for  a 
casual  inspection.  I  noted  that  he  spoke  with  a  severe  stutter  and 
showed  some  tremor  of  the  limbs.  Otherwise  he  behaved  normally. 
During  the  second  night  in  this  ward  he  was  reported  to  have  become 
excited  and  frightened,  thinking  some  one  was  "after"  him,  and  for 
some  time  it  was  difficult  to  restrain  him  from  leaping  out  of  bed.  On 
the  following  day  he  was  transferred  to  my  ward. "  The  transfer  is 
said  to  have  excited  him,  and  he  was  startled  by  the  noise  of  some 
falling  object.  When  I  saw  him  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  ward 
he  was  in  a  completely  childish  condition.  He  sat  in  bed  alert  and 
lively,  like  a  young  child  taking  a  keen  interest  in  new  surroundings. 
He  childishly  displayed  his  few  bits  of  property  and  pointed  in- 
quiringly towards  various  objects.  He  showed  no  trace  of  comprehen- 
sion of  spoken  or  written  language  and  uttered  no  sounds  other  than 
"Oh  sis — sis — sis" ;  this  was  frequently  repeated  and  used  partly  as  an 
emotional  expression  partly  to  call  our  attention  to  the  objects  of  his 
curiosity.  Given  a  pencil  he  made  no  attempt  to  write ;  and  he  seemed 
to  have  little  or  no  understanding  of  the  use  of  ordinary  objects  and 
utensils,  most  of  which  he  examined  with  mingled  expressions  of  curi- 
osity and  timidity. 

All  his  motor  functions  seemed  to  be  intact,  save  that  when  put  on 
his  feet  he  walked  jerkily,  with  short  hurried  steps,  the  feet  planted 
widely  apart.  As  soon  as  allowed  to  do  so,  he  slipped  down  upon  the 
floor  and  crawled  about  on  his  buttocks  with  the  aid  of  his  hand,  as 
some  young  children  prefer  to  crawl.  This  peculiarly  childish  gait  and 
preference  for  crawling  to  walking  persisted  for  many  weeks. 
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He  could  not  easily  be  induced  to  obey  simple  commands  con- 
veyed by  gesture,  such  as  to  put  out  the  tongue,  seeming  to  fail  to  grasp 
the  nature  of  the  command.  He  displayed  no  interest  in  letters  and 
photographs  of  his  relatives  and  friends  which  we  found  in  his  pockets. 
He  could  not  or  would  not  feed  himself,  and  was  fed  with  a  spoon  by 
the  nurse,  who,  he  insisted  by  gesture,  had  to  taste  each  spoonful  before 
he  would  take  it, , quite  in  the  manner  of  some  "spoilt"  infants.  He 
played  in  a  childish  manner  with  various  objects,  making  toys  of  them, 
and  he  quickly  adopted  and  became  very  devoted  to  a  small  doll  kept 
as  a  mascot  by  a  neighbor  in  the  ward.  Physical  examination  showed 
no  abnormality  beyond  the  scar  of  the  appendectomy  operation,  and 
ocasional  slight  tremor  of  all  limbs.  The  expression  of  his  face  con- 
sistently conformed  to  the  rest  of  his  behaviour.  It  seemed  at  this 
time  as  though  he  had  completely  lost  all  the  knowledge,  understand- 
ing and  motor  facilities  that  he  had  acquired  since  the  age  of  some 
12  or  18  months;  and  that  he  had  reverted  to  the  mode  of  life,  bodily 
and  mental,  which  is  normal  to  a  child  of  some  fifteen  months  of  age. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  it  appeared  that  this  summary  state- 
ment of  the  conditions  was  not  quite  correct.  There  were  a  very  few 
facilities  and  memories  which  were  not  entirely  in  abeyance.  When 
offered  a  lighted  cigarette  he  smoked  it  forthwith,  and  then  stuck  it, 
still  glowing,  behind  his  ear.  Subsequently,  he  would  light  cigarettes 
and  then  throw  the  burning  match  upon  the  bed  or  the  floor  in  perfect 
recklessness.  A  patient  who  had  command  of  Hnger-languagc  engaged 
him  in  conversation.  M.  B.  showed  some  slight  comprehension  and 
some  slight  facility  in  the  use  of  finger-speech,  and  by  this  means  a 
few  statements  about  the  persons  whose  photographs  he  carried  were 
elicited.  But  he  showed  no  sustained  interest,  his  statements  were 
fragmentary  and  random,  and  after  the  first  few  days  he  ceased  to 
respond  at  all. 

He  was  shown  a  picture  of  a  stceplc-chase;  whereupon  he  became 
very  excited  and  animated,  straddlcil  acrt)ss  a  cliair  aiui  made  as 
though  riding  a  horse-race,  ami  then  by  gesture  and  the  help  of  various 
small  objects  gave  a  vivid  ilescription  of  a  steeple-chase  upon  a  mini- 
ature course  indicated  on  the  floor.  Afterwards  pictures  of  horses 
would  always  excite  him  and  often  would  provoke  a  repetition  of  this 
pantomine. 

Some  weeks  later  when  he  had  made  some  progress,  but  still 
walked  like  a  young  chihl,  he  was  taken  to  look  on  at  a  swimming 
bath.     Me  stripped  off  his  clothes,  dived  in  and  swam  like  an  expert. 
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These  four  indications  of  retained  facilities  were,  so  far  as  I  could 
ascertain,  the  only  exceptions  to  the  general  loss  of  all  mental  and  bod- 
ily facilities  acquired  after  the  age  of  some  fifteen  months. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  subsequent  to  his  admission  to  my 
ward,  he  showed  other  childish  traits,  of  which  the  following  seem 
worthy  of  notice.  He  slept  soundly  at  night  and  during  the  day  would 
pass  quickly,  almost  suddenly,  from  animation  to  deep  sleep.  He  wept 
like  an  infant,  when  a  nurse  accidentally  stepped  on  one  of  his  pictures 
of  horses,  and  upon  other  similar  occasions.  He  was  sometimes  play- 
fully mischievous.  His  digestion  was  easily  upset;  and  if  he  took 
other  food  than  milk,  broth  and  slops,  he  would  complain  of  pain  in 
the  belly,  suffer  from  wind,  and  would  curl  up  in  bed.  He  was  very 
easily  frightened.  He  shrank  in  fear  from  dogs,  all  furs,  a  negro 
patient,  the  stuffed  head  of  a  stag,  and  from  all  sudden  noises  and 
all  loud  noises  the  cause  of  which  was  not  obvious.  This  timidity  was 
the  main  obstacle  to  progress;  for  on  each  occasion  of  being  frightened 
he  relapsed  to  his  completely  childish  condition  and  had  to  begin  grow- 
ing up  afresh. 

He  quickly  made  friends  and  became  a  universal  pet  in  the  ward. 
One  man  patiently  taught  him  to  spell  out  a  few  words  on  a  typewriter. 
He  was  induced  to  draw  with  a  pencil,  and  began  to  copy  pictures  in 
the  crude  style  of  a  child  of  5  or  6  years.  He  acquired  great  facility 
in  describing  small  events  of  his  daily  life  in  gesture  language.  By 
March  5  he  was  using  a  few  vocal  sounds  to  aid  his  gestures  and  had 
progressed  a  little  in  many  other  ways.  For  example,  he  had  ceased 
to  crawl  on  the  floor,  though  his  gait  was  still  that  of  an  infant  just 
learning  to  walk.  He  hummed  fragments  of  melodies  as  he  toddled 
about  the  ward.  On  seeing  a  picture  of  dogs  and  sheep,  he  grew  very 
excited  and  described  by  gesture  and  with  loud  whistles  how  he  had 
driven  sheep.  In  his  vocal  utterances,  which  by  the  beginning  of 
April  were  varied,  I  seemed  to  detect  vague  adumbrations  of  appropri- 
ate phrases  occasionally.  On  April  6  he  was  frightened  by  the  rumbling 
noise  of  beds  being  moved  in  the  ward  above  him  and  promptly  re- 
lapsed to  complete  mutism  and  crawling,  with  loss  of  all  his  gains. 

After  such  relapses  his  progress  was  usually  more  rapid  than 
before,  i.  e.,  he  quickly  regained  most  of  what  he  had  lost  In  the  re- 
lapse. In  May  he  began  to  use  certain  self-chosen  vocal  sounds  as 
names  for  familiar  persons  and  objects.  He  took  a  keen  Interest  in 
childish  pictures,  showing  by  gesture  recognition  of  animals  and  other 
■common  objects  depicted.     He  busied  himself  In  the  kitchen,  helping 
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to  wash  up  and  so  forth.  He  learnt  some  basket  making  and  em- 
broidery and  worked  keenly  at  these  occupations.  One  day  he  wrote 
*'Mick"  (his  own  nickname)  spontaneously.  About  this  time  he 
showed  new  evidence  of  being  on  the  way  to  grow  up,  by  trying  slyly 
to  kiss  some  of  the  nurses. 

During  this  period  I  made  several  attempts  to  change  his  condi- 
tion by  inducing  hypnosis  and  by  narcotisation  with  ether.  The  hyp- 
notic procedures  succeeded  only  in  inducing  repose  and  a  somnolent 
condition,  without  further  change ;  and  etherisation  was  no  more 
successful,  though  he  took  the  ether  well  and  had  a  tooth  removed 
while  under  its  influence.  In  this  case,  as  in  a  less  degree  in  the  other 
cases  described  in  this  article,  the  main  difiiculty  in  applying  any  psycho- 
therapeutic procedure  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  into  any  effective 
contact  with  the  mind  of  the  patient,  owing  to  his  failure  to  understand 
written  or  spoken  language. 

On  April  6  the  brother  with  whom  M.  B.  had  gone  about  London 
rn  January  paid  him  a  visit,  M.  B.  showed  no  clear  signs  of  recogni- 
tion, but  behaved  just  as  I  have  seen  young  children  behave  on  the 
return  after  a  long  absence  of  some  familiar  friend,  namely,  he  showed 
a  slight  shyness,  seemingly  a  pretense  of  complete  indifference,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  began  to  show  his  toys  to  his  brother  as  he  would  to 
any  friendly  stranger. 

June  13th.  After  making  considerable  progress,  working  keenly 
at  basket-weaving  and  embroidery,  using  a  few  sclf-choscn  souniis  as 
names  of  things  and  persons,  and  going  about  freely  witli  childish 
gait,  he  relapsed  with  evidences  of  pain  in  right  iliac  region  of  abdo- 
men, seemingly  quite  unable  to  walk.  A  few  days  later  his  head  began 
to  jerk  laterally  without  any  apparent  exciting  cause,  owing  to  spas- 
modic twitching  of  both  sterno-mastoid  nucleus.  The  twitch  persisted 
all  day,  ceasing  in  sleep,  but  recurring  on  wakening.  He  made  great 
efforts  to  hold  his  head  still  with  his  hamls.  A  faradlc  current ;  applied 
to  the  muscles  affected;  steadied  them  and,  though  he  was  a  little 
frightened  at  first,  as  soon  as  he  realized  the  steadying  effect  of  the 
current,  he  allowed  mc  to  push  up  the  strength  to  a  point  which  must 
have  been  painful  but  which  subdued  the  twitch. 

July  2.  After  making  good  progress,  again  relapsed  with  attack 
of  influen/.a,  on  recovery  from  which  he  was  again  quite  mute.  He  has 
learnt  to  copy  printed  words  and  numbers,  but  iloesn't  attach  any 
meaning  to  them.  I  Ic  still  could  not  use  words  in  counting,  l)ut  would 
count  a  small  number  of  articles  by  placing  them  in  pairs.    He  seemed 
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at  this  time  to  understand  in  a  very  vague  way  much  that  was  said  to 
him  or  in  his  presence. 

Shortly  after  this  time,  when  it  was  becoming  possible  to  reach  his 
mind  in  a  very  imperfect  way  by  the  aid  of  language,  he  was  removed 
from  my  care  by  the  Australian  authorities,  who  ordered  that  he 
should  be  returned  to  Australia.  He  seems  to  have  continued  to  pro- 
gress slowly  towards  recovery  of  his  adult  powers.  In  January,  19 19, 
about  a  year  after  the  outset  of  the  regression,  he  wrote  saying  that  he 
remembered  his  various  friends  in  England,  but  had  not  known  his 
relatives  on  arriving  in  Australia.  Still  later  news  seems  to  show  that 
he  has  gradually  returned  to  an  approximately  normal  condition. 

Case  2.  B.  C.  On  Dec.  31,  191 7,  a  soldier  was  brought  to  my 
ward  by  the  police,  who  had  found  him  wandering  in  a  neighboring 
small  town  unable  to  give  any  account  of  himself.  He  was  dressed  in 
regulation  khaki  uniform,  but  had  no  badge,  name,  number  or  mark 
on  his  clothing,  and  nothing  in  his  pockets  or  elsewhere  that  would 
enable  us  to  identify  him. 

He  was  a  tall,  strongly  built,  handsome  youth,  about  20  years  of 
age,  showing  no  obvious  physical  disability  or  peculiarity.  His  ex- 
pression was  placid  and  childlike.  His  manners  gentle  and  peculiarly 
engaging,  like  those  of  a  young  child.  He  gave  no  reply  to  questions, 
and  seemed  to  have  no  understanding  of  written  or  spoken  language. 
But  if  a  command,  such  as  sit  down  or  stand  up,  was  expressed  by 
gesture,  he  would  obey.  When  any  question  was  put  to  him  in  speech, 
he  usually  repeated  the  last  word,  with  a  slightly  puzzled  expression, 
and  gave  no  further  response.  When  questions  or  commands  were 
put  before  him  in  writing,  he  would  take  a  pencil  and  copy  the  writ- 
ten words  slowly  and  carefully  and  with  quite  remarkable  accuracy. 

Put  to  bed,  he  sat  quietly  gazing  up  obliquely,  as  though  seeing 
some  image  on  the  ceiling,  his  head  swaying  gently  from  side  to  side, 
and  the  right  hand  outstretched  towards  the  point  of  fixation  on 
the  ceiling,  the  fingers  gently  moving  as  though  beckoning  someone. 
When  questioned  about  himself,  his  name,  his  home,  his  parents,  he 
was  apt  to  fall  again  into  this  attitude  and  would  slowly  utter  the  words 
"I  want  to  go  home,"  or  "I  wish  I  could  remember."  Sometimes 
these  phrases  were  spontaneously  uttered,  and  sometimes  as  he  uttered 
them  his  expression  became  one  of  childish  distress  and  big  tears  would 
roll  down  his  face.  He  gave  attention  readily  (unlike  M.  B.)  to  any 
remarks  or  any  object  put  before  him.  Questions  about  his  home 
seemed  to  be  vaguely  understood,  for  they  evoked  sometimes  the  emo- 
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tional  reaction  described  above;  common  objects  put  before  him  he 
would  examine  curiously.  He  failed  to  name  any  such  object  and,  if 
its  name  was  uttered,  he  would  slowly  repeat  the  word.  He  had 
some  understanding  of  the  use  of  common  objects,  but  was  defective 
in  this  respect.  He  used  a  spoon  and  fork  normally,  as  also  a  pencil, 
but,  when  given  a  box  of  matches,  he  attempted  to  strike  one  by  rub- 
bing the  wrong  end  on  the  box,  and,  after  persisting  in  this  attempt  for 
about  thirty  seconds,  gave  up  the  attempt.  Having  been  shown  how 
to  strike  the  match,  he  succeeded  at  once  in  doing  so,  and  then  held 
the  burning  match  between  finger  and  thumb,  watching  the  flame  curi- 
ously until  it  came  in  contact  with  his  fingers,  when  he  continued  to  hold 
it  without  any  sign  of  pain  until  after  some  three  seconds  the  flame 
went  out.  He  would  withdraw  his  foot  when  the  sole  was  pricked, 
and  kick  it  to  and  fro  with  some  violence.  He  gave  no  reaction  to 
tickling  of  the  sole.  Pain  reactions  as  measured  by  the  pressure 
algometer  were  abnormally  blunt.  Careful  physical  examination  re- 
vealed, as  the  only  abnormality,  a  complete  absence  of  deep  reflexes  in 
all  the  limbs,  and  a  sluggishness  of  the  abdominal  reflex  on  the  right 
side,  and  a  trace  of  paresis  of  the  face  and  limbs  of  the  right  side.  On 
standing  he  would  sometimes  sway  as  though  about  to  fall  backwards. 
He  slept  and  ate  well,  except  that  on  January  9  he  complained 
of  pain  in  the  occiput  and  was  very  restless  during  part  of  the  night. 
He  quickly  adapted  himself  to  the  life  of  the  ward,  showing  himself 
always  friendly  and  docile.  He  made  rapid  progress  in  the  under- 
standing and  use  both  of  language  and  of  common  objects.  After  the 
first  few  days,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  with  pencil  and  paper,  copying 
with  remarkable  accuracy  any  pictures  put  before  him,  and  would  sit 
absorbed  in  this  task  for  long  periods;  and  sometimes  he  would  make 
rather  skilful  drawings  of  objects  in  the  ward.  After  a  few  days  he 
was  brighter  and  more  responsive  and  would  smile  or  laugh  with 
engaging  simplicity.  Fhe  deep  reflexes  returned  gradually  aiui  became 
normal,  and  the  trace  of  right  hemi-paresis  disappeared  in  the  course 
of  some  weeks.  But  before  this  clearing  up  was  complete,  it  became 
possible,  as  his  mental  inertia  diminished,  to  discover  a  slight  blunting 
of  all  sensory  appreciation,  over  the  right  lower  limb.  He  continued 
to  progress  in  understanding  and  use  of  language.  On  January  19th 
he  read  aloud  one  of  .^^sop's  fables,  repeating  each  phrase  after  me; 
but  he  seemed  to  fail  to  take  the  meaning  of  the  sentences.  He  named 
spontaneously  and  correctly  some  of  the  animals  depicted  in  the  il- 
lustrations to  the  book  of  fables,  but  many  of  them  he  named  wrongly, 
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and  for  some  weeks  persisted  in  naming  many  of  them  as  "rabbit." 

On  January  19  he  was  etherised,  but  though  he  became  mildly 
excited,  there  was  no  further  result.  Attempts,  about  this  time,  to 
induce  hypnosis  merely  threw  him  into  a  sleep  in  which  he  was  in- 
accessible to  verbal  suggestions. 

On  January  22  he  went  for  a  walk  on  the  streets  and  displayed 
keen  interest  in  automobiles.  He  was  not  disconcerted  in  the  least  by 
the  noise  of  "back-firing"  of  motor-engines  (a  frequent  cause  of 
trouble  to  many  "shell-shock,"  patients)  and  indeed  (in  striking  con- 
trast with  M.  B.)  never  displayed  any  trace  of  timidity  during  his  stay 
in  hospital. 

On  January  25  he  took  up  the  book  of  fables,  named  many  of  the 
animals  correctly,  and  read  one  of  the  fables  aloud  with  some  help 
with  the  longer  words.  But  he  still  seemed  to  fail  to  take  in  the 
meaning.  Given  ten  common  objects  and  told  to  name  them,  he  named 
five  correctly,  four  he  failed  to  name,  merely  shaking  his  head,  and 
one,  a  pen,  he  named  incorrectly  as  "pencil." 

On  February  23  he  had  continued  slowly  to  progress.  He  had 
learned  to  use  the  typewriter,  and  typed  some  simple  childish  notes 
to  his  various  friends  in  the  ward.  He  uttered  spontaneously  brief 
childish  phrases,  and  seemed  to  understand  simple  spoken  sentences. 

On  March  5  my  notes  say  "He  now  talks  spontaneously  a  little, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  get  any  other  than  monosyllabic  replies  to  ques- 
tions. Still  spends  much  of  his  time  drawing,  mostly  copying  of 
prints,  but  also  some  pencil  portraits  from  life.  Given  a  tape-measure, 
he  examines  it  curiously.  Told  to  measure  a  book,  he  does  not  seem 
to  understand  what  to  do,  but  when  shown  how  to  do  it,  he  becomes 
interested  and  proceeds  to  measure  various  objects.  He  names  most 
of  the  parts  of  an  automobile  engine  and  shows  keen  interest  in  it. 
Shown  a  large  map  of  England,  he  points  to  Essex  and  refuses  to  take 
any  interest  in  other  parts  of  it.     Shown  a  large  map  of  Essex,  he 

points  to  the  name  of  a  small  town  K and  returns  to  this  after 

every  diversion  of  his  attention.  He  then  draws  in  outline  a  church 
spire  and  indicates  by  gesture  that  this  is  vague  or  "foggy"  in  his 
mind.  He  shows  that  his  recent  memory  for  places  and  persons  is 
fairly  good.  Makes  some  comic  sketches.  Does  very  simple  sums  on 
paper  correctly,  but  fails  with  double  figures.  Counts  matches  cor- 
rectly up  to  twelve  and  then  fails.  Reads  a  fable  aloud,  boggling  at 
longer  words,  but  fails  completely  to  relate  it,  and  still  fails  after 
repeated  reading.     Names  correctly  a  picture  of  a  cow's  head,  and 
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names  on  request  its  nose,  mouth,  and  ears,  but  fails  to  name  the  horns. 

In  face  of  this,  as  of  the  other  cases  here  described,  the  question 
of  course  had  to  be  faced — was  the  patient  merely  malingering,  and 
simulating  all  his  disabilities?  Some  of  my  medical  colleagues  con- 
fidently held  this  view  and  urged  the  appropriate  treatment;  but  I  was 
equally  convinced  of  its  falsity.  The  physical  symptoms  noted  above 
seemed  to  me  to  indicate  surely  some  profound  but  obscure  functional 
disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  general  bearing  and  abso- 
lute consistency  of  the  patient's  behavior  were  strongly  against 
■''malingering." 

On  March  i  i  B.  C.'s  condition  showed  no  marked  change;  except 
that  on  this  and  the  previous  day  he  had  spent  several  hours  sitting 
quietly,  seemingly  trying  to  remember.  During  these  times,  if  I  spoke 
to  him,  he  would  reply  merely  "foggy"  with  an  expression  of  mild 
distress,  and  tears  in  his  eyes.  During  the  night  of  the  i  ith  he  seems 
to  have  had  a  nightmare  or  bad  dream  and  fell  violently  out  of  bed. 
About  7  A.  M.  on  the  morning  of  March  12  he  woke  up  and  asked 
where  he  was.  He  seemed  much  puzzled  and  expressed  a  fear  that 
he  was  going  mad.  He  seemed  to  fail  to  recognize  any  of  his  friends 
in  the  ward.  When  I  arrived  he  showed  no  recognition.  His  whole 
aspect  and  bearing  were  subtly  changed.  The  gentle  childlike  ex- 
pression and  bearing,  which  had  given  him  a  peculiar  charm  that  was 
felt  by  every  discerning  person  who  had  come  in  contact  with  him, 
all  this  was  gone.  Instead  he  stood  there  respectfully  at  attention,  a 
strong  young  soldier  before  his  officer,  alert  and  deferential,  but 
puzzled.    Involuntarily  Wordsworth's  famous  lines  came  to  my  mind, 

"The  youth  still  is  nature's  priest 
And  by  the  vision  splendid  is  on  his  way  attended. 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  ilic  away 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day." 

The  boy,  with  all  the  charm  and  mystery  of  childhood,  had  sud- 
denly become  a  mere  man. 

He  told  me  that  he  remembcrcil  being  in  London  yesterday  antl 
vaf^ely  something  about  an  air  raid.  He  said  he  had  fourteen  one 
pound  notes,  six  ten  shilling  notes,  and  fifty  shillings  in  silver  in  his 
pocket.  He  seemed  normal  in  every  way  except  that  he  could  give  no 
account  of  his  life  between  December  19  and  March  12.  I  obtained 
the  following  account.     He  was  a  "fitter"  in  a  motor  works  and  lived 
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at  K In  Essex;  had  always  been  healthy;  joined  the  A.  S.  C.  as 

driver-mechanic  in  September,  19 14.  Went  to  front  in  France  in 
July,  19 1 5.  In  September,  1917,  was  transferred  to  the  infantry  and 
after  short  training  returned  to  the  front.  In  December,  19 16,  a  big 
shell  exploded  near  him.  He  was  put  to  bed  "speechless  drunk,"  but 
quickly  recovered  and  carried  on  at  the  front.  On  May  20,  19 17,  he 
was  on  guard  duty  at  5  A.  M.  when  bombs  were  dropped  from  the  air, 
killing  and  wounding  many  soldiers  near  him.  He  was  "all  of  a  shake 
and  a  tremble,"  went  over  to  a  lorry  and  then  found  himself  at  night- 
fall four  miles  from  the  camp,  unable  to  remember  any  incident  of  the 
day  after  the  fall  of  the  bombs.  He  went  sick  next  day  with  vomiting, 
headache  and  diarrhoea.  He  stayed  in  hospital  a  few  days  and  then 
carried  on,  feeling  all  right  until  July,  1917.  Then  one  day  he  had  to 
drive  a  lorry  through  two  barrages;  and  was  told  that  after  this  he 
drove  his  lorry  back  "furiously  like  a  madman."  After  this  he  would 
at  times  suffer  pain  in  the  occiput.  On  November  30,  19 17,  he  "came 
over  bad"  while  under  heavy  bombardment;  he  saw  a  shell  "put  out" 
four  men  and  three  horses.  This  made  him  feel  so  "bad"  that  he  told 
a  chum  to  take  hold  of  his  arm,  because  he  felt  he  was  going  mad. 
Since  May  he  had  not  trusted  himself  to  go  about  alone  for  fear  his 
head  should  go  "bad."  He  carried  on  till  December  4,  19 17,  when 
he  was  given  fourteen  days  home-leave.  On  his  way  home  he  "got 
into"  two  air  raids  at  Calais,  which  made  him  "a  bit  shaky."  After 
he  began  to  suffer  from  shakiness  under  bombardment,  he  made  great 
efforts  to  control  himself,  and  would  even  go  and  stand  outside  the 
dugout  to  prove  that  he  was  not  afraid;  but  these  efforts  had  not  been 
altogether  successful.  He  enjoyed  twelve  quiet  days  at  home  feeling 
"pretty  fit" — but  was  not  quite  free  from  occipital  headache.  He  could 
not,  without  further  help,  remember  any  events  after  these  twelve  days 
at  home.  I  therefore  induced  a  hypnoid  or  light  degree  of  hypnosis 
{pace  Dr.  Boris  Sidis  I  cannot  recognize  a  distinction  between  these 
states)  and  then  obtained  the  following  account.  On  December  18 
he  went  up  to  London  to  collect  some  "kit."  While  passing  down 
Chancery  Lane  a  bomb  fell  near  him.  He  felt  "a  queer  dull  sensation 
creeping  up  into  the  back  of  his  head."  He  took  the  train  home, 
feeling  fairly  comfortable.  The  following  morning  he  left  home  to 
return  to  France.  He  took  train  to  Victoria  Station,  where  he  got  out 
to  fetch  his  "kit,"  which  he  had  left  in  the  cloak  room  there.  He  re- 
membered going  up  the  steps  from  the  underground  to  the  main  sta- 
tion; but  from  that  point  he  could  remember  nothing,  until  the  moment 
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of  waking  on  March  12.  No  effort  of  mine  succeeded  in  evoking  any 
further  memory  of  this  period.  Unfortunately  I  was  myself  ordered 
to  leave  for  France  on  this  same  day,  March  12.  B.  P.  remained  in 
hospital  for  some  weeks,  continuing  to  appear  perfectly  well  and  nor- 
mal. He  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  drawing,  though  at  request  he 
would  copy  with  his  pencil  with  approximately  the  same  skill  as  during 
the  childish  period.  He  asserted  that  when  a  young  boy  at  school  he 
had  been  very  fond  of  drawing,  but  had  lost  interest  in  it.  After  some 
weeks  he  was  returned  to  base  duties  in  England  as  a  mechanic,  and 
after  some  months  returned  to  base  duties  in  France,  where  he  carried 
on  successfully  without  further  trouble.  It  only  remains  to  add  that 
B.  C.'s  parents  confirmed  his  story,  so  far  as  they  had  knowledge  of  it 
and  stated  that  he  had  always  been  robust. 

Case  III.  B.  B.  A  young  soldier  about  20  years  of  age  was 
transferred  to  my  care  from  a  general  military  hospital  on  October 
25,  19 1 5,  with  a  note  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  admitted  on 
October  3  as  a  case  of  gas  poisoning,  had  improved,  and  on  October 
16  had  turned  queer  and  childish,  and  ceased  to  speak.  He  was  sent 
to  D.  block,  Netley  (the  section  at  that  time  for  all  cases  of  mental 
disorder  occurring  in  the  British  Army)  and  was  transferred  thence 
at  my  request  to  my  wards. 

On  admission  he  is  a  slim  pale  youth,  of  the  type  of  a  smart  city- 
bred  lad  of  the  working  class.  He  seemed  very  deaf  and  was  mute. 
At  each  question  put  to  him,  he  looks  up  at  me  resentfully,  but  makes 
no  reply.  When  shown  his  name  in  writing  he  points  to  it  and  then 
writes  the  name  of  the  hospital  from  which  he  has  been  transferred. 
He  writes  also  "British  (ias,"  and  taps  out  some  words  rapidly  in  the 
Morse  code.  He  sits  smoking  a  cigarette  clumsily,  which  he  suddenly 
throws  down,  half  smoked.  As  he  sits  in  an  armchair  his  right  leg 
displays  a  coarse  tremor,  which  presently  ceases.  He  holds  his  hamls 
before  him  and  keeps  working  them  in  aimless  fashion,  spreailing  them 
out  and  looking  at  them.  Occasionally  his  arms  make  suilden  choreic 
movements.  His  head  also  jerks  backwards  at  intervals.  At  times 
all  jerks  and  tremors  cease.  He  writes  in  a  slow  cramped  fashion,  ami, 
when  asked  when  he  went  to  France,  writes  the  name  of  the  hospital 
from  which  he  was  transferred ;  and  can't  be  induced  to  write  any  other 
words.  He  draws  a  horse's  head  several  times  and  smiles.  Told  to 
write  his  number,  he  does  not  obey,  but  nods  when  the  number  is  shown 
him  in  writing. 

On  testing  the  deep  reflexes,  the  limbs  make  violent  jerky  move- 
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ments  and  continue  these  for  some  minutes.  The  deep  reflexes  seem 
to  be  exaggerated.  Power  of  all  limbs  seems  to  be  defective,  but  the 
patient  cannot  be  induced  to  make  any  strong  effort.  Occasionally 
passive  movements  of  the  limbs  are  resisted  strongly.  Pupils  large 
and  sluggish.    No  other  physical  signs  of  disorder  were  observed. 

On  November  i  I  noted — B.  B.  sleeps  and  eats  well.  Sits  up  in 
bed  lively  all  day,  but  for  an  ocasional  sudden  falling  asleep.  Plays 
well  on  a  mouth-organ.  His  behavior  is  between  that  of  a  young  child 
and  that  of  a  monkey.  Writes  "Charlie  Chaplin"  and  points  to 
another  patient  mischievously.  Examines  common  objects  curiously. 
Given  a  pocket  lamp,  he  flashes  Nlorse-code  signals.  He  obeys  no 
orders  given  by  speech  alone  and  does  not  seem  to  understand,  but 
obviously  is  not  completely  deaf. 

During  the  first  weeks  in  my  ward  B.  B.  improved  steadily  in 
many  respects. 

On  November  22  his  jerks  and  tremors  have  quite  ceased,  and 
his  motor  powers  seem  normal.  He  is  still  lively,  but  less  childish. 
Has  read  several  simple  stories  with  close  attention.  Still  does  not 
understand  speech,  though  not  entirely  deaf;  but  answers  well  in  writ- 
ing to  written  questions,  and  thus,  and  by  gesture  and  the  utterance  of 
a  very  few  words,  he  tells  how  he  was  gassed,  and  gives  some  facts  of 
his  pre-war  life.    Weeps  like  a  child  on  slight  occasions  and  is  timid. 

December  1 1.  Hypnosis  induced  on  several  occasions;  i.  e.,  pati- 
ent seems  to  sleep  and  limbs  assume  waxy  plasticity;  but  verbal  sugges- 
tion^ have  no  obvious  immediate  influence  on  him.  Understanding  of 
speech  has  improved.  Will  obey  simple  verbal  orders,  if  repeated 
several  times  in  quiet  voice.  Has  begun  to  speak  in  whisper.  Ex- 
pressions and  behavior  less  childish. 

December  15.  Phonates  an  encouragement.  Whistles  a  tune, 
getting  some  notes  clear,  but  of  low  intensity  only.  Hearing  further 
improved.  Is  more  serious,  less  bright  and  childlike,  since  beginning  to 
speak;  but  occasionally  flashes  into  childish  soundless  laughter.  Counts 
up  to  40  and  does  simple  sums  correctly,  and  various  other  simple 
tests.  Frequently  gets  himself  up  as  "Charlie  Chaplin"  and  amuses 
the  ward  by  skilfully  playing  the  part. 

He  continued  to  improve  in  speech  and  understanding  of  speech 
and  in  general  behaviour,  but  on  February  15  he  was  frightened  by 
a  patient  who  playfully  pursued  him  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  He  im- 
mediately relapsed;  he  became  again  unable  to  understand  speech;  and 
much  more  childish  and  quite  mute.  In  describing  the  incident  in  ges- 
"Pp.  220-222. 
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ture,  he  wept,  rubbed  his  knuckles  in  his  eyes  and  in  every  way  behaved 
like  a  child  of  some  five  or  six  years. 

In  this  way  he  continued  to  progress  under  stimulation,  encourage- 
ment and  suggestion,  and  to  relapse  upon  slight  occasions  of  fear; 
both  progress  and  relapse  being  irregular  and  partial.  At  this  time  I 
was  not  allowed  to  keep  any  cases  for  long  periods.  If  they  did  not 
yield  rapidly  to  treatment,  I  was  compelled  to  transfer  them  to  another 
hospital.  B.  B.  was  therefore  transferred  from  my  care  without 
having  progressed  substantially  beyond  the  stage  indicated  above. 
During  one  of  his  best  periods  he  won  a  golf  match  against  other 
patients. 

From  B.  B.'s  father,  a  labourer,  I  learnt  that  he  had  always  been 
a  smart  healthy  lad  before  joining  the  army  and  that  in  the  army  he 
had  been  trained  as  a  signaller. 

Case  IV.  P.  M.  A  tall  slender  man  of  23  years,  with  well  de- 
veloped muscular  system  was  transferred  to  my  care  from  a  base  hos- 
pital in  France  on  March  2,  19 16.  The  accompanyiwg  notes  yielded 
the  following  information.  On  February  19  during  a  heavy  bombard- 
ment by  trench  mortars  Pte.  P.  M.  became  very  excited  and  tried  to 
climb  over  the  parapet  in  order  to  capture  the  mortars  and  bring  them 
back  to  the  trench.  He  was  restrained  with  difficulty  and  sent  to  lirs*:- 
aid  station,  where  he  was  unable  to  give  name  or  number.  Thence  to 
the  Casualty  Clearing  Station,  which  furnished  the  following  note, 
"Convulsive  tremors  of  all  limbs — pupils  widely  dilated  and  fixed — 
muttering  delirium."  On  February  23  he  was  described  as  stll^  un- 
conscious, and  on  February  24  a  note  reports,  "Semi-conscious,  unable 
to  answer  questions — constant  rhythmic  tremor  of  right  arm  and  leg, 
which  continues  during  sleep." 

On  admission  to  my  ward  he  was  mute.  Physical  examination 
revealed  the  following  signs  of  functional  disorder  of  the  nervous 
system.  Pupils  large  and  very  sluggish  In  reaction  to  light  and  ac- 
commodation. Tongue  slightly  tremulous.  Voluntary  power  very 
defective  in  all  limbs,  especially  in  right  arm  and  hand.  I'applng 
wrist  or  triceps  tendon  evokes  on  both  sides  violent  extensor  jerk  of 
the  wrist.  Tapping  biceps  causes  violent  flexion  of  wrist  but  no  flexion 
of  elbow.  In  both  lower  extremities  all  muscles  were  a  little  tcnsr, 
becoming  more  so  on  handling.  Both  kncc-jcrks  were  much  exaggci 
ated.  There  was  false  ankle  clonus  on  the  left  side.  Stroking  the 
sole  evoked  the  normal  flexion  response  on  the  left  skle,  and  on  the 
right  side  evoked  contraction  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  of  the  knci 
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but  no  movement  at  the  ankle.  Abdominal  reflex  brisk  but  irregular 
on  the  right,  absent  on  the  left.  That  is  to  say  there  was,  as  in  so 
many  of  these  "shell  shock"  cases,  profound  disorder  of  the  reflexes, 
especially  of  the  deep  reflexes.*  There  was  disorder  of  touch  per- 
ception on  both  the  limbs  of  the  right  side.  Sensory  acuity  seemed 
blunted,  and  localisation  of  touches,  though  normal  or  nearly  so  on  the 
left,  was  grossly  at  fault  on  the  limbs  of  the  right  side. 

Although  unable  to  speak,  P.  M.  was  able  to  reply  to  my  ques- 
tions by  gesture  and  by  writing.  The  writing  was  scrawling  and 
indistinct,  and  achieved  only  by  considerable  effort  which  partially 
controlled  the  tremor  of  the  right  hand  for  brief  periods.  I  noted  that 
his  intelligence  and  memory  seemed  fairly  good.  His  facial  expression 
was  apprehensive.  He  asked  in  writing  whether  he  would  regain  his 
speech  and  seemed  pleased  upon  being  assured  of  this.  I  obtained  by 
this  laborious  intercourse  the  following  brief  statement.  He  was  a 
basket-maker  by  trade  and  had  always  been  strong  and  healthy.  Hav- 
ing joined  the  Special  Reserve  in  19 13,  he  went  to  France  in  August, 
19 14,  with  the  first  British  Expeditionary  Force,  and  served  at  the 
front  until  in  May,  19 15,  he  received  two  shrapnel  bullets  in  the  left 
thigh.  He  returned  to  duty  in  October,  1 9 1 5 ,  though  his  left  thigh  was 
not  quite  strong,  and  continued,  off  and  on,  at  the  front  until  February 
18,  19 1 6.  On  that  day  his  trench  was  heavily  shelled  and  he  could 
remember  nothing  that  happened  between  9  A.  M.  of  that  day  and  a 
moment  about  two  days  later  when  he  "came  to  himself"  in  a  base 
hospital.  (The  meagre  notes  accompanying  him  made  it  probable 
that  this  forgotten  interval  was  really  about  one  week  in  length) .  He 
was  told  that  he  had  been  violent  and  had  been  forcibly  restrained. 
He  felt  dazed  and  had  severe  pain  about  the  right  temple  and  ear. 
His  right  arm  and  leg  were  very  shaky  and  he  kept  dreaming  of  the 
guns,  and  seemed  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  guns  both  sleeping  and 
waking. 

On  being  told  to  stand  up,  he  seemed  giddy,  and  succeeded  in 
standing  and  walking  a  few  steps  only  with  considerable  support.  The 
effort  caused  much  acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration.  He  was 
very  timid,  shrinking  and  starting  at  every  noise. 

He  made  little  or  no  progress  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  my 


*In  several  cases  I  have  observed  reversal  of  all  or  almost  all  the  deep  reflexes,  i.  e. 
extension  where  normally  one  obtains  flexion  and  vice  versa :  showing,  I  take  it,  disor- 
der of  the  relations  of  the  synaptic  resistances  in  the  cord  on  which  the  normal  rela- 
tions of  reciprocal  inhibition  of  antagonistic  muscle  groups  seem  to  depend. 
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ward,  and  as  conversation  was  very  laborious,  I  tried  direct  sugges- 
tion in  hypnosis.  It  was  difficult  at  first  to  induce  hypnosis  owing  to 
starting  at  every  sound.  But  with  some  perseverance  I  obtained  a 
restful  state  in  which  the  tremor  ceased  and  his  limbs  assumed  waxy 
rigidity.  In  this  condition  any  sudden  noise  caused  recurrence  of 
tremor  and  a  spasmodic  jerk  of  the  diaphragm.  He  was  induced  to 
whisper  and  to  walk  a  few  steps  with  slight  support.  But  repetition 
of  the  process  had  little  further  effect.  I  therefore  turned  to  patient 
questioning  and  by  the  aid  of  gesture,  and  whispered  phrases,  I  obtain- 
ed the  following  statement.  Before  being  wounded  in  19 15,  in  fact 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  in  19 14,  he  came  to  close  quarters  with  a 
German  soldier  who  fired  his  rifle  at  him,  but  missed  him.  P.  M. 
promptly  struck  him  in  the  abdomen  with  his  bayonet  and  killed  him. 
He  felt  rather  proud  of  this  achievement  and  laughed  over  it  with  his 
two  chums.  Soon  afterwards  these  two  chums  were  killed,  and  P.  M. 
began  to  see  them  come  to  his  bedside  at  night  and  would  hear  them 
talk.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  never  believed  in  ghosts,  but  did  so  from 
that  time.  He  carried  on,  feeling  well  (except  for  his  wound  in  1915) 
until  shortly  before  being  sent  to  hospital  in  February,  191 6,  when 
he  began  to  sleep  badly,  suffered  from  headache,  and  was  dizzy  some- 
times. Since  being  in  hospital  he  has  slept  very  badly  because  every 
night  he  sees  the  ghost  of  the  German  soldier  whom  he  killed  on  the 
Marne  in  19 14.  During  the  night  this  figure  appears  suddenly  in  the 
ward,  points  his  rifle  at  P.  M.  says — "Now  I've  got  you.  Now  you 
can't  get  away,"  and  fires  point  blank  at  him.  P.  M.  hears  the  crack 
of  the  rifle,  and  sees  the  ghost  sink  into  the  ground.  He  takes  this  to 
be  a  real  ghost  come  to  take  his  revenge ;  and  every  night  he  Is  terri- 
fied anew  by  this  visitor. 

I  explained  the  nature  of  this  hallucination  as  fully  as  possible  to 
P.  M.  and  confidently  expected  to  find  him  improving  rapidly  from  this 
time.  But  I  was  disappointed.  He  declared,  truly  1  think,  that  after 
this  confession  and  explanation  he  ceased  to  see  the  "ghost."  But  he 
made  little  progress,  and  in  some  respects  became  worse.  The 
paraethesia,  which  at  first  had  been  well  marked  only  on  the  limbs  of 
the  right  side,  became  general.  His  walking  improvctl  so  that  he 
required  only  slight  support.  But  his  inoveincnts  slioweil  poor  co- 
ordination, and  walking  a  few  steps  caused  much  acceleration  of  pulse 
and  respiration.  As  the  weeks  passed,  his  appetite  and  sleep  continued 
poor  and  irregular,  and  he  showed  increasingly  early  signs  of  Ciravc's 
diieate.     He  lost  weight.     His  eyes  became  more  prominent,   his 
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thyroid  enlarged  a  little,  his  pulse  became  more  rapid  and  unduly  ac- 
celerated by  any  exertion;  and  any  sudden  noise  continued  to  cause  a 
startled  jerk  and  tremor.  His  limbs  became  more  rigid  and  resistant 
to  all  passive  movement.  As  regards  speech,  he  relapsed  from  whisper- 
ing brokenly,  to  almost  complete  mutism.  The  increasing  rigidity  of 
his  muscles  (in  spite  of  all  such  physical  measures  as  massage,  elec- 
tricity and  hot  baths)  rendered  all  his  movements  sluggish  and  clumsy. 
Jn  August,  in  accordance  with  general  instructions  issued  at  that  time, 
he  was  discharged  from  the  army  and  retained  in  hospital  as  a  pen- 
sioner. He  seemed  to  understand  his  new  status,  but  it  made  no 
change  in  his  general  condition. 

In  the  autumn  I  was  transferred  to  another  hospital,  and,  since 
I  had  failed  so  miserably  to  relieve  P.  M.'s  condition,  I  thought  it 
best  to  leave  him  to  the  care  of  other  hands.  It  was  reported  to  me 
that  soon  after  my  departure  it  was  proposed  to  sever  some  of  the 
tendons  in  the  limbs  by  way  of  relieving  the  increasing  rigidity;  but  that 
the  patient  on  learning  of  this  intention  resisted  so  vigorously  and 
showed  so  much  terror  that  the  plan  was  abandoned.  He  continued 
to  grow  more  and  more  childish  in  general  demeanour;  gave  up  all 
attempt  to  walk  or  speak;  seemed  to  have  lost  his  memory  of  all 
former  life,  and  showed  no  distinct  recognition  of  his  father  who 
visited  him.  He  played  frequently  with  small  dolls  and  could  not  be 
interested  in  anything  but  these  and  similar  very  childish  amusements. 
The  rigidity  of  his  limbs  limited  severely  all  his  movements.  It  is 
not  clear  from  the  accounts  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  whether  the 
lapse  into  complete  childishness  occurred  suddenly  or  resulted  from  the 
continuance  of  the  slow  regression  which  he  seemed  to  be  undergoing 
while  still  under  my  care.  But  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  fear 
he  suffered  in  connexion  with  the  proposed  surgical  intervention  ac- 
celerated or  precipitated  the  final  stage  of  the  process.  Shortly  after 
my  departure  from  the  hospital,  P.  M.  came  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
F.  A.  Hurst  who  has  published  a  full  account  of  the  later  phases  of 
this  remarkable  case.*  From  this  account  it  appears  that  in  December, 
19 1 6,  P.  M.  exhibited  an  extreme  of  contracture;  the  legs  were  rigidly 
extended,  as  also  the  forearms.  There  was  total  anesthesia  and  an- 
algesia of  all  external" surfaces,  and  mutism.  Electric  suggestion  re- 
stored the  power  of  whispering;  and  he  then  spoke  a  very  simple 
"pidgin"  English,  consisting  largely  of  words  and  simple  phrases  which 

*Seale  Hayne  Neurological  Studies,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  "Amnesia  and  Stupor,"  Case 
III,  London,  1918. 
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he  picked  up  or  was  laboriously  taught  to  use.  "All  attempts  to  teach 
ideas  of  time,  space,  and  colour  failed,  and  he  did  not  recognize  any  of 
his  relatives."  But  he  remembered  very  recent  events  and  those  ac- 
quaintances only  whom  he  had  recently  seen.  "He  delighted  in  childish 
toys  and  in  a  general  way  his  mind  was  that  of  a  year-old  child." 

He  continued  in  this  condition,  making  little  or  no  progress,  for 
nearly  one  year.  Then,  in  November,  1917,  on  the  22nd  of  the  month, 
"for  no  obvious  reason  he  had  a  headache  and  became  excited  in  the 
evening.  His  memory  began  to  return  during  the  night  and  he  talked 
incessantly.  The  next  day  he  realized  the  deficiencies  of  his  speech  and 
wished  to  have  them  corrected.  When  told  a  word,  he  repeated  it  cor- 
rectly and  remembered  it,  and  he  began  to  form  proper  sentences." 

Shortly  after  this  a  laryngeal  sound  was  passed  (he  had  witnessed 
the  recovery  of  speech  by  another  patient  on  this  treatment)  where- 
upon "he  felt  something  snap  in  his  head  and  immediately  afterwards 
he  talked  quite  normally,  and  the  memory  of  his  home  and  his  past 
life  flowed  back.  .  .  .  He  soon  remembered  his  experiences  in 
France,  but  his  life  in  the  hospital  was  a  blank,  as  it  seemed  to  hini 
that  he  was  in  France  only  a  few  days  instead  of  twenty-one  months 
ago."  He  had  vague  recollections  of  very  recent  events  preceding 
this  recovery;  with  the  exception  of  this  gap  in  the  memory,  "his  mental 
condition  was  now  perfectly  normal,  but  for  some  time  very  little  im- 
provement occurred  in  the  condition  of  the  limbs."  Complete 
anesthesia  and  analgesia  still  prevailed,  and  all  the  limbs  remained 
very  rigid.  But  there  was  slow  improvement  of  the  bodily  condition. 
By  May,  19 18,  he  could  stand  and  move  his  arms,  though  with  some 
rigidity.  On  June  2  he  walked  for  the  first  time  without  assistance, 
and  all  movements  were  nearly  normal,  and  he  cmployeii  himself 
actively  at  his  former  trade  of  basket-making.  The  sensibility  of  the 
skin  (including  that  of  the  conjunctiva)  slowly  returneil  and  "by 
November,  1 9 1 8,  recovery  was  complete." 

Discussion  of  tiif.  Cases 

The  first  question  that  is  suggested  by  these  cases  is — Can  they  be 
regarded  as  merely  extreme  instances  of  anmcsia  due  to  a  general 
functional  dissociation  of  the  higher  levels  of  the  nervous  system? 
It  seems  clear  that  in  each  of  the  cases  there  was  such  general  amnesia, 
that  there  was  widespread  dissociation,  and  that  in  consoiiucMuc  large 
tracts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  were  quiescent,  their  funetioiis 
suspended.    But  there  are  two  reasons  against  accepting  this  statement 
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as  an  exhaustive  description  of  the  condition.  Cases  of  very  complete 
amnesia  were  very  common  among  soldiers  during  the  war.  I  had 
many  such  cases  under  my  care.  The  common  type  may  be  charac- 
terized by  saying  that  the  patient  had  forgotten,  or  could  not  recollect 
by  any  effort  of  will,  any  particular  facts  of  his  previous  experience. 
A  soldier  in  this  condition  would  be  unable  to  give  his  name,  number 
or  regiment,  to  say  whether  or  not  he  was  married,  where  he  had  lived, 
or  what  his  occupation  had  been,  or  to  describe  or  state  any  fact  of  his 
former  life.  But  he  would  retain  a  general  understanding  of  his  sur- 
roundings, would  use  common  articles  normally,  and  would  use  and 
understand  language,  whether  written  or  spoken,  almost  normally. 
Apart  from  his  lack  of  memory  of  particular  facts,  he  would  behave 
normally,  so  that  a  stranger  seeing  him  going  about  would  notice 
nothing  peculiar.  In  such  cases  it  was  usually  an  easy  matter  to  restore 
the  memory.  If  one  had  clues,  a  carefully  directed  conversation  suf- 
ficed in  many  cases  to  effect  a  sudden  or  rapid  restoration.  And  if  this 
failed,  direct  suggestion  in  hypnosis  was  almost  always  successful.  In 
most  of  such  cases  there  were  no  complicating  bodily  disabilities,  such 
as  paralysis,  anesthesia  or  contractures. 

In  the  cases  described  above,  the  amnesia  was  more  profound. 
There  was  loss  of  understanding  of  language  and  of  the  common 
things  and  relations  of  life;  and  this,  in  the  more  extreme  conditions 
of  Cases  I  and  IV,  went  so  far  that  it  might  be  said  in  general  terms 
that  all  the  functions  or  facilities  acquired  or  built  up  after  some  date 
in  infancy  were  suspended.  In  this  respect  they  were  comparable  to 
Dr.  Sidis'  famous  case  of  Mr.  Hanna.*  But  in  another  important 
respect  they  differed  from  this  case  and  also  from  the  common  cases 
of  complete  amnesia  referred  to  above.  Namely,  they  showed,  not 
only  deprivation  or  suspension  of  functions,  but  also  positive  symp- 
toms; for  they  reverted  to  childish  modes  of  functioning,  both  bodily 
and  mental.  Their  behaviour  afforded  ample  evidence  of  a  re-anima- 
tion of  infantile  modes  of  functioning  which  had  been  superseded  and 
apparently  lost  or  suppressed  in  the  course  of  growing  up  from  infancy. 
What  is  this  positive  process  which  results  in  the  addition  of  these 
infantile  modes  of  functioning  to  the  picture  of  wide-spread  suspension 
of  acquired  functions? 

One  might  suspect  that  the  patient  is  playing  an  elaborately  sus- 
tained part,  that,  without  perhaps  having  explicitly  formulated  the  in- 

*Multiple  Personality  by  Drs.  B.  Sidis  and  S.  P.  Goodhart,  New  York,  1905. 
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tention  of  doing  so,  he  is  acting  the  part  of  a  young  child  with  more  or 
less  skill.  I  confess  that  there  were  moments  when,  as  I  stood  before 
one  or  other  of  these  baffling  cases,  I  was  tempted  to  take  this  view, 
so  unhesitatingly  expressed  by  some  of  my  medical  colleagues.  But 
the  deprivation  of  functions  was  too  real,  and  the  consistency  and  even 
the  inconsistencies  of  the  "acting"  were  incompatible  with  the  view.  I 
was  driven  back  to  believe  that  the  dispositions  to  infantile  modes  of 
behaviour  which  had  ceased  to  function  in  boyhood,  had  not  been 
transformed  as  they  were  superseded,  but  merely  suspended  or  ren- 
dered latent,  and  that  the  loss  of  the  higher  functions  was  accompanied 
by  an  actual  re-animation  of  these  dispositions  that  had  been  latent  or 
in  suspended  animation  for  some  twenty  or  more  years.  This  would 
seem  to  be  the  essential  feature  of  the  process  of  regression  which 
distinguishes  it  from  all  amnesia  or  dissociation,  no  matter  how  pro- 
found. 

I  seek  to  render  my  conception  of  regression  more  definite  by 
likening  the  nervous  system  to  a  tree,  which  it  resembles  in  the  facts 
(  I )  that  the  higher  the  branches  and  twigs  the  more  recent  was  their 
growth.  (2)  That  the  sap  and  vital  energy  of  the  tree  seems  to  tend 
towards  the  highest  most  recently  formed  parts  of  the  organism,  at 
the  cost  of  the  lower  branches  and  stem,  in  which  many  potential 
growths  and  vital  activities  lie  latent  so  long  as  the  upper  more  recent 
structures  are  functioning  normally.  If  in  a  tree  these  most  recently 
formed  parts  are  injured,  if  in  any  way,  as  by  frost  or  fire,  their  vital 
activities  are  checked  or  suspended,  we  observe  a  new  outburst  of 
growth  and  vital  activity  in  the  older  more  primitive  parts,  namely,  we 
see  buds  growing  out  from  those  parts.  (I  do  not  know  if  this  is  true 
of  all  trees,  but  it  may  be  frequently  observed  in  the  willow  and  the 
lime  tree  and,  I  think,  many  other  kinds).  This  seems  to  be  truly 
analogous  to  the  process  of  regression  in  the  cases  ilescribed  above. 
The  highest  or  most  recently  developed  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
represent  the  growing  points  of  the  human  organism  and  are  an- 
alogous to  the  growing  points  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  tree. 
Arrest  of  their  functions  is  followed  by  a  new  outburst  of  vital  activity 
in  the  lower  older  parts,  which  had  been  rendered  quiescent  by  the  flow 
of  vital  or  nervous  energy  to  the  more  recently  organized  parts.  Just 
at  the  tree  injured  at  the  top  puts  out  new  buds  below,  so  the  nervous 
•yitem,  when  the  vital  activities  of  its  latest  organized  parts  are  ar- 
retted, puts  out  new  buds  below,  i.  c.  resumes  or  rc-animates  Its  in- 
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fantile  functions.  In  both  cases  there  is  new  growth  and  activity  on 
the  lower  older  plane. 

I  am  informed  by  a  highly  competent  biologist,  my  friend  Mr. 
Julian  Huxley,  that  analogous  phenomena  of  a  striking  kind  occur 
among  some  of  the  lower  animals;  namely,  one  of  these  soft  bodied 
creatures,  having  attained  a  certain  differentiated  structure,  will,  if  its 
more  specialised  recently  formed  parts  are  gravely  injured,  undergo 
a  process  of  regression.  That  is  to  say,  it  reassumes  an  earlier  form 
and  mode  of  growth,  becomes  infantile  again,  and  proceeds  to  grow  up 
anew  from  this  infantile  form.  It  looks,  then,  as  though,  in  these  cases 
of  regression  in  man,  we  have  to  do  with  a  process  which  is  not  peculiar 
to  man,  but  is,  at  least  as  regards  its  general  type,  exemplified  in  many 
different  parts  of  the  realm  of  life.  For  this  reason  I  would  regard 
it  as  a  biological  rather  than  a  specifically  psychological  process,  that 
is  to  say,  as  a  process  which  though  purposive  in  a  sense,  like  all  bio- 
logical processes,  is  not  governed  by  any  explicit  or  conscious  purpose. 
It  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  or  extreme  consequence 
of  the  instinctive  shrinking  of  fear.  Fear  is  the  great  inhibitor,  which 
determines  shriliking,  both  bodily  and  mental,  from  all  fear-exciting 
things  and  ultimately  perhaps  from  all  things.  If  the  fear  be  sufl'icient- 
ly  intense  and  sustained  or  renewed,  we  may  imagine  this  inhibitory 
or  shrinking  effect  carried  so  far  as  to  paralyse  all  the  higher  func- 
tions; and  we  may  suppose  that  the  vital  or  nervous  energy,  being 
withdrawn  from  those  levels  of  the  nervous  system  concerned  in  these 
higher  functions,  then  revitalises  older,  more  primitive,  infantile  levels 
of  function,  finding  its  outlet  through  nervous  channels  organized  and 
active  in  infancy,  but  long  disused.  Fear  seems  to  have  played  the 
dominant  role  in  all  the  four  cases  described  above,  and  in  three  of 
them,  an  excessive  or  abnormal  timidity  persisted,  and  slight  occasions 
of  fear  determined  in  all  these  three  cases  immediate  relapses  after 
partial  recovery. 

I  can  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  postulate  as  the  root  of  these  re- 
gressions any  hypothetical  incestuous  fixation  on  the  mother,  or  any 
unconscious  desire  to  return  to  the  womb.  Far  stronger  evidence  than 
has  yet  been  offered  of  the  reality  of  such  fixation  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  necessary,  before  we  should  be  justified  in  seeking  an  explanation 
along  that  line.  And  even  if  it  were  possible  to  show  that  a  "mother- 
complex"  plays  a  part  in  the  determination  of  regression,  it  would  still 
remain  a  highly  disputable  question,  whether  such  a  complex  contained 
any  sexual  component. 
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I  cannot  avoid  a  slight  feeling  of  shame  in  publishing  these  cases; 
for  my  account  reveals  the  fact  that  I  was  able  to  contribute  very 
little  by  any  form  of  treatment  towards  the  restoration  of  the  pati- 
ents to  the  normal  condition.  The  use  of  any  psycho-therapeutic  pro- 
cedure was  in  all  these  cases  seriously  handicapped  by  the  difficulties  of 
communication.  It  should  be  said  that  in  each  case  the  patient  spent 
many  hours  in  my  company,  during  which  I  explored  the  mental  condi- 
tions as  fully  as  seemed  possible.  In  each  case  I  easily  gained  and 
retained  the  confidence  of  the  patient,  or  as  the  Freudian  would  say, 
"transference  to  me"  was  easily  effected;  that  is  to  say  the  patient 
quickly  became  docile  and  suggestible,  trusted  me,  confided  in  me, 
seemed  to  have  no  reserve  towards  me,  and,  in  Case  IV  especially, 
showed  a  childlike  or  dog-like  devotion  to  me.  Whether  stern  meas- 
ures would  have  aided  in  a  more  rapid  restoration  to  the  normal  I  can- 
not say;  but  in  view  of  the  timidity,  the  ease  of  relapse,  and  the  severe 
trials  in  the  field  through  which  all  of  the  patients  had  passed,  I  did 
not  feel  justified  in  attempting  any  such  measures. 


RESOLUTION  OF  A  SKIN  PHOBIA  WITH  NIGHTMARE 

A  Case  of  Mental  Re-adjustment  in  Dreams  without  Conscious 

Catharsis 

BY  LYDIARD  H.   HORTON 

EVERYONE  who  has  collected  dreams  in  any  large  number, 
from  a  variety  of  persons,  knows  that  he  will  encounter 
a  certain  proportion  (probably  a  fraction  of  i%)  of  dis- 
turbing dreams  or  nightmares,  even  among  supposedly  nor- 
mal persons.  The  result  of  this  experience  is  of  course  to  make  the 
inquirer  comprehend  the  occurrence  of  the  seemingly  abnormal  among 
"normal"  persons.  In  psychological  laboratories  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  collect  dreams  if  only  to  bring  forward  this  element  of  the 
strange  and  the  peculiar  in  so-called  normal  psychology,  and  thus  to 
pave  the  way  for  explaining  the  more  distinctly  pathological  forms 
of  mental  action. 

The  present  discussion  suggests  in  what  way  the  interest  of  the 
collector  of  "normal"  dreams  comes  to  be  expanded  so  as  to  include 
a  consideration  of  mental  disturbances. 

To  be  sure,  in  giving  my  own  experience  with  one  particular 
case  as  an  example,  I  am  not  pretending  to  represent  the  typical  atti- 
tude of  the  student  of  dreams.  I  had  for  years,  preceding  the  in- 
vestigation here  reported,  been  interested  in  questions  of  the  Ab- 
normal and  had  kept  in  touch  with  the  XXth  Century  developments 
of  mind  study  and  "mental  therapeutics"  in  America.  I  was,  there- 
fore, more  than  usually  ready  to  detect  and  give  attention  to  any  ab- 
normal manifestations  that  might  come  my  way. 

The  case  of  Miss  Theresa  W came  to  my  notice  in  the  first 

years  following  the  sudden  revival  of  interest  in  matters  of  mental 
therapy,  a  decade  ago.  This  was  a  period  marked  by  the  translation 
and  publication  in  this  country  of  Dubois'  "Psychic  Treatment  of 
Nervous  Disorders"  and  by  Freud's  visit  to  America,  presently  fol- 
lowed by  the  formation  of  the  Psychoanalytic  Association  of  New 
York.  Agitations  upon  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  dreams  natural- 
ly ensued  and  "Freuciian  complexes"  were  already  very  much  dis- 
cussed at  second  hand  by  persons  who  could  not  read  Freud  and  his 
school  of  dream  interpreters  in  the  original;  for  at  that  time  there 
were  virtually  no  translations  of  the  Teutonic  psychoanalysts. 
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As  an  individual  worker,  I  had  been  occupied  for  some  years 
previous  to  this  revival  of  interest  in  onirocritics,  with  an  investigation 
of  sleep  and  of  levitation  dreams.  Suddenly  I  found  my  unpretentious 
studies  swamped  by  a  tidal  wave  of  newly  arrived  conceptions.  This 
flood  immersed  the  processes  of  dreaming  in  a  vast  sea  of  conjectures 
related  to  archaeology,  anthropology  and  folk  lore,  and  the  "symbol- 
ism" derived  therefrom. 

This  immense  speculative  element  in  the  new  psychoanalytic 
theories  rather  carried  me  off  my  feet,  and  made  me  lose  touch  with  my 
original  interest  in  the  Flying  Dream.  It  seemed  necessary  to  find 
solid  ground  in  the  study  of  "dreams  as  they  come"  before  venturing 
to  advance  final  judgments.  As  to  the  meaning  of  such  baffling  states 
as  are  associated  with  dreams  of  "levitation,"  I  had  to  hesitate  and 
seek  a  new  orientation. 

Accordingly,  while  I  had  gathered  dreams  for  many  years  in  a 
desultory  fashion,  I  decided  to  make  now  a  more  concrete  collection, 
taking  examples  from  various  persons  at  random,  in  order  to  get  a 
fair  sampling. 

MANNER  OF  COLLECTING  DREAMS 

In  order  to  obtain  varieties  of  dreams  in  a  more  or  less  spon- 
taneous fashion,  I  sirhply.  let  it  be  known  among  teachers  and  fellow 
students  at  a  certain  institution  that  I  was  making  a  collection  and 
would  appreciate  any  instances  of  dreams,  the  more  trivial  the  better. 

Exhibit  I  a — ^Jan.  5  nected  with  nothing  else;  but  the  coun- 

~    .      -  ^  terpart  was  the  landing  at  the  head  of  the 

Iwtn  Apartment  Dream  ,  .11 

stairs  and  opened  into  both  apartments. 

Troubles  with  my  landlord,  culminating  The  other  apartment  stood  vacant  for 

in  my  determination  to  break  my  some  time;  then,  one  day,  I  came  home 

leaw.    The  apartment  is  on  the  top  and   found   it   rented   to  two  delightful 

floor  of  a  many-gabled  roof  house,  young  college  girls.      I   made  their  ac- 

My  dream  starts  with  a  very  complete  quaintance,  and  congratulated  myself  on 

picture  of  my  apartment  and  the  other  my  neighhors. 

apartment  on  the  floor,  which  was  exact-  The  next  day,  I  came  home  and  found, 

ly  like  mine  with  this  difference:  Out  of  after  toiling  up  three  (lights  of  stairs,  to 

the  main  rcxim  of  both  apartments  there  my  dismay  the  landing  lined  on  all  sides 

wa»  a  small    room,   with   sides  sloping  with  rows  of  garments  hanging  two  or 

to  the  flcKK  and  with  great  irregularities  three  feet  deep;  and  the  girls  were  cheer- 

tn  the  roof  outline.    My  little  room  con-  fully  unpacking  and  hanging  up  more. 
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I  also  made  the  matter  easier  by  offering  a  suitable  blank  form  on 
which  the  record  could  be  kept  without  it  being  necessary  for  me  to 
give  personal  directions. 

About  twenty-five  dreams  of  average  length  and  degree  of  sim- 
plicity had  been  presented  when  one  of  the  contributors,  Miss  W 
reported  to  me  a  more  than  usually  intriguing  and  complex  dream. 

Now,  in  order  to  maintain  the  interest  of  my  subjects  in  the 
collecting  of  their  dreams,  I  had  volunteered  to  do  my  best  toward 
interpreting  or  explaining  what  each  dream  meant  or  implied.  Miss 
W's  dream  was  no  exception.    Accordingly,  with  the  scantiest  informa- 


I  asked  them  if  they  intended  to  keep  the 
clothes  there,  and  they  said  "Yes."  Then 
I  said  it  would  make  it  impossible  for  me 
to  have  any  one  call,  at  least  any  men. 
They  said  they  didn't  see  why.  Then  I 
asked  if  the  landlord  had  given  them  per- 
mission to  use  the  landing  for  a  clothes- 
closet.  They  said  he  had.  The  conversa- 
tion was  carried  on  with  perfect  friendli- 
ness. 

Then  I  went  to  my  room,  and  wrote 
to  my  landlord  that  I  should  move  out, 
as  I  considered  that  he  had  broken  the 
contract.  My  wrath  was  all  directed 
toward  my  landlord. 

Exhibit  I  b 

Twin  Apartment  Dream 
ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

The  little  room  opening  out  of  mine 
had  cobwebs  hanging  from  rafters.  The 
floor  of  this  room  was  on  two  levels ;  the 
lower  part  having  a  drop  of  about  four 
feet. 

When  I  went  out  to  mail  the  letter  I 
had  written  to  the  landlord,  I  looked  up 
at  the  house,  and  it  seemed  to  be  arranged 
on  the  kitchenette  idea.  There  was  much 
polished  woodwork,  and  a  great  many 
doors  with  brass  handles. 


Exhibit  I  c 

Twin  Apartment  Dream 

ASSOCIATIONS  IN  ANSWER  TO  QUERIES 

I  was  planning  to  turn  my  kitchen  into 
a  dressing-room,  as  I  do  very  little  houses 
keeping,  and  have  two  corner  cupboards 
built  in  for  a  kitchenette  arrangement  in 
my  dining-room.  By  sleeping  on  a  couch 
instead  of  a  bed,  I  should  have  two  liv- 
ing-rooms and  no  kitchen.  I  was  also 
planning  to  have  another  clothes  closet 

built  in  in  the  kitchen. 

«         *         « 

I  have  felt  indignant  at  the  landlord 
ever  since  I  moved  in  because  of  his 
delay  in  making  promised  repairs.  I  had 
a  lease,  so  could  not  entertain  any  idea  of 
moving. 

*         *         * 

Regarding  the  stairs,  I  think  this  may 
have  been  caused  by  the  steps  in  LaFay- 
ette  Park  that  I  climb  every  afternoon 
on  my  way  home  from  school.  It  is  a 
hard  climb  and  I  am  very  tired  these 
cold  days  when  I  reach  the  top  because 
I  can't  loaf  on  the  park  benches. 

I  hardly  know  who  is  my  neighbor.  I 
have  certainly  wished  many  times  since 
coming  to  this  neighborhood,  that  I  had 
some  one  who  is  congenial  to  be  chummy 
with. 
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tion  about  the  dream  contexts,  and  without  taking  any  "associations'* 
beyond  the  most  general  ones  which  were  spontaneously  given  by  the 
subject  in  filling  out  the  blanks,  I  made  a  guess  at  the  probable  sig- 
nificancy.  This  was  not  done  for  oracular  purposes  but  simply  in 
order  to  test  the  possibility  of  a  correct  "guess"  at  what  may  lie  behind 
a  given  dream.  This  dream  and  its  interpretation  together  with  the 
correspondence  are  given  as  Exhibit  I. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXHIBIT  I 

The  dream  itself  was  a  fancy  of  a  reconstructed  apartment.  The 
interpretation  was  a  guess  at  what  this  might  imply.  The  subject  her- 
self perceived  that  I  was  not  willing  to  suggest  too  pointedly  (to  a 
comparative  stranger)  that  she  might  be  contemplating  something 
more  than  an  apartment,  namely,  a  house  with  the  implication  that  she 
was  to  become  the  mistress  of  that  house. 


Exhibit  I  d — Jan.  7. 

Twin  Apartment  Dream 

TENTATIVE  INTERPRETATION 

Study  of  the  Oniric  Parallelism 

The  likeness  of  the  two  apartments, 
A  and  B,  as  revealed  in  the  first  scene, 
or  the  fact  that  while  they  are  (as  to 
floor  plan)  replicas  of  each  other,  they 
still  diflPer  in  certain  essentials  of  conven- 
ience, indicates  that  you  as  a  dreamer. 
were  establishing  a  comparison  in  regard 
to  those  points  of  difference.  First  ff.i- 
ture— one  little  room  (H-i)  is  accessible 
and  the  other  (A-i)  is  less  so;  for  you 
have  a  complete  stairway  in  the  room  in 
one  case  and  in  the  other  you  have  only 
a  rudimentary  stairway  as  indicated  by  a 
mere  drop  in  the  fl(K)r.  This  is  a  benin- 
ning  of  construction  work  in  dream 
fashion  and  indicates  plans  to  re-arran^i- 
ihe  little  room  (A-i).  Second,  nccord- 
m%  to  the  later  scenes,  the  little  roon) 
that  is  more  accessible  (H-i)  appears 
distinctly    to    use    staircase  and   doors 
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whereas  in  this  early  scene  the  other  little 
room  (A-i)  is  in  disuse,  as  indicated  by 
the  cobwebs.  The  large  room  (A-2)  in 
one  apartment  (your  room)  is  occupied 
but  the  other  room  which  corrosponrJs 
to  it  (H-2)  is  vacant  in  the  other  apart- 
ment. (This  feature  of  the  dream  was 
determined  by  your  desire  to  rent  a  room 
in  your  actual  apartment  just  as  the  sec- 
ond feature  was  determined  by  your 
desire  to  make  better  use  of  your  unused 
kitchen). 
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As  soon  stood  out  from  the  maze  of  details,  the  subject  was  ac- 
tually considering  the  acceptance  of  an  offer  of  marriage.  Instantly, 
there  had  been  drawn  into  this  consideration  the  whole  question  of  her 
satisfaction  or  lack  of  satisfaction  in  life  as  she  was  then  living  it  in  her 
apartment.  Taking  a  balance  of  the  pro  and  con  as  the  dreamer 
was,  she  seemed  to  develop  a  considerable  measure  of  dissatisfaction 
as  the  net  residue.  This  is  suggested  in  the  attitude  toward  the  land- 
lord and  the  desire  to  break  her  lease. 

Still,  the  validity  of  this  statement  can  be  impugned  in  view  of  the 
highly  involved  story  that  the  actual  dreams  exhibit;  and  we  must 
hasten  to  simplify  it.' 


fVishful  Element 

In  the  second  scene  the  unrented  room 
is  occupied  by  congenial  people.  This  is 
an  obvious  wish  fulfillment.  You  were 
wishing  that  you  could  rent  the  room  in 
your  apartment,  as  you  have  indeed  since 
stated.  The  "two  delightful  college  girls" 
indicate  perhaps  a  desire  for  a  greater 
amount  of  congenial  company;  also  pos- 
sibly a  practical  consideration  as  to  rent- 
ing to  two  persons  instead  of  merely  one. 

In  the  third  scene  the  question  of 
croVvded  space  comes  up.  There  is  a 
crowding  of  clothes  so  that  the  air  can- 
not get  at  them.  This  represents  a 
feature  you  object  to  as  making  the  dwell- 
ing less  attractive  and  accessible  to  your 
visitors 

Prospective  Aspects 

The  little  room  (B-i)  serves  for  com- 
parison with  the  other  unused  little  room. 
The  contrast  indicates  that  youT  recon- 
struction of  the  cobweb  room  will  be  in 
the  direction  of  making  it  like  the  room 
at  the  landing.  But  while  we  know  this 
in  scene  first,  the  exact  direction  of  your 
thought  is  not  plain.  In  scene  third  we 
may  surmise  that  you  envy  the  greater 
closet  room  in  the  landing  while  you 
deprecate  the  poor  way  of  hanging  the 


clothes.     We  look  further  to  see  what 
you  think  of  doing  about  it. 

Your  next  action  is  to  telephone  or 
write  your  landlord.  You  want  him  to 
remedy  the  conditions  indicated  in  scene 
third.  This  is  an  echo  of  real  life.  The 
actual  situation  in  real  life  had  reached 
an  acute  stage. 

Significance  of  Stairs  and  Kitchen 
Cabinet 

So  far  I  have  not  explained  the  stair- 
way effects  and  the  irregular  outlines. 
Connected  with  this  fact  of  construction 
is  the  incident  in  scene  three  where  you 
toil  up  three  flights  of  stairs.  Now  the 
question  arises  why  this  apparent  prefer- 
ence for  toiling  upstairs  when  in  real 
life  you  have  an  elevator  to  your  apart- 
ment. No  doubt  this  may  be  a  mere 
echo  or  "perseveration"  of  the  fatigue 
of  climbing  the  slope  of  LaFayette 
Park,  but  it  may  also  (taken  with  other 
features)  indicate  that  you  would  rather 
do'  the  toiling  in  a  house  than  to  do  it  on 
coming  from  your  work. 

However  that  may  be  the  last  scene 
lightens  up  the  picture  greatly.  For 
there  your  enlarging  idea  of  building 
shelves  or  a  kitchen  cabinet  (as  actually 
planned  in  real  life)  has  spread  over  the 
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While  already  I  had  become  familiar  with  the  possible  meanings 
or  implications  of  an  appeal  to  one's  landlord  and  the  desire  to  break 
one's  lease,  I  did  not  v^enture  to  attribute  any  very  specific  symbolism 
to  it  here.  From  the  standpoint  of  onirocritics,  resisting  the  authority 
of  one's  landlord,  appealing  to  the  police  and  complaining  to  the 
authorities  are  analogous.  The  suggestion  of  radical  action  that  is 
contained  in  them  is  usually  found  to  be  based  on  a  dissatisfaction  with 
Fate  or  with  the  larger  compulsions  of  life. 

But,  in  this  case,  I  could  not  in  any  way  apply  such  ready-made 
considerations.  It  was  a  dream  replete  with  idiosyncracy  and  it  seemed 
sui  generis.  The  correspondence  that  followed  the  dream  brought 
this  feature  very  clearly  to  light.  Although  leaving  as  problematical 
so  many  avenues  of  meaning,  my  cautious  interpretation  proved  never- 
theless sufficiently  exact  in  certain  directions  to  have  made  a  definite 
"hit"  with  the  subject. 

EXPLORING  THE  DREAM   CONTEXTS 

As  a  result,  she  was  brought  to  the  idea  of  searching  for  those 
wider,  more  serious  implications  of  the  dream  that  I  had  refrained 
from  fathoming  in  the  interpretation. 

Presently,  it  turned  out  that  her  interest  in  recording  dreams  was 
stimulated  by  the  fact  that  she  had  for  some  time  been  a  sufferer  from 
nightmares,  which  were  particularly  distressing  and  inexplicable. 


Rt'f/ular    Pattern    Dream     {lirvddcrust) 


whole  face  of  the  building;  till  it  is  all  a  Exhibit  II  a — Jan.  17. 
kitchen  cabinet,  as  it  were.    This  auxesis 
is  common  in  dreams.     But  it  indicates 
that  your  interest  runs  to  a  house  rather  1  dreamed  that  I  put  iny  hand  to  my 

than  an  apartment  and  that  you  are  per-  face  and  found  my  skin  hard  like  a  crust 

haps  in  your  mind  revolving  conditions  of  bread.     Then  I  looked  in  the  glass, 

under  which  you  would  in  reality  for-  and  my  face  was  all  covered  with  a  putty- 

lake  the  apartment  which  you  have  re-  colored  .  crust ;    but    instead    of    being 

constructed  and  indeed  occupy  a  house,  smooth,  it  was  all  marked  off  in  small 

In  the  meantime  you  arc  satisfying  this  perfectly    even    cone-shaped    elevations, 

idea   in    real   life   by   thinking  of  your  only  the  cone  had  a  rounded  instead  of  a 

apartment  as  a  house  and  by  reconstruct-  i^ointed    top,    like    this 

ing  it  to  your  satisfaction.  only  absolutely  regular. 

Not  all  points  as  to  the  actual  imagery  That  is  the  feature  of 

of  the  dream  are  clear  and  may  require  the  dream  that  has  the 

•ome  correction  of  this  interpretation.  horror  for  me. 
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Before  I  had  time  to  turn  the  case  over  to  any  of  my  medical 
friends  (psychoanalytic  or  otherwise),  the  matter  reached  such  an 
acute  stage  that  I  felt  obliged  to  undertake  something  of  an  analysis 
myself.    It  seemed  like  a  matter  of  First  Aid. 

DATA   OF   EXHIBIT   II 

The  subject  manifested  an  acute  distress  in  treating  what  seemed, 
from  her  account,  to  be  a  horrible  sense  of  fear.  Her  self  control  was 
taxed  in  relating  certain  recurrent  dreams  that  had  recently  become 
very  prominent.  (Exhibit  II  a  and  b) .  I  bear  vividly  in  mind  the 
nature  of  her  appeal  to  me.  She  phrased  as  impersonally  as  possible 
an  evident  abhorrence  for  the  memory  of  the  dream.  She  said  she 
could  not  stand  the  horror  of  it  any  more. 

As  a  first  step  in  dealing  with  the  matter,  I  assured  the  subject 
that  it  was  possible  to  remove  dreams,  as  I  had  done  it  in  some  in- 
stances, through  producing  experimental  rest  states,  which  seemed  to 
antidote  abnormalities  of  dreaming.*  I  told  her  that  as  a  last  resort 
I  would  pass  on  the  necessary  technique  to  her,  namely,  that  for  ac- 
quiring aptitude  in  deliberate  relaxation.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
I  suggested  that  she  should  try  to  get  rid  of  the  dream  by  "drawing  its 
teeth."  I  told  her  that  technical  study  along  these  lines  had  shown  that 
many  dreams  are  rooted  in  some  unsatisfied  desire  or  unresolved 
mental  adjustment.  My  theory  was  stated  that  necessary  adjustments 
can  be  brought  about  even  without  full  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the 
dream. 

Nevertheless  I  counselled  her  to  try  to  remember,  next  time  the 
dream  came,  all  that  she  could  about  its  possible  connexion  with  the 
past.  In  order  to  insure  adequate  efforts  at  reminiscence,  I  impressed 
this  suggestion  forcibly  upon  the  patient,  sitting  as  she  was  in  a  com- 
fortable chair  in  the  parlor  with  her  eyes  closed.  This  was  conversa- 
tional exhortation  rathe.r  than  "hypnoidal"  suggestion, 

THE    ANAMNESIS    OF    THE    SKIN    PHOBIA 

Judged  by  first  results,  the  suggestion,  as  such,  did  not  become 
particularly  effective,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  subject.  But  as 
experimenter,  I  regarded  a  certain  amount  of  preliminary  non-success 
as  a  practical  necessity.  I  did  not  see  how  results  could  be  accomplish- 
ed without  some  incidental  pain — the  pain  of  drawing  the  teeth  of  the 
dream. 

*I  did  not  realize  then  that  a  technique  for  disposing  of  annoying  dreams  formed 
part  of  the  armamentarium  of  Descartes  as  spiritual  director.     (See  Adam  &  Tannery). 
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Shortly  after,  I  obtained  a  full  record  of  the  horrible  nightmare. 
This  will  be  found  in  the  notes  following  upon  the  so-called  Honey- 
comb Dream.     (Exhibit  II  h) . 

Evidently,  the  fancied  presence  of  a  pattern  upon  the  skin  was  a 
feature  of  the  horror  and  to  this  extent  the  dream  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  skin  phobia.  The  dreamer's  interest  in  her  skin  might 
have  predisposed  her  to  the  formation  of  such  associations.  Con- 
sidering also  the  fact  that  the  subject  was  not  a  quite  young  woman, 
but  was  at  an  age  where  the  condition  of  one's  skin  makes  a  marked 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  youthfulness  or  the  reverse,  it  was  not 
unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  phobia  had  something  to  do  with  the 


Exhibit  II  a — Jan.  17 
Regular  Pattern  Dream    (Breadcrust) 

INVENTORY 

Scenery,  Stage  Setting,  and  Weather: 
loi.  Bedroom,  including  mirror. 

Characters : 
201.  Myself. 

Stage  Setting: 

301.  Face   marked    off    into   elevations; 

perfectly  even,   cone-shaped. 

302.  Putty  colored  crust  on  face. 
Situations,  Acts,  and  Turns : 

401.  Feeling  of  face. 

402.  Going  to  glass  and  examining  face. 

403.  (Wakes  up  suddenly). 
Emotional  Tone 

501.  Curiosity. 

502.  Disgust. 
Special  Mention : 

801.  Putty  color. 

Regular  Pattern  Dream 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Hat  been  worried  about  appearance  of 
face;  family  has  said  it  was  getting 
wrinkled.  .  .  .  She  was  never  vain, 
but  wan  a  pretty  child;    in  tableaux. 

Felt  cru»t  and  irregularity  simultane- 
ously with  texture. 

Pruud  of  skin  as  a  child. 


Has  been  interested  lately. 

Always  on  some  surface  that  ought  to 
be  smooth. 

Always  putty-colored. 

Had  a  horror  of  oysters.  Butler  told 
her  they  were  alive. 

Eats  oysters  now,  but  never  bites  them. 

Always  had  honey  in  comb ;  could  not 
eat  it  until  she  was  in  Switzerland. 

Cannot  remember  when  she  has  been 
without  the  feeling. 

Mother  said  she  always  ate  with  her 
eyes.     Mother  is  living. 

The  dream  always  wakes  her  up; 
shudders  all  over. 

No  crisis  now,  nor  any  recent  crisis. 

[In  spite  of  this,  it  developed  suhjccf 
was  considftinf/  an  offer  of  niarriagc.  \ 

Ex  11 1  BIT   ll   h 

Regular    {I Imnyi mnh)    l\iffirn    Drnun 

iiisroRN 

It  isn't  always  a  part  of  nic  that  is 
marked  off  in  that  way;  and  it  isn't 
necessarily  a  part  of  any  one  that  is 
marked  off.  The  pattern  is  not  always 
cone-shaped,  and  it  is  not  always  a  hard 
crust. 
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tear  of  growing  old.  However  obtrusive,  this  supposition  was  simply 
held  in  reserve  and  played  no  guiding  part  in  the  exploration  that 
followed. 

The  experimenter  had  hardly  got  oriented  as  to  the  actual  content 
of  the  strange  nightmares  (Exhibit  II  a,  b,  and  t)  when  a  second 
appeal  for  help  was  received.  (Exhibit  II  d) .  The  situation  seemed 
then  sufficiently  serious  to  require  another  appointment  with  the  sub- 
ject, if  only  to  strengthen  her  confidence. 

When  I  saw  her  that  evening  (January  19)  she  was  so  affected 
by  this  repeated  recurrence  of  the  dream  (Exhibit  II  d)  that  she 
remained  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  refusing  absolutely  to 
give  any  details  because  of  the  very  horror  of  mentioning  them.   When 


But  very  often  I  dream  of  some  sur- 
face that  is  covered  with  absolute  reg- 
ularity by  some  kind  of  something  that 
projects  from  the  surface,  and  it  is  al- 
ways crowded  together.  And  it  fills 
me  with  a  perfect  horror.  I  am  never 
entirely  free  from  the  feeling  of  re- 
pulsion. 


Ttie  sight  of  tripe  affects  me  in  the 
same  way  and  to  the  same  degree.  The 
honey-comb  has  the  same  effect,  but  to  a 
much  less  degree. 

I  can't  remember  when  I  haven't  had 
this  dream ;  but  it  comes  more  frequently 
lately,  and  the  sensation  of  shuddering 
disgust  comes  back  whenever  my  mind  is 
not  really  busy. 


What  you  said  to-night  about  enter- 
ing upon  such  work  as  a  Doctor  has  made 
me  hope  that  you  could  and  would  take 
me  as  a  patient. 

I  have  used  all  my  will  power,  and  I 
have  a  good  deal,  to  rid  myself  of  this 
fancy  and  to  reason  myself  out  of  the 
sickening  disgust  at  the  sight  of  a  surface 
covered  with  absolutely  uniform  and  reg- 


ularly arranged  projections;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  my  very  effort  has  made  the 
thing  get  a  stronger  hold. 

Of  course  I  would  rather  not  have  any 
one  know  about  this,  for  it  seems  awfully 
silly. 

Exhibit    II   c — J  ax.    17 

Regular  Pattern  Dream    {Orange) 
FIRST  RECURRENCE  {Correspondence) 

My  dear  Mr.  H : — 

The  dream  came  again  this  afternoon 
(4.30  P.  M.).     It  was  very  brief: 

I  was  holding  a  beautiful  golden  yel- 
low orange  in  my  hand,  when  it  suddenly 
changed  to  a  putty-colored,  coarse  skin, 
covered  with  the  regular  cone-shaped 
elevations  crowded  together. 

I  hope  you  can  cure  me;  I  dread  hav- 
ing it  come  again.  In  fact,  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  I  can  stand  it.  Of  course  I 
can  and  shall ;  only  it  would  be  a  great 
relief  to  think  I  would  never  have  that 
sensation  again. 

Yours  cordially, 
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I  pointed  out  to  her,  in  as  persuasive  a  way  as  possible,  the  necessity 
of  making  this  disclosure  of  the  content  of  the  dream,  she  finally  gave 
the  following  account;  accompanying  her  narrative  with  unfeigned 
movements  of  shuddering  repulsion: 

"The  regular  pattern  this  time  was  all  over  my 
chest  and  it  looked  like  the  underside  of  a  star 
fish.     And  these  regular  projections  also  waved 
.   and  crawled  like  the  tentacles  of  a  star  fish." 

Whatever  I  may  have  thought  about  the  possible  meaning  of  this 
mass  of  crawling  crowded  projections,  I  said  nothing  about  it.  I  made 
no  attempt  to  explain  the  matter  to  her  in  any  scientific,  or  still  less 


INVENTORY — FIRST    RECURRENCE 

Scenery,  Stage  Setting,  and  IVeather: 
lOi.  At  home. 

Characters : 
20I.  Myself. 

Stage  Properties: 

301.  Beautiful  golden-yellow  orange. 

302.  Putty-colored,  coarse  skin,  covered 

with  cone-shaped  elevations. 

Situations.  Acts,  and  Turns'. 

401.  Examining  orange. 

402.  Metamorphosis  of  orange. 

Emotional  Tone 
501.  Horror. 

Exhibit  II  d — Jan.  19 

Regular  Pattern  Dream   (Starfish) 
SECOND  RECURRENCE 

I  have  had  the  horrible  dream  again. 
I  am  afraid  your  Auggestion  had  lost  its 
force  because  I  was  not  able  to  find  out 
the  cause.  I  think  I  never  shall  because 
the  details  of  the  dream  make  me  so  sick 
with  disgust  that  anv  Mflirr  i'iiinrfs..i*iin  Is 
crowded  out. 


I  feel  rather  hopeless  over  the  whole 
affair,  but  your  theory  is  interesting  any 
way  and  the  other  two  dreams  work  out 
most  beautifully. 

If  you  only  were  not  so  busy,  I  should 
ask  you  to  (what  do  you  call  it)  give 
me  a  treatment,  or  operate,  or  prescribe ; 
but  I  suppose  that  is  out  of  the  question. 

Exhibit  II  e — Jan.  21. 

Regular    (Honeycomb)    Pattern   Dream 

CORRESPONDENCE 

My  dear  Mr.  H : — 

Mother  wrote  me  that  she  aiul  her 
mother  had  bci'ti  poisoiu'd  by  eating 
honey,  and  that  shi*  has  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  terrible  agony  she  suffered 
from  it,  and  also  remembers  how  her 
mother  writhed  with  the  pain.  She 
does  not  renuMuhrr  whether  I  liked 
honey.  In  fact,  she  has  no  recollection 
of  any  of  her  children  hcing  affected  one 
way  or  the  other  by  the  sight  or  taste  of 
honey.  She  said  we  always  had  it  be 
cause  my  father  liked  it,  but  that  she  had 
fii  hi-  vrry  careful  not  to  get  any  tast<' 
I  don't  sec  how  this  could  have 
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in  any  psycho-analytic,  sense.  I  simply  treated  it  as  one  treats  any 
horrible  happening,  that  is  to  say,  by  reassurance  and  encouragement. 
It  is  well  to  make  this  clear  because  of  the  mention,  in  Miss  W's 
letter  of  January,  19th,  of  my  theory.  (Exhibit  II  d) .  This  held  no 
reference  to  any  specific  origin  for  her  dreams  but  to  dreams  in  gen- 
eral and  to  their  being  largely  the  result  of  entanglements  of  unassimi- 
lated  memories.  This  was  the  "resolution  of  physiological  states" 
idea,  in  contrast  to  the  Freudian  belief  in  the  need  for  a  conscious 
Aristotelian  catharsis.  It  was  along  the  line  of  promoting  disentangle- 
ment of  physiological  memories  that  we  proceeded  to  study  the  implica- 
tions of  the  "pattern"  dreams. 

ALLEGED    PRE-NATAL    INFLUENCES 

Meantime  I  had  asked  the  subject  to  write  her  mother,  inquiring 
what  possible  origin  such  a  dream  could  have  in  the  events  of  Miss 
W's  childhood.  The  investigator  was  somewhat  bowled  over  by  the 
fact  that  a  reply  to  this  inquiry  about  the  Honeycomb  Dream  resulted 
in  a  suggestion  of  prenatal  influences,  as  will  be  seen  in  Exhibit  II  e. 
Conjectures  in  this  direction,  however,  yielded  only  futile  clues.  The 
mother's  extreme  distaste  for  honey  seemed  to  be  merely  a  coincidence. 
Certainly  it  did  not  explain  away  the  dreams  associated  with  the  honey- 
comb pattern,  inasmuch  as,  on  second  thought,  I  realized  that  the 
dreamer  did  not  herself  have  a  horror  of  honey.  Thus  the  pattern — 
not  the  substance — became  the  significant  matter  for  investigation. 

Further  exploration  showed  a  rather  bare  field  of  associations 
around  the  "patterns."  The  phantasies  carried  no  suggestion  of  any 
transcendental,  anthropological  memory,  but  they  did  reflect  a  very 

affected    me,    because    my    grandmother  ably  that  I  am  not  inclined  to  probe  into 

died  before  I  was  born,  and  my  mother  my  past  any  further, 
found   out  that  she  couldn't  eat  honey  I  ^^'o^^^  I'^^e  you  to  come  to  my  house 

before  she  was  married.  ^"^^^  ^^^^^'     ^  ^^ve  already  begun  the 

CL              1      •             ^u  ^  T  changes  that  probably   called   forth   my 

bhe  savs  she  is  sure  that  1  was  never 

,,,,.'            ,     ,       T               111         1  dream,  and  I  am  so  proud  of  my  work 

badlv  ingntened  when  1  was  a  child ;  and  ,       ^          1  1  i-i            1         •      rr      a  1      t 

,      "                                   11      ,.       ,     ,   .  that  I  would  like  to  show  It  off.    Also  I 

that  1  was  never  mentally  disturbed  in  ^      l  •     2    int-     r^            ^    u        vl 

expect  a  friend,  Miss  (j ,  to  be  with 

any  way;  that  I  was  a  most  ordinary.  ^^^  ^^d  she  is  very  much  interested  in 
commonplace  child,  only  much  naughtier  ^^hat  I  have  told  her  about  your  theory, 
than  any  of  the  rest.     You  can  see  prob-  Yours  cordially, 
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distinct  sentiment  of  horror  associated  with  particular  sensory  images^ 
represented  in  sleep. 

dream's  relation  to  waking  life 

The  sentiment  of  horror  under  these  circumstances,  was  not 
entirely  without  parallel  to  similar  disturbances  that  she  had  experi- 
enced in  waking  life.  But  her  waking  horror  of  "pasty-colored  oysters" 
(which  is  cited  in  her  free  associations,  Exhibit  W  a,  and  was  due  to 
the  butler  telling  her  that  oysters  were  alive)  had  no  such  importance 
now  or  in  the  past  as  to  justify  regarding  oysters  as  the  focus  for  the 
extreme  emotion  experienced  in  the  dreams.  Here,  the  inventorial 
technique  secured  a  just  balance  in  weighing  the  relative  importance  of 
evidential  items.  ( I  find  that  the  insignificant,  rather  than  the  most 
significant,  items  in  the  inventory  often  furnish  links  whereby  one  can 
rearrange  the  dream  items  in  a  new  and  true  synthetic  picture  of  the 
real  subconscious  situation). 

All  the  obvious  clues  seemed  to  prove  futile. 

Now,  let  us  contemplate  the  state  of  the  problem  after  the  hor- 
rible star-fish  dream  (Exhibit  II  ^).  The  regular  pattern  was  not  the 
only  horrible  element  on  Jan.  17  and  19,  but  pasty  aspects  and  the 
putty  colored,  coarse  skin,  and,  finally,  the  tripe-like  rough  surface 
played  a  part. 

The  problem  is,  of  course,  to  form  these  scattered  impressions 
anew  into  a  whole,  acting  on  the  principle  so  well  stated  by  Emerson: 
•*The  Ego  partial  makes  the  dream;  the  Ego  total  makes  the  inter- 
pretation." 

The  scant  items  so  far  obtained  are,  or  were,  according  to  my 
hypothesis  at  the  time,  elements  of  the  unadjusted  memory.  Their 
scantiness  represented  the  iliscrepancy  that  Aristotle  has  so  beautifully 
defined  by  the  distinction  that  he  makes  between  Memory  and  Rcinin- 
isccnce.  The  reminiscence  of  this  subject  was  obviously  lame,  the 
memory  was  the  x  in  the  problem.  The  reminiscence  hail  blanks  in  it, 
and,  in  fact,  many  of  the  elements  might  be  supposeil  to  be  actual 
distortions  of  the  original. 

CORRKCTING  THE  DISTORTION  OI    MEMORY 

I  might  have  taken,  had  I  known  it  at  the  time,  my  text  from 
Aristotle : 
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"The  most  skillful  interpreter  of  dreams  is  he  who  can 
discover  resemblances.  For  a  plain  dream  can  be  in- 
terpreted by  anybody.  By  resemblances,  I  mean,  as 
I  said  before,  that  the  pictures  of  imagination  are  very 
like  pictures  in  water.  In  the  latter,  when  the  move- 
ment is  violent,  the  reflection  and  picture  bear  no  re- 
semblance to  reality.  And  so  the  clever  interpreter  is 
one  who  can  quickly  distinguish  and  see  at  a  glance  in 
a  confused  and  distorted  picture  the  suggestion  of  the 
man  or  horse  or  whatever  the  given  object  may  be." 

Given  the  broken  and  distorted  elements — required :  to  find  the 
original  that  lay  back  in  the  past,  changed  now  by  anamorphosis. 
To  do  this,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  more  dreams. 
For  I  had  absolute  faith  that  the  actual  connections  within  the  nervous 
system  (i.  e.  within  the  system  of  registered  neurograms,  as  Morton 
Prince  calls  them)  would  declare  themselves.  That  is,  the  totality 
of  the  memory  that  I  was  seeking  for  (as  the  original  impress)  could 
only  be  restored  by  reanimating  the  seemingly  inert  links  of  thought. 
It  is,  in  the  language  of  telephone  operations,  a  case  of  "re-establishing 
the  connection."  It  would  appear  that  what  had  so  much  difliculty  in 
becoming  clear  in  the  dream  and  what  was  testified  to  with  so  much 
effort  in  waking  life  must  be  sought  in  those  unconscious  depths  where 
it  seemed  to  be,  as  it  were,  sunken.  Further  dreaming,  rather  than 
more  analysis  or  association  tests,  was  to  be  my  line  of  communication. 
Thus,  it  was  not  for  the  experimenter  to  analyze,  but  for  the  dreamer 
to  work  out  the  matter  by  a  synthesis  of  memory  elements.  Even 
at  this  time  my  conception  of  what  FVeud  calls  the  Dream  Work  was 
entirely  different  from  his.  I  believed  its  dynamic  aspect  to  be  an 
adjustment  of  neural  conflicts  and  that  the  various  dream  items  were 
merely  echoes  of  the  battling  of  tendencies;  thus  eliminating  "Censor- 
ship" and  other  alleged  mechanisms,  except  possibly  "Dramatization." 

In  this  connection,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  nightmare 
features  which  were  the  very  centre  of  the  psycho  neurosis  were  con- 
spicuously deficient  in  dramatization,  so  far! 

Now,  for  a  time,  we  have  only  to  consider  ordinary  types  of 
dreams. 

The  first  one  following  this  incident  (Exhibit  III)  is  called 
"The  Draughty  Window  Dream."  It  is  plain  enough  that  it  was 
dictated  bv  a  reaction  to  the  sensation  of  cold.     It  had  features  that 
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cannot  be  very  well  understood,  unless  we  use  the  same  explanation  that 
I  have  already  presented  in  connexion  with  dreams  of  Insufficient 
Clothing  and  Flying  Dreams  ( 1919) .  I  refer  particularly  to  the  con- 
course of  people,  i.  e.,  the  traffic  going  on  by  the  bedside  of  the  dream- 
er. This  aspect  is  reflected  in  the  various  items  of  the  dream,  number- 
ed 102.  Sidewalk  from  bed  to  window;  202-8.  people;  503.  the  cheeri- 
ness  and  hurry  of  the  passers-by.     (See  Exhibit  III,  Inventory). 

EXHIBIT  III.      UNCONSCIOUS   PERCEPTIONS   POSSIBLE 

The  featuring  of  traffic  in  dreams  is  very  often  the  result  of 
heart-beats.  They  are  perceived  in  sleep  without  actually  attaining  to 
conscious  presentation,  but  are  vicariously  reflected  to  consciousness 
through  some  pre-formed  associative  link  belonging  to  the  heart  action. 
In  this  case,  hurry,  and  the  sense  of  multiplicity  reflect  the  palpita- 
tations.  For  the  rest,  the  dream  quite  evidently  bears  other  signs  of 
kinship  to  the  well-known  Dream  of  Insufficient  Clothing.  Item  303 
shows  the  bed  clothes  drawn  up  around  the  dreamer,  yet  in  item  302 
the  element  of  insufficient  clothing  appears  also.  Possibly  the  most 
that  the  dream  represents  is  a  simple  reflection  of  exposure  to  the 


Exhibit  III  n — Feb.  6. 

Draughty  IVindow  Dream 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  sleeping  in  my 
own  apartment.  Everything  in  the  room 
was  just  as  I  had  the  furniture  then,  and 
my  windows  were  all  open,  as  I  always 
have  them,  all  through  the  apaiitment. 

The  only  thing  that  was  different  was, 
that  there  seemed  to  he  a  sidewalk  hc- 
tween  my  hed  and  the  window,  and  a 
continuous  line  of  people  passing  by.  I 
recognized  nearly  nil  of  them,  and  wished 
that  I  felt  that  I  could  bother  them  to 
put  down  my  windows,  as  I  was  very 
cold.  Hut  they  were  all  so  busy, — many 
of  them  Memi'nKly  in  a  great  hurry, — 
that  I  didn't  feel  that  I  could  ask  them 
to  do  even  nuch  a  liimpic  thing  as  it  seem- 
ed to  me.  'ITien  you  came  walking  al«)ng, 
and  f  asked  you  to  clone  the  window. 
You  closed  the  window  willingly  and 
went  on  your  way. 


Exhibit  III  b 

Draughty  H'indow  Dream 
SUPPLEMENTARY   DETAILS 

It  was  one  of  those  nights,  about  two 
weeks  ago,  when  it  became  very  cold  be- 
fore morning. 

I  was  so  sure  that  you  had  closed  the 
window,  that  when  I  awoke,  my  first 
thought  was:  How  very  cold  it  must  be 
this  morning,  for  it  is  still  so  cold  in  this 
room  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  uindovv 
is  closed.  Then  1  looked  at  tiic  windows, 
and  was  most  astonished  at  finding  them 
wide  open. 

There  seemed  to  be  nothing  at  all  in- 
congruous in  my  dream  at  having  a  side- 
walk by  the  side  of  my  bed,  or  in  the  fact 
that  people  were  passing  by.  All  the 
people  were  going  in  the  same  direction, 
from  the  head  to  the  foot  of  the  bed, — 
and  yet  I  recognized  them.  There  were 
many  of  my  present  pupils,  a  few  of  my 
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cold  and  of  desire  for  warmer  covering,  with  active  circulatory  re- 
sponses. Only  one  element  relating  to  the  particular  phobia  that  we 
are  describing  here  appears  in  this  dream,  and  that  is  problematical. 
This  is  the  representation  of  the  experimenter  (209)  in  the  dream. 
This  calls  up  in  free  association  'The  fact  that  I  am  relying  on  you 
to  help  me  to  get  over  the  unpleasant  dream." 

As  tending  to  give  significance  to  this  association  I  may  say  that 
the  laconic  treatment  accorded  the  dreamer  and  the  inattention  paid 
by  me,  as  a  character  in  the  dream  (209),  to  the  dreamer  (201) 
reflected  a  certain  actuality  in  our  social  relations.  For,  as  soon  as 
the  pathological  dream  came  up,  with  the  question  of  giving  something 
like  professional  aid,  I  naturally  avoided  any  conversation  that  was 
not  absolutely  necessary;  partly  because  I  feared  the  effect  of  chance 
remarks  in  complicating  the  rapport  and  partly  because  I  wished  to 
make  the  records  of  the  case  more  valid  by  making  them  as  experi- 
mental as  possible.  That  is  to  say,  I  communicated  with  Miss  Theresa 
W by  correspondence  as  exclusively  as  possible  and  took  precau- 
tions against  chance  contacts.  Thus  the  present  record  is  not  some- 
thing culled  from  complex  personal  relationships,  but  is  on  the  con- 


former  pupils  (one  at  present  instructor 

in  University,  whom   I  haven't 

seen  since  last  June ;  but  as  I  was  es- 
pecially interested  in  him,  I  thought  in 
my  dream  of  asking  him  to  close  the 
window,  but  did  not  venture  to)  ;  Miss 
M.,  Miss  W.,  and  that  queer  Mrs.  P.  at 
the  boarding  house.  They  were  scatter- 
ed along,  and  you  were  the  last  one,  for 
with  the  (supposed)  closing  of  the  win- 
dow, the  dream  ended.  You  were  the 
only  one  without  hat  and  coat,  though 
that  did  not  impress  me  in  the  dream. 
Everyone,  including  myself,  was  cheerful. 
They  all  said  "Good  morning"  to  me 
and  made  some  remark  about  a  pleasant 
day,  except  you.  You  said  "Good  morn- 
ing," and  closed  the  window  at  my  re- 
quest, without  saying  anything. 

I  had  the  bedclothes  drawn  up  around 
mv  shoulders. 


Exhibit  III  c 

Draughty  Window  Dream 

INVENTORY 

Scenery,  Stage  Setting,  and  Weather: 

101.  My  own  apartment. 

102.  Sidewalk  from  bed  to  window. 

103.  Open  windows. 

104.  Cold  morning. 

Characters : 

201.  Myself.  206.  Miss  M. 

202.  People.  207.   Miss.  W. 

203.  Present  pupils.  208.   Mrs.  P. 

204.  Former  pupils.  209.  You. 

205.  Instructor. 

Stage  Properties : 

301.  People  all  dressed  for  street  except 

2og. 

302.  Shirtsleeves  of  209. 

303.  Bed-clothes  drawn  up  around  shoul- 

ders. 
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trary,  a  cleancut  record  of  a  series  of  events  In  which  I,  as  interpreter 
of  dreams,  displayed  the  minimum  of  influence. 

It  follows  frorrv  this  situation  (which  was  consistently  maintained 
to  the  end)  that  the  present  record  exemplified  a  virtually  spontaneous 
reaction  in  what  Morton  Prince  calls  the  "settings  of  an  idea."  What 
we  were  looking  for  was  the  "settings"  of  the  particular  images,  item- 
ized in  the  dream  inventory,  among  which  those  of  greatest  interest 
were  the  peculiar  regular  pattern,  the  putty  color,  and  the  changes  in 
skin  texture. 

HIDDEN  RELATION  OF  SETTING  TO   EMOTION 

The  "settings"  that  will  be  disclosed  presently  for  these  elements 
of  memory  appear  in  turn  involved  in  the  sentiment  of  horror.  This 
raises  the  question  of  what  relation  there  is  between  the  sheerly  mental 
"settings"  and  the  felt  emotional  experiences  of  the  dream.  This  is  a 
matter  of  more  than  passing  interest,  although,  to  be  sure,  it  is  es- 
sentially a  matter  of  definitions  and  terminology. 

William  McDougall  in  Chapter  VI  of  his  Introduction  to  Social 
Psychology,  says  "We  have  seen  that  a  sentiment  is  an  organized 
system  of  emotional  dispositions  centered  about  the  idea  of  some 
object.  The  organization  of  the  sentiment  in  the  developing  mind 
is  determined  by  the  course  of  experience;  that  is  to  say,  the  sentiment 
is  a  growth  in  the  structure  of  the  mind  that  is  not  natively  given  in  the 
inherited  constitution." 

Disregarding  certain  qualifications  of  this  formula,  which  the 
author  puts  in,  we  may  say  that  the  emotional  dispositions  active  in 
horror,  loathing,  disgust  and  so  on,  seemed  here  to  be  organized  about 
the  idea  of  something  pasty  or  of  something  regularly  patterned  or  of 

Situations,  Acts  and  Turns :  E.\  1 1 1  ui  r  1!  I  J 

401.  Continuous  line  of  people  passing  ,,..    , 

from  head  to  foot  of  bed,  saluting  ^     •" 

me  as  they  passed.  as.sociations 

402.  My    request    that    you    dose    the 

window.  It  was  an  extrenieij  cold  night. 

403.  ClosintJ  window  and  pas.sinK  on.  There  was  a  party  that  afternoon  at 
Emotional  Tone                                          tlie  house  of  one  of  the  school  girls. 

501.  Apparent     naturalness    <.f     Ii:i\  ing  Had    had    a    visit    with    two    fornui 

»idcwatk  in  bedroom  pupils  three  days  earlier. 

502.  I)i»comfort  on  account  «>f  cold.  The  fact  that  I  am  relying  on  you  to 
50^,  Cheff'n*'-^  l>ii»   Iiiirn    iif  jvikxi-i -^liv        Iwlp  iiu*  \'vt  o\cr  the  unpl(M>;int  dream. 
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something  now  scaly,  now  rough,  now  villous,  affecting  the  skin.  If  it 
should  turn  out  (in  the  "anamnesis"  or  active  remembrance)  that 
the  putty  color  and  the  regular  pattern  and  the  scaly  appearance  and 
the  projections  are  memories  with  a  common  link,  this  would  give  us 
a  clue  to  the  "setting"  or  "settings"  of  the  items  under  scrutiny. 

But  what  should  be  caMed  the  "sentiment"  in  this  case? 

As  I  understand  McDougall's  conception  of  the  emotions  and 
Prince's  conception  of  the  registration  of  memories,  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent for  me  to  say  that  the  hidden  links  in  memory  (i.  e.  experi- 
ences) are  the  "settings"  of  the  Honeycomb  Pattern  and  other  similar 
items.  Either  of  or  both  (A)  the  obvious,  patent  items  of  the  dream 
and  (B)  their  hidden,  siib-jacent  set::ings  may  be  regarded  as  actively 
linked  with  (C)  the  emotional  dispositions,  thus  forming  the  senti- 
ment— which  in  this  case  happens  to  be  abnormal.  (A  three-cornered 
relation  is  graphically  most  intelligible). 

A  debatable  question  remains  as  to  the  degree  of  activity  of  (B) 
the  hidden  elements.  Does  the  emotion  derive  directly  from  the 
object  (so  horrible)  in  thought  and  thus  energize  the  mechanism  of 
emotional  response,  or  does  (A)  the  horrible  object  simply  emerge 
into  clearness  while  the  hidden  setting  of  experience  (B)  really  pulls 
the  strings  of  (C)  the  emotional  mechanism?  This  is  a  question 
hard  for  me  to  answer,  even  supposing  the  most  profound  under- 
standing of  Miss  W's  dreams.  To  describe  acceptably  their  mechan- 
ism, whatever  it  may  be,  one  must  presume  upon  a  large  factor  of 
conventional  agreement  as  to  naming  and  classifying  the  elements 
that  we  have  identified.  Unquestionably,  we  discern  the  emotion  of 
horror  in  the  dreams  and  we  are  in  search  of  a  setting,  which  we  may 
(In  our  present  obscurity)  suppose  to  be  a  factor  in  the  arousal  of  that 
emotion. 

EXHIBIT  IV  AND  \ 

The  next  dream  does  not  seem  to  help  us  on  the  way.  In  spite  of 
my  care  to  explore  possible  "settings"  of  a  trauma,  I  could  obtain  no 
such  evidence.  Miss  W's  dream  is  itself  not  colored  by  the  fear  of 
what  might  happen  to  her  little  niece;  that  occurred  as  an  aftermath 
in  the  waking  state.  The  vehicle  upsetting  in  the  dream  might  suggest 
that  possibly  there  had  been  some  upset  in  the  dreamer's  past,  in  v.hich 
a  vehicle  was  concerned.  The  fact  that  the  young  girl's  dress  was 
soiled  admits  of  symbolical  connotations.     But  any  attempt  at  making 
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the  symbolical  meaning  do  for  an  interpretation,  seemed  to  take  one 
far  from  the  probable  mental  setting. 

Turning  to  the  physiological  side,  I  thought  that  1  recognized  the 
stigmata  of  a  modified  Flying  Dream.  That  is  to  say,  the  tipping  up  of 
the  vehicle  under  the  dreamer's  pressure  when  bearing  down  upon  it, 
strongly  suggests  the  paradoxical  feature  of  the  Flying  Dream,  in 
which  gravity  is  defied.  But  only  one  who  believes  as  I  do  that  flying 
dreams  are  normally  caused  by  vascular  and  kinesthetic  sensations 
would  follow  this  reasoning.  Yet,  as  I  have  shown  in  recent  papers  on 
the  subject,  the  physiological  sensations  of  the  flying  dream  (from 
blood  vessel  reactions  and  muscular  hypotonia)  directly  cause  many 
dreams  that  are,  howev-er,  not  overt  and  outright  flying  dreams. 

I  was  satisfied  for  the  time  being  to  judge  this  dream  as  a  modi- 
fied flying  dream,  instigated  by  the  chilly  atmosphere  in  which  this 
subject  elected  to  sleep  all  through  the  winter. 

RAMIFICATIONS  OF  THE  VEHICULAR  DREAMS 

The  dreams  so  far  have  been  essentially  related  in  their  immediate 
aspects  only  to  current  events. 

The  next  dream,  known  as  "The  Sand  Sleigh  Dream,"  brought 


Exhibit  IV  a — Feb.  15 

Auto  Sled  Dream 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

Dr.  H ,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  dream 

that  I  had.  I  haven't  dreamed  for  an 
awfully  long  time;  in  fact,  not  since  I 
told  you  my  last  dream.  Last  night,  I 
had  a  dream  that  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  me  that  it  caused  me  to  keep  in 
my  little  niece.  She  was  going  out,  and 
I  told  her  she  mustn't  go  out  becausf  1 
was  afraid  something  might  happen  to 
her. 

Exhibit  IV  b 

Auto  Sled  Dream 

I  dreamed  I  was  in  an  automobile; 
somebody  was  riding  with  mc;  I  think 
it   wa»  my   niece.      I   had    perfect  con- 


fidence, but  the  automobile  acted  very 
queerly.  It  kept  tipping;  tipping  very 
high  on  one  side,  and  then  tipping  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  funny  part  1  noticed 
about  it  was,  that  it  would  tip  up  on  the 
side  where  I  pressed  down. 

My  niece  and  some  one.  Miss  H 

I  think,  were  on  the  front  seat,  and  it 
turned  into  a  sleigh,  but  without  horses 
and  steered  by  a  wheel  still.  The  street 
was  all  slush,  and  finally  my  niece  steered 
across  the  street,  and  the  sleigh  over- 
turned and  Florence's  white  dress  was 
all  soiled. 

That  is  all  that  1  can  recall. 

i'.xiniui  \'  a — March  12 

Sand  Slfif/h  Dnani 

Stem-   One,      You   were   sitting  in   .i 
comfortable  chair  in  my  dining   room. 
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the  experimeter  into  touch  for  the  first  time  with  channels  of  memory 
leading  to  the  remote  past. 

At  first  sight,  to  those  familiar  with  my  paper  explaining  the 
effect  of  goose-flesh  upon  the  fancies  of  the  dreamer,  it  would  follow 
that  the  Sand  Sleigh  Dream  (combining  images  of  granulation  and  of 
transportation)  must  represent  the  reaction  to  cold,  like  the  former 
vehicular  dream   (Auto-Sled  Dream). 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SAND  SLEIGH  DREAM 


In  this  scene,  the  phantasy  of  a  heart- 
examination  by  a  physician  corresponds  in 
a  curious  way  to  the  actual  course  of  the 
changes  in  the  heart-beat  under  chill. 
Stronger  and  slower  pulsations  follow 
upon  the  constriction  of  the  dermal  ar- 
terioles, and  are  reflected  in  the  sloiv  mo- 
tions of  the  dreamer  just  after  she  has 
discarded  her  fancied  "tight  clothes."  Pre- 


cedingly,  these  same  tight  clothes  annunci- 
ated the  blanching  and  shrinking  of  the 
skin.  The  "birds  and  flowers"  on  the 
kimono  annunciate  the  return  of  vitality 
through  dilation  of  the  blood-vessels,  fol- 
lowing the  vasco-constriction.  For  the 
draining  of  the  skin  is  the  first  protective 
reaction  to  cold,  while  the  flushing  of  its 
surface  with  warm  blood  is  the  second. 


and  I  was  standing  by  your  side.  You 
said,  "Go  in  the  other  room  and  draw 
the  curtains  and  take  off  your  tight 
clothes.  I  cannot  prescribe  for  you  until 
I  have  listened  to  your  heart." 

I  went  into  the  kitchen  and  put  on  a 
kimono  and  wondering  all  the  time  why 
I  was  obeying  you.  Then  I  went  back  to 
you  very  slowly. 

Scene  Two.  At  once  the  scene  chang- 
ed and  we  were  riding  swiftly  over  a 
desert.  You  were  holding  me  in  your 
arms,  with  your  face  bending  over  me  in 


a  most  protective  way,  and  keeping  me 
warm  with  a  large  rug  that  was  around 
both  of  us.  You  were  driving  two 
brown  horses  that  seemed  to  be  frighten- 
ed and  you  were  keeping  them  from  run- 
ning away  with  us  by  talking  to  them. 
Then  you  said,  "We  must  stop  here  be- 
cause of  the  storm."  So  you  got  off  the 
sled  and  unfastened  the  horses,  and  turn- 
ed them  so  that  their  bodies  would  shelter 
us  as  much  as  possible  from  the  wind  and 
sand.  Then  my  alarm  clock  went  off 
with  a  loud  whirr — and  I  was  awake. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SAND  SLEIGH  DREAM' 


(In  more  pronounced  chill  this  stage  No. 
2  might  be  annunciated  by  a  floating  sen- 
sation or  a  dream  of  flying). 

Other  annunciators  are:  i.  The  horses 
running  away — palpitations  of  the  heart 
when  it  changes  mode  of  contraction  to 
meet  vaso-dilation.  2.  The  sand-storm — 
attack  of  goose-flesh  through  responsive- 
ness of  Sympathetic  System.  3.  The  fancy 
of  comfort  and  protection — this  scene  ob- 
viously agrees  with  the  automatic  seeking 
after  warmth  and  shelter. 

This  outline  of  the  reconstitution  could 
be  amplified  to  show  the  aptitude  of  the 
mind  for  combining  into  one  fanciful  pic- 
ture a  hint  of  all  the  cues  playing  upon 
the  sensorium.  (See  "deadly  parallels"  in 
papers  of  June,  1918,  August,  1919,  and 
April,  1920). 

(Legend  continued  on  pane   176) 

In  this  dream  the  romantic  clement  is 
apocryphal  because  without  true  relation 
to  the  situation  of  the  dreamer,  if  wc  con- 
iiider  only  the  mcaning!(  that  lie  on  the 
face  of  the  dream.  Looking  below  to  the 
subjacent  content,  and  viewing  there  an 
automatic  response  to  accidental  circum- 
Kancet  (chill  in  the  night)  we  are  able  to 
trace  a  highly  specific  relation  between 
stimulus  and  reaction. 

'  '  ■>>nt\  this,  however,  there  \%  alway.s  a 

>iliiy  that  some  paitl  unadjusted  Kitu- 

«tM>n,  t>cinK  drawn  back  into  ihr  memory, 

may   stimulate  resiMinses  on  its  own  ac- 


count which  require  a  complicated  resolu- 
tion apart  from  the  immediate  circum- 
stances. This  is  exactly  what  crops  out 
in  the  Sand  Sleigh  Dream,  where  several 
items  (the  black  suit  and  protective  atti- 
tude of  the  man,  the  form  of  the  sled  and 
identity  of  the  horses)  prove  to  be  bor- 
rowings from  the  remote  past.  Such  cases 
are  the  ones  that  led  the  orthodox  Freudi- 
ans to  expect  in  most  dreams  an  infantile 
and  sexual  "latent  content." 

Here  we  will  call  the  childhood  mem- 
ories by  the  non-committal  term  "renas- 
cent content."  This  did  not  come  to  full 
light  till  the  Dotted  Fabrics  Dream,  tliroe 
days  later  (March  15). 

I-'or  the  i)resent,  we  may  say  that  the 
meaning  of  the  dream  is  attained  by  sur- 
veying its  context  from  three  aspects: 
(I)  The  patent  content— what  the  dream 
narrative  means  on  the  face  of  it.  (2) 
The  subjacent  content— underlying  inter- 
jilay  of  cue-and-recall  systems,  traceable 
to  adventitious  impressions  of  the  imme- 
diate present  «)r  recent  past.  (3)  Lastly, 
one  may  pick  out  of  these  two,  and  set 
a|)art  the  renascent  content— or  "echoes 
from  the  pa.Ht"— which  may  put  one  on 
the  track  of  unduly  persistent  reactions  to 
an  ur  resolved  bygone  situation.  (See 
"resolution  of  the  unadjusted"  as  discuss- 
c«l  in  author's  paper  in  the  Journal  of  Ah- 
nornial  I'hycltolof/y  ior  I'ehrnary-March, 
lyiO). 
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At  this  stage  of  events,  if  I  had  been  too  well  satisfied  with  the 
view  that  vehicles  simply  reflect  heart-beats,  I  might  have  missed  a 
clue.  But  applying  the  Inventorial  Technique  as  I  did,  the  sleigh  could 
not  fail  to  receive  its  due  meed  of  attention.  Its  prototype  proved 
on  anamnesis  to  have  been  a  "stone  boat"  of  the  type  used  in  clearing 
agricultural  lands  of  their  incumbent  rocks — a  specific  memory  of 
childhood. 


Exhibit  V  b — March  12 

SUPPLEMENTARY    INFORMATION 

(Clothes  reflect:  i.  Cold  2.  Warmth) 
In  scene  one  you  were  in  a  black  suit. 
I  had  on  a  most  exaggerated  street  suit, 
with  a  skirt  so  tight  I  could  hardly  walk 
and  everything  about  it  was  in  the  ex- 
treme except  the  color;  that  was  brown. 
When  I  came  back  from  the  other 
room,  I  had  on  a  gay  Japanese  kimono 
with  a  sprawly  design  of  birds  and  but- 
terflies embroidered  on  a  blue  silk 
ground. 

In  scene  two,  the  sled  was  wooden. 
We  each  had  on  long  cloaks  beside  the 
large  rug  which  you  held  around  both. 
Sand  was  blowing  around  us.  The  sled 
was  like  an  old-fashioned  stone-boat  on  a 
farm. 

Exhibit  V  c 

Sand  Sleigh  Dream 

INVENTORY 

Scenery,  Stage  Setting,  and  Weather: 
loi.  Dining-room,  furnished. 

102.  Kitchen. 

103.  Desert. 

105.  Wind  and  sand  storm, 

Characterss, 

201.  Dreamer. 

202.  L.  H. 

203.  Two  brown  horses. 


Stage  Properties : 

301.  Black  suit. 

302.  Comfortable  chair. 

303.  (Curtains). 

304.  Tight  clothes,  [numbness]. 

305.  Gay  Japanese   kimono    (birds   and 

butterflies  on  blue  silk  ground). 

306.  Sled   (stone). 

307.  Large  rug. 

308.  Long  cloaks. 

309.  Brown  hide   (of  horses). 

Situations : 

401.  Directions   for    professional   exam- 

ination, and  carrying  out  same. 

402.  Riding. 

403.  Stopping  for  refuge. 

Emotional  Tone 

501.  Kind  protecting  attitude  of  202. 

502.  Fright  of  horses,  and  202's  control 

of  them 

Exhibit  V  d 

Sand  Sleigh  Dream 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Scene  I :  I  thought  it  was  suggest- 
ed by  the  fact  of  doctor  and  patient,  and 
that  my  doctor  always  tests  my  heart 
whenever  anything  is  the  matter  with  me. 

I  have  ordered  a  kimono  to  be  made 
for  me  in  Japan,  and  am  naturally  much 
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The  appearance  of  sentimentality  in  the  Sand  Sleigh  Dream, 
although  absent  in  the  Auto  Sled  Dream,  might  perhaps  suggest  to 
the  reader  that  a  love  element  dictated  the  phantasy.  But  I  have 
already  argued  against  attributing  too  much  importance  to  the  love 
element  in  dreams  provoked  by  chill.  I  have  shown  in  a  discussion  of 
the  Angry  Sheik  Scene  how  the  characteristic  response  to  cold  bears  a 
certain  analogy  to  the  reaction  of  love  and  to  other  emotions.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  strange  here  that  the  psychological  response  should 
have  attained  an  intensity  quite  out  of  proportion  to  any  immediate 
influence  of  the  love  emotion  itself.  It  is  another  case  of  Hobbes' 
circle. 

As  to  Uebertt  agitng,  I  may  say  that  in  the  clinics  where  I  "an- 
alyzed" patients,  I  learned  how  very  easy  it  may  be  for  the  experi- 
menter to  flatter  himself  that  he  is  the  actual  object  of  the  feelings 
ostensibly  centering  upon  him  in  the  dream.  In  many  cases  the  phy- 
sician appears  in  the  dreams  of  the  patient  merely  as  a  result  of  the 
recency  association — and  thus  he  is  not  as  deeply  impressive  to  the 
patient  as  might  otherwise  appear.  * 

Although  the  subject,  in  this  case,  regarded  the  investigator's 
appearance  in  her  dream  with  some  annoyance,  I  was  able  to  assure 
her  that  the  romantic  role  in  the  dream  was  in  reality  assignable  to 

excited  about  it.  The  design  on  the  'and  the  workmen  cleared  awaj'  the  lawns 
ordered  kimono  though  is  dog-wood  bios-  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  the  stones. 
soms,  and  the  color  is  rose-pink.  We  have  a  great  many  racing  horses,  and 

Scene  II:  I  cannot  explain  this  scene,  the  team  was  like  a  little  team  that  we 
The  swift  horses  and  running  away  ''1^^'«>'''  "«<^''  "'^en  wc  wanted  to  go 
could  be  only  your  attitude  and  you  are  M^'^'^ly  in  had  weather.  'Hiey  didn't 
not  doing  so  in  the  dream.  I  have  not  have  much  style,  but  they  could  pick  their 
seen  any  of  those  desert,  sand-storm  plays.  ^^  «>•  M^i^'-dy  over  bad  roads.  They  were 
but.  of  course,  I  have  heard  them  talked  ^  cross-breed  Kentuckian  and  Arabian, 
about  a  Kcwd  deal.  •'"'^   consequently  alwjiys   ready   to   run 

away.  'I'here  were  no  workmen  who 
would  ever  have  dared  to  fondle  us,  but 
we  often  rode  on  the  stone-boat  and  the 
rollor.  There  was  no  sand  within  fifteen 
miles  that  1  know  of;  but  three  or  four 
times  every  summer  the  whole  family: 
father,  mother,  and  eight  children,  or 
The  ttone  hoai  •-  ..  ,'.tit  of  n>y  child-  seven,  w«)uld  drive  to  the  lake  for  a  long 
hood.     We  had  a  large  country  place,     delightful  picnic. 


Exhibit  V  e — March  12 

Sand  Sleigh  Dream 
POfTICRirT  TO  I.F.TTKR 
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some  other  person  for  whom  she  had  substituted  me,  as  a  result  of  the 
recency  association.  This  proved  essentially  true;  for,  by  not  adven- 
turing into  any  attempt  to  explain  Uebertragitng  in  the  usual  way,  I 
made  it  easier  for  her  memory  to  bring  up,  (as  will  be  seen)  the  image 
of  the  one  who  had  touched  her  life  deeply  and  so  far  permanently. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  MOTIVE  FOR  SANDSLEIGH  DREAMS 

The  essential  point  here  is  that,  properly  interpreting  the  fancies 
even  of  the  romantic  part  of  the  dream,  they  are  seen  to  arise  from 
the  state  of  chill  experienced  by  the  dreamer  at  the  time.  The  picture 
of  a  professional  heart  examination  is  readily  understandable  as  reflect- 
ing the  more  pronounced  heart  beats  which  frequently  follow  upon 
the  typical  skin  reaction  to  cold.  Then  there  is  the  apperception  of 
goose-flesh  that  belongs  to  such  a  reaction,  as  I  have  elsewhere  worked 
it  out.  (cf.  p.  186).  This  explains  the  representation  of  the  .saw^,  just 
as  the  movement  of  the  horses  corresponds  to  the  warming-up  stage 
of  the  dreamer's  physiological  response.  The  final  dream  element 
is  conscious  warmth  itself,  also  mirrored  as  comfort  and  protection. 

So  far,  the  dream  is  indeed  a  modified  form  of  the  Insufficient 
Clothing  Dream.  Its  explanation  bears  striking  resemblances  to  that 
which  I  gave  for  the  Angry  Sheik  Scene,  in  which  the  physiological 
reaction  to  cold  leads  to  the  fancies  of  love  and  of  bride-carrying. 

Thus  the  apparently  massive  romantic  significancy  melts  down 
under  the  physiological  analysis ! 

The  postscript  to  the  letter  of  March  12,  however,  is  the  part  to 
which  we  should  turn  for  the  possible  openings  that  lead  back  to 
childhood  associations.  First,  it  must  be  noted  that  (to  acquit  my 
conscience)  I  made  inquiry  of  the  subject  in  writing  whether  there  was 
any  possibility  of  sex  trauma  (in  connexion  with  the  stone  boat)  on  the 
farm.  A  negative  answer  was  returned.  Through  a  misunderstand- 
ing, the  inquiry  itself  was  destroyed. 

SETTINGS    OF    "THEN"    AND    OF    "nOVV" 

The  stone  boat  item  did  indeed  open  up  the  channels  toward 
childhood.  Contemporaneous  memories  were  enlarged  upon  in  the 
next  dream,  which  is  the  last  that  we  shall  have  to  consider. 

Although  I  have  spoken  of  "contemporaneous"  memories  fol- 
lowing up  the  infantile  Stone-Boat  recollection,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  dream  of  the  Dotted  Fabrics  (Exhibit  VI)  combines  in  one  picture 
'^'iny  sister  as  she  is  now"  (Item  205)  with  "my  three  brothers  as  they 
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mere  tvhen  I  ivas  four"  (Item  206).  There  is  significance  in  these 
anachronisms — at  least  I  have  found  it  to  be  so  in  parallel  cases.  Sim- 
ilar examples  indicate  that  the  collocation  of  personalities  of  two  dif- 
ferent dates  implies  an  adjustment  of  mind  concerning  events  related 
respectively  to  the  two  dates. 

This  dream  revealed  settings  of  ideas  pertaining  to  a  childhood 
sentiment,  a  sentiment  that  attached  itself  to  the  personality  of  Dr. 
George.    The  presence  of  the  sister  in  the  dream  represents  the  NOW 


Exhibit  VI  a — March  15 

Dotted  Fabrics  Dream 

My  mother,  sister,  father,  three  older 
brothers,  and  the  Rev.  George,  were  all 
sitting  in  the  large  sunny  living-room,  or 
hall,  of  the  house  of  my  childhood.  It 
was  a  beautiful  summer  day,  and  the 
large  full-length  windows  were  standing 
open.  Beyond  the  windows  was  the 
broad  veranda,  and  then  our  lovely  old- 
fashioned  garden,  and  the  dusty  country 
road  beyond.  We  were  having  the 
pleasantest  conversation  ;  mother,  and  sis- 
ter, and  I  were  embroidering.  I  sat 
where  I  could  see  the  road,  and  so  was 
the  first  to  see  the  three  soberly-dressed, 
sombre-looking  women  plodding  along 
the  dusty  road.  I  spoke  to  my  mother, 
who  at  once  came  to  the  d(M)r,  saying, 
"Why,  I  didn't  know  they  were  coming 
to-day."  Wr  ail  seemed  to  be  sorry  that 
they  were  coming,  but  were  polite  and 
guarded  in  what  we  said ;  and  in  some- 
way it  wax  indicated  that  it  was  the  min- 
iftter's  wife  and  grown-up  sisters  who 
were  coming. 

Then  I  a.*  the  four-year-old  child  ran 
through  the  door  to  the  grown-up  me, 
and  »ci7.ing  my  hand,  looked  at  it  eager- 
ly a»  one  scann  the  face  of  n  person  one 
ift  tond  of.  As  she  looked  at  my  hand, 
it    became   very    large    and    white    and 


smooth  (immense).  Every  one  laughed 
kindly  at  the  child,  who  seemed  too  bash- 
ful to  look  in  my  face.  Then  she  raised 
her  eyes  and  gave  a  glad  little  cry,  and 
flung  herself  into  my  arms  and  cuddled 
her  face  down  into  my  neck  and  kissed 
me,  etc.,  etc. 

As  I  held  her  and  kissed  her,  her  dress, 
which  was  a  little  old-fashioned,  ashes  of 
roses  poplin,  changed  to  a  white  dress 
that  she  was  thanking  mo  for  making  for 
her.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  dress  of 
white  linen,  very  sheer,  and  made  up 
peculiarly.  At  the  same  time,  a  thin 
white  veil  appeared  over  her  face.  Both 
the  veil  and  the  gown  (over  the  front  of 
it)  had  embroidered  dots,  very  far  apart 
and  not  placed  regularly.  1  asked  her 
if  she  liked  the  dots,  and  she  said  "No," 
she  hked  the  other  dress  much  better; 
but  if  I  liked  it,  she  would  wear  it  glad- 
ly. While  I  was  looking  at  the  dots, 
they  seemed  to  grow  less  attractive  to  me 
and  did  not  seem  to  add  to  the  drc-- 
I  asked  her  if  I  should  put  more  dots  < 
She  said  she  did  not  care;  then  drew 
the  dress  tightly  over  her  right  breast 
which  was  small  but  beautifully  formed, 
and  said  she  wished  I  would  not  put 
more  than  two  more  there  anyway ;  that 
would  make  four,  and  she  pointed  out ' 
where  I  might  put  them,  indicating  ii 
regular  intervals. 
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and  the  father's  age  also  suggests  the  later  periods  of  the  dreamer's 
life.    The  other  characters  represent  the  THEN. 

The  theory  that  I  hold  is  that  the  Dotted  Fabrics  Dream  repre- 
sents the  solution  of  an  emotional  conflict  between  sentiments  built  up 
in  the  long  ago  and  sentiments  under  question  at  the  present.  The 
nature  of  this  adjustment  may  be  open  to  dispute  and  one  may  ques- 
tion the  theory.  But  it  is  beyond  cavil  as  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
emotional  disposition  corresponding  to  horror  in  connexion  with  the 


Exhibit  VI  b 

Dotted  Fabrics  Dream 

INVENTORY 

Scenery,  Stage  Setting,  and  Weather: 
lOi.  Large,   sunny   living-room   or   hall 
in  the  home  of  dreamer's  child- 
hood. 

102.  Beautiful  summer  day. 

103.  Full  length  windows,  open,  show- 

ing 104,   105,  and   106. 

104.  Broad  veranda. 

105.  Lovely  old-fashioned  garden. 

106.  Dusty  country  road. 

Characters : 

201.  I  as  I  am. 

202.  I  as  a  four  year  old  child. 

203.  My     Mother   about     thirty    year? 

younger. 

204.  My  father  as  he  was  when  he  died, 

68  years  old  and  feeble  but  men- 
tally alert. 

205.  My  sister  as  she  is  now. 

206.  My   three   brothers   as   they   were 

when  I  was  four. 

207.  A  poet  minister,  a  constant  visitor 

when  I  was  young. 

208.  His  wife  and  two  sisters,  whom  I 
do  not  recollect. 

Stage  Properties : 
.301.  Embroiderv. 


304. 


305 
306 


302.  Soberly-dressed   (207). 

303.  Little    old-fashioned    ashes-of-roses 

poplin  (changed  to  304). 
Old-fashioned,    very    sheer,    white 

linen  dress   (from  303)    (altered 

substance). 
Thin  white  veil. 
Embroidered      dots,      irregularly 

placed. 
307.  Small  but  beautifully  formed  right 

breast. 

Situations: 

401.  General    conversation;    ladies    em- 

broidering. 

402.  Appearance  of   three   women  out- 

side. 

403.  Entrance  of  dreamer  as  four-year- 

old  girl. 

404.  Conversation  between  the  two  (201 

and  208)  regarding  dress. 

Emotional  Attitude: 

501.  General   peace. 

502.  Regret  at  coming  of  sombre-look- 

ing women. 

503.  Dual  personality. 

504.  Change  in  hand. 

505.  Shyness  of  child  overcome. 

506.  Change  of  dress. 

507.  Lessening  in  attractiveness  of  dots. 
(Note  the  frequent  changes, — individ- 
ual, material,  disposition,  etc.). 
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regular  patterns  and  allied  imagery  disappeared  permanently  when 
the  revelation  was  made  of  the  settings  of  these  ideas.     (Exhibit  VI). 

Years  afterward  I  wrote  Miss  W  and  obtained  renewed  con- 
firmation. 

This  transformation  of  the  total  structure  of  the  psychoneurosis 
seems  to  be  involved  in  an  act  of  reconciliation  staged  between  the 
childhood  self  and  the  grown  self. 


Exhibit  VI  c 

Dotted  fabrics  Dream 

ASSOCIATION'S 

This  is  the  way  it  worked  itself  out, 
partly  while  I  was  still  asleep  and  partly 
after  I  was  awake  and  through  the  next 
day: 

The  poet  minister,  the  Dr.  George, 
was  one  of  the  leading  Unitarians  while 
he  was  strong  enough   to   travel.      His 

home  was  in  ,  but  his  supervision 

was  over  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
While  he  was  in  Northern  Pennsylvania, 
he  was  always  entertained  at  our  house 
and  would  spend  weeks  with  us,  and  my 
father  would  drive  with  him  in  all  direc- 
tions. He  was  a  perfectly  delightful 
man,  and  I  adored  him,  as  most  children 
must  have,  I  imagine.  I  was  a  little  hit 
shy,  but  I  would  creep  around  to  him 
and  then  I  would  get  hold  of  his  hand ; 
and  after  that  it  would  be  hard  to  get 
mc  away  from  him.  The  family  always 
expected  me  to  attach  myself  to  him. 

His  wife  and  sisters  were  New 
England  women  of  the  painful  conven- 
tional type,  who  visited  our  house  too; 
but  they  were  usually  there  while  Dr. 
George  was  away  on  his  last  short  trip; 
and  then  they  would  all  go  home  to- 
gether. When  they  appeared.  Dr.  CJcorgr 
went  nut  figuratively;  and  if  he  couldn't 
actually  get  away,  every  bit  of  life  and 
sparkle  went  out  of  the  man.     They, 


however,  never  went  out  of  doors,  and 
he  was  a  lover  of  trees  and  flowers  and 
birds;  so  father  would  usually  suggest 
that  we  walk  around  out  of  doors ;  then 
all  of  us  but  mother,  who  as  hostess  had 
to  stay  inside,  would  troop  out  on  the 
lawn,  winter  or  summer,  and  have  a 
lovely  time.  He  had  a  powerful  micro- 
scope, and  could  tell  the  most  interesting 
things  about  the  world  out  of  doors. 
(Of  course  I  didn't  know  all  this  when 
I  was  four,  but  it  continued  over  many 
years,  and  1  have  heard  father  talk  about 
those   days). 

I  remember  one  day,  and  I  must  have 
been  very  young,  he  showed  us  the  cups 
and  saucers  of  the  moss  on  the  trees, 
crowded  together;  then  the  wavy,  slen- 
der, feathery  growth  on  the  butterfly 
wings;  and  then  the  skin  on  his  hand 
and  the  skin  on  my  soft  baby  hand  ;  and 
I  am  sure  there  was  no  disagreeable 
sensation  connected  with  it.  Then  I 
think  we  were  called  in  to  supper,  and 
we  probably  told  my  mother  all  that  \\  < 
had  seen,  and  some  one  perhaps  suggested 
that  we  look  at  something  we  were  eat- 
ing. It  may  have  been  oysters,  for  \\( 
often  had  them.  I  was  always  imlined 
as  a  child  to  eat  with  my  eyes,  and  that 
was  probably  where  the  horror  came  in. 

We  had  a  mock  orange  that  1  remem- 
ber had  that  putty  color  I  disliked  in 
my  dream  horror,  and  that  may  h;i\( 
been  examined. 
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thp:  abnormal  sentiment  that  disappeared 

In  explaining  the  existence  of  the  emotion  of  horror  we  may 
visualize  it  as  a  product  of  warring  emotions;  /.  e.,  conflicting  com- 
ponent sentiments.  That  is  to  say,  because  certain  emotional  disposi- 
tions were  in  conflict,  it  produced  a  characteristic  mental  agony.  Fur- 
ther, this  mental  agony  continued  to  be  connected  with  the  mysterious 
dream  images  until  their  settings  in  memory  had  emerged  from  ob- 
scurity and  grouped  themselves  in  correct  order  in  the  recollection  of 
the  dreamer.  Thereafter,  in  consequence  of  the  dreamer  "working 
it  all  out"  there  was  no  clash  of  incompatible  emotional  innervations, 
since  the  Dotted  Fabrics  Dream,  and  the  acts  of  waking  recollection 
to  which  it  led,  had  re-adjusted  the  incompatible  emotional  dispositions. 
The  struggle  was  thus  ended.  The  rival  systems  of  memory  were 
harmonized  in  presence  of  each  other.  The  conditions  that  made  the 
vicious  circle  of  "bodily-mental"  agony  were  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
reconcilement  of  tendencies;  in  other  words  by  "uniting"  the  dissoci- 
ated personalities. 

So  much  then  for  the  superficial  description  of  the  processes  by 
which  this  psychoneurosis  became  dissolved. 

INCONCLUSIVE   FEATURES  i 

Many  psychologists,  lacking  opportunities  to  study  cases  like 
these,  are  still  skeptical  regarding  the  conflicts  that  are  supposed  to 
go  on  between  dissociated  parts  of  the  human  personality.  Out  of 
respect  for  their  scruples,  it  may  be  well  to  show  (at  some  future  date) 
how  the  theory  of  this  case  may  be  reconciled  in  detail  with  existing 


The  dots  I  had  embroidered  on  the      understandable  and  nearly  everything  as 
veil  and  dress  of  the  child   looked   like      clear  as  day. 

this :  I  have  no  more  blanks  or  I  would  copy 

it  off  for  vou.     I  wrote  it  out  at  once  so 


*  that  I  might  have  all  the  light  jwssible, 

My  father,  two  of  the  brothers,  and      ^^^  ^  ^"^  completely  freed  from  the  hor- 
the   minister  are  all   dead.  ^O""-     I"  ^^^"^^  ^^  's  connected  with  such 

a  pleasant  event  or  episode  of  my  child- 
ExHiBiT  VI  <y— March   15.  hood,  that  it  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure 

Dotted  Fabrics  Dream  ^^  have  it  brought  back. 

The  whole  thing  seems  so  wonderful 

LETTER   excerpt  ,         .  l       n     i     i-  •  ,.        .      , 

that  1  can  hardly  believe  it  myself.    And 
The   cure   is   completed.      Last   night      I    feel   as   if   a   great   burden   had    been 
I    had    a    dream    that    made    everything      removed. 
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concepts  of  psychophysiology  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  exhibits,  on  the  other. 

We  do  not  need  to  describe  the  childhood  self  as  one  whole  per- 
sonality and  the  adult  self  as  another.  We  must  admit  a  partial  di- 
vision of  the  psyche,  at  least.  Each  portion  or  partition  had  a  group 
of  emotional  dispositions  attached  to  it  exclusively,  which  (provision- 
ally) we  will  call  the  "daughter-like  attachment"  and  the  "lover-like 
attachment."  Through  circumstances  not  uncommon  in  modern  up- 
bringing the  means  of  transition  from  one  type  of  attachment  to  the 
other  had  not  been  facilitated  and  completed  by  what  we  now  call 
"education  in  sex."  This  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  emotional 
dispositions  of  the  individual  were  not  so  equipped  as  to  make  a  proper 
transition  from  one  attitude  of  affection  for  the  male  to  another 
attitude  of  affection  (the  proposed  mating). 

Thus  the  two  groups  of  emotional  dispositions  could  not  be 
united  and  harmonized,  but  remained  in  conflict.  The  details  need  not 
trouble  us,  now;  the  thing  to  visualize  is  that  the  subconscious  strife 
emerged  into  consciousness  at  first  only  as  (A)  Certain  patterns  or 
Configurations,  memories  of  long  ago,  and  (C)  Emotional  reactions 
corresponding  to  horror.  The  third  element  in  the  triangle  of  forces 
remained  to  be  uncovered;  in  a  sense,  it  uncovered  itself,  in  spite  of 
being  in  concealment  for  many  years.  And  then  the  "resolution  of 
forces"  took  place. 

Meanwhile,  I  must  rest  satisfied  with  having  set  down  the  main 
data  of  this  complex  story  for  the  information  of  students  of  Abnormal 

I  am  so  grateful  to  you  that  there  is  have  me  write  out  all  the  associations; 

no   room   tor  any  other   feeling.     You  but  in  this  case,  it  seems  important  be- 

must  really  let  me  help  you  in  some  way.  cause  that  is  the  way  the  dream  worked 

I  might  be  able  to  do  some  kind  of  man-  itself  out.     I  haven't  thoujiht  of  the  Rev. 

ual  work  for  you,  such  copying  or  classi  •  George,  or  his  microscope,  for  years. 

fying  or  indexing  your  book.  Everything  seemed  just  as  dear  and 

Well,  I  am  grateful  anyway.  distinct  as  in  real  life,  and  /  have  no 

Your  cx-paticnt.  doubt  at  all  about  the  connection.    The 

Theresa  W .  probable  connection  with  food  came  to 

me  after  I  was  awake.     Of  course  that 

Exhibit  VI  e — March  21.  may  not  be  correct.     The  other  part  of 

Dotted  Fabrics  Dream  '^  '"'^'"'^  '''  '"*=  '",  '^  "^'''^  '^"^  ""*  '"^  ^'-^'' 

of  the  dream.      I  here  wa'J  not  the  least 

I.KTTBR  BXCBRPT  Suggestion  of  horror,  and  that  js  why  I 

I    don't   know    whether    it    helps   to     can  talk  and  write  .ihimt  ir  so  ^lieerfullv. 
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Psychology  who  may  profit  by  this  example  of  the  "Psychophysical 
Triangle."  By  independent  reflection  upon  the  dreams  reported  here, 
and  in  the  light  of  my  running  comment,  they  may  anticipate  whatever 
further  analysis  remains  to  be  made. 

RECAPITULATION 

What  is  the  inside  story  of  this  dream  from  a  subjective  stand- 
point? Cutting  Gordian  knots,  and  speaking  trenchantly,  we  may  say 
that  the  horror  dream  and  the  events  by  which  the  horror  was  ended 
represent  a  conflict  between  the  immediate  claims  of  a  matrimonial 
offer  and  the  (incompatible)  demands  of  a  youthful  infatuation.  The 
latter  was  constructed  upon  the  foundation  of  a  memory  laid  in  early 
childhood,  as  witness  the  intense  persistent  power  of  the  memories 
of  the  microscope.  On  this  base,  literally,  event  after  event  (like  a 
coral  island  being  built  up)  raised  a  superstructure  of  sentiment  which 
gathered  to  itself  feelings  of  idealistic  love  as  it  emerged  into  puberty. 

Evidently,  this  lay  dormant  for  some  time  and  was  not  fully 
realized  by  the  subject.  Apparently,  the  association  mass  remained 
subliminal,  not  however  without  its  influence  upon  conscious  waking 
attitudes  toward  marriage.  For  the  patient's  attachment  to  Dr. 
George  persisted  and  grew  throughout  the  period  of  adolescence. 

INHIBITIONS    IN    THE    MATING    IMPULSE 

The  subject,  although  attractive  to  the  opposite  sex  and  not  with- 
out normal  mating  tendencies  on  her  own  part  preferred  to  remain 
single.  In  fact,  distinct  signs  of  inhibition  upon  love-making  were 
apparent  in  her  general  behaviour  and  casual  conversation.  With  the 
years  came  the  not  unusual  sense  of  having  "missed  something  in  the 
experience  of  life"  and  there  also  came  the  cumulative  dissatisfaction 
with  the  somewhat  humdrum  resources  of  her  professional  life  as  a 
social  worker.  At  an  age  when  the  fear  of  losing  her  beauty  was 
natural,  her  past  interest  in  her  own  delicate  skin  played  a  prominent 
part.  The  offer  of  marriage  came  upon  these  subjacant  ideas  as  an 
arousal  of  the  desire  to  be  married  and  to  make  an  end  of  solitary 
apartment  life.  The  images  of  dwelling  in  a  house  of  her  own  and  of 
enjoying  the  tenderness  of  a  man  were  raised.  The  subliminal  in- 
terferences to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  however,  were  not  so 
easily  disposed  of.  There  was  one  which  took  the  form  of  excessive 
scruples  regarding  the  next  generation.  The  eugenic  motive  for  re- 
fusing marriage,  owing  supposedly  to  her  too  advanced  age  and  other 
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reasons  given  at  the  time,  played  an  exaggerated  part.  But  any  at- 
tempt to  change  the  viewpoint  on  the  eugenic  side  of  the  question  only 
met  with  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  subject.  There  was  something 
more  in  the  background. 

CONFLICT  AND   "RESOLUTION"    SUMMARIZED 

The  conflict  therefore  continued  and  the  reactions  to  which  we 
have  given  the  name  horror,  loathing  and  the  like,  were  aroused  as  an 
incident  of  this  conflict  and  as  a  manifestation  of  the  force  of  the  earli- 
est (unknown)   associations  reflected  by  the  dreams. 

The  gradual  uncovering  of  the  true  elements  in  this  conflict  threw 
the  scattered  items  of  reminiscence  for  the  first  time  into  the  presence 
of  each  other,  so  to  say.  Taking  a  leaf  out  of  Dr.  Prince's  book  on 
the  reuniting  of  the  Beauchamp  personality,  it  may  be  said  that  what 
the  dream  analysis  did  was  simply  to  permit  the  two  dissevered  systems 
(which  had  been  playing  upon  each  other  obscurely  and  indirectly)  to 
meet  in  a  Peace  Conference.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  clearest  cases 
in  which  the  representation  of  two  systems  of  ideas  constituting  partial- 
ly dissociated  personalities  come  together  in  dream  formations.  The 
treaty  of  peace  that  was  negotiated  in  the  dream  of  the  Dotted  Fabrics 
would  bear  the  closest  scrutiny  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adjustment 
of  warring  systems  of  nerve  connections — i.  e.  of  physiological  states 
of  memory. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC  SUMMARY  A.\U  REFERENCES 

A  series  of  dreams  i.s  presented  as  narrated  by  a  woman  who  sought  relief  from 
nightmares  connected  with  a  chronic  abhorrence  (phobia)  for  certain  objects  and  pat- 
terns. No  attempt  was  made  to  e.xplain  their  possible  significance  through  phallic 
symbolism.  Instead,  the  dreamer  was  led  to  adjust  her  own  mental  disharmony 
through  "dreaming  it  out." 

After  two  months,  a  "re.soIution  dream"  came  which  completely  eliminated  the 
phobia  and  the  nightmare.  Yet  no  recourse  was  had  to  the  well-known  method  of 
catharsis  as  practiced  by  the  Psychoanalytic  Schools  df  Vienna  and  Zurich.  On  tiic 
contrary,  the  subject  gained  relief  without  acquiring  that  insiglit  into  Iut  own  com- 
plexes which  usually  is  considered  necessary. 

Cilations  of  the  author's  papers  refer  mainly  to  the  discussions  of  levitation  dreams 
that  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology  for  August,  lyiy.  and  of 
April,  igao.  To  the  latter  paper  arc  appended  bibliographic  summaries  of  the  preced- 
ing papers  in  that  series  of  dream  records. 


ILLUSION  OF  "THE  ALREADY  SEEN"  (PARAMNESIA) 
AND  OF  "THE  NEVER  SEEN"  (AGNOSIA)* 
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PHILADELPHIA 


AMONG  various  manifestations  observed  in  the  course  of 
mental  affections  there  are  some  which  may  be  met  with 
in  individuals  free  from  psychoses  either  as  transient  epi- 
sodes of  neuropathies  or  in  association  with  apparently  nor- 
mal states.  Such  an  example  we  find  in  "the  uncertainty  of  a  perceived 
impression"  also  in  "the  certainty  of  an  impression  never  perceived." 
In  the  first  case  the  individual  is  not  convinced  that  he  recognizes 
people  and  objects  or  scenes  which  he  had  seen  in  reality;  in  other 
wo^ds  he  doubts  the  identity.  In  the  second  case  the  individual  be- 
lieves he  recognizes  persons  or  objects  which  he  never  met  before. 

The  following  few  cases  will  illustrate  these  curious  mental  phe- 
nomena : 

Case  I.  A  young  woman  of  29,  married,  highly  nervous,  ob- 
served that  when  she  goes-  to  a  theatre  or  to  Church  along  a  certain 
road  well  familiar  to  her  she  ceases  to  recognize  the  same  road  when 
she  returns  home.  She  follows  then  the  directions  in  which  she  came, 
crosses  the  same  streets,  but  the  latter  appear  to  her  new  and  strange. 
She  stops  on  her  way  several  times,  tries  to  figure  out  the  streets,  but 
the  non-recognition  remains  over  the  entire  distance  until  she  reaches 
her  house.  She  observed  that  this  illusion  occurs  principally  when 
she  is  under  the  influence  of  some  strong  emotion  or  when  she  is  phys- 
ically fatigued.      She  eventually  made  a  complete  recovery. 

Case  II.  A  school  teacher  of  35,  married,  good  physical  health, 
noticed  that  whenever  she  left  the  house  of  her  friend  for  home  she 
felt  she  was  going  in  the  opposite  direction,  although  in  reality  the  di- 
rection was  correct.  The  street  she  was  walking  on  appeared  to  her 
wrong.  Like  in  the  first  case  this  would  occur  only  when  she  was 
mentally  and  physically  fatigued. 

Case  III.  Man  28  years  old,  attorney,  observed  that  after 
spending  a  whole  morning  in  Court  under  high  tension  in  trying  a 

*Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Philadelnhia  Psychiatric  Society,  Januarj.   1921. 
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case,  late  in  the  afternoon  would  imagine,  while  in  his  office,  that  he 
is  in  the  same  surroundings  in  which  he  was  in  the  morning:  he  felt, 
that  the  persons  and  their  gestures  were  the  same,  that  he  himself 
would  use  the  same  expressions,  the  same  arguments,  that  he  experi- 
enced the  same  state  of  emotion  and  agitation,  otherwise  speaking  he 
lived  through  the  same  state  of  activity  in  which  he  was  engaged  in 
the  morning.  On  another  occasion  a  propos  of  a  violent  discussion 
with  one  of  his  clients  he  perceived  a  Court  proceeding  in  all  its  details 
in  which  he  participated  several  months  previously. 

Case  IV.  Woman  of  24,  married,  has  had  epilepsy  since  the 
age  of  16,  but  the  attacks  were  very  rare:  one  in  a  year.  Within  the 
last  six  months  she  developed  the  following  phenomena :  on  two  occa- 
sions the  near-by-relatives  appeared  to  her  as  being  at  a  very  great 
distance,  thousands  of  miles  away.  On  another  occasion  upon  visiting 
another  city  for  the  first  time,  she  happened  to  be  taken  to  a  house  of 
an  acquaintance  where  she  never  was  before.  She  figured  out  that  she 
knew  the  house,  every  room  in  the  house,  the  furniture  in  each  room, 
also  the  relative  arrangement  and  placement  of  each  piece  of  furniture. 

Case  V.  Woman  of  32,  married,  suffering  from  attacks  of 
Petit  Mai,  consisting  only  of  momentary  loss  of  consciousness,  pre- 
sented several  times  the  following  phenomena  preceding  the  epileptic 
attacks.  Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  her  family  she  would  conceive  an 
idea  that  the  conversation  of  her  husband  or  of  another  relative  was 
literally  the  same  in  words,  phrases  and  tone  of  the  voice  which  she 
heard  years  ago. 

Case  VI.  Man  of  45,  bookkeeper,  a  psychasthenic,  on  one  occa- 
sion while  sitting  in  my  office  and  getting  instructions  as  to  the  treat- 
ment, suddenly  exclaimed:  "How  did  it  happen  that  I  am  now  in 
presence  of  the  President  of  City  Council?" 

On  another  occasion  he  called  out  to  his  colleagues  in  the  business 
house  where  he  is  employed:  "Why  are  you  here;  I  will  have 
you  all  arrested;   you  arc  robbers." 

Another  time  he  complained  to  me  in  the  following  manner: 
"For  some  time  I  have  noticed  that  persons  whom  I  meet  for  the 
first  time,  appear  to  me  as  if  I  saw  them  many  times  before;  it  dis- 
turbs mc  considerably  so  that  I  am  no  more  able  to  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  false." 

Case  VII.  Man  of  29,  clerk  in  a  hotel,  a  psychasthenic,  present- 
ed strong  doubts  in  identifying  persons.  Once  in  presence  of  his  em- 
ployer for  whom  he  had  been  working  for  5  years  he  said:     "1  am 
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not  totally  convinced  that  you  are  the  man  who  is  the  proprietor  of  this 
place ;  I  will  therefore  not  say  that  you  are  the  man  whom  I  see,  but 
I  see  only  an  image  similar  to  yours." 

His  only  son  died.  When  he  saw  the  body  before  the  funeral 
he  said:  "nothing  proves  that  this  is  my  son's  body;  I  see  only  an 
image  similar  to  him." 

The  seven  cases  present  examples  of  two  abnormal  phenomena; 
in  one  "the  already  seen"  there  is  a  creation  of  subjective  images 
poorly  adapted  to  real  perceptions.  In  the  other  "the  never  seen" 
the  individual  doubts  the  identity  of  persons  or  objects.  In  case  six 
we  find  a  combination  of  both  manifestations  in  the  same  individual. 

Irrespective  of  which  of  the  two  phenomena  is  present,  there  is 
a  common  characteristic  in  all  the  cases  of  this  category,  namely:  an 
inability  at  the  time  being  of  recognizing  reality  from  unreality,  the 
objective  from  the  subjective.  On  the  other  hand  a  fundamental  dis- 
tinction is  evident  in  both  phenomena.  In  the  illusion  of  "the  already 
seen"  there  is  a  transient  and  a  very  brief  sensation  of  going  over 
again  through  a  part  of  one's  past  life;  the  individual  merely  finds  in 
the  present  his  own  personality  of  the  past.  There  is  consequently  no 
fundamental  alteration  of  judgment. 

In  the  illusion  of  false  recognition  on  the  contrary,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  erroneous  belief  of  a  continuous  character,  but  not  with  a 
vague  impression.  The  perception  is  definite  and  determined,  it  con- 
cerns person  or  groups  of  persons,  an  object  or  groups  of  objects, 
which  of  course  implies  a  radical  alteration  of  judgment. 

An  analysis  of  the  mechanism  of  recognition  or  non-recognition 
leads  to  the  following  considerations: 

In  the  first  case,  for  example,  the  patient  returns  home  from 
Church  and  automatically  crosses  the  same  streets  as  when  she  went 
to  Church,  but  in  the  reverse  direction.  The  streets,  however,  appear 
to  her  strange.  In  the  second  case  the  patient  feels  that  she  goes  in  an 
opposite  direction  leaving  a  friend's  house  for  home.  In  both  cases 
the  phenomenon  resembles  somewhat  the  experience  one  has  in  count- 
ing numbers  in  a  reversed  manner,  say  from  100  back  to  one.  In  the 
latter  the  sense  of  association  and  consequently  the  association  force 
so-to-speak  are  less  strong  than  those  of  direct  association,  viz :  in  the 
direction  from  one  to  hundred.  Could  the  phenomenon  under  con- 
sideration be  explained  on  this  basis? 

In  the  first  of  my  cases  the  automatic  walking  along  the  streets 
in  the  opposite  direction  was  apparently  without  any  participation  of 
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the  images  that  the  streets  left  normally  in  her  mind  since  she  walked 
so  many  times  in  the  correct  direction.  In  other  words  all  perceptions 
dropped  out  completely  when  the  direction  was  reversed  and  when 
the  associative  powers  became  lessened.  However  it  does  not  seem 
entirely  satisfactory  to  explain  the  sense  of  non-recognition  of  old 
perceptions  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
those  images.  Recognition  by  assocaition  of  former  images  cannot  be 
explained  exclusively  by  their  resemblances  or  by  their  contiguity. 

Bergson  in  his  "Matiere  et  Memoire"  does  not  rely  upon  recol- 
lection of  images  but  believes  that  the  sense  of  recognition  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  movements  of  the  body;  it  is  the  action  of  the 
latter  but  not  the  mental  representation  that  makes  one  capable  to 
recognize  perceptions.  The  sense  of  familiarity  has  for  its  basis  an 
organized  motor  reaction.  He  says:  "The  characteristics  of  the 
system  of  organized  movements  lie  in  the  difficulty  of  modifying  their 
order;  each  movement  which  follows  depends  on  the  preceding  move- 
ments; each  note  of  a  melody  for  example,  is  close  to  the  following 
note  in  order  to  watch  over  its  execution.  If  each  usual  perception  is 
accompanied  by  an  organized  motor  phenomenon,  the  usual  sense  of 
recognition  has  its  root  in  the  conscience  of  this  organization." 

Ribot  also  feels  that  there  is  no  perceptions  which  is  not  con- 
tinued in  movements.  The  series  of  visual  perceptions,  which  consti- 
tute, for  example,  a  street,  provokes  a  series  of  motor  reactions  which 
when  preceded  always  in  the  same  order,  became  organized.  Should 
this  motor  organization  be  disturbed  or  interrupted  in  its  arrangement 
and  with  it  the  sense  of  familiarity  such  as  we  observe  when  percep- 
tions appear  in  a  reversed  order,  the  sensation  of  "never  seen,"  of 
''newness"  is  bound  to  appear. 

Janet  (Obsessions  et  Psychasthenic)  had  well  described  in  phy- 
chasthenic  individuals  a  sense  of  incompleteness  which  is  manifested 
not  only  in  actions  but  also  in  perceptions;  everything  concerning 
them  is  incomplete.  There  is  in  them  a  diminution  of  higher  mental 
power,  a  diminution  of  the  function  of  reality,  a  lowering  of  nervous 
and  mental  tension.  Precisely  by  virtue  of  these  characteristics  the 
sensation  of  the  "already  seen"  or  of  the  "never  seen"  may  appear 
simultaneously  with  other  phenomena.  These  manifestations  through 
the  manner  in  which  they  appear  ami  disappear,  belong  to  the  group 
of  Janet's  psycholcpsy.  In  altered  psychic  tension  which  is  typical  ol 
psychasthenics  the  latter  sec  one  object  and  identify  it  mistakenly  as 
another  or  they  believe  that  they  recognize  objects  as  well  familiar, 
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although  they  see  It  for  the  first  time.  Under  the  term  "psycholepsy," 
many  mental  experiences  of  a  different  nature  may  be  understood  and 
the  subject  under  discussion  is  one  of  its  aspects. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  attacks  of  psycholepsy  are  met  with  most 
frequently  In  Psychoses  and  in  cases  of  psychasthenia,  nevertheless  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  may  occur  as  isolated  occurrences  also 
in  normal  individuals  under  the  influence  of  intoxications  according 
to  Janet  (Journal  de  Psychologic  1908,  p.  89),  also  as  we  saw  in  some 
of  my  cases  under  the  influence  of  fatigue  and  emotions  when  there  is 
no  evidence  of  lowering  of  mental  tension.  The  phenomenon  of  dis- 
turbed "recognition"  by  itself  is  therefore  not  pathognominc  of  a  fun- 
damental psychic  alteration  in  the  personality  at  the  time  being,  since  it 
may  occur  in  normal  states  of  health.  For  its  interpretation  we  must 
call  upon  several  factors  simultaneously  as  we  have  seen  above, 
namely:  a  reversed  order  of  perceptions,  rupture  in  the  organization 
of  motor  reactions,  incompleteness  of  sensations  and  finally  a  pro- 
found alteration  of  psychic  operations. 

The  first  two  views  give  a  clear  insight  of  all  the  cases  in  which 
the  sense  of  "recognition"  is  involved.  The  third  view  explains  the 
phenomenon  as  it  occurs  in  psychasthenic  individuals. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  sometimes  the  manifestation  un- 
der discussion  is  associated  with  Epilepsy  in  its  major  or  minor  form, 
in  which  it  may  act  as  an  aura  or  else  constitute  the  entire  attack  of 
Petit  Mai.  Hughlings-Jackson  (Brain,  V.  xl,  1889)  cites  a  case  of  an 
epileptic  who  presented  the  phenomenon  of  "false  recognition"  as  an 
aura  in  his  major  and  minor  attacks  which  were  followed  by  total 
amnesia  not  only  of  the  entire  convulsive  period  but  also  of  his  param- 
nesic  aura.  An  instructive  case  of  Petit  Mai  with  a  paramnesic  aura 
and  illusion  of  "false  recognition"  is  cited  by  J.  Seglas  (Revue  Neurol, 
1909,  No.  I,  p.  i).  Collin  among  others  reports  a  similar  case  in 
which  the  phenomenon  under  discussion  could  be  considered  as  an 
equivalent  of  Petit  Mai  attacks  in  an  Individual  who  had  major  at- 
tacks only  very  occasionally.  (Revue  Neurol,  19 13,  (T.  xxvi),  p. 
147).  The  illusion  of  "the  already  seen  or  perceived"  in  epiletic  in- 
dividuals may  occur  a  propos  of  a  real  perception  either  before  or 
after  the  loss  of  consciousness.  Sometimes  the  illusion  Is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  a  dreamy  state:  after  a  seizure  the  patients  may  dream 
during  which  time  they  have  the  impression  of  having  already  lived 
through  it.  In  other  cases  the  illusion  is  brought  on  by  a  real  percep- 
tion but  in  a  state  of  epileptic  subconsciousness. 
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The  disturbance  of  the  sense  of  "recognition"  in  Psychoses  Is  a 
common  phenomenon  and  finds  its  raison  d'etre  In  the  fundamental 
change  of  the  personahty,  but  the  consideration  of  this  phase  of  the 
subject  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper;    I  will  not  Insist  on  it. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  of  all  the  views  presented  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  Illusions  under  discussion  that 
of  the  disturbance  in  the  organized  motor  reactions  is  the  most  satis- 
factory, while  that  of  Janet's  psycholepsy  Is  applicable  only  to  cases 
of  Psychasthenia, 
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REVIEWS 

The  Unsound  Mind  and  the  Law.  A  Presentation  of  Forensic  Psy- 
chiatry, by  George  W.  Jacoby,  M.  D.     Funic  &  Wagnalls  Co. 

HE  AUTHOR  of  this  book  of  more  than  four  hundred  pages  has  divided 
the  treatise  into  four  parts. 

The  first  part  is  designated  the  General  Relations  of  Jurisprudence 
and  Psychiatry  which  includes  a  long  chapter  devoted  to  a  historical  retrospect. 
And  in  part  two  is  a  differential  diagnosis  of  upward  of  thirty  forms  of  mental 
trouble. 

This  feature  of  the  book  is  encyclopedic  in  character  covering  many  topics 
briefly.  It  is  useful  as  a  reference;  it  was  probably  not  intended  as  a  classifica- 
tion of  mental  diseases.  The  author  has  given  a  due  amount  of  space  to  the 
neuropsychoses,  a  subject  too  often  slighted  in  our  text  books. 

In  part  three  the  author  has  devoted  more  than  one  hundred  pages  to 
hypnosis  and  anomalies  of  the  sexual  sense.  His  discussion  of  hypnosis  is  an 
eminently  fair  presentation  of  the  subject.  He  lays  down  the  views  of  the 
Paris  and  Nancy  schools  and  leaves  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  He 
deals  with  the  various  forms  of  sexual  perversions,  and  shows  a  clear,  sane  view 
of  their  character  in  his  discussion. 

The  fourth  part  is  a  manual  in  which  he  gives  in  detail  models  of  reports 
such  as  alienists  are  required  to  submit  to  courts  and  commissions.  These  are 
valuable  to  one  who  has  such  work  to  do. 

The  writer  feels  that  practically  it  would  be  unwise  to  submit  such  a  report 
in  detail  in  many  cases,  as  those  who  desire  such  reports  wish  merely  a  simple 
finding  which  may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words,  is  the  subject  of  this  inquiry  sane 
or  insane?  is  he  responsible  or  not? 

But  before  a  careful  man  can  come  to  such  a  conclusion  he  would  do  well  for 
his  own  sake  to  have  prepared  his  opinion  according  to  the  method  so  well  in- 
dicated by  Dr.  Jacoby. 

The  work  is  well  conceived  and  should  prove  very  useful  to  those  dealing 
with  the  difficult  problems  of  mental  soundness  and  moral  responsibility. 

Edward  B.  Lane. 

Outlines  of  Psychiatry.  By  William  A.  White,  M.  D.  Washington: 
Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  Publishing  Co.,  Sixth  edition,  1918;  pp.  v,  319. 

ANYONE  WHO  tried  to  write  a  better  general  text  book  of  psychiatry 
than  this,  the  sixth,  edition  of  this  widely  used  treatise,  would  very  likely, 
in  the  estimation  of  most  physicians,  fail  to  achieve  his  attempt.  Number 
One  in  the  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  Monograph  Series,  it  still  stands  at  the 
head  of  its  class.  The  preface  of  this  edition  is  brief:  "The  changes  in  this 
edition  have  been  few,  mainly  in  the  way  of  corrections  and  to  keep  the  text  up- 
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to-date,  the  object  being  to  preserve  the  book  in  its  present  form  in  which  it  has 
proven  so  useful  as  a  text  book."  Thus  we  see  that  even  the  author  of  the  treatise 
thinks  it  good  enough  as  it  is. 

After  a  sketchy  outline  of  certain  aspects  of  the  mind  in  its  relation  to  its 
environment,  there  is  in  sequence  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  mental  disorder 
(chapter  two),  a  classification  of  the  mental  disorders,  a  chapter  on  the  causes  of 
mental  disorders,  and  then  a  simple  but  perfectly  adequate  outline  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  including  two  terse  paragraphs  on  prophylaxis.  Into  these 
first  forty -one  pages  Professor  White  of  the  George  Washington  University  and 
of  the  United  States  Naval  and  Army  Medical  School  condenses  much  wisdom 
born  of  wide  experience  and  effective  thought. 

The  sixth  chapter,  entitled  "General  Symtomatolog>"  is  a  thirty-two  page 
analysis  of  the  commoner  symptoms  of  mental  disorder  in  relation  to  the  psy- 
cholog>'  respectively  concerned  in  each.  One  would  look  far  and  long  for  a 
better  discussion  or  account  in  such  few  pages. 

Then  the  "Outlines"  takes  up  seriatim  the  leading  psychoses  under  eleven 
chapter-headings:  "Paranoia  and  paranoid  states;  manic-depressive  psychoses; 
paresis;  dementia  precox;  pre-senile,  senile,  and  arteriosclerotic  psychoses;  in- 
fection-exhaustion psychoses ;  toxic  psychoses ;  psychoses  associated  with  organic 
diseases  and  injury  of  the  brain;  the  symptomatic  psychoses;  borderland  and 
episodic  states;  and  idiocy  and  imbecility."  The  present  writer  is  of  the  notion  that 
no  clearer  or  more  useful  accounts  of  the  psychoses  is  to  be  had  in  anywhere  near 
so  brief  a  form.  Other  descriptions  give  more  details  and  more  of  the  infinite 
variety  typical  of  human  mentation,  but  none  I  believe  tells  the  stories  more 
pointedly,  more  tersely,  or  more  usefully  for  the  purposes  of  the  general  practi- 
tioner, and  for  the  student  of  medicine  and  of  psychology,  and  all  with  the  wisdom 
born  of  thought  and  of  wide  and  long  experience. 

Chapters  on  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  examination  of  patients  and 
on  a  minimum  mental  examination,  (standardized  for  hospital  service)  ;  and 
one  giving  a  convenient  transcription  of  the  unrevised  Rinet-Simon  scale,  plus 
the  excellent  index,  complete  this  valuable  treatise  in  its  sixth  edition. 

Many  patrons  of  the  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  Monographs  would 
appreciate  having  their  books  in  stiff  covers  rather  than  in  paper.  These  then 
undoubtedly  would  bt-  still  more  popular  and  sell  in  still  larger  numbers. 

George  Van  Ness  Dearborn. 

The  Brevity  Book  on  Psychology.  By  Christian  A.  Ruckmick,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Illinois.  Chicago:  Brevity  Publish- 
ers, Inc.,  1920.     Pp.  iii,  114. 

THIS  BOOK  is  a  sign  of  the  times;  with  it  in  hand  and  brain  the  Fastport 
yountt  man  may  become  a  "normal  psychologist,"   (or  at  Ic.ist  informed 
as  to  the  human  mind)  between  his  hometown  and  Boston  whether  by 
boat  or  rail!    The  author  in  the  Preface  hopes  that  the  brief  text  will  invite  the 
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reader  to  follow  a  more  extensive  course  of  study  in  the  subject,  yet  he  states  that 
it  is  designed  to  give  sundry  persons  "an  adequate  review  of  the  science  as  cur- 
rently interpreted  by  representative  psychologists."  Association  by  dissimilarity 
reminds  one  of  what  Wm.  James  wrote  his  publisher  Henry  Holt  about  his 
"Briefer-Course"  Ms. :  "By  adding  some  twaddle  about  the  senses,  by  leaving 
out  all  polemics  and  history,  all  bibliography  and  experimental  details,  all  meta- 
physical subtleties  and  digressions,  all  quotations,  all  humor  [homo  sapiens  et 
multarum  literarum!]  and  pathos,  all  interest  in  short,  and  by  blackening  the  tops 
of  all  the  paragraphs,  I  think  I  have  produced  a  tome  of  a  pedagogic  classic  which 
will  enrich  you  and  me,  if  not  the  student's  mind."     (August  "Atlantic,"  1920). 

Professor  Ruckmick's  little  book  consists  of  ten  chapters,  two  appendicies,  and 
an  index.  After  the  introduction,  chapter  one,  come  chapters  on  "sensory  ex- 
perience," "perceptual  experience,"  "imaginal  experience,"  "affective  experience," 
"mental  arrangement:  attention,"  "mental  arrangement:  association,"  "action," 
"thought,"  and  "the  self." 

Like  so  many  of  the  precisionists  who  are  academic  psychologists,  even  in  this 
year  of  grace  1920,  the  author  wobbles  almost  wofuUy  between  what  he  really 
knows  and  what  he  has  been  taught  in  regard  to  the  subconscious  or  coconscious 
phases  of  the  mental  stream.  On  page  four  he  is  up  to  date,  dynamic ;  while  on 
P^ge  59  he  preaches  (though  half-heartedly  to  be  sure)  the  antique  mental  statics 
which  (less  and  less  boldly  now!)  pretends  to  limit  mind  to  the  film  of  conscious- 
ness on  the  surface  of  the  deep  and  intricate  stream  of  mind.  The  buyer  of  the 
brevity  books,  "much  in  little,"  who  pays  his  money  jolly  well  may  take  his 
choice — and  cheap  at  the  price.  But  he  has  none  the  less  right  to  realize  better 
than  he  may  from  this  volume  (perhaps  his  only  authority  on  the  subject  all  his 
life)  that  mental  preclusion  about  subsconsciousness  is  an  academic  idol,  although 
one  already  getting  dusty  if  not  cobwebby  and  forgotten  in  the  temples  of  human 
intelligence. 

The  book  has  a  substantial  use  and  in  general  is  well  done. 

Next  let  us  have  an  homologous  text  for  all  sixth-grade  schoolers,  so  inter- 
esting and  so  humanly  suggestive  of  value  even  to  the  ten-year-old,  that  every 
colt  among  them  will  be  so  thirsty  for  knowledge  about  himself  that  he  will  just 
naturally  have  to  drink  thereof  of  the  fresh  and  refreshing  streams  of  human 
nature!  Why  doesn't  the  Carnegie  Institution  or  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
or  the  American  Psychological  Association  offer  a  prize  for  so  necessary  a  booklet? 
It  wont  be  so  easily  written  as  "The  Brevity  Book  on  Psycholog}%"  but  it  and  its 
successors  will  be  more  useful  in  orienting  the  multitude  of  future  men  and 
women  in  their  Magnificent  Adventure.  If  present  day  psychology  can  not  do 
this  thing  and  do  it  effectively, — it  should  study  itself  a  while. 

George  V.  N.  Dearhorx. 
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General  Psychology.  By  Walter  S.  Hunter,  Professor  of  Psychology, 
University  of  Kansas.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1919.  Pp. 
xiii,  351,     Figs.  55.     Price,  $2.00  net. 

THIS  NEW  contribution  to  the  long  list  of  (possible)  "best  sellers"  is 
worthy  the  consideration  of  medical  folk  and  of  psychologists  in  embryo 
who  wish  a  recent  inexpensive  survey  of  psychology.  Its  first  iio  pages 
deal  with  mind  as  seen  respectively  in  the  brutes ;  in  its  applications  to  individual- 
ism, medicine,  law,  education,  and  business ;  in  derangement ;  and  in  the  race  and 
society.  The  latter  part  of  the  text  book,  231  pages,  is  normal  human  adult 
psychology,  from  the  biological  point  of  view.  As  the  publishers'  advertisement 
suggests,  and  rather  importantly,  "The  present  account  of  general  psychology 
gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  science  and  does  not  limit  itself  to  the  subject-matter 
of  normal  adult  psycholog>-  as  do  most  books  for  beginners.  Such  a  method  of 
presentation  has  many  advantages:  (i)  It  gives  an  adequate  account  of  the 
science  to  that  great  majority  of  students  and  readers  who  derive  their  only 
technical  acquaintance  with  psychology  from  the  introductory  books.  (2)  It  frees 
the  student  from  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  field  termed  'normal  human 
adult  psychology'  is  the  whole  or  even  the  most  vigorous  part  of  the  science. 
(3)  It  gives  the  student  definite  information  upon  which  to  base  a  decision  for 
future  work  in  psychology." 

Apparent  in  the  first  third  of  the  work,  covering  the  entire  field  of 
psychology  in  its  way,  is  a  highly  laudable  endeavor  to  cite  cases  and  researches 
having  especial  and  dramatic  interest.  Pavlov's  famous  saliva-dog  is  shown, 
some  of  Watson's  maze-experiments,  three  pages  are  devoted  to  Morton  Prince's 
"Sally"  and  "Miss  Beauchamp,"  one  of  Janet's  hysteria-cases  is  given,  etc. — all 
of  which,  with  the  other  material,  is  well  calculated  to  "take  the  curse  off"  the 
dr>-asdust  academic  psychology  of  all  too  many  colleges;  and  to  suggest  to  many 
a  boy  and  girl  that  the  science  has  a  "pepp"  ery  appeal  of  its  own  worth  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  attitude  of  the  author  toward  behaviorism  is  distinctly  a  skillful  bit  of 
straddle  of  the  two  horses  at  once — and  on  the  whole  this  seems  wise  as  long  as 
the  off  horse,  Behaviorism,  keeps  in  his  place  as  applied  social  physiology .  Pro- 
lessor  Hunter  admits  that  man  is  conscious,  and  on  the  whole  seems  to  find 
scientific  interest  in  the  fact, — whereas  a  real  behaviorist.  (we  might  almost  sa\ 
the  real  behaviorist)  pretends  to  no  such  interest,  and  is  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  materialistic  as  Thomas  Hobbcs  if  not  LaMettric. 

On  the  matter  of  the  James-Lange  doctrine  of  feeling  also  the  .luthor  is 
non-committal  of  himself,  forgetful  that  the  student  is  always  largely  dcpcndi'tir 
on  the  opinions  of  others  in  all  such  matters  in  which  he  is  not  a  first-hand 
observer  or  researcher.    On  the  whole  he  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis. 

The  basal  importance  of  kinasthesia  for  psychology  is  plainly  recognized  (he 
adnii'"  »!»:*♦    !»   !"   "fiKKliniiiifil    in   I'uiiling  m«»vcmfiit")    mikI    \v\    he   fails  fo  give 
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the   movement-sensations   the   large   consideration    of    description,    analysis,    and 
relations  they  so  plainly  deserve  from  modern  psycholog>'. 

The  book  as  a  college  text  is  excellent  and  can  hardly  fail  to  fare  well  and 
to  wear  well  in  this  direction.  It  is  a  good  nucleus  for  a  fine  treatise  as  successive 
editions  are  published. 

George  Van  Ness  Dearborn. 

Harvey  Humphrey  Baker.  Upbuilder  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  Published 
by  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation,  Publication  No.  i,  Boston.  Rumford  Press, 
1920.     133  pp. 

THIS  BOOK,  Publication  No.  i  of  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation,  is  one 
of  the  most  welcome  in  recent  years. 
The  first  chapter  portra\  s  Judge  Baker  as  only  one  intimately  associ- 
ated with  him  and  really  understanding  him  could.     Mr.  Cushman  has  expressed 
his  affection  for  Judge  Baker  by  combining  feeling  and  dignity  in  a  rare  manner. 

The  next  two  chapters  give  the  statistics  of  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court; 
those  for  the  first  five  years  having  been  prepared  by  Judge  Baker  personally 
but  never  before  published,  and  those  for  the  second  five  years  have  been  recently 
compiled  and  are  given  for  purposes  of  comparison.  Our  regret  that  Judge 
Baker's  review  of  the  first  five  years  of  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court  could  not  have 
been  published  long  ago  is  appeased  by  the  discovery  of  its  permanent  value.  The 
most  striking  thing  about  this  review  is  the  evidence  given  of  Judge  Baker's  dis- 
criminating judgment  and  truly  scientific  mind.  No  opinion  is  set  forth  until 
it  has  withstood  a  thorough  questioning. 

The  next  chapter  reprints  an  article  by  Judge  Baker  from  the  Survey  dis- 
cussing the  Procedure  of  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court. 

The  Book  is  closed  with  a  chapter  by  William  Healy  and  Augusta  F.  Bron- 
ner  describing  the  present  work  of  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation.  These  persons 
give  a  most  forceful  argument  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  as  applied  to  de- 
linquency. A.  W.  Stearns. 
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The  Problem  of  Nervous  Breakdown,  By  Edwin  Lancelot  Ash,  M.  D. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  igao.     299  pp. 

Functional  Nerve  Disease.  An  Epitcmc  of  War  Experience  for  the 
Practitioner.  Edited  by  H.  Crichton  Miller,  M.  A.,  M.  D. ;  formerly  Medical 
Officer  in  charge  Functional  Cases,  No.  21  General  Hospital,  Alexandria ;  Oxford 
University  Press,  London,   1920.     208  pp. 

IF  WE  read  two  books  on  the  same  subject,"  writes  J.  C.  Hare,  "the  second 
leads  us  to  review  the  statements  and  arguments  of  the  first;  the  errors  of 
which  are  little  likely  to  escape  this  kind  of  proving,  ....  while  the 
truths  are  more  strongly  imprinted  on  the  memory,  not  merely  by  repetition 
.  .  .  .  but  by  the  deeper  conviction  thus  wrought  into  the  mind,  of  their 
,  being  verily  and  indeed  truths.  ." 

No  two  books  could  serve  to  impress  such  truth  as  there  is  in  the  discussion 
of  functional  nervous  diseases  so-called,  better  than  "The  Prohlem  of  Nervous 
Breakdown"  and  "Functional  Nerve  Disease,"  read  in  company  as  advised  by 
Hare.  For  on  the  subject  of  the  disorders  of  so-called  nervousness  one  needs 
every  mental  assistance  that  the  counselors  of  Right  Reading  can  supply.  The 
reason  is  plain.  "Functional"  disease  is  still  a  subject  of  almost  acrimonious 
disputation;  which  means  that  it  is  a  topic  fraught  with  confusion  and  needing 
intellectual  first  aid.    These  British  medical  men  seem  to  give  it. 

Neither  of  these  two  excellent  volumes  falls  into  the  error  of  deciding  the 
age-old  philosophical  question  of  mind  and  body  through  any  sophomoric  de- 
scription of  the  way  the  brain  works,  whether  it  be  through  the  orchestration 
of  neurones  or  the  symphony  of  synapses.  The  English  authors  of  the  discussions 
wc  are  now  turning  to  have  conducted  their  restrained  comment  on  all  the  topics 
of  psychological  disorder  in  peace  or  war,  with  a  full  sense  of  the  danger  of 
getting  lost  in  the  immense  speculative  field  that  surrounds  the  topic  of  the 
psychoncu roses.  They  are,  in  the  main,  content  to  make  practical  descriptions  of 
the  various  functional  nervous  diseases  that  arc  found  in  civil  and  military  life. 
Both  works  are  written  in  a  manner  highly  informative  to  the  practitioner  uho 
may  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  psych;)n?urotic  cases. 

Organic  Vi-rsi  s  Kim  iional 

The  work  of  Edwin  Ash  should  prepare  one  for  an  intensive  reading  of  the 
Oxford  Medical  Publication.  He  deals  discursively,  informatively,  and  con- 
vincingly with  functional  disorders  as  such.     His  presentation  suggests  in  what 
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way  many  idle  distinctions  that  were  potent  before  the  war  have  been  swept  away 
by  the  immense  war-time  experience  with  seemingly  functional  disorders.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  strictly  practical  and  not  over-philosophical  approach  to  the 
question  of  organic  versus  functional.  Dr.  Ash's  account  leads  us  to  attach  more 
than  a  passing  significance  to  the  fact  that  the  editor  of  "Functional  Nerve 
Disease,"  Dr.  H.  Crichton  Miller,  was  formerly  medical  officer  in  charge  of 
Functional  Cases,  No.  21  General  Hospital,  Alexandria.  This  implies  a  rather 
frank  cutting  of  the  Gordian  knot  that  has  ensnarled  the  meanings  of  functional 
and  organic.  And  this  will  be  our  excuse  for  passing  by  any  needless  preliminary 
fine  distinction. 

The  main  thing  about  disease  is  how  to  treat  it.  In  stating  the  problem, 
Ash  dwells  on  the  importance  of  nerve  health  as  a  key  to  efficiency  in  the  new 
age.  He  makes  the  economic  aspect  of  nervous  breakdown  a  matter  of  national 
importance  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  "psychic  control"  on  the  other.  This  is 
something  a  little  different  from  ordinary  neurolog>' :  it  unites  the  ideals  of  the 
new  public  health  (largel\'  taught  by  the  War)  and  of  the  psychological  view- 
point that  owes  to  the  War  its  affirmation.  The  problem  stated,  the  author 
shows  his  adherence  to  progressive  methods  by  dwelling  next  on  the  emotions. 
In  this  discussion  he  maintains  a  very  balanced  viewpoint,  as  indicated  by  cita- 
tions from  Dejerine,  Mantegazza,  Paul  Dubois  and  James.  One  is  glad  to  note 
his  citation  of  Dr.  Charles  Burr  as  "authority  for  the  statement  that  in  the  United 
States,  just  as  in  this  country,  emotional  stress  is  a  much  more  important  factor 
than  physical  over-work  in  the  production  of  neurasthenia."  Instances  are  cited 
to  prepare  the  reader  for  a  deeper  discussion  of  this  same  principle.  His  list  of 
specific  nervous  casualties  (p.  35-37)  is  appropriately  followed  by  a  chapter  on 
"Nervous  Temperament" — suggesting  the  constitutional  basis — and  another  chap- 
ter on  "Some  Factors  Determining  Breakdown" — leading  the  reader  gently  up 
to  a  conception  of  the  nature  of  experiential  stress,  or  stress  of  campaign. 

In  Chapters  Five  and  Six  he  goes  still  deeper  into  "conditions  Predisposing 
to  Breakdown"  such  as  (a)  occupation,  climate  and  constitution  and  (b)  poisons, 
shocks  and  some  others.  It  is  as  if  the  author  were  anxious  by  this  deliberate 
preparation  to  avoid  the  charge  of  being  an  extremist  in  attributing  too  much 
to  so-called  purely  psychic  causes. 

It  is  not  till  Part  II  that  "The  Varieties  of  Nervous  Breakdown"  receive 
intensive  study.  Even  so,  the  author  does  not  depart  from  the  just  balance  of 
interest  which  is  maintained  throughout  the  book.  He  summarizes  the  forms 
of  nervous  breakdown  in  the  familiar  terms  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  psychoneu roses, 
psychasthenia.  Originality  in  describing  the  topics  of  various  chapters  is  not  to 
be  expected.  But  it  is  refreshing  to  realize  through  this  volume  that  England 
is  not  one  of  the  countries  where  a  physician's  description  of  the  neurasthenic 
state,  of  morbid  fears  and  doubts,  of  nervous  indigestion  and  hysteria  has  to 
abound  in  references  to  Freudian  theory.  This  writer  realizes  that  a  "new- 
heaven  and  a  new  earth"  have  not  been  created  by  the  psychoanalytic  propaganda. 
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A  discussion  of  the  Freudian  school  is  relegated  to  a  condign  position  in  Chapter 
V^II  of  Part  II  undc-  the  heading.  "What  then  is  Hysteria."  This  is  preceded, 
as  the  true  historical  order  would  require  (in  Chapter  VI  entitled  "Muhiple 
Personality")  by  a  discussion  of  the  views  of  Janet  and  Morton  Prince  concern- 
ing hysterical  dissociation.  One  is  inclined  to  recommend  to  some  of  the  skeptics 
of  the  Philadelphia  medical  centre,  Dr.  Ash's  excellently  proportioned  summary 
of  the  "Sally  Beauchamp"  case.  Iliere  are  still  neurologists  who  affect  to  regard 
such  extraordinar>'  splittings  of  the  psyche  as  negligible  phenomena  in  the  study 
of  functional  disorders.  Perhaps  this  attitude  is  possible  only  because  there  are  so 
few  writers  who  are  able  to  draw  as  just  and  conciliating  a  picture  of  ex- 
traordinary mental  phenomena,  as  Dr.  Ash  is  able  to  do. 

Association  Neuroses 

It  is  perhaps  not  the  author's  fault  that  in  discussing  the  work  of  Janet  and 
of  Prince  he  should  have  overlooked  a  very  useful  term  applied  years  before  the 
present  vogue  of  "Freudian  complexes,"  namely  that  of  association  neuroses — 
a  term  coined  by  Prince,  especially  applicable  to  his  and  to  Janet's  observations 
and  free  from  any  taint  of  dogma  or  bias.  Yet  disorders  of  association  are  indeed 
well  depicted  by  Dr.  Ash  as  the  main  focusing  point  for  a  discussion  of  so- 
called  functional  nerve  disorder.  The  field  of  the  association  of  ideas  is  indeed 
a  common  ground  on  which  both  the  partisan  of  somatic  causes  and  the  exponent 
of  psychic  causes  can  meet  without  fighting.  If  Dr.  Prince  had  cared  to  give  his 
own  term  as  active  a  circulation  as  the  German  propaganda  has  given  to  Freudian 
terms,  perhaps  this  meeting  point  would  have  been  a  inore  crowded  rendezvous. 

Ash  gives  a  large  place  to  occupational  fatigue  as  a  factor  in  the  formation 
of  what  we  call  association  neuroses.  Part  111  rightly  takes  the  view  that  the 
beginning  of  the  hygiene  of  nerve  is  preventive  work.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this 
book  there  have  been  ample  indications  of  what  is  to  be  forfcnded.  It  may  seem 
amusing  to  American  readers  to  find  that  this  author  does  not  hesitate  to  speak 
of  "brainstorm"  as  the  thing  to  avoid.  Apart  from  the  ridicule  which  atteniied  the 
first  use  of  that  term  in  an  American  law  court,  there  is  not  the  slightest  irason 
why  the  term  should  not  serve  well — as  it  does  for  Dr.  Ash — as  substitute  for 
more  pretentious  phrases  such  as  nervous  crisis,  mild  nu'lancholia,  conflict  of  ideas 
or  what  not.  Certainly,  in  the  analysis  of  mental  weather  the  psychologist  and 
the  neurologist  both  find  that  brainstorms  are  definite  causes  of  new  symptoms — 
regardless  of  what  may  be  the  predisposition  thereto. 

It  is  stimulating!  to  find  this  author  clarifying  the  conceptions  implied  by  the 
word  brainstorm.  While  not  neglecting  "diet  and  some  other  points  in  con- 
valcKence"  (Part  III,  Chapter  IV)  he  suggestively  enlarges  upon  fatigue  as  a 
cause  of  disturbance.  There  arc  two  chapters  on  the  rest  cure  (not  omitting 
reference*  to  Weir  Mitchell)  ;  two  more  chapters  deal  with  "Sleep  and  Sleepless- 
ness," "Rest  and  Recreation"  in  eclectic  fashion.  Childhood  and  youth  receive 
a  due  proportion  of  .itfrfitiftn  with  fsprcinl  rvirrmcc  to  the  danger  of  overstrain. 
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and  to  the  critical  period  of  adolesence.  His  view  is  not  over  sexualized  ;  it  may 
even  seem  to  some  critics  that  he  does  not  sufficiently  sense  the  sex  element  that 
may  often  underlie  the  processes  of  nervous  breakdown  begun  in  childhood. 

His  final  chapter  of  purely  civilian  psychology  is  a  presentation  largely  of  the 
will-to-be-well,  as  leading  the  "Principles  of  Self  Help."  H  we  stopped  here 
and  thought  the  book  was  over,  the  ending  would  seem  a  little  tame.  Surely,  one 
would  say  to  oneself,  something  more  concrete,  something  more  specific,  even  if  it 
has  to  be  more  dogmatic,  must  be  given  us  as  the  word  of  enlightenment  about 
nervous  breakdowns.  Does  not  the  book  spread  itself  out  so  thin  over  the  vari- 
ous ways  and  means  of  preventing  brainstorms  that  a  given  individual  faced  with 
a  given  problem  would  hardly  know  how  to  go  about  it  to  make  use  of  the  ex- 
cellent suggestions  and  all  too  general  counsels  contained  in  this  smoothly  con- 
ceived and  urbanely  written  volume? 

The  Centre  of  Interest 

But  there  remains  the  section  on  War  Neuroses  and  it  is  this  that  we  shall 
find  it  possible  to  compare,  short  as  it  is,  with  a  whole  volume  devoted  to  func- 
tional nerve  disease  of  war.  An  inspection  of  the  chapters  on  "The  Effects  of 
War  Strain,"  and  "Shell  Shock"  shows  that  the  author  has  assimilated  the  les- 
sons of  war  strain  or  war  neurosis  without  difficulty  into  his  own  general  system. 
These  chapters,  which  are  virtually  chapters  of  conclusion,  are  a  splendidly  even 
toned  preparation  for  the  next  volume  which  we  are  considering  here.  Dr.  Ash 
stresses  the  enormous  factor  of  predisposing  conditions  in  war  neurosis,  but  con- 
versely, he  makes  a  strong  point  of  the  fact  that  the  psychological  element  com- 
monly determines  the  nervous  disturbance,  even  where  the  breakdown  has  ap- 
parently occurred  as  the  result  of  one  big  explosion.  Another  valuable  point  con- 
firming pre-war  knowledge  of  functional  nerve  disorder  is  the  observation  that  the 
psychic  effects  of  shock  and  strain  are  apt  to  gather  around  existing  ailments. 

The  writer  refers  to  war  strain  of  civilians,  and  to  the  possible  effect  of  a 
low  war  time  fat  ration  on  the  nerves  of  the  community.  He  says  interestingly, 
"Although  not  a  few  individuals  suffered  thereby,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  na- 
tional nerve  as  a  whole  was  strengthened  rather  than  otherwise  by  the  experi- 
ences of  red-hot  war  in  our  midst." 

The  final  chapter  on  shell  shock  makes  us  realize  that  this  work  is  no  super- 
ficial summary  of  miscellaneous  views  about  "nerves,"  smooth  going  and  com- 
placent as  it  may  appear.  Its  very  generalities  seem  to  testify  to  the  fact  that  the 
problem  of  nervous  breakdown  is  after  all  not  to  be  solved  by  highly  specific 
attention  to  one  or  two  measures  ,  but  through  broad  attention  in  everyday  life 
to  many  preventive  measures  in  order  that  events  may  not  conspire  to  overload 
that  delicate  network  which  we  call  the  human  nervous  svstem. 
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LET  US  take  heed  and  instruction  from  the  exhibits  of  war's  outrageous 
experiment  in  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  nervous  system  every  form  of 
overload  that  imagination  can  conceive.  To  understand  more  definitely 
the  nature  of  ner\'ous  overload,  we  must  turn  to  a  book  that  concerns  itself  with 
the  detailed  experiences  of  the  war. 

Such  a  book  is  "Functional  Nerve  Disorder"  by  about  a  dozen  authors, 
who  have  been  through  the  great  revolution  of  thought  about  functional  disease 
that  the  war  cases  have  inevitably  brought  about.  All  that  we  find  lacking  in 
specificity  between  the  covers  of  Ash's  book  is  more  than  supplied  by  Crichton 
Miller's  symposium. 

That  is  again,  I  believe,  a  good  reason  for  reading  these  two  books  in 
combination. 

Yet  if  one  should  be  at  a  loss  when  passing  from  the  "Physical  Factor" 
(Chapters  I,  II,  III)  to  the  "Hysterical  Factor"  (Chapters  IV-VHl)  and  from 
"The  Anxiety  Factor"  (Chapters  VIII  and  IX)  to  the  "Management  of  the 
Neurotic"  (Chapters  X  and  XI)  there  is  a  steadying  Summary  by  William 
McDougall.  There  could  be  no  more  competent  pen  to  unify  this  varied  oliering, 
and  to  restore  one's  orientation,  in  case  the  interest  of  details  has  made  one  lose 
his  way. 

Functional  Nerve  Disorder  is  a  most  exceptionally  valuable  symposium.  In 
the  words  of  the  summary  (from  which  we  shall  borrow  without  further  ac- 
knowledgment) "the  several  writers  have  presented,  each  from  his  own  point  of 
view  and  in  the  light  of  his  own  experience  in  the  cases  of  soldiers  suffering  from 
neuroses,  that  extension  of  understanding  and  interest  in  the  neuroses  which,  it  is 
hoped,  is  one  of  the  permanent  benefits  brought  by  the  war. 

"It  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  present  very  imperfect  understanding 
of  these  conditions  that  the  several  writers  are  not  in  entire  agreement  with  one 
another.  .  .  .  The  Editor  and  his  contributors  have  felt  that  these  di- 
vergences of  view  should  not  be  concealed  from  the  reader;  that  this  method  of 
independent  presentation  of  the  several  main  topics  by  as  many  independnt  writers 
gives  a  truer  and  more  useful  picture  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  than  the 
more  consistent  but  necessarily  one-sided  exposition  that  might  be  achieved  by 
a  single  hand." 

The  general  impression  that  results  is  that  the  book  as  a  whole  carries  out 
the  dictum  of  a  New  England,  poet:  "Ho  not  be  consistent,  hut  be  true."  For 
all  the  pai>ers  reflect  clearly  the  genuine  absorption  of  the  writers  in  their  themes 
and  their  evident  searching  for  the  significant  thing  in  each  case. 

"Wide  an  are  the  differences  of  opinion  and  practice  expressed  or  imphed  by 
the  writers,  there  is  nevertheless  much  that  is  common  to  them  all.  Let  us  see 
what  are  these  main  points  of  agreement.  All  arc  agreed  that,  although  physical 
strain  and  sh<K'k  have  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  production  of  some  cases 
of  war  neurosis,  mrnlal  disturhanrr  of  some  sort  is  llir  wore  important  tondition 
of  the  onset,  and  largely  determines  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  in  the  <jrcat 
majority  of  cases."     (Italicized  by  the  reviewer). 
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McDougall's  comment  on  the  Physical  Mtiology  chapter  of  H.  Crighton 
Miller  is  of  peculiar  interest  as  coming  from  the  author  of  Body  and  Alind. 

"Dr.  Crichton  Miller  recognizes  the  occurrence  of  a  certain  number  of  cases 
of  pure  "shell-shock,"  in  the  sense  of  cases  presenting  symptoms  of  nervous  dis- 
order (without  physical  signs  of  organic  nervous  disease)  which  seem  to  result 
directly  from  the  physical  action  of  concussion,  whether  acting  directly  upon  the 
central  nervous  system  or  through  the  medium  of  the  circulatory  or  other  systems. 
If  we  recognize  such  cases,  then  I  think  we  must  admit,  more  explicitly  than  Dr. 
Crichton  Miller  has  done,  the  probability  that  an  element  of  such  physical  con- 
cussion enters  into  a  large  number  of  military  cases  in  varying  degrees,  as  it 
certainly  does  into  most  of  these  cases  of  neurosis  which  follow  upon  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  head." 

Professor  McDougall  goes  en  to  mention  a  second,  a  third  and  a  fourth  class 
of  physical  agents  as  "also  generally  recognized"  to  be  influential  in  the  aetiology 
of  war  neurosis,  to  wit:  physical  fatigue  from  prolonged  bodily  and  mental 
strain,  (especially  if  there  is  loss  of  sleep)  ;  disturbances  of  the  glands  of  internal 
secretion  (sometimes  themselves  disordered  from  mental  causes)  ;  and  finally 
poisons  (poison  gas,  syphilis,  the  toxins  of  malaria,  dysentery,  influenza,  etc.). 
But  it  is  highly  significant  that  he  can  say : 

"It  may  be  doubted  whether  these  or  any  other  physical  influences  could  of 
themselves  produce,  in  a  man  otherwise  in  good  bodily  and  mental  health  and  of 
good  constitution,  a  condition  which  could  properly  be  diagnosed  as  a  neurosis. 
But  any  departure  from  bodily  health  may,  by  inducing  anxiety  in  the  mind  of  the 
patient,  especially  perhaps  a  secret,  unexpressed  or  even  subconscious  anxiety, 
favor  the  onset  of  neurosis." 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  may  equally  be  doubted  whether,  in  a  man  in  perfect 
physical  condition  and  of  good  constitution,  any  of  the  mental  disturbances,  con- 
flicts, or  disharmonies,  which  play  so  great  a  part  in  inducing  neurosis,  could  of 
themselves  bring  about  this  result,  if  they  did  not  in  some  degree,  by  deprivation 
of  rest,  disturbance  of  circulation  or  some  other  bodily  function,  evoke  the  co- 
operation of  bodily  factors." 

"In  all  this  question  of  the  bodily  and  mental  factors  in  causation  there  is, 
I  think,  no  fundamental  disagreement  between  the  writers.  They  dififer  merely 
in  regard  to  the  importance  they  would  attach  to  these  respectively,  and  the  degree 
of  therapeutic  attention  to  be  paid  to  them.  The  main  thing  in  this  connection 
is  to  realize  the  intimate  and  constant  action  and  reaction  between  mind  and 
body,  and  their  reciprocal  dependence  for  all  healthy  living.  For  the  physician, 
like  every  other  person  practically  concerned  with  human  beings,  is  compelled  to 
accept  the  notion  of  interaction  between  mind  and  body  as  at  least  an  indis- 
pensable hypothesis,  no  matter  what  his  taste  in  metaphysics  may  be." 

Thus  speaks  in  judicial  pronouncement,  a  psychologist  and  philosopher  who 
is  also  a  physician  and  who  was  during  the  war  at  a  coign  of  vantage,  both  at  the 
Front  and  in  Base  Hospitals,  from  which  he  could  obtain  the  fullest  insight  into 
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the  conditions  that  are  treated  of  in  "Functional  Nerve  Disease."  This  part  of 
his  summary,  as  quoted,  certainly  places  in  their  proper  perspective  the  three 
chapters  that  form  Part  I,  "The  Physical  Factor," 

Proportioning  the  Psychotherapeutic  View 

The  major  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  topics  of  deep  interest  to  the 
psychotherapeutist.  It  turns  out  that  the  authors  are  not  unduly  given  to 
"psychic"  as  distinguished  from  "somatic"  interpretations: 

"In  the  same  way  the  writers  are,  I  think,  agreed  in  recognizing  that,  though 
congenitally  and  developmentally  unstable  persons  are  much  more  liable  to 
neurosis  than  the  normally  healthy,  yet  any  man  of  the  most  normal  constitution 
and  healthy  development  may,  under  sufficiently  prolonged  and  severe  strain 
of  his  bodily  and  mental  constitution,  become  neurotic.  To  admit  this  is  to 
repudiate  the  view,  dogmatically  held  in  some  quarters,  that  the  origin  of  a 
neurosis  is  always  to  be  traced  back  to  some  error  of  development  in  childhood." 

The  italics  are  ours,  and  the  disclaimer  applies  to  the  psychoanalytic  theory : 
"In  other  words,  the  teaching  of  the  book  is  not  Freudian,  it  does  not  require  read- 
ers either  to  pervert  wholly  the  meaning  of  the  words  sex  and  sexual,  or  to  see 
the  origin  of  neurosis  in  a  very  hypothetical  sexuality  of  infancy.  To  say  this 
is  not  to  deny  that  the  writers  have  accepted  and  made  use  of  some  of  the  valuable 
conceptions  which  we  owe  largely  to  Professor  Freud,  notably  the  conceptions  of 
repression,  regression,  unconscious  mental  conflict  and  complexes." 

However  accurate  the  last  italicized  statement  of  Professor  McDougall  may 
be,  as  reflecting  the  contents  of  this  notable  and  suggestive  volume,  one  might 
readily  wish  to  pause  at  this  point  and  qualify  the  implications  that  seem  to 
emanate  from  the  above.  Is  it  true  that  "we  owe"  these  conceptions  to  Freud? 
On  reflection,  one  must  admit  that  certainly  these  authors,  whom  Professor 
McDougall  summarizes  probably  do  owe  their  impetus  in  studying  the  above 
mentioned  mechanisms  to  the  Freudian  propaganda.  This  propaganda  was  more 
cflPcctive  than  the  work  of  Janet,  Dubois  and  others  simply  because  it  was  more 
radical,  more  trenchant,  in  fine  less  cautious  and  scientific,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  employ  terms  of  pretentious  and  often  hollow  meaning  with  a  disregard  of 
intellectual  decorum  that  was  at  times  nauseating  to  the  person  of  trained  mind. 
But,  somehow,  this  very  quality  was  a  good  advertisement  and  by  stimulating 
the  passions  facilitated  a  sharper  attention  to  the  problems  in  question.  Our 
authorn,  although  living  in  Kngland  (where  the  propaganda  dragged  more  than 
in  the  United  States)  were  stimulated  to  apply  any  and  all  available  know  ledge 
and  seemed  to  grasp  most  readily  the  convenient  formulations  of  I- rend  ;  hut  they 
did  not  "swallow"  the  whole  Freudian  story  too  naively.  Fxpcriciuc  u.is  their 
br«t  teacher  in  war  neurosis,  and  they  used  Freudian  tools  often  only  for 
emergency  purposes.  The  peculiar  flavor  that  this  lends  to  the  book  is  explained 
by  the  summary. 

".     .     .     .     it  may  be  pointed  out  that  .some  of  fhcm  use  ;i   icrmiiiology 
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which  perhaps  may  seem  to  imply  the  acceptance  of  more  of  Freudian  doctrines 
than  they  actually  express ;  such  terms  as  'mental  mechanism'  where  mental 
process  is  meant,  'transference'  to  denote  the  setting  of  the  patient  in  a  relation  of 
goodwill  toward  his  physician;  Dr.  Crichton  Miller's  use  of  the  term  'homo- 
sexual' and  'mother-complex,'  and  the  term  'psycho-analysis'  itself;  all  these  give 
a  Freudian  flavour  to  some  of  the  essays  which  might  mislead  the  hasty  reader." 

Here  we  pause  .  .  .  it  is  well  enough  indeed  that  Professor  McDougall 
should  reassure  us  concerning  the  seeming  Freudistic  trend  of  the  authors 
.  .  .  but  can  one  so  readily  bereave  the  Freud-Jungian  devotees  of  their 
exclusive  right  to  define  their  own  word?  Is  it  possible  without  a  process  of 
treaty  and  adjustment  to  make  homosexual  lose  the  distinctive  flavor  that  has  so 
long  clung  to  it.  Can  the  Cult  aiiford  to  fire  that  word  from  its  shifting 
evanescent  "now-you-see-it-now-you-don't"  meanings.  Or  does  Professor  Mc- 
Dougall feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  (the  patents  having  expired)  needed 
improvement  in  its  use  can  be  made  by  whomsoever  has  the  wit  to  see  what  the 
times  demand  ?  Evidently,  there  is  a  move  afoot  to  give  us  now  a  conception  of 
varieties  of  sexual  and  sexuality  that  are  not  necessarily  erotic,  or  that  may  be 
more  or  less  so: 

"Let  us  remember  that  every  relation  between  two  persons  is  between  two 
persons  of  either  the  same  or  the  opposite  sex,  and  is  therefore  in  this  sense  either 
homo-  or  hetero-sexual.  This  incontestable  fact  should  neither  startle  us  nor  be- 
tray us,  by  way  of  an  elementary  logical  fallacy,  into  accepting  the  view  that  all 
human  relations  are  sexual  in  the  sense  that  the  sexual  instinct  is  concerned  in 
them." 

"There's  glory  for  you!" — as  Humpty  Dumpty  said  to  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land; which  being  interpreted  (by  him)  meant:  "There's  a  nice  knock-down 
argument  for  you!"  To  which  we,  like  Alice  would  say:  "The  question  is 
whether  you  can  make  words  mean  so  many  different  things." 

"The  question  is,"  said  Humpty  Dumpty,  "which  is  to  be  master — that's 
all." 

A  Trench-Raid  on  Psycho-Analysis 

Indeed,  such  is  the  situation.  It  is  a  case  of  the  strong  hand.  In  practice 
these  authors  have  boldly  taken  such  terms  as  fitted  their  efforts  at  the  exposition 
of  war  neurosis.  They  evidently  realized  that  they  could  make  a  raid  on 
the  existing  made-to-measure  Psycho-analysis  of  their  erstwhile  confreres  in 
Viennese  centers,  on  the  other  side  of  the  trenches.  But  they  have  taken  these 
questionable  terms  forcibly  away  from  the  Freudian  system. 

In  acknowledging  this  situation  so  plainly.  Professor  McDougall  has  cut  a 
Gordian  Knot ;  he  has  ratified  the  severance  of  these  terms  from  their  first  point 
of  attachment.  Does  he  not  do  a  service  in  this  respect,  seeing  that  the  writers 
who  hitherto  could  camouflage  indefiniteness  must  now  resort  to  a  more  exact 
use  of  the  only  terminology  that  is  left  for  the  sex-instinct,  namely  homo-erotic 
and  hetero-erotic. 
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But  will  the  rest  of  the  world  of  psycholog}'  follow  suit?  This  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  agreement  among  this  dozen  authors  should  go  a  long  way  to 
make  the  change  fashionable.  They  are  a  valiant  band  and  have  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  phenomena  they  try  to  describe. 

The  ver>"  verve  and  competency  which  is  imprinted  upon  this  collaborative 
work  makes  it  difficult  to  treat  adequately  in  review.  It  is  no  mere  collection  of 
chapters:  it  is  rather  a  many-sided  photograph  of  the  problem  of  Functional 
Nerve  Disorder.  Nor  have  they  stopped  at  the  open  parts  of  the  trench :  they 
have  gone  right  into  the  dugouts  of  the  Unconscious. 

The  result  of  the  raid  is  illuminatingly  reported  by  Major  McDougall: 

"Another  point  of  agreement  is  that  the  mental  processes  which  produce 
and  maintain  neurotic  symptoms  are  not  always  such  that  the  patient  can,  with  the 
best  will  to  do  so,  give  any  account  of  them ;  in  other  words,  these  processes  are 
largely  'unconscious.'  With  the  use  of  this  word  we  are  at  once  upon  difficult 
and  slippery  ground.  The  word  has  been  used  in  so  many  different  senses,  and 
connected  with  so  many  speculative  notions,  that  it  is  perhaps  desirable  to  repudi- 
ate every  other  use  but  that  in  which  it  stands  simply  to  exclude  clear  awareness ; 
especially  is  it  unnecessary  to  write  the  word  with  a  capital  letter,  and  to  regard 
it  as  standing  for  some  mystical  all-powerful  entity." 

Thus  explodes  one  ammunition-dump  in  the  psychoanalytic  camp! 

Constructive  Features  of  the  Work 

It  would  be  a  great*  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  authors  have  been  de- 
structive merely:  they  have  contributed  on  the  contrary  to  the  strategy  of  the 
great  campaign  to  advance  the  understanding  of  the  psychoneuroses,  especially 
the  neuroses  of  war  that  serve  to  summarize  the  hidden  ailments  of  daily  existence. 
Thty  have  not  waited  for  definitions  and  haggled  over  delimitations  of  scientific 
territory. 

The  excellent  plan  of  placing  a  syllabus  of  contents  at  the  head  of  e.ich 
chapter,  is  not  the  least  attractive  feature  of  the  volume.  We  can  thereby  easily 
»ce  where  each  author  stands. 

The  authors  in  their  several  chapters  are  perhaps  not  quite  as  eclectic  as 
Professor  McDougall  in  his  final  analysis.  Had  they  turned  for  their  reading 
to  Janet  or  to  Prince  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  they  might  have  found  terminology 
there  that  they  could  have  taken  over  without  the'extraordinary  emendations  and 
adaptations  and  modifications  in  which  the  book  (outside  the  summary)  abounds. 
It  might  mit  have  been  necessary  for  Captain  Pridcaux  in  "77»r  Mcihan'tsm  of 
Hysteria"  (Chapter  IV)  to  place  so  many  topics  under  the  head  "Sublimation. 
The  Process  of  Harmoni/.ing  the  Complex."  Under  "Syniptom  Formation  and 
the  Psychological  Type  of  Individual,"  it  might  have  been  jiossible  to  fit  in  luany 
Other  classifications  than  "Conversion  Hysteria"  and  "Anxiety  Hysteria,"  both 
somewhat  over-particularized  conceptions.  Yet  Pridcaux  explains  himself  through 
it  all  and  shows  he  is  n«)t  restricted  to  a  narrow  view,  lie  is  liberal  in  his  atten- 
tion to  other  points  of  view  than  the  Freudian, 
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Captain  Hadfield's  "Treatment  by  Suggestion  and  Persuasion"  is  a  good 
slashing  summary  of  the  practical  points  in  treatment  by  Suggestion,  Hypnoidal 
Suggestion  and  Hypnosis. 

In  Chapter  VI,  Dr.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers  seems  somewhat  to  complicate  the 
underground  workings  of  the  mind  by  introducing  as  twin  conceptions  "Repres- 
sion and  Suppression." 

"Regression/'  a  subject  rather  lost  sight  of  in  recent  years  among  psy- 
chological writers  outside  Psycho-analysis,  comes  in  for  a  very  strong  handling 
from  Maurice  NicoU.  For  those  who  have  felt  that  the  conception  of  regression 
as  expounded  hitherto  was  rather  fanciful,  this  new  treatment  of  specific  instances 
in  war  neurosis  will  repay  careful  study.  It  is  evident  here  and  there  throughout 
the  book  that  the  authors  could  produce  a  considerable  body  of  data  to  build  up 
the  concept  of  regression  to  a  new  height  of  importance. 

The  editor's  other  chapter  The  Mother  Complex  (Chapter  VIII)  gives 
brief  case  histories  of  twenty-eight  military  cases  in  which  abnormal  mother 
dependence  and  what  it  entails  has  given  rise  to  neurotic  susceptibility  in  the  son. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  many  of  these  cases  had  drunken  fathers.  The  social  and 
educational  implications  are  very  impressive. 

The  concluding  section,  containing  the  chapters  on  Institutional  and  In- 
dividual Management  of  the  Neurotic  are  written  with  clear  common  sense  and 
round  out  this  vigourous  presentation  of  the  varied  aspects  of  Functional  Nerve 
Disorder. 

In  residue,  the  striking  thing  about  the  book  is  the  whole-hearted  acceptance 
of  that  conception  of  unconscious  mental  processes  that  John  Locke,  in  his  day, 
labored  so  hard  and  so  successfully  to  obliterate  from  scientific  belief.  It  is  hard 
to  do  justice  to  the  multiform  presentation  of  the  authors'  faith  in  this  matter. 
We  can  do  no  better  in  conclusion  (to  pay  our  respects  to  this  outstanding  feature) 
than  to  add  another  extract  from  the  splendidly  balanced  summary  of  Professor 
McDougall:— 

"It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  cases  of  neuroses  without  soon  being  brought 
to  infer  the  reality  of  processes  which  resemble  conscious  mental  processes  in 
every  way  except  that  the  patient  can  give  no  account  of  them.  How  these  pro- 
cesses should  be  regarded,  whether  as  unconscious  physical,  as  purely  physiological 
or  nervous,  as  subconscious  or  co-conscious,  or  as  all  these  in  turn — these  are 
questions  of  the  deepest  theoretical  interest,  but  of  little  practical  importance  to 
the  clinician.  For  him  the  important  thing  is  to  understand  the  part  they  play  in 
producing  and  maintaining  neurosis,  and  to  recognize  the  evidences  of  their 
operation.  This  he  cannot  hope  to  do  without  such  guidance  as  is  afforded  in  the 
foregoing  chapters;  for  the  discovery  of  these  principles  has  been  one  of  the 
most  difficult  achievements  of  modern  science  to  which  many  brilliant  intellects 
have  contributed." 
have  contributed."  L.  H.  Horton. 
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A  MODERN  MYSTIC 
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PROFESSOR   OF   PSYCHOLOGY,  BRYN    MAWR  COLLEGE 

THERE  exists  probably  no  single  account  of  mystical  ex- 
perience equal  in  scientific  value  to  "Une  Mystique  Mod- 
erne"^ — not  even  excepting  the  classical  autobiographies 
of  St.  Theresa  and  of  Mme  Guyon.  It  owes  its  dis- 
tinction to  a  rare  introspective  gift,  a  scientific  curiosity,  and  a  relative 
independence  from  traditional  interpretation  quite  unusual  among 
mystics.  If  to  this  is  added  that  Professor  Flournoy  has  supplied  ex- 
planatory notes  and  a  penetrating  critical  study  of  most  of  the  impor- 
tant questions  raised  by  the  document,  the  significance  of  this  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  mysticism  will  be  manifest. 

Our  purpose,  limited  as  it  has  to  be,  regards  nevertheless  a  cen- 
tral problem,  namely  the  claim,  made  by  all  mystics  and  by  some 
philosophers  and  psychologists  of  high  reputation,  that  in  mystical 
ecstacy  something  superhuman  comes  to  expression. 

Mile  Ve  is  an  unmarried  woman  of  good  education  and  robust 
health  in  spite  of  a  strong  tendency  to  mental  dissociation.  She 
was  brought  up  in  a  somewhat  severe  Protestant  atmosphere.  For 
a  few  years  French  governess  in  foreign  countries,  she  became  later 
on  the  head  of  a  religious  educational  institution  in  her  native  land, 
French  Switzerland. 

In  every  conspicious  Christian  mystic  a  connection  can  be  drawn 
between  sex-love  and  religious  ecstacy.  In  Mile  Ve  this  connection  is 
of  the  clearest.  The  salient  facts  of  her  life,  as  far  as  they  bear  upon 
the  topics  we  propose  to  discuss,  are  the  following: 

*Th.  Flournoy,  Une  Mystique  Moderne,  Archives  de  Psychol,  de  la  Suisse  Romande, 
Tome  XV,  1915,  pp.  1-224.    In  the  quotations  the  italics  are  those  of  Mile  Ve. 
Copyright  ig2i  by  Richard  G.  Badger.    All  Rights  Reserved. 
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1.  A  tenacious  clinging  to  a  high  moral  ideal. 

2.  A  dastardly  attack  of  which  she  was  the  victim  at  the  age 

of  seventeen-and-a-half,  when  yet  ignorant  of  the  sex 
relation. 

3.  A  conviction  of  unspeakable  guilt,  which,  she  thought  for 

long  years,  attached  to  herself  because  of  her  mis- 
fortune. 

4.  The  appearance  soon  after  her  forcible  initiation  to  sex 

knowledge  of  periods  during  which  she  was  the  shamed 
puppet  of  sex-desires.  These  periods,  more  and  more 
sharply  separated  from  the  rest  of  her  life,  approached 
the  nature  of  a  secondary  personality.  During  these 
attacks,  lasting  several  days  and  at  times  over  a  week, 
she  retained  sufficient  control  of  herself  to  involve  iii 
them  no  one  but  herself  and  to  conceal  them  from 
everyone,  even  though  alterations  of  her  physiognomy 
and  of  the  tone  of  her  voice  attracted  the  attention 
of  her  friends. 

In  1 9 10,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  she  appealed  to  Professor 
Flournoy  in  the  hope  that  hypnotic  suggestion  might  become  the 
means  of  her  deliverance  from  sex-attacks  that  had  recently  become 
surpassingly  distressing,  and  also  in  order  to  help  her  break  a  morally 
dangerous  friendship  with  M.  Y.,  a  married  man, — a  relation  begun 
quite  honorably  but  in  which  her  heart  and  her  senses  had  become 
so  far  engaged  that  she  felt  herself  powerless  to  resist  longer.  The 
writing  up  of  a  detailed  account  of  her  experience  was  suggested  to 
her  by  Plournoy,  in  part  for  scientific  purposes  and  in  part  as  a  means 
of  exorcism. 

In  the  Fall  of  19 12,  as  she  was  carrying  out  with  success,  but 
not  without  struggle  and  a  sense  of  desolation,  her  resolve  not  to  see 
M.  Y.  any  more,  there  came  to  her  at  night,  before  she  fell  asleep,  a 
friendly  presence.  She  calls  it  the  Friend.'  His  approach  was  not 
made  known  to  her  through  the  senses.  She  felt  him  somewhere  in 
space  and  yet  within  herself.  She  talked  to  him  more  than  he  to  her. 
The  Presence  was  soothing,  purifying,  and  made  no  appeal  whatso- 
ever to  sex;  for,  the  Friend,  though  "virile,"  was  neither  male  nor 
female.  Mile  Ve  knows  too  much  and  is  too  keen  an  observer  to 
mistake  this  creation  of  her  heart's  desires  for  an  objective  reality. 
She  says,  **!  wish  I  was  not  so  sure  that  he  is  merely  a  split  in  my  pei- 

Mn  the  initial  rla>M>ration  of  the  Friend  the  thotiKht  of  her  father,  for  whom  she 
bftd  ft  profound  admiration  and  aflfcction,  played  an  intcrcHtiiiK  part.  The  Friend  ap- 
pMTCd  tttually  in  the  early  Rtage  of  ileep,  as  she  hovered  between  self-consciousness 
ftnd  tlMp. 
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sonality,  so  that  I  might  take  it  more  seriously;  but  I  see  the  ropes  too 
clearly." 

In  March,  1913,  the  Great  Experience  took  place  for  the  first 
time.  She  had  remained  self-conscious  during  the  visits  of  the  Friend. 
On  this  occasion,  her  body  became  partly  anaesthetic,  and,  later,  all 
consciousness  disappeared.  On  returning  to  herself,  she  was  con- 
scious of  having  been  visited  by  a  Presence  other  than  the  Friend. 
This  trance,  identical  in  essential  particulars  with  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian mystics,  was  reproduced  thirty-one  times,  at  irregular  intervals, 
between  March  ist,  1913,  and  July  30th,  1914. 

The  Experience  was  for  a  while  placed  beyond  possibility  of 
critical  examination  by  its  amazing  strangeness  and  overpowering 
violence.  But  soon  Mile  Ve  realized  that  the  Power  was  impersonal, 
whereas  what  she  needed  was  the  Christian  God  of  Love.  Moreover, 
a  connection  between  the  Experience  and  sex  was  forced  upon  her 
unwilling  attention.  From  that  moment  the  charm  was  broken;  and 
a  resistance,  almost  entirely  involuntary,  to  the  subjugating  impersonal 
Power  was  engendered.  Having  reached  this  stage,  the  Great  Ex- 
perience ceased  and  she  returned  to  the  historical  Christ  with  whom 
she  had  had,  in  early  years,  satisfactory  communications  of  the  kind 
more  or  less  ordinary  among  Christians.  A  diary  written  twenty 
years  before  contains  such  entries  as  the  following: 

"February  18,  1897.  How  could  I  express  that  which 
my  soul  has  experienced  this  morning  soon  after  awakening  f 
God  took  me  for  a  moment  to  Himself.  I  do  not  know  how, 
but  I  felt  his  presence.  .  .  .  Take  me,  fill  me  with  the 
fulness  of  Thy  consuming  presence.      ..." 

"May  22,  1897.  Thou  hast  granted  me  the  glorious 
grace  of  Thy  presence     .      .      .      for  an  instant  only." 

This  presence  was  not  of  an  overpowering  power,  destructive  of 
consciousness,  but  of  a  tender,  comforting  Spirit. 

Many  questions  raised  by  the  trances  of  Mile  Ve  are  placed 
by  her  careful  and  detailed  account  in  a  light  favorable  for  an  answer. 
One  of  these  refers  to  the  causes  of  the  elaboration  of  the  Friend 
and  of  the  impersonal  Power,  and,  finally,  of  her  return  to  a  more- 
ordinary  communion  with  Christ.  We  have  already  given  some 
information  in  explanation  of  the  friendly  Presence.  Simultaneously 
with  an  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  Experience,  came  its  increas- 
ing rarity;  and  it  ceased  altogether  as  the  World  War  broke  out. 
The  obvious  share  played  throughout  by  auto-suggestion  warrants 
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the  supposition  that  the  turning  away  of  her  attention  from  herself  to 
the  great,  tragic  drama  that  was  beginning,  minimized  the  auto-sug- 
gestive sources  of  the  Experience.  In  this  connection  her  age  should 
be  mentioned.  She  had  completed  her  fifty-second  year,  without, 
however,  having  ceased  to  menstruate. 

*      *      *      * 

Our  main  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  interpretation  Mile  Ve 
offers  of  the  Experience.  We  shall  find  it  convenient  to  consider  in 
succession  the  following  questions :  Why  does  she  regard  her  Ex- 
perience as  a  manifestation  of  an  impersonal,  superhuman  power? 
Why  does  she  insist  upon  the  divineness  of  that  power?  Why  does 
she  claim  absolute  certitude  regarding  her  "revelation"? 

The  mystics  have  always  claimed  a  noetic  value  for  their  expe- 
riences. "It  is,"  they  have  said,  "a  revelation;"  and,  they  have 
added,  "its  certainty  is  unassailable  because  it  is  not  a  deduction  nor 
a  generalization  from  facts;  it  is  itself  a  datum,  an  itmnediate  expe- 
rience." In  this  they  have  had  at  all  times  the  support  of  a  number 
of  philosophers.  Their  case  has  recently  been  stated  by  William 
James  in  words  that  have  gained  popular  success.  "Mystical  states, 
usually  are,  and  have  a  right  to  be,  absolutely  authoritative  over  the 
individuals  to  whom  they  come."  They  break  down  the  authority 
of  the  non-mystical  or  rationalistic  consciousness,  based  upon  the 
understanding  and  the  senses  alone.  They  open  out  the  possibility  of 
other  orders  of  truth. "^ 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Experience  of  Mile  Ve  coun- 
tenances this  widespread  opinion,  we  must  transcribe  with  some  full- 
ness of*  detail  her  account  of  the  first  Experience.  On  the  ist  of 
March,  19 13,  she  had  just  gone  to  bed  when,  not  feeling  inclined  to 
sleep,  she  wished  the  Friendly  Presence  would  manifest  itself.  "I 
concentrated  my  thoughts  and  my  will  upon  that  object,  remaining  mo- 
tionless, the  eyes  closed,  and  trying  with  all  my  might  to  avoid  dis- 
traction. A  fairly  long  time  passed.  I  was  beginning  to  find  the 
effort  very  exhausting  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up,  when  I  felt 
a  sort  of  shiver  and  languor.  I  could  no  longer  move,  nor  could  I 
will  with  any  dcfinitcncss  and  energy.  |  She  compares  this  paralysis 
and  icnsc  of  well-being  to  what  she  experienced  once,  after  taking 
morphine  I .  But  my  thoughts  remained  active  and  even  very  lively 
in  the  circle  in  which  I  was  interested — I  felt  the  PViend  coming  from 

*The  yarietiei  of  Htligious  llxperitnce,  pp.  422-423,  abbreviated. 
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the  door  to  my  bed.  When  I  felt  him  there,  and  could  commune 
with  him,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  but  a  soul  without  body — I  had 
the  impression  that  my  spiritual  being  was  free  from  the  bonds  that 
connected  it  with  matter  and  that  it  had  entered  another  world.  I  did 
not  hear  a  dialogue  nor  a  monologue,  but  I  had  the  feeling  of  a  kind 
of  liberation  because  he  had  come,  and  I  was  no  longer  aware  of  my 
limited  self,  circumscribed  by  matter.  I  was  passively  conscious 
of  another  essential  and  immutable  reality.  The  words  of  St.  Paul 
came  to  my  mind,  "I  was  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven,  whether  in  the 
body  or  out  of  it,  I  cannot  tell.  God  knows."  I  saw  nothing,  heard 
nothing;  I  was  neither  asleep  nor  in  a  swoon,  and  yet  I  was  else- 
where, I  was  changed.  [According  to  her  account  she  lost,  at  this 
point,  entirely  consciousness].  When  I  regained  possession  of  my 
ordinary  self,  I  felt  very  weak,  as  when  upset  by  a  very  strong  emo- 
tion, and  found  it  very  difficult  to  realize  and  to  formulate  what  had 
happened.  I  got  hold  of  it  only  by  the  impression  that  remained,  a 
sort  of  absolute  assurance  of  the  reality  of  the  Divine. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  to-day  [the  day  after  the  experience]  it  is 
easy  to  endure  life  with  fortitude  because  I  have  realized  as  never 
before  that  this  life  is  not  all,  that  it  is  but  a  part  of  the  final  reality." 

Three  days  later  (March  5th),  she  added  the  following  infor- 
mation. "How  long  did  that  experience  last?  Perhaps  one  minute, 
an  hour,  or  longer.  I  came  back  to  the  world  as  one  comes  back 
from  a  swoon,  but  without  any  unpleasant  feelings,  except  a  cold  sen- 
sation which  came  later  on.  As  soon  as  my  moral  self  began  to  re- 
flect upon  what  had  happened,  I  had  the  conviction  that  there  had 
been  an  irruption  in  me  of  the  divine.  But,  almost  at  the  same  time, 
I  felt  the  impossibility  of  formulating  that  which  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  me.  An  influx  of  spiritual  life  has  certainly  taken  place, 
but  not  in  the  form  of  a  new  dogma  or  an  intellectual  conviction.  It 
was  a  living  contact,  producing  life. 

"I  need  hardly  say  that,  now,  biblical  expressions  crowd  upon 
my  mind  in  order  to  express  or  explain  that  which  I  have  experienced, 
because  throughout  my  life  every  religious  experience  has  taken  a 
biblical  form;  but  at  the  time — apart  from  the  fact  that  I  have  very 
soon  given  the  name  God  to  what  had  surrounded  me — I  did  not 
have  the  impression  that  it  was  one  of  the  regular  religious  experi- 
ences. It  was  in  any  case  much  deeper,  greater,  m(5re  overpowering, 
and  less  precise  than  anything  I  have  so  far  considered  in  my  life 
as  a  religious  experience.     Especially,  I  played  a  much  less  definite 
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role,  or  rather  I  did  not  play  any  role  at  all,  since  I  had  the  fe>-^ling 
of  having  completely  disappeared,  of  not  existing." 

The  Friend  never  reappeared,  but  in  the  course  of  the  following 
two  years  this  Experience  reproduced  itself  thirty-one  times  and  Mile 
Ve  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  her  initial  description  and  of  in- 
dicating alterations  or  new  features.  This  she  did  with  a  power  of 
introspection  equal  to  that  of  St.  Theresa  and  a  critical  ability  far 
beyond  hers. 

With  every  ecstasy  she  struggled  anew  for  a  definition  of  the 
"Divine."  The  most  significant  of  her  utterances  on  this  point  follow 
in  chronological  order: — 

April  2d.  "It  is  not  easy  to  come  closer  to  that  Divine  Experi- 
ence which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  undergoing  four  or  five  times. 
In  several  respects  it  upsets  my  best  established  notions  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Divine.  It  is  more  vague  and  especially  less  personal 
than  that  which  I  have  so  far  regarded  as  the  Divine.  As  I  wrote 
yesterday,  it  really  soars  beyond  good  and  evil." 

April  1 6th.  "It  is  only  now  that  1  realize  how  narrow,  dog- 
matic, anthropomorphized  my  conception  of  the  Divine  was.  I  had 
elaborated  a  God  residing  altogether  in  the  moral  sanction,  and 
revealed  altogether  in  the  Father  set  forth  for  us  by  the  Christ  of 
the  Gospels.  I  have  at  times  felt  all  conception  of  God  not  modeled 
upon  Christ  or  leading  back  to  him  as  blasphemous." 

"The  Divine  of  which  this  Experience  gives  mc  glimpses,  sur- 
passes in  grandeur  and  in  directness  everything  I  have  been  able  to 
imagine  so  far.  It  is  a  God  who  surrounds  and  envelops  me,  lifts  me 
up,  illuminates  and  purifies  me.  But  it  is  also  a  Ciod  that  destroys 
me:  to  enter  into  contact  with  me  he  requires  the  complete  sacri- 
fice of  my  self-consciousness.  This,  the  impossibility  of  the  Divine 
and  of  the  human  self  to  exist  simultaneously,  is  something  new  to  me. 
But,  then,  what  is  this  Divine  that  I  do  not  apprehend  as  a  person, 
which  engulfs  my  personality  and  afterwards  communicates  to  it  a  liv- 
ing force?" 

Whatever  perplexing  (jueries  may  arise,  Mile  Vo  continues  to 
feel  for  a  while  after  each  l',xperience  "the  absoUjtc  conviction"  of  a 
Divine  intervention.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Ninth  Ecstasy,  she  re- 
marks, "I  felt  most  oi  all  my  weakness,  my  powerlessness,  and  the 
usclessness  of  any'attcmpt  at  resistance;  ant!  also  that  curious  impres- 
sion of  bein^  surrounded  by  something  at  once  violent  and  tender.  I 
understood  now  that  the  mystics  of  the  middle  ages  could  compare 
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their  ecstasies,  altogether  spiritual,  to  the  enjoyment  and  the  em- 
braces of  human  love.  Those  are  certainly  the  symbols  (could  I 
bring  myself  to  use  them)  which  best  fit,  not  the  Experience  at  the 
moment  of  contact,  but  the  sensations  that  follow  or  precede  it  and 
that  ultimate  impression  of  the  aim  reached,  of  utter  fulfillment." 

On  May  9th,  on  the  occasion  of  the  lOth  Ecstasy,  she  asks: 
"What  is  it  that  makes  connection  with  me  in  those  instants  'in  my 
body  or  out  of  my  body,  I  do  not  know,  God  knows.'  I  have  never 
had  the  impression  that  it  was  a  manifestation  of  Christ:  it  is  too  im- 
personal, too  elemental.  And  yet,  afterwards,  it  has  for  my  soul  the 
value  of  a  meeting  with  God  and  I  feel  vivified." 

Visitation  by  an  impersonal,  elemental  power,  however  entranc- 
ing and  beneficial  it  may  be,  is  not  enough  for  her.  On  the  12th  of 
May,  after  the  nth  Ecstasy,  she  writes,  "And,  nevertheless,  I  need 
something  else.  I  must  find  again  the  personal  God,  the  God-Power- 
and-Light  does  not  suffice  me.  I  hardly  dare  write  this — there  is 
something  almost  sacriligous  in  asking  for  more  than  I  have  received, 
but  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  Not  even  this  contact  can  satisfy  my  soul, 
thirsting  as  it  does  after  the  living  and  loving  God." 

In  one  instance  (the  12th  Ecstasy,  May  17th),  it  had  seemed  to 
her  that  she  had  felt  a  Power  "more  personal,  less  elemental."  What 
was  the  source  of  that  impression?  The  sequel  gives  the  answer. 
"I  had,"  she  writes,  "an  impression  of  divine  sympathy.  Neverthe- 
less, there  persisted  that  sense  of  the  infinite  which  surpasses  our  limits 
and  our  measures."  But  this  is  an  exception;  the  conclusion  of  the 
matter  for  her  is  that  a  Power  that  manifests  itself  in  overpowering 
personality  instead  of  eliciting  a  personal  response,  is  not  a  personal 

power,  still  less  the  God  of  Love. 

*      *      *      * 

We  may  pass  now  to  the  second  question,  "Why  does  she  experi- 
ence an  impersonal  rather  than  a  personal  Power?"  Let  us  recall 
first  that  she  was  already  familiar  with  the  imaginary  presence  of  an 
ideal  Friend  with  whom  she  had  held  heart-to-heart  colloquies,  and 
in  whose  companionship  she  found  delightful  comfort.  She  was  quite 
clear-sighted  about  this  Friend;  she  knew  that  it  was  a  creation  of  her 
imagination  urged  by  craving  for  companionship ;  she  "saw  the 
ropes."  All  of  us  know,  in  a  general  way  at  least,  these  psycho- 
logical ropes;  for,  the  Friend's  presence  belongs  to  a  very  common 
class  of  phenomena  exemplified  in  the  "make-believe"  of  children 
in  play  with  absent  companions,  in  the  day-dreaming  of  adults  who  live 
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over  again,  in  imagination,  happy  moments  spent  with  friends  now 
absent,  and  in  the  dreams  of  sleep  in  which  our  wishes  come  true.  We 
all  understand  that  the  reasons  why  in  those  moments  we  "feel"  as  if 
the  absent  friend  was  present,  are  to  be  sought  in  commonplace  nor- 
mal activities  of  the  mind.  Mile  Ve  was  at  the  time  struggling  with 
a  sex-passion  that  had  besmirched  a  fair  friendship.  She  wanted  to 
free  herself,  to  break  with  that  man,  and,  in  general,  to  escape  from 
the  obsession  of  sex,  and,  beyond  that,  she  wanted  with  all  the  energy 
of  a  starved  soul,  a  strong  and  wise  friend  whom  she  might  altogether 
trust  and  love.  In  so  far  as  the  world  of  dreams  may  be  regarded 
as  the  creation  of  desire,  the  apparition  to  Mile  Ve  of  a  Friend, 
virile,  yet  making  no  appeal  to  the  sex  passion,  is  sufficiently  explained. 

On  the  night  of  the  first  Great  Experience  she  had  to  make  an 
especially  vigorous  and  protracted  effort  of  mental  concentration  be- 
fore the  Friend  appeared.  The  account  transcribed  above  indicates 
that  she  fell  into  a  trance  in  which  she  was  unable  to  move,  although 
at  first  she  remained  conscious.  Those  familiar  with  hypnotism  will 
recall  that  this  is  a  condition  characteristic  of  its  lighter  stage.  The 
ordinarily  present  sensations  of  touch  and  pressure  disappeared.  This 
anaesthesia  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  produce  the  impression  of  being 
altered  and  of  being  "elsewhere,"  liberated  from  the  weight  of  the 
body.  The  Friend  came,  but  there  was  no  conversation  with  him. 
Mental  inertia  was  apparently  already  too  deep.  Suddenly,  con- 
sciousness disappeared  totally.  When  she  returned  to  herself,  she 
realized  the  total  eclipse;  she  felt  weak,  confused,  not  knowing  at  first 
what  had  happened  to  her.  In  retrospect,  nothing  remained  of  the 
Experience  but  "a  sort  of  absolute  assurance  of  the  reality  of  the 
Divine."  On  following  days,  as  her  "moral  self"  began  to  reflect,  she 
endeavored  to  formulate  her  Experience.  But,  look  back  as  hard  and 
as  often  as  she  may,  all  she  could  say  was,  "An  influx  of  spiritual  life 
has  certainly  taken  place,"  i.  e.,  something  "producing  life." 

rhat  she  had  been  the  object  of  the  manifestation  of  a  great 
superhuman  power  was  for  her,  limited  as  she  was  in  knowlcilge  of 
physiology  and  psychology,  a  natural,  probably  an  unavoidable  con- 
clusion. When,  independently  of  your  will  and  even  of  your  expec- 
tation, you  find  yourself,  in  rapiil  succession,  the  scat  of  unusual  sen- 
tationt,  deprived  of  the  use  of  your  limbs,  stripped  as  it  were  from 
your  body,  and  finally  deprived  of  the  sense  of  existence  itself,  to  be 
rciitored  to  normal  consciousness  a  moment  later,  what  thought  seems 
more  natural  than  that  some  Great  Power,  external  to  yourself   has 
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acted  upon  you?  That  she  could  not  regard  it  as  personal  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  very  logical  result  of  the  absence  in  this  seizure  of  the 
kind  of  attitude  and  response  that  is  ordinarily  elicited  by  the  presence 
of  a  personal  agent. 

To  this  might  be  objected  that  the  Christian  mystics  have  no 
hesitancy  in  ascribing  their  complete  trance  to  the  action  of  a  personal 
divinity.  This  difference  in  the  causal  explanation  of  an  essentially 
similar  experience  is  due  to  the  quality  of  the  moments  immediately 
preceding  the  total  loss  of  consciousness  in  the  Christian  mystic.  As 
consciousness  wanes,  they  feel  themselves  "in  the  divine  embrace" — 
that  is  their  own  expression.  It  is  therefore  natural  for  them  to  re- 
gard their  unconsciousness  as  absorption  in  God.  In  the  case  of  Mile 
Ve  the  seizure  was  introduced  quite  differently:  the  Friend,  not  God, 
was  with  her,  and  he  vanished  at  the  approach  of  the  Power. 

We  understand  now  why  she  interprets  her  Experience  as  the 
manifestation  of  a  superhuman  power,  not  personal.  But  why  does 
she  insist  upon  the  divineness  of  that  power?  Had  she  been  more 
familiar  with  certain  diseases,  with  epilepsy  for  instance,  with  its  aura 
of  strange-feeling  disturbances  and  of  disturbed  external  perceptions, 
followed  by  a  momentary  loss  of  consciousness,  she  might  have  found 
it  very  difficult  to  speak  of  a  divine  power.  But  since,  when  reflect- 
ing upon  her  experience,  no  comparable  phenomenon  such  as  would 
offer  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  psychiatrist  occurs  to  her;  and  since, 
instead,  "biblical  expressions  crowd"  upon  her  mind  "in  order  to  ex- 
press or  explain"  that  which  she  had  experienced,  she  had  but  one  al- 
ternative :  the  Power  was  either  divine  or  satanic*  She  chose  the  for- 
mer. Why  did  she?  Could  she  have  had,  any  reason  for  regarding 
herself  as  the  object  of  the  action  of  satanic  powers?  Nothing  in  the 
character  of  her  trances  favored  that  interpretation,  unless  it  be  their 
connection  with  the  forbidden  sex-passion.  This  connection,  however, 
was  not  immediately  realized  by  her.  When  it  was  realized,  it  sug- 
gested "the  most  radical  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Experience." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiarly  strong  need  of  help  that  she  felt 
on  that  day,  her  habit  of  seeking  assistance  in  prayer  and  divine  com- 
munion, and  her  belief  that  divine  powers  might  and,  in  certain  cases, 
did  manifest  themselves  in  strange  phenomena,  (she  was  familiar  with 

*After   all,   I   am  probably   stretching  a  point.     She  possessed   perhaps    sufficient 
knowledge  to  regard  her  Experience  as  including  nothing  else  than  her  own  nature. 
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the  ecstacies  of  the  Christian  mystics),  inclined  her  to  regard  her  ex- 
perience as  the  expression  of  a  good,  a  divine  power. 

How  strongly  she  was  incited  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
whatever  happened  to  her,  appears  in  the  determination  with  which, 
even  before  she  had  become  quite  clear  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Ex- 
perience, she  resolved  that  it  "should  have  moral  results."  This  com- 
pulsion to  turn  to  moral  account  the- puzzling  doings  of  the  Power 
was  felt  anew  with  each  returning  manifestation  of  it.  This  resolve 
was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  conviction  of  the  divinity  of  the  Ex- 
perience. Expectation,  in  things  of  the  mind,  creates  the  expected: 
she  is  strengthened,  comforted;  an  "infusion  of  life"  takes  place  just 
as  if,  in  her  opinion,  a  divine  power  had  interfered.  And  this  conse- 
quence of  belief  in  divine  action  reacts  on  the  belief  itself  so  as  to 
confirm  it;  thus,  a  circular  action  is  established. 

The  entire  beneficial  effect  of  the  trance  should,  however,  not  be 
regarded  as  arising  from  the  belief  in  the  divine  nature  of  the  Expe- 
rience. The  brain  storm  contributed  to  the  outcome  not  only  by  the 
suggestion  of  a  divine  power,  but  also  directly  by  the  physiological 
changes  it  produced.  If  we  are  ignorant  of  most  of  what  happens 
in  the  nervous  system,  we  know  in  this  case  that  an  upheaval  profound 
enough  to  bring  about  unconsciousness  took  place,  and  that,  on  awak- 
ening, the  state  of  consciousness  was  materially  altered,  both  with 
respect  to  the  affective  tone  and  the  conative  disposition.  These 
physiological  modifications  are  observed  whether  the  brain  storm  be 
the  culmnation  of  intense  moral  struggles,  as  in  conversion;  or 
whether  it  be  otherwise  consciously  prepared,  as  in  certain  mystical 
ecstacies;  or  whether,  still,  it  takes  place  quite  independently  of 
psychical  influences,  as  in  .epilepsy.  Instances  of  epileptic  aura  illus- 
trating this  point  are  widely  known. 

Curious  alterations  of  vision  are  frequently  observed  after  or  be- 
fore brain  storms  of  various  kinds,  notably  in  the  epileptic  aura  and 
after  the  conversion  crisis.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  New  England 
Divine,  relates  in  the  account  of  his  conversion  that  afterwards  "the 
appearance  of  everything  was  altered;  there  seemed  to  be,  as  it  were, 
a  calm,  beautiful  appearance  of  divine  glory  in  almost  everything." 
Similarly  the  Reverend  Mr.  Peck  writes  how,  the  morning  after  his 
conversion-crisis,  when  he  walked  out  in  the  field  to  work,  "the 
glory  of  God  appeared  in  all  His  visible  creation.  I  well  remember 
we  reaped  oats,  and  how  every  straw  and  head  of  the  oats  seemed,  as 
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it  were,  arrayed  in  a  kind  of  rainbow  glory, — or  to  glow,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  in  the  Glory  of  God."^ 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that,  in  the  main,  nervous  storms 
of  purely  physiological  origin,  i.  e.,  uncorrected  with  purposive  striv- 
ings, will  tend  to  the  production  of  a  more  perfect  personality.  They 
may  have  any  effect  whatsoever.  If,  in  certain  instances,  they  bring 
joy  and  the  triumph  of  altruistic  impulses;  in  others,  they  induce 
sadness  and  reinforce  egoistic  tendencies.  It  is  only  when — I  need 
not  say  "because"'"  brain  storms  take  place  in  connection  with  a  realiza- 
tion of  moral  imperfection  and  a  striving  toward  moral  unification  that 
dynamic  readjustments  conditioning  the  realization  of  the  moral  pur- 
pose may  be  expected. 

There  is,  however,  a  group  of  minor  physiological  effects  of 
brain  storms  that  conduce  to  the  establishment  of  peace  of  mind  and 
unity  of  purpose.  We  have  in  mind  effects  similar  to  those  of  a  hot 
bath,  of  an  exciting  game,  of  a  dose  of  alcohol.  We  are  too  prone  to 
forget  these  commonplace  means  of  refreshment  and  change  of  mind 
when  we  seek  an  explanation  of  the  mental  transformation  that  fol- 
lows upon  certain  brain  storms.  The  altered  mood  and  attitude  to- 
ward the  world  of  the  unwilling  drunkard,  when  the  passion  has  been 
satisfied,  shows  points  of  fundamental  agreement  with  the  state  of 
mind  of  Mile  Ve  as  she  recovers  consciousness.' 

The  facts  just  recited  justify,  it  seems,  the  statement  that,  in  brain 
storms,  dynamic  relations  of  nervous  elements  undergo  more  or  less 
temporary  readjustments,  resulting  not  only  in  sensory  disturbances, 
but  also  in  more  extensive  alterations  that  are  reflected  in  the  affective 
tone  and  the  conative  attitude  of  the  subject.  They  justify  also  the 
belief  that,  independently  of  whatever  influence  the  subject's  desires 
and  efforts  may  exercise  over  the  course  of  the  physiological  distur- 
bance, some  of  the  changes  are  beneficial  and  fit  in  with  the  ideal 
purpose  of  the  subject. 

Mile  Ve  did  not  fail  to  realize  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in  con- 
ceiving of  a  power  impersonal  and  yet  divinely  good.     If,  on  the  one 

'From  the  section  "Appearance  of  Newness"  in  my  study  of  Conversion,  Amer 
Jr.  of  Psychol.,  VII,  1896,  page  353. 

The  terms  "illumine"  and  "rayonyiant,"  used  by  Mile  Ve  may  refer  to  visual  im- 
pressions similar  to  the  above.  Usually,  however,  she  uses  words  such  as  these,  as  oth- 
er mystics  do,  in  a  figurative  meaning. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  imply  adherence  to  any  metaphysical  theory  of  the  relation  of 
mind  and  body. 

'The  interested  reader  will  find  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  dynamics  of  the  mystica' 
ecstacy  in  a  book  on  mysticism  soon  to  be  published. 
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hand,  the  Experience  lacked  certain  traits  which,  it  seemed  should  be 
present  in  the  action  of  a  personal  being,  on  the  other  hand,  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  the  ecstasy  seemed  to  her  to  point  to  a  personal  being  as 
their  cause.  This  train  of  thought  came  to  a  head  in  reflections  fol- 
lowing the  14th  Ecstasy: 

"In  this  divine  contact,  I  gather  strength,  light,  a  sort  of  vivifica- 
tion  of  my  moral  being,  all  things  which,  it  seems  to  me,  can  come  only 
from  a  Personal  Being.  I  do  not  see  how  these  forces  could  come 
from  a  blind  energy.  Am  I  not  justified  in  ascending  from  the  work 
to  the  Workman?"  She  concludes  that  an  'act  of  faith'  is  legitimately 
required  of  her.  "I  believe,  then,  that  I  have  the  right  not  to  stop  at 
mere  observation,  but  for  the  sake  of  my  moral  life,  to  add  the  con- 
clusions of  my  unshakeable  faith  in  a  personal  God." 

We  may  observe  in  passing  that  this  piece  of  reasoning  is  com- 
mon today  to  all  those — and  among  them  are  found  many  dis- 
tinguished theologians — who  base  their  religious  faith  upon  "inner 
experience."  They,  as  well  as  Mile  Ve,  pass,  as  I  have  shown,  from 
an  influx  of  energy  directed  toward  the  realization  of  their  ideal,  to  a 
personal  God  as  its  cause.  This  is  a  conception  subject  to  scientific 
criticism. 

Mile  Ve  may  have  kept,  as  she  seems  to  say,  an  "unshakeable 
faith"  in  a  personal  God;  she  did  not  keep  an  unshakeable  faith  in  the 
manifestation  of  that  God  in  her  trances.  The  "work"  produced  in 
them  did  not  always  seem  necessarily  to'  point  to  a  personal  God  as 
the  "Workman."  The  last  significant  utterance  she  records  on  this 
point  is  the  following,  dated  two  months  before  the  last  Ecstasy  (May 
31st): 

"I  am  disturbed  by  that  which  takes  place  in  me  at  the  time  of 
the  Experience.  I  think  of  it  almost  constantly  and  I  see  less  and 
less  clearly  into  it.  This  Experience,  so  frequently  repeated,  has  re- 
mained for  me  inexplicable.  Each  time  it  possessed  a  living  value  for 
mc.  It  is  as  real  as  any  other  inner  experience,  and  each  time  it  gives 
mc  the  same  impression  of  contact  with  a  sonicthing  outsiilc  of  myself, 
yet  within  mc,  that  reaches  beyond  me  ami  envelops  me.  And  now, 
when  I  think  of  it,  I  no  longer  \\m\  (iod,  or  at  least  not  the  (lod  able 
to  satisfy  mc,  the  (iod  of  Jesus  Christ,  anil  I  almost  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  have  allowed  myself  to  be  deceived  by  my  imagina- 
tion, that  there  is  nothinfz  in  it  outside  of  my  own  self."  She  had  come 
to  reali/.c  that  it  was  ail  a  question  of  the  meaning  she  ascribed  to 

•For  a  dlKUttion  of  thii  point  icc  Chapter  XI  of  my  "Psychohffical  Study  nf  Re- 
ligion," pp.  2or;-277. 
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various  feelings  and  emotions,  "I  am  compelled  to  observe,"  she 
wrote  a  little  earlier,  "that  alone  the  meaning  I  give  to  it,  instinctively 
and  restrospectively,  is  religious  and  divine,"  And  now  doubt  has 
come  as    to  the  correctness  of  that  interpretation. 

When  these  thoughts  had  once  found  lodgment  in  her  mind,  the 
Great  Experience  ceased.  Possible  reasons  for  its  cessation  have 
already  been  mentioned.  From  now  on,  communon  with  Christ,  with- 
out entire  loss  of  consciousness,  but  in  a  condition  similar  to  the  first 
degrees  of  the  assent  of  the  soul  to  God  in  the  scheme  of  the  Great 
Christian  Mystics,  replaced  the  Experience  as  source  of  affective  com- 
fort and  moral  energy.  The  Great  Experience  proved  a  wonderful, 
but  a  disappointing  venture :  the  Christian  God  was  not  in  it;  perhaps 

nothing  but  her  over-tense  and  eccentric  self  was  in  it. 

*      *      *      * 

Experiences  like  that  of  Mile  Ve  continue  to  be  regarded  among 
religious  mystics  and  certain  philosophers  as  of  transcendental  sig- 
nificance. They  are  said  to  bring  down  from  heaven  a  spiritual 
manna,  a  germ,  if  no  more,  of  absolute  truth,  to  be  won  in  no  other 
way.  To  speak  in  cryptic  terms  such  as  these  is  much  easier  than  to 
convey  that  which  is  actually  revealed.  In  the  past,  philosophers 
hav^e  committed  the  folly  of  ascribing  to  God  the  characteristics  which 
describe  what  happens  to  the  self  when  it  becomes  unconscious.  Since 
an  unconscious  trance  was  regarded  as  a  merging  of  the  soul  with  the 
divinity,  the  description  of  that  condition  was,  they  thought,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  divine.  The  Neo  Plantonists,  their  German 
followers,  Eckhart,  Boehme,  and  others,  have  said  in  substance :  "Of 
God  nothing  can  be  affirmed,  neither  being  nor  life;  for  He  is  above 
all  definitions;"  "God  is  neither  this  nor  that;  He  is  being  without 
being;"  "Nichts  werdeu  ist  Gott  werden."  The  puerility  of  descrip- 
tons  of  God  by  mere  negatives  is  now  generally  acknowledged;  but 
the  mystical  experience  continues  to  be  regarded  as,  somehow,  a  revela- 
tion of  the  Beyond. 

One  of  the  curious  points  insisted  upon  by  all  mystics  is  the  invul- 
nerability of  their  experience,  and,  therefore,  the  right  to  absolute  as- 
surance in  the  truth  of  their  revelations.  But  what  is  it  that  is  incon- 
trovertible? Here  the  unanimity  breaks  down.  There  are  those 
who  affirm  the  absolute  certainty  of  "the  truth  of  Berkeley's  theory 
of  existence"  revealed  in  a  trance,  of  the  existence  of  a  particular  saint 
who  has  appeared  in  an  ecstasy,  or  of  Christ,  or  of  God.  Wliliam 
James,  more  critical  and  cautious,  limits  himself  to  abstract  terms: 
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The  mystical  ecstasy,  he  declares,  speaks  of  the  supremacy  of  the  ideal, 
of  security,  of  repose,  of  union.  Others,  still  more  wary,  admit 
merely  that,  in  the  trance,  the  bare  existence  of  a  Beyond  is  revealed. 
If,  they  say,  anything  more  is  to  be  known,  reason  must  discover  it. 

Insistency  upon  the  right  of  the  mystic  to  regard  his  revelation  as 
unassailable  when  nothing  can  be  said  about  it,  is,  speaking  mildly, 
unprofitable.  When,  however,  invulnerability  is  affirmed  of  some- 
thing intelligible  and  really  free  from  interpretative  additions,  it 
turns  out  to  be  just  as  obvious  and  meaningless  an  affirmation  as,  "I 
feel  cold,"  or,  "I  feel  warm."  The  experience  of  cold  and  warmth 
is,  as  sensation  or  feeling,  obviously  invulnerable;   but  what  of  it? 

What  light  does  Mile  Ve  throw  upon  this  problem?  After  the 
first  Experience,  she  affirmed  an  absolute  certainty  of  the  action  within 
her  of  an  external,  divine,  and  impersonal  Power.  No  one  need  deny 
that  she  was  absolutely  certain  of  these  things  at  the  time.  But  that 
is  a  fact  of  very  little  significance.  More  important  are  the  serious 
doubts  that  arose  in  her,  after  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  Experience, 
concerning  the  divinity  and  even  the  externality  of  the  Power.  Must 
not  these  doubts  be  accepted  as  proof  that  her  assurance  referred  not 
to  a  fact  of  "immediate"  experience  but  to  a  construction  placed  upon 
the  immediately  given? 

In  the  present  instance  the  only  unassailable,  because  immediate, 
"revelation"  consisted  in  the  following  sequence  of  experiences: 

1.  Various  feelings  of  cold,  of  quivering,  etc.;  i.  e.,  disturb- 
ances of  sensory  and  motor  enervation,  coming  and  going  with  con- 
siderable swiftness  and  violence. 

2.  A  total  and,  usually,  startingly  sudden  loss  of  consciousness. 

3.  Various  feelings  similar  to  those  characterizing  the  first 
phase,  and  a  sense  of  fatigue  or  exhaustion. 

4.  Various  emotions  and  ideas  determined  by  the  subject's  pres- 
ent and  past  experiences,  appearing  throughout  the  conscious  phases. 

5.  A  change  in  the  mood  and  moral  attitude  of  the  subject  when 
compared  with  the  pre-trance  condition.  This  change  seems  to  con- 
sist essentially  in  a  disappearance  of  irritating  tensions  and  of  worry- 
ing impulses  and  cravings.  Thus  a  greater  degree  of  unilication  of 
the  self  is  attained;  and,  correlated  with  it,  a  mood  of  greater  optim- 
ism and  energy. 

That  all  these  things  happen  to  Mile  V6  is,  of  course,  incontro- 
vertible— so  incontrovertible  that  she  does  not  think  of  making  that 
claim.      It  Is  with  regaril  to  the  meaning  she  ascribes  to  these  facts  that 
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she  makes  a  claim;   namely,  that  they  are  manifestations  of  a  power 
outside  of  herself  and  divine. 

The  derived,  interpretative  nature  of  this  proposition  is  estab- 
lished, not  so  much  by  the  fact  that  she  recognizes  it  as  such,  but  by 
the  appearance  in  her  mind  of  doubts  as  to  its  truth.  She  could  not 
have  doubted  her  feeling  of  cold,  or  her  sense  of  fatigue,  or  her 
greater  hopefulness;  but  she  could  doubt  an  interpretation  of  these 
facts. 


WHAT  DRIVES  THE  DREAM  MECHANISM? 

Some  Questions  Raised  by  the  Inventorial  Analysis  of  Dreams 

BY  LYDIARD  H.  HORTON 

IT  IS  to  be  regretted  that  the  attention  bestowed  upon  the  dream 
problem,  and  evidenced  by  a  host  of  writers,  has  been  so  largely 
inspired  by  studies  in  the  pathologic  phases  of  sex-emotion  as  re- 
vealed through  dream  analysis.  For  this  has  tended  to  put  off 
the  day  when  dreams  shall  be  studied  in  a  truly  scientific  manner  for 
the  sake  of  their  many-sided  relationships  to  other  questions,  not 
merely  psycho-medical  in  the  current  sense,  but  of  deep  import  to 
certain  backward  branches  of  philosophy  and  of  ethics. 

On  the  side  of  social  ethicS  we  can  learn  that  dreams,  if  sanely 
and  conservatively  interpreted,  shed  light  on  our  moral  judgments  of 
ourselves  and  of  our  fellow  men;  and  on  the  side  of  philosophy,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  careful  and  unbiased  observation  of  dreams  must 
serve  to  bring  to  a  sharper  focus  the  discussion  of  the  relation  be- 
tween mind  and  body. 

The  intellectual  discipline  acquired  in  dream  study,  through  the 
scientific  methods  above  alluded  to,  should  not  fail  to  be  of  great 
aid  in  resolving  many  of  the  problems  attaching  to  the  study  of  Man. 
A  proper  understanding  of  dream  mechanisms  in  the  spirit  of  true 
science,  as  divorced  from  mere  speculation  and  from  the  love  oi 
the  poetical  and  picturesque  features  that  dreams  sometimes  bring 
forth,  should  even  help  to  bring  into  fruition  both  the  practical  side 
of  ethics  and  the  unfortunately  still  impractical  aspect  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  soul.  For  it  would  seem  that  the  dream,  as  a  new  unit 
of  investigation,  might  serve  both  sciences  and  still,  as  it  were,  side- 
step the  dry-rot  that  has  so  notoriously  accumulated  in  both  ethics  and 
philosophy. 

When  considering  the  relation  of  the  dream  mechanisms  to  the 
total  personality,  or  to  the  general  stream  of  thought,  one  is  reminded 
of  Aristotle's  dictum  "that  the  nature  of  things  is  best  known  in  their 
smallest  parts."  In  this  sense,  the  dream  is  a  fragment  of  the  person 
that  serves  to  show  how  the  total  mosaic  of  the  personality  is  put  to- 
gether.    By  studying  dreams  as  stones  in  the  edifice  of  thought  we 
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can  reach  a  perfectly  clear  idea  of  the  process  by  which  the  larger 
constructions  of  behaviour  and  of  covert  or  of  overt  motives  are 
reared. 

Our  most  covert  thoughts,  even  before  they  reach  consciousness, 
are  apt  to  be  bared  in  dream  analysis,  justifying  to  a  surprising  de- 
gree Aristotle's  easy  and  ready  assumption  (in  his  essays  on  dreams) 
of  the  existence  of  trains  of  thought  of  which  we  are  unaware.  It 
seems  as  if  only  formal  adherents  of  the  school  of  John  Locke,  who 
denied  the  unconscious  or  subconscious  processes,  had  any  scientific 
excuse  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  what  the  dream  has  to  offer  in  re- 
buttal of  his  historic  denial.  As  to  our  overt  thoughts,  the  ones 
that  come  to  our  mind  in  the  battle  of  life,  we  can  often  test  their 
utility  and  solidity  by  going  into  the  workshop  that  prepares  them, 
namely  into  the  realm  of  our  own  dreams.  There,'  as  if  one  were 
visiting  the  smithy  of  an  armorer,  one  can  observe  in  process  of  as- 
sembly or  of  tempering  for  use,  the  very  elements  that  are  later  to 
compose  the  effective  apparatus  of  waking  thought.  Often,  we  can 
review  our  armament  arranging  itself  in  the  dream  when  we  are 
about  to  enter  the  lists  of  logical  argument  with  some  rival  in  our 
professional  pursuit.  More  than  once  has  it  been  my  privilege  to  take 
a  man  through  the  armory  of  his  own  mind  in  this  sense  and  show  to 
him  all  the  pieces-at-arms  that  are  being  made  ready  for  his  coming 
deeds.  There  one  can  see  the  craftsmanship  of  the  soul,  using  ideas: 
some  scattered  about  at  loose  ends,  like  bits  of  chain  mail,  others  like 
plates  of  mail,  overlapping  neatly  in  series  and  (too  obviously  to  be 
overlooked)  destined  to  a  particular  purpose.  Sometimes  the  revela- 
tion of  purpose  is  so  sharp,  so  unexpected  to  the  individual  visiting 
his  own  soul's  workshop  that  he  is  aghast.  The  facts  are  so  bald,  so 
convicting  that  it  quite  breaks  up  the  pleasant  analogy  of  the  armor- 
er's shop,  where  all  that  is  being  forged  and  tempered  acquires  a  cer- 
tain worth  and  dignity,  being  fraught  with  a  use  so  noble  as  the  art 
of  self-defense  or  of  manly  aggression.  Often  the  dream  shows  also 
that  we  are  more  than  prepared  for  ignoble  deeds! 

Yet,  when  one  studies  deeper  than  analogies  can  carry  us,  it  is 
quite  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  business  of  the  mind  consists  to  an  over- 
whelming degree  of  processes  pertaining  directly  to  the  necessary  of- 
fense and  defense  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  I  am  indeed  far  from 
agreeing  that  the  element  of  phantasy  and  of  idle  embroidering  of 
pleasant  pictures  upon  the  canopy  of  night  plays  so  large  a  part  as 
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Mrs.  Foster  has  supposed  in  her  excellent  depiction  of  her  own  dream 
life.^ 

No  analogy  can  do  justice  to  what  one  finds  in  dream  study 
through  scientific  method,  as  distinguished  from  purely  descriptive 
and  discursive  or  anecdotal  studies  of  dreams.  And  yet  the  import- 
ance of  dream  study  fails  as  yet  to  impress  itself  upon  the  larger 
audience  that  it  is  especially  suited  to  satisfy.  I  allude  to  those  who 
are  earnest  seekers  after  new  light  in  the  field  of  Ethics  and  in  the 
Mind-Body  problem. 

Section  I:  fVhy  Dreams  Are  Not  More  Scientifically  Studied 
The  slow  progress  being  made  in  reaching  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  dreams 
is  due  to  a  deficiency  in  the  "drives"  that  move  the  interest  of  observers: 
( I )  The  dreamer  himself  is  not  always  scientifically  minded  and  is  in- 
fluenced by  egocentric  drives.  (2)  The  drive  of  scientific  curiosity  falls 
short  of  the  goal  for  lack  of  sufficiently  laborious  study  of  other  people's 
dreams  at  first  hand.  (3)  The  reputed  absurdity  of  dreams  and  the  tedious- 
ness  of  dream  narratives  make  serious  investigation  precarious. 

There  are  a  number  of  difliculties  that  must  be  overcome  in 
passing  from  mere  analogies  to  concrete  presentations  of  the  inner 
significance  of  the  dream.  For  one  thing,  the  average  person,  who 
may  be  tremendously  interested  in  relating  and  in  studying  his  own 
dream,  acquires  a  large  amount  of  apathy  and  disinterest  when  con- 
fronted with  another  person's  dream.  In  the  former  case  there  is  a 
distinct  "drive"  that  leads  to  a  feeling  of  zest  in  making  out  the  sig- 
nificance of  one's  dream,  the  very  circumstances  of  which  create  or 
constitute  that  "drive"  (apart  from  mere  egotism)  whereas  no  equal 
drive  impels  one  to  work  out  the  meaning  in  the  other  man's  dream. 
In  other  words,  the  dream  itself,  as  an  object  of  study,  fails  to  sup- 
ply sufficient  incentive  to  any  but  a  specialized  group.  This  is  largely 
because  (when  the  dream  is  not  one's  own)  the  seeming  triviality  of 
the  interests  agitated  in  the  dream,  and  the  general  aspect  of  ir- 
relevancy repel  rather  than  attract. 

It  requires  a  special  interest,  not  easily  aroused,  and  a  special 
situation  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  dreams.  The  specimen  cannot 
be  examined  at  random,  as  one  may  examine  architecture  or  hunt  but- 

'Yet  I  munt  affrcc  with  Dr.  Morton  Prince,  who  has  contributed  an  introduction 
to  her  work,  that  this  element  has  its  importance  and  is  in  need  of  hciiif;  l)r()Ught 
to  our  attention,  le»t  we  try  to  make  our  theories  of  drc-ini  impose  too  ri^id  formulas 
Itpon  the  "imaKinations  of  them  that  sleep,"  as  Thomas  ilohhrs  |>hrascs  it. 

See  Studies  in  Driutms  l»y  Mrs.  Mary  Arnold  l-'ostcr.  i>ul)lislicd  liy  Messrs.  George 
Allen  &  t't. villi    I  ..ii.l.f.    lo'fi      All  Atnrrirati  rdifi-m   iv  in  i>rnspcct. 
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terflies,  or  explore  geological  strata.  There  has  to  be  a  "sitting"  with 
a  person  who  has  had  a  dream  and  is  willing  to  co-operate  in  giving 
data  about  the  fancy.  It  is  only  under  these  circumstances  that  one 
can  come  into  sufficiently  close  touch  with  the  realities  of  the  matter 
to  acquire  an  immediate  personal  comprehension  of  the  phenomena  of 
dreams,  and  of  whatever  psychic  force  it  is  that  makes  dreaming. 
This  force  reveals  its  direction,  its  intensity  and  its  modes  to  the  man 
who  will  sit  down  with  one  subject  after  another  and  discuss  the  bear- 
ings of  the  various  association  experiments  that  form  the  first  analy- 
sis of  the  dream.     First-hand  knowledge  is  indispensable. 

In  time,  after  one's  experience  has  become  standardized,  there  is 
a  sense  that  "history  is  repeating  itself,"  that  the  incidents  that  arise 
in  dream  study,  the  mechanisms  that  reveal  their  characteristic  form, 
are  almost  literally  "too  familiar  for  words."  One  gets  into  the  atti- 
tude of  utilizing  the  conception  of  dream  mechanism  in  practice,  not 
caring  very  much  to  explain  it  to  the  first  comer,  because  there  is  al- 
ways so  much  else  to  be  done.  In  applying  one's  information  and 
technique  to  practical  tasks  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  unraveling 
one  more  dream  and  one  more  mental  tangle.  For,  by  this  time,  one 
sees  that  the  other  man's  dream  is  interesting,  and  that  his  dream  as 
an  example  of  the  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  (in  Spencer- 
ian  phrase)  is  a  fascinating  instance  of  the  struggle  for  existence  on 
its  mental  side. 

Section  II:    The  Demand  for  Unified  Views  of  Personality 
The  psychoanalytic  formulation   of  dream   processes  remains   unsatisfactory   be- 
cause it  over-simplifies  the  data  of  dynamic  and  social  psychology  and  dis- 
regards the  large  part  played  by  purely  physiological  and  sensory  factors  in 
driving  the  dream,  let  alone  wishes j  desires  and  other  motives. 

The  interest  of  the  student  of  onirocritics  now  naturally  shifts  to 
the  bigger  questions  underlying  the  dream — supposing,  of  course, 
that  he  is  no  longer  obsessed  in  his  intellectual  workings  by  the  fear 
that  someone  may  catch  him  in  the  position  of  "overlooking  the  sex- 
ual symbolism."  That  is,  when  one  has  worked  through  an  appren- 
ticeship in  dream-study,  one  begins  to  realize  that  the  argument  about 
symbolism,  fixed  or  otherwise,  is  one  that  could  be  indefinitely  pro- 
longed, much  to  the  comfort  of  our  Freudian  friends,  without  really 
accomplishing  anything  in  the  domain  of  a  true  psychology  of  human 
thought  and  motive.  One  has  to  look  away  from  alleged  entities  like 
the  Libido,  the  Censor,  the  "dream-work"  of  Distortion,  and  seek 
some  less  shifting  (and  I  may  say  less  shiftless,)  concepts. 
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In  sum,  looking  beyond  the  immediate,  we  seek  the  ultimate. 
More  simply,  one  is  like  a  child,  who,  having  become  satiated  with 
the  variety  of  views  to  be  obtained  by  looking  through  the  objective  of 
the  kaleidoscope,  with  its  endless  repetitions  of  new  but  always  more 
or  less  understandable  patterns,  wishes  now  for  the  refreshment  of 
comprehending  the  total  mechanism. 

This  is  but  saying  that  the  onirologist  looks  for  the  "dream 
drive,"  or  major  dispositions  of  forces,  of  which  the  particular  images 
and  fancies  in  dreams  represent  the  by-products. 

Does  this  not  place  us  immediately  in  touch  with  the  controversy 
now  being  waged  over  the  very  fundamentals  of  Dynamic  Psychology, 
as  recently  expounded  by  Professor  Woodworth  and  as  a  matter  at 
issue  between  him  and  Professor  McDougall." 

Of  course,  we  have  already  at  hand  the  highly  simplified  answer 
of  a  large  and  very  vocal  school,  which  teaches  that  the  Libido  is  the 
Urge  within  the  psychic  Cosmos,  that  its  elan  vital  is  best  considered 
as  a  form  of  the  well  and  favorably  known  sexual  impulse.  This,  no 
doubt,  should  make  us  feel  that  we  are  on  familiar  ground.  It  takes 
the  sense  of  strangeness  away  from  our  unaccustomed  exploration  of 
the  Beyond  in  mental  action.  But  the  trouble  with  the  formulation  of 
a  Libido  as  the  essence  of  all  drives  and  sub-drives,  is  that  the  facts 
are  largely  forced  and  twisted  and  the  true  difficulties  smoothed  away, 
apparently  for  just  that  "sense  of  the  familiar  in  the  unfamiliar",  which 
gives  the  touch  of  fascination  to  the  theory  of  the  Freudians.  They 
say  the  sex  motive  is  the  dynamic  force  of  the  dream,  making  but  fev/ 
exceptions,  and  these  only  in  favor  of  young  children  or  of  those  who 
are  moved  by  elemental  infantile  drives  such  as  the  food  interest. 

THE  DISPUTATION  OVER  "DRIVES" 

The  objection  to  this  sort  of  theory  is  now  fully  realized  by  those 
who  arc  turning  to  social  psychology.  There  the  variety,  the  inter- 
relations and  sometimes  the  contraiiictions  among  the  so-called  emo- 
tions and  instincts  furnish  an  immediate  refutation  of  any  theory  that 
aims  at  too  simplified  a  view  of  the  "force"  that  drives  the  human 
animal.  As  a  result,  wc  have  these  discussions,  of  which  that  arising 
between  Professors  Woodworth  and  McDougall  is  an  enlightening 
example,  as  to  whether  conative  dispositions,  tlie  Lndcavor  of  man,  as 
Hobbei  called  it,  can  be  explained  on  any  unified  basis  at  all.    Profes- 

'Fully  cited  on  page  240. 
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sor  Woodworth  is  a  partisan  of  "many  drives,"  many  separate 
mechanisms  capable  ol^  setting  up  drives  of  their  own,  while  Professor 
McDougall,  sees  many  conative  interests  but  fixes  his  eye  especially 
upon  the  common  roots  that  gives  solidarity  to  man's  efforts  at  adjust- 
ment. 

I  confess  that  I  got  somewhat  lost  in  following  their  argument 
because  I  am  used  to  narrowing  my  own  perspective  when  dealing  with 
human  motive,  in  order  (so  I  excuse  it)  that  I  may  better  observe  the 
phenomena  in  question.  I  have  not  reached  the  point  of  surveying 
the  whole  field;  nor  am  I  sure  that  anyone  has.  But  I  feel  that  when 
two  eminent  psychologists  lock  horns  on  this  subject  it  points  to  an 
issue  worth  battling  for  in  one  field  of  the  psychological  range.  The 
particular  ground  on  which  the  contest  is  to  be  waged  is  not  yet  picked 
out.  In  fine,  to  meet  in  battle  ardor  on  the  question  of  whether  human 
"drive"  is  particular  or  general,  whether  it  belongs  to  scattered 
mechanisms  or  to  a  hierarchy  of  related  mechanisms,  mutually  depen- 
dent, is  not  yet  fighting  for  a  foothold  on  any  particular  point;  it  is 
more  in  the  nature  of  two  champions  feeling  each  other  out.  And  very 
interesting  it  is,  and  profitable  to  the  spectators. 

Now  I  have  said  that  dreams  furnish  the  simplest  cases  for  mind- 
study.  Without  prejudice,  therefore,  as  to  what  may  eventuate  from 
the  struggle  I  have  adverted  to,  I  would  propose  to  consider  definite 
examples  of  the  question  of  "what  drives  the  dream." 

Section  III :    The  Bizarre  Compounding  of  Drives  in  Dreaming 

Many  specific  cases  of  seemingly  absurd  dream  imagery  can  be  explained  as  the 
concurrent  effects  or  confluescence  of  separate  drives.  Among  dream-drives 
one  is  logically  compelled  to  include  ordinary  sensory  cues.  They  should  be 
distinguished  and  classified  as  external  drives.  These  are  apt  to  require — 
in  the  case  of  dreams — a  process  of  "resolution"  as  complex  as  that  de- 
manded by  the  other  sort  of  motive  power  or  motives,  namely  the  drives 
that  seem  to  originate  internally  to  the  nervous  system.  In  the  elaboration 
of  any  given  dream.  Nature  fails  to  recognize  any  such  boundaries :  for 
external  and  internal  drives  alike  pursue  their  career  toward  resolution, 
commingling  their  effects  in  the  phantasmagoria,  without  distinction.  This 
is  not  what  we  should  expect  in  waking  thought,  and  that  is  what  makes 
dream-fancy  so  often  enigmatic. 

The  Desire  for  Manipulation  is  one  that  is  coming  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  more  fundamental  drives  that  pervade  the  life  of  an 
individual.  Its  recognition  in  education,  and  the  embodiment  of  its 
rationale  in  social  psychology,  promise  to  give  us  quite  new  chapters 
in  the  adjustment  of  human  relations.  The  individual  that  James  de- 
scribed thirty  years  ago  as  a  stranger  in  his  own  world,  may  come  in 
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for  a  deeper  consideration — from  a  preventive  and  therapeutic  stand- 
point— when  we  realize  that  this  "instinct"  is  entitled  to  high  rank 
among  human  motives  and  that  it  is  a  striving  for  a  satisfaction  .sui 
generis. 

It  happens  that  the  first  dream  that  I  published,  namely  the  Snake 
Dream  of  a  little  girl,  proved  to  be  distinctly  related  to  the  idea  of 
manipulating  successfully  a  combination  of  tools  necessary  to  draw 
water  from  a  certain  well  on  the  farm. 

Certainly,  the  tendency  that  set  up  the  action  or  "mentation"  of 
the  dream  was  psychic.  The  dream  was  not  set  up  by  a  physical  sen- 
sation or  stimulus  of  a  somatic  nature,  nor  with  respect  merely  to 
perceiving  a  situation  passively. 

The  trial  and  error  process  (mostly  the  error)  was  present  in 
the  sense  that  adjustment  of  mental  forces  fell  short  of  what  proved 
to  be  the  concrete  aim  attributable  to  the  waking  self.  The  child  did 
not  dream  of  herself  manipulating  the  tools,  but  of  her  father  as  the 
personage  in  the  dream  who  was  successfully  handling  and  despatch- 
ing snakes  that  had  bucket  handles  in  their  heads.  The  performance 
of  drawing  water  at  the  well  was  thus  vicariously  represented  in  two 
ways:  substitution  of  snakes  for  the  bucket,  and  substitution  of  father 
for  self. 

MECHANISM  OF  THE  DEFLECTION  OF   IMPULSE 

Such  substitutions  also  must  be  explained:  for  error,  or  failure 
of  exact  aim,  is  itself  a  dynamic  fact;  and  "trial-and-crror"  is  only  a 
term  to  conjure  with  unless  we  describe  particularly  how  the  error  is 
brought  about. 

The  "error"  of  the  child  in  substituting  the  father  image  for 
herself  may  be  explained:  her  wish  to  draw  water  in  person  was  not 
the  only  drive.  There  was  other  work  going  forward  besides  the 
bare  striving  for  manipulation.  There  was  an  impulse  to  assert  com- 
petency, under  the  principle  that  McDougall  calls  "self-assertion." 
There  was  correspondingly,  an  idea,  desire  or  interest  (operated  by 
the  impulse  that  we  know  so  well  in  children)  toward  impersonation 
of  a  more  advanced  cider  person.  Viir  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to 
classify  this  tendency,  in  or  out  of  the  category  of  "instincts."  We 
recognize  this  drive  more  reailily  than  we  can  pigeonhole  it.  We  see 
that  it  gave  a  new  slant  to  the  drive  for  manipulation  per  se.  It  con- 
stituted the  concurrent  and  disturbing  "other  drive"  that  modified  the 
straight  tendency  toward  manipulation  in  fancy.     Or,  to  coin  a  word 
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I  shall  need,  it  provided  the  "deflex"  that  conditioned  the  normal  re- 
sponse. Hence,  in  her  dream,  the  child  does  not  carry  out  in  propria 
persona  the  pent-up  desire  to  draw  water  at  the  well.  The  other 
desire  had  cut  in,  leading  to  imagery  that — to  describe  it  in  popular 
parlance — "killed  two  birds  with  one  stone."  Thus  did  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  two  existing  tendencies  take  the  form  of  a  dream  selection 
(oniric  election)  of  father's  image  to  "stand  for"  the  dreamer  in  the 
guise  of  a  competent  person.^ 

Through  case  after  case  where  similar  shifts  are  seen  in  dreams 
we  learn  that  "trial-and-error"  simply  indicates  the  inaccuracy  of 
aim,  prevailing  in  the  operation  of  a  drive  towards  its  goal.  It  is 
due  to  a  diversion  created  by  "other  drive."  At  the  same  time  these 
"errors"  can  frequently  be  mapped  out  in  the  simple  terms  of  stimulus 
and  reaction,  at  the  physiological  level  of  explanation,  and  with  the 
advantage  of  refining  the  principle  of  the  "deflex,"  which  I  have  tried 
to  set  forth.  This  tends  to  bring  the  "irrelevancy  of  dreams"  within 
the  purview  of  conceptions  like  that  of  the  conditioned  reflex  as  in  the 
work  of  Pavlov  and  in  v.  Bechterev's  "Reflexology."  Irrelevancy 
means  only  here  that  the  dreamer  seems  to  fail  in  "hitting  the  nail  on 
the  head"  when  his  performance  of  perception  or  apperception  is 
judged  by  applying  the  standard  of  waking  thought  or  discourse.  The 
superiority  of  the  waking  mind  in  reaching  its  aim  can  be  explained  as 
a  lessened  liability  to  the  "deflex,"  since  the  waking  or  alert  or  "vigi- 
lant" mind  is — almost  by  definition — a  mental  apparatus  in  such  a 
state  of  acquired  momentum  that  minor  deflecting  forces  do  not  great- 


'It  is  to  be  noted  throughout  these  explanations  that  they  presuppose  limits  to  the 
number  of  influences  from  the  sensorium  and  memory.  Though  open  to  all  winds, 
the  dream  is  not  necessarily  in  fact  receiving  gusts  from  every  quarter  of  the  mental 
compass.  The  way  the  "wind"  actually  blows  is  a  matter  to  be  ascertained  by  study- 
ing the  tell-tale  "straws."  Freudians  seem  to  have  been  thrown  off  their  reckoning  by 
failure  to  grasp  the  distinction  between  a  sub-active  or  subconscious  reminiscence 
and  the  purely  passive  state  of  potential  but  non-aroused  memory.  They  lump  the 
two  as  "latent  content,"  going  beyond  the  reasonable  views  set  forth  in  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  teaching  on  "latent  ideas"  and  overlooking  Aristotle's  ever  important  dis- 
tinction between  Memory  and  Reminiscence.  Instead,  they  achieve  a  confused  dis- 
crimination between  manifest  content  and  latent  content,  whereby  (in  actual  practice) 
they  are  enabled  to  throw  aside  the  evidential  items  in  the  former  and  to  concentrate 
the  interpretative  skill  upon  the  latter — that  latent  content  which  is  often  wholly  in 
the  mind  of  the  interpreter  and  not  at  all  to  be  found  among  the  determinants  of  the 
dream. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  theories  of  both  Bergson  and  Freud  have  for  twenty 
years  lent  themselves  to  the  loose  hypothesis  that  apperception  in  dreams  is  achieved 
by  an  act  involving  the  entire  memory.  On  the  contrary,  experience  with  dream 
analysis  teaches  that  outside  of  a  more  or  less  circumscribed  field  of  activated  mem- 
ories, the  act  of  reminiscence  in  dreaming  (redintegration)  is  largely  independent  of 
the  real  "unconscious  mind"  which  consists  of  inactive  neurograms.  (See  Morton 
Prince's  "The  Unconscious"  pages  149,  248-254,  and  especially  middle  of  page  255). 
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ly  alter  its  smooth  course.  Like  a  ship  that  has  headway,  it  also  has 
better  steerage-way.  The  converse  of  this  formula,  as  applying  to 
the  dreamer's  mind,  could  be  expounded  in  countless  ways,  for  which 
I  need  not  take  time  now. 

The  essential  principle,  as  yet  little  utilized  by  psychologists,  is 
that  the  dreaming  mind  is  responsive  to  altogether  too  many  influ- 
ences, whereby  it  tends  to  compose  into  some  sort  of  unity  all  the  per- 
ceptions and  apperceptions  that  are  aroused  in  it  from  any  source. 

From  this  standpoint  we  can  explain  away  the  apparent  "sym- 
bolism" of  the  combination  between  snake  and  bucket  imagery. 

THE   COMPOUNDING   OF   STIMULUS-IDEAS 

The  "selection"  {oniric  election,  as  we' might  say)  of  the  snake 
image  to  "represent"  the  bucket  at  the  well  would  constitute  for  Freur 
dians  a  good  example  of  the  "dream-work  of  condensation."  It  is, 
however,  a  mechanism  peculiarly  well  known  to  those  children  who 
have  been,  in  more  than  one  generation,  brought  up  on  the  tale  of 
Alice  in  Wonderland.  For  the  author  gave  them  examples  galore  of 
what  he  called  "portmanteau  words,"  signifying  two  meanings  packed 
into  one  word.  The  term  had  found  its  way  into  common  English 
speech  and  was  on  its  career  toward  the  Dictionary,  before  "condensa- 
tion" in  the  Freudian  sense  was  heard  of.  Lewis  Carroll  himself, 
giving  to  the  matter  his  characteristic  mathematician's  touch,  expound- 
ed quite  unmistakably  the  principle  of  resolution  or  reconcilement  of 
mental  tendencies,  in  his  preface  to  "the  Hunting  of  the  Snark."  Like 
many  of  his  writings,  it  is  ludicrous,  but  none  the  less  strictly  scien- 
tific in  import. 

Let  us  scan  this  bit  of  psychological  horse-play,  and  try  to  realize 
how  fundamental  is  the  principle  embodied  in  the  examples  offered  by 
Lewis  Carroll.  His  illustrations  should  give  the  final  touch  to  our 
conception  of  the  rationale  at  work  in  the  little  girl's  dreaming  mind 
when  she  created  an  "absurd"  picture  of  snakes  with  bucket-handles 
attached  to  their  heads. 

LEWIS  CARROLL  ON  "PORTMANTEAU  WORPS"  IN  A.  D.    I  876 

Humpty  Dumpty's  theory  of  two  meanings  packfd  into  oiu*  wortl,  like  a 
portmanteau,  Hceim  to  nic  the  ri^ht  rvplaii:itintt  for  all  |tlu'  haul  words  in  the 
poem  of  the  Jabberwock.] 

For  instance,  take  the  two  words  "fumiiin"  and  "furious."  Make  up  your 
mind  that  you  would  say  both  words,  hut  leave  it  unsettled  which  you  will  say 
fir»t.    Now  open  your  mouth  and  speak.     If  your  thoughts  incline  ever  so  little 
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towards  "fuming,"  you  will  say  "fuming-furious,"  if  they  turn,  by  even  a  hair's 
breadth,  towards  "furious,"  you  will  say  "furious-fuming";  but  if  you  have  that 
rarest  of  gifts,  a  perfectly  balanced  mind,  you  will  say  "frumious." 
Supposing  that,  when  Pistol  uttered  the  well-known  words 
Under  which  king,  Bezonian  ?     Speak  or  die! 
Justice  Shallow  had  felt  certain  that  it  was  either  William  or  Richard,  but  had  not 
been  able  to  settle  which,  so  that  he  could  not  possibly  say  either  name  before  the 
other,  can  it  be  doubted,  that  rather  than  die,  he  would  have  gasped  out  "Ril- 
chiam!"  A.  D.  1876 — Preface  to  the  Hunting  of  the  Snark. 

HOW   DREAM    ITEMS   ACQUIRE   THEIR   ATTRIBUTES 

Similarly,  in  the  Snake  Dream  of  the  little  girl,  we  detect  a  two- 
in-one  vicarious  representation  of  known  objects  of  thought.  Con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  loop-headed  snakes,  we  can  follow  out  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  bizarre  imagery  was  brought  into  being.  It  rep- 
resented, i.  e.  corresponded  to,  a  reconcilement  of  two  or  more  drives 
centering  upon  the  manipulation  of  the  bucket  as  the  ultimate  goal. 
The  analysis  brought  out  most  clearly  that  the  child  had  attached  to 
this  operation  all  the  connotations  of  danger.  And  these  in  turn  had, 
in  the  abstract,  become  focused  around  the  idea  of  snakes.  Further, 
showing  how  one  can  narrow  down  to  realities,  we  found  that  the  child 
and  her  playmates  had  gone  so  far  as  to  apply  the  word  "snaky"  to 
any  dangerous  thing,  and  particularly  to  slippery  and  otherwise  peril- 
ous rocks  near  the  farm,  at  the  edge  of  the  sea.  This  modicum  of 
"symbolism,"  if  such  it  is,  was  therefore  already  on  hand — tout  trouv6 
as  the  French  say — and  does  not  imply  special  symbolizing  tendencies 
as  mystic  attributes  of  the  dreaming  mind.  This  simple  associative 
trend  or  drive  was  what  inhibited  the  representation  of  the  bucket  as 
a  simple  cylindrical  object,  earmarked  only  by  the  usual  and  necessary 
loop-handle.  It  became,  through  the  process  of  "deflection"  of  stim- 
ulus and  resolution  of  combined  tendencies,  a  snake  with  the  unmistak; 
able  attribute  of  the  bucket.  Conversely,  it  was  a  bucket-handle  with 
the  unmistakable  attribute  of  the  snakes,  namely  danger. 

The  same  explanation,  mutatis  mutandis,  applies  to  the  "errors" 
in  the  representation  of  self  as  father,  and  of  the  well  itself  as  the 
square-headed  snakes.  Thus,  what  we  might  at  first  call  a  simple 
manipulation  dream  involving  crude  conceptions  in  the  course  of  child- 
ish imagination,  turns  out  to  be  a  highly  definite  reconcilement  of  three 
or  four  drives,  meeting  in  a  considerable  emotional  conflict,  and  form? 
Ing  a  set  of  "mixed  motives." 

If  this  sort  of  complexity  is  to  be  found  in  elemental  dreams  ot 
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the  wish-fulfillment  type  of  childhood,  how  shall  we  expect  to  find 
simple  solutions  awaiting  us  when  we  come  to  the  more  complex  types 
of  mentation,  which  Professor  Woodworth  and  Professor  McDougall 
concern  themselves  withal? 

In  the  meantime,  while  we  may  await  with  interest  further  ex- 
change of  views  between  these  two  psychologists,  is  it  not  well  to  study 
simple  examples  of  "drive"  in  dreams,  as  the  surest  means  of  laying 
hold  of  something  definite  that  will  help  us  to  build  a  picture  of  what 
the  conflict  of  opinion  is  about? 

THE  COMMON  DENOMINATOR  OF  ALL  DREAM  DRIVES 

What  I  wish  to  put  forward  as  the  principle  of  all  dream  drives 
is  not  any  one  thing  that  can  be  classified  under  the  head  of  an  in- 
stinct, a  wish,  a  stimulus  from  external  or  internal  sources  or  any 
form  of  transmuted  mystic  energy  but  simply  the  sum  or  rather  the 
dynamic  resultant  of  a  considerable  variety  of  forces  impinging  upon 
the  nerve  channels  at  the  moment.  The  process  of  dreaming  is  es- 
sentially the  finding  of  the  resultant  of  these  forces  and  the  projection 
into  consciousness  of  the  images  that  are  experientially  coupled  with 
particular  nerve-patterns  mobilized  in  this  "resolution." 

SENSORY    STIMULI    VIEWED   AS    EXTERNAL    DRIVES 

One  of  the  simplest  approaches  to  the  problem  of  how  the  ner- 
vous system  behaves — and  we  know  this  means  how  it  conducts  stimu- 
li— is  to  try  to  conceive  of  the  mechanism  of  perception.  To  observe 
that  mechanism  as  a  thing  responding  to  a  stimulus  is,  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  certainly  equivalent  to  watching  a  drive  at  work  in 
the  simplest  phase  of  motive  power  to  which  the  term  can  be  applied. 
Wc  shall  have  to  observe  some  of  the  incongruous  products  of  the 
reconcilement  of  tendencies  arising  from  unrelated  sources  of  excita- 
tion. 

In  the  Scratch  Reflex  Dream  (March,  19 16)  I  illustrated  the  er- 
roneous and  fanciful  apperception  or  perception  of  a  scratching  sen- 
sation on  the  dreamer's  car.  I  showed  how  the  normal  course  of 
perceptive  impulses  hail  been  deflected  into  irrelevant  channels,  left 
more  open  or  permeable  owing  to  a  conversation  of  the  night  before. 
In  this  way  I  defined  the  conception  of  "approximations"  to  the  exact 
recognition  of  the  stimulus.  By  implication,  I  foreshadowed  the  pres- 
ent statement  regarding  the  "tieflex"  which  is  the  active  factor  in  lead- 
ing perception  astray.  Vet  in  this  earlier  example  I  did  not  attempt 
to  show  exactly  the  mechanism  of  conduction  whereby  the  "deflec- 
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tion"  and  the  irrelevancy  to  the  stimulus  are  produced.  It  was  suf- 
ficiently indicated  that  the  concept  of  "mental  reactions"  in  perception 
was  germane  to  the  explanation  of  dreams.  I  cited  the  standardized 
conceptions  of  Ladd  and  Woodworth's  Physiological  Psychology  as 
showing  the  way  to  deeper  analysis  of  the  why  and  wherefore  of  false 
perception  in  sleep.* 

TIME    RELATIONS    BETWEEN    SENSORY-DRIVE    AND    DEFLEX-DRIVE 

In  the  hypothetical  case  of  the  Door  Slam  Dream,  based  on  Dr. 
John  Abercrombie's  famous  example,  I  showed  by  a  diagram  how  the 
deflection  from  the  true  course  of  recognizing  the  stimulus  would, 
as  a  question  of  time  relations,  result  in  letting  the  wrong  idea  get 
ahead  of  the  right  idea  of  the  stimulus.  The  explanation  at  this 
stage  was  put  on  the  basis  of. the  neural  phenomenon  of  "facilitation." 
I  showed  that  the  stimulus  sent  out  from  the  auditory  area  (in  the 
case  of  the  Door  Slam)  would  affect  memory  centers  beyond  the  im- 
mediate realm  of  the  correct  perception.  In  the  remoter  tissues  the 
reactivity  would  have  been  previously  "facilitated,"  and  would  thus 
detonate  ahead  of  the  true  perceptual  center  which  might  nevertheless 
have  begun  immediately  to  elaborate  its  normal  and  characteristic  re- 
sponse, by  fulminations  in  the  correct  nerve  centers.  The  apparent 
inversion  of  time  is  thus  simply  due  to  the  shorter  period  that  it  takes 
to  evoke  a  wrong  response  (when  this  is  the  readier  of  the  two)  as 
compared  with  the  normally  longer  time  that  it  takes  for  the  nervous 
system  to  find  the  strictly  relevant  response.' 

*Ladd  and  Woodworth  have  in  simple  fashion  stated  the  case  of  trial  percepts, 
although  it  will  be  necessary  to  analyze  the  matter  further  for  our  purposes : — 
PERCEPTION  AS  A  FORM  OF  REACTION 
In  cases  of  difficult  perception,  however,  it  is  often  possible  to  observe  the 
gradual  development  of  a  percept.  A  sudden  and  startling  stimulus  may  call  out 
an  immediate  motor  response,  attended  by  mental  confusion,  which  then  gradually 
gives  way  to  a  clear  perception  of  the  nature  of  the  stimulus  or  of  the  object 
indicated  by  it.  At  other  times,  an  unfamiliar  stimulus,  especially  a  curious 
sound,  may  give  rise  to  a  rapid  succession  of  "trial  percepts"  which  are  promptly 
rejected,  each  for  the  next,  till  one  is  reached  which  satisfies  the  mind.  A  few 
seconds  may  see  the  whole  series  of  tentative  interpretations  gone  through  with, 
and  a  satisfactory  percept  reached.  In  such  cases,  perception  has  definitely  the 
character  of  response  by  "trial  and  error ;"  varied  reactions,  provided  by  instinct 
and  previous  training,  are  tried  in  succession,  till  one  is  reached  which  gives  sat- 
isfaction. On  the  other  hand,  the  perception  of  a  familiar  object  has  the  character 
of  a  well-learned  reaction  which  is  recalled  swiftly  and  automatically  by  the 
stimulus.  — Ladd  &  Woodworth,  page  594,  Chapter  IX. 

'It  may  be  of  help  to  suggest  here  that  our  use  of  metaphor  and  figures  of  speech 
in  ordinary  conversation  arise  very  naturally  from  the  experience  that  we  get  through 
accidental  departures  from  relevancy.  Such  lapses  as  Spoonerisms,  however,  exhibit 
not  so  much  the  picturesquesness  and  resourcefulness  of  free-play  in  language,  as  they 
do  the  rigid  and  often  distressing  consequences  of  time-inversion  due  to  differences 
in  "finding-time"  as  explained;  e.  g.  "Excuse  me,  sir,  I  think  you  are  occupewing  my 
pie;   if  you  will  come  with  me  I  will  sew  you  to  a  sheet." 
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It  is  necessary  to  extend  similar  concepts  to  cover  those  alterna- 
tive cases  where  the  "deflex"  or  disturbance  put  upon  the  elaboration 
of  the  normal  perceptive  reaction  partakes  of  the  nature  of  "reinforce- 
ment." For  this  phenomenon  too,  I  was  able  to  supply  a  diagram 
that  adequately  depicted  the  confluescence  of  stimuli  in  the  canaliza- 
tions of  the  nervous  system. 

DEFLECTING  EFFECT  OF   FACILITATIONS   AND   REINFORCEMENTS 

Neither  of  these  diagrams  could  be  used  to  do  full  justice  to  com- 
plex internal  drives.  Still,  we  may  read  into  the  diagram  submitted 
with  the  Door  Slam  Dream  a  suggestion  about  the  relation  of  "facili- 
tation" to  internal  drives.  For  the  physiology  of  facilitation  itself, 
especially  when  coupled  with  the  fact  that  systems  of  ideas  appear  to 
continue  self-facilitated  over  periods  of  years,  leads  directly  to  the 
concept  of  a  more  or  less  autonomous,  self-acting  reservoir  of  nervous 
dispositions. 

A  hint  of  how  massively  so-called  "facilitations"  may  act  is  con- 
tained in  the  story  of  the  Scratch  Reflex  Dream.  In  this  case  the 
"deflex"  was  an  apperception-mass  related  to  microscopy  and  reflex- 
ology (conversation  with  Dr.  X.)  which  "detonated"  at  the  scratch 
of  a  mouse's  paw.  The  conversation  about  scratch  reflexes  was  itself 
the  product  of  many  drives,  but  for  the  purpose  of  dream  analysis  it 
needed  only  to  be  considered  as  a  single  source  of  drive.  Thus,  exact 
localizing  of  the  source  of  drives  should  prove  a  great  simplification; 
and  it  is  worth  noting  that  it  Is  more  frequently  attainable  through  the 
Reconstitutive  Method  than  through  the  less  circumspect  methods  of 
Freud  and  of  Jung,  known  as  the  Reductive  and  Constructive  Metii- 
ods,  respectively. 

Section  IV :  Dynamic  View  of  Nervous  System  Clarifies  Dream  Drives 
If  we  take  our  first  steps  in  dynamic  psychology  on  the  concrete  basis  of  studying 
simple  drives  in  the  dream,  tve  shall  inevitably  realize  that  a  dynamic  con- 
cept of  the  neural  machine  is  essential  to  progress  toward  disentangling  the 
mixed  motives  encountered  in  social  psychology.  Whether  we  deal  xvith  the 
emotions  or  the  intellectual  processes  under-lying  the  formation  of  senti- 
ments in  normal  life  and  of  "complexes"  in  the  sense  of  ahtiormal  psy- 
chology, we  shall  be  forced  to  acknotvledgc  the  immense  con/rihution  of 
mechanical  and  certainly  physiological  elements  to  the  sum  of  adjustments 
that  determines  behavior.  This  takes  us  back  to  a  consideration  of  older 
conceptions  too  long  neglected:  notably,  we  turn  to  the  formulation  of  the 
"automatic  self,"  originallv  described  (if  not  specifically  so  named)  by  Ren6 
DesCartes.  and  amplified  by  Huxley. 
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The  task  of  the  onirologlst  should  be  to  fill  the  gap  that  still  sep- 
arates our  understanding  of  the  dreams  (as  here  illustrated)  from  a 
parallel  understanding  of  the  more  complex  waking  drives.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  relevant  to  read  a  portion  of  Professor  McDougall's 
presentation  of  the  problem  of  waking  drives,  in  which  he  contends 
for  a  certain  degree  of  unity  in  motivation,  which  Professor  Wood- 
worth  had  been  at  some  pains  to  impugn  in  his  own  "Dynamic  Psy- 
chology."® 

Let  me  deal  first  with  the  acquired  capacities.  In  my  Social  Psychology  I 
wrote,  "Are,  then,  these  instinctive  impulses  the  only  motive  powers  of  the 
human  mind  to  thought  and  action?"  I  answered  this  question  as  follows: 
"In  the  developed  human  mind  there  are  springs  of  action  of  another  class,  name- 
ly, acquired  habits  of  thought  and  action.  An  acquired  mode  of  activity  be- 
comes by  repetition  habitual,  and  the  more  frequently  it  is  repeated,  the  more 
powerful  becomes  the  habit  as  a  course  of  impulse  of  motive  power.  Few  habits 
can  equal  in  this  respect  the  principal  instincts;  and  habits  are  in  a  sense  derived 
from,  and  secondary  to,  instincts.  .  .  .  Habits  are  formed  only  in  the  service 
of  the  instincts"  (p.  43).  I  thus  admitted  and  stated  the  case  which  Prof. 
Woodworth  has  made  his  own,  so  far  as  acquired  habits  are  concerned.  But 
Woodworth's  extension  of  the  principle  to  all  special  capacities,  both  native  and 
acquired,  has  led  me  to  re-examine  the  problem  of  'drives'  in  connection  with 
motor  habits,  about  which  I  had  long  felt  some  uneasiness.  It  may  be  that  I  am 
the  victim  of  contra-suggestibility ;  for  this  re-examination  leads  me  to  doubt 
whether  even  motor  habits  of  the  most  pronounced  kind  contain  any  intrinsic 
'drive.'  The  most  deeply  rooted  motor  habit  that  I  can  discover  in  myself  is 
perhaps  the  repetition  of  the  alphabet  with  a  particular  rhythm  which  I  learnt 
as  a  young  child.  Now,  if  I  launch  myself  on  the  repetition  of  the  alphabet  and 
if  I  check  myself  in  mid-career,  I  do  experience  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  and 
incompleteness,  a  vague  unsatisfied  tendency  to  complete  the  process,  which 
might  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  intrinsic  drive  of  this  habit.  But  I  suhmit  that 
it  can  be  otherwise  explained.  First,  the  rhythm  has  a  certain  form  or  scheme 
which  is  vaguely  present  to  my  consciousness  as  a  whole  when  I  set  out  to  repeat 
the  alphabet,  and  the  failure  explicitly  to  fill  out,  to  realize,  this  scheme  leaves  a 
tense  of  incompleteness.  liui  this  (igain  depends  upon  the  original  purpose  of 
repeating  the  whole  alphabet.''  It  has  frequently  happened  to  me  that  I  found 
myself  uncertain  of  the  order  of  sequence  of  some  letters  oi  the  alphabet,  more 
especially  of  the  letters  1,  J.  K.  L.  as,  for  example,  in  using  a  dictionary.  My 
practice  on  such  occasions  is  to  repeat  the  alphabet  from  the  beginning  with  the 
habitual  rhythm,  until  I  come  to  the  required  letter.    When  I  have  reached  this 
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letter,  my  purpose  is  attained,  and  I  experience  no  tendency  to  run  on  further,  no 
sense  of  incompleteness  or  dissatisfaction.  That  is  to  say,  this  very  old  and 
well-established  motor  habit  seems  to  have  no  intrinsic  'drive,'  but  seems  to  de- 
pend for  its  'drive'  wholly  upon  the  purpose  of  the  moment,  a  drive  entirely 
extrinsic  to  itself. 

I  arrive  at  the  same  result  when  I  examine  my  performance  of  any  other 
habitual  action.  And  I  challenge  Prof.  Woodworth  and  all  of  you  to  examine 
your  motor  facilities  critically  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  question.  I  think 
you  will  be  led  to  share  my  conclusion  that  the  motor  habit  contains  no  intrinsic 
drive;  it  determines  how  we  shall  execute  our  purposes,  but  does  not  prompt  and 
sustain  the  doing. 

Self-Limiting  or  Final  Causes  in  the  Dream 

Now  I  may  safely  leave  Professor  Woodworth  and  Professor 
McDougall  to  fight  out  their  seeming  differences  in  the  field  of  the 
waking  mental  operations.  I  have  neither  the  courage  nor  the  insight 
to  adventure  into  this  broader  terrain,  now.  But  I  do  find  myself 
somewhat  at  home  when  it  comes  to  the  dream. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  his  last  paragraph  Professor  McDougall 
has  put  his  finger  upon  the  very  point  that  I  am  personally  so  anxious 
to  develop  concerning  the  dream  as  a  resolution  of  physiological 
states.  Following  this  principle  we  shall  perhaps  understand  why  a 
drive  puts  a  mechanism  through  its  paces  and  then  "lets  up." 

Now  Professor  McDougall  cites  the  intention  as  a  factor  in 
reaching  the  point  where  there  is  no  further  drive.  Something  quan- 
titates  the  drive  at  the  start. 

This  is  akin  to  my  view  that  in  every  dream  there  is  a  similar  set 
that  mitigates  the  drive  and  leads  it  to  let  up.  This  is  the  fact  that 
explains  why  we  so  often  rest  satisfied  by  "absurd"  completions  of  a 
train  of  thought  and  why,  in  the  dream,  we  so  obviously  often  fall 
short  of  completing  the  idea  as  waking  standards  would  require. 

The  original  set  (when  identified)  proves  to  have  shaped  the 
dream,  much  as  the  "set"  or  an  ellipsograph  prescribes  the  oval's  curve. 

It  is  my  contention  that  there  is  some  automatic  adjustment  made 
at  the  start  of  a  drive  that  sets  the  point  of  expiration  of  the  tendency. 
Until  that  set  point  is  reached  in  the  distribution  of  nervous  energy, 
the  flow  is  moved  by  a  vis  a  tergo.  This  tendency  or  rather  the  mu- 
tually deflecting  interplay  of  several  tendencies,  constitutes  the  "power 
behind  the  dream."  Each  individual  component  drive  may  be  regard- 
ed as  set  for  a  certain  trajectory,  oriented  to  a  certain  direction  (or 
path  in  the  nervous  system)  but  also  limited  according  to  its  original 
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set  so  that  it  does  not  go  on  indefinitely.     Reconcilement  of  tendencies 
is  perpetually  the  goal.    This  confers  the  aspect  of  unity  in  dreams. 

We  need  to  conceive  in  mechanistic  terms  what  Aristotle  vaguely 
assumed  as  an  "entelechy,"  meaning  that  which  works  out  its  self- 
contained  trend  "in  the  line  of  the  goal."  To  visualize  such  a  mechan- 
ism in  neural  or  even  in  psychologic  terms  is  to  give  a  complete  answer 
to  the  question,  "What  drives  the  dream?" 

Section  V :  The  Canalization  Concept  of  the  Nervous  System 
The  DesCartes-Huxley-Claparcde  archetype  of  the  human  nervous  system  rep- 
resents a  mechanistic  conception  to  which  psychophysiologists  are  gradually 
reconciling  themselves.  It  is  being  generally  admitted  that  the  only  way  to 
conceive  of  the  nervous  system  is  in  terms  of  canalization :  but  the  emphasis 
of  the  "Behaviorist"  school  upon  the  word  reflex  and  the  promises  held  out 
by  Pavlov's  demonstrations  of  the  "conditioned  reflex"  have  diverted  at- 
tention from  the  still  serviceable  term  canalization,  and  its  rich  implications. 
While  it  is  the  function  of  "reflexology"  to  demonstrate  experimentally  the 
integrative  and  hierarchic  aspects  of  the  nerve  paths,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  psychologists  to  abandon  all  hope  of  finding  their  way  through 
the  labyrinth  of  mental  reactions  by  methods  peculiarly  their  own.  The 
psychoanalytic  school  having  chosen  to  escape  from  their  dilemma  by  flying 
into  the  face  of  facts  on  wings  of  anthropological  fancy  {as  insecurely  as 
Icarus  of  old)  it  remains  for  the  psychologists  to  find  some  guiding  "thread 
of  Ariadne."  This  desideratum,  we  submit,  is  furnished  by  the  "tap  and 
reservoir"  analogy  recently  revived  in  psychology.  It  corresponds  to  the 
scheme  of  external  and  internal  drives,  and  is  useful  in  refining  the  concept  of 
canalizations.  By  holding  to  this  thread  of  thought  we  shall  not  get  lost  in 
studying  dreams,  and  tve  shall  the  sooner  make  an  end  of  the  mystery  to 
which  we  have  too  long  paid  tribute. 

The  reason  that  we  do  not  visualize  the  dream  mechanism  any 
better  is  that  we  are  still  floundering  in  a  sea  of  imperfect  analogies, 
and  that  we  have  never  worked  out  the  nervous  system  as  a  mechan- 
ism, as  a  tool  of  the  soul,  so  that  we  can  teach  its  known  properties 
as  simply  as  the  telephone  company  explains  the  new  automatic  "call" 
system.  It  may  be  beyond  my  power  to  escape  from  analogies,  and 
certainly,  I  shall  not  in  one  paper  make  the  operation  of  the  nervous 
system  in  dreaming  as  easy  to  comprehend  as  the  operations  of  the 
new  automatic  switchboard.  But  certainly,  having  pretended  to  vis- 
ualize for  my  own  use  the  processes  of  dream  activity,  I  should  prove 
myself  very  dull  if  I  could  not  come  near  to  explaining  the  dream  as 
the  mechanistic  tool  of  the  spiritual  soul. 

THE  NERVE   SYSTEM  A  MACHINE   FOR  RECONCILING  DRIVES 

My  object  is  to  set  forth  the  requirements  of  a  neural  mechanism 
that  will  give  effect  to  drives  with  a  self-limiting  extent  and  at  the  same 
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time  mediate  that  reconcilement  of  neural  tendencies  which  is  the 
essential  task  of  the  mind  in  the  relaxation  of  sleep. 

When  it  comes  to  the  problem  of  conceiving  how  nervous  im- 
pulses are  routed  in  the  nervous  system  to  form  drives,  some  means 
of  cutting  the  Gordian  Knot  of  our  ineptitude  must  be  found.  For  I 
dare  to  think  that  there  is  no  need  of  foregoing  to-day  the  satisfaction 
of  treating  of  drives  somewhat  trenchantly,  as  a  means  of  setting  free 
one's  scientific  imagination.  We  turn  therefore  to  the  conceptions  of 
a  well-known  biological  psychologist. 

It  is  Claparede,  of  Geneva,  who  states  the  essential  nature  of 
mechanistic  reactions  to  the  stimulus,  as  we  must  perforce  visualize 
them  in  order  to  prepare  our  understanding  to  comprehend  the  inter- 
relations of  external  and  Internal  drives.  The  following  is  taken 
from  his  "Experimental  Pedagogy:"^ 

CLAPAREDE   ON  THE   TAP   AND   RESERVOIR   ANALOGY   FOR   MIND 

How  is  the  organism  going  to  make  its  choice,  its  selection  of  the  most 
suitable  reaction? 

Old-fashioned  psychology  settled  the  difficulty  by  placing  in  the  individual 
an  entity  (Soul,  Ego,  Will,  Apperception)  which  had  just  this  "faculty"  of 
choice,  decision.  But  that  does  not  solve  the  problem  it  simply  avoids  it  by 
substituting  a  word  for  an  explanation. 

In  order  to  explain  this  process  of  choice,  we  must  not  attribute  the  power 
to  one  special  faculty,  but  we  must  show  how  choice  results  from  the  given 
circumstances  at  the  moment  when  the  decision  occurs.  These  circumstances  are 
in  the  main  the  following;  there  is  a  need  to  be  satisfied,  and  an  object  (perceived 
or  represented)  capable  of  satisfying  it.  These  circumstances  concur  in  jriving 
rise  to  the  reaction  adapted  to  its  satisfaction. 

Suitable  choice  ("choix  adapte"  i.  e.  decision  that  harmonises  with  the  well- 
being  of  the  organism)  is  a  process  of  reflex-action  type.  It  is  not  some  mysteri- 
ous power  that  chooses,  but  it  is  the  want  and  the  object  combined  which  together 
effect  the  selection  of  the  reaction  most  appropriate  to  the  organism.  One  can 
conceive  how  this  process  of  choice  is  carried  out  in  a  purely  mechanical  fashion: 
We  all  know  '*the  penny  in  the  slot"  automatic  distributors  of  chocolate,  which 
are  so  constructed  that  they  bring  out  a  tablet  of  chocolate  when  they  contain 
one,  and  return  the  coin  when  they  arc  empty.  Our  organism  is  similar  to  this 
apparatus,  with  this  difference,  that  instead  of  having  been  made  all  at  once,  its 
interior  works  have  been  fashioned  little  by  little  by  the  experience  of  preceding 
generations,  by  heredity  and  by  selection. 

Let  us  now  try  to  picture  to  ourselves  how  this  physiological  mechanism 

'Dr.  Ed  Clattaredc,  lixpfrimt-ntal  Pcditjfogy  and  Psychology  of  the  ChUd.  Trntis. 
Lotich  &  Holman;    Lond«)n,  Kdward  Arnolcf,   1913. 
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can  be  worked,  by  virtue  of  which  only  those  stimuli  which  correspond  only  to  the 
interest  of  the  moment  are  permitted  to  set  up  a  reaction,  while  those  stimuli 
which  awaken  no  interest  remain  a  dead  letter  for  the  organism. 

Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  in  the  organism  a  large  reservoir  of  energ)',  the 
function  of  which  is  to  irrigate  with  energy  and  to  bring  into  play  useful  re- 
actions. This  reservoir  is  furnished  with  a  number  of  taps,  each  of  which  controls 
the  irrigating  pipe  of  a  special  reaction,  so  that  when  one  of  these  taps  is  open  the 
energising  force  carried  through  the  pipe  will  start  the  reaction  which  depends  on 
the  opening  of  this  particular  tap.  Each  tap  is  provided  with  a  lock  and  the  key 
is  the  stimulus  or  exciting  cause.  In  a  viable  organism  it  is  evident  that  the 
tap  would  not  be  capable  of  being  opened  unless  the  reaction  it  controlled  were 
of  use  to  the  organism.  To  ensure  this,  the  opening  of  each  tap  would  depend 
not  only  on  the  stimulus  but  also  on  the  need  of  the  moment.  These  double 
dependences  would  be  realized  if  the  lock  of  each  tap  were  provided  with  a 
keyhole  which  varied  in  shape  according  to  the  wants  of  the  organism,  so  that 
each  tap  could  only  be  turned  by  a  key  which  fitted  the  keyhole  that  is,  by  the 
stimulus  corresponding  to  the  need  of  the  moment. 

By  this  arrangement  a  key  (a  stimulus)  would  only  be  able  to  turn  on  the 
tap  of  a  certain  reaction  if  the  turning  on  of  the  tap  by  this  key  were  good  for  the 
organism — and  consequently  the  dynamogenization  of  useful  reactions  would  take 
place  only  in  conformity  with  the  well-being  of  the  organism. 

This  is  a  very  rough  outline!  It  appears  to  date  from  the  time  of  Descartes, 
who,  in  order  to  explain  reactions,  introduced  little  pipes  running  all  over  the 
body.  But  the  physiology  of  today  hardly  permits  of  any  more  exact  metaphor. 
And  it  may  be  said  that  things  go  on  AS  IF  this  reservoir,  these  taps,  and  these 
locks,  with  their  variable,  changeable  keyholes,  really  existed.  The  exact  way  in 
which  these  arrangements  are  made  in  the  nervous  system  matters  little  to  us 
psychologists.  What  is  most  important  here  is  to  convince  ourselves  that  the 
selection  of  a  reaction  can  be  carried  out  mechanically  by  the  stimulus,  under  the 
influence  of  interest. 

Lest  we  despise  the  archaic  aspect  of  a  mechanical  hypothesis, 
devised  for  symbolical  purposes  three  hundred  years  ago  by  the  in- 
ventor of  analytic  geometry,  it  is  well  to  recall  the  support  given  to 
this  biologic  symbolism  by  so  modern  a  physiologist  as  Thomas  Hux- 
ley. This  scholarly  exponent  and  proponent  of  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution and  of  the  reign  of  natural  law  showed  that  Des  Cartes'  picture 
of  pipe  lines  and  valves  satisfied  all  the  essential  principles  of  nerve 
action.  No  better  device  of  explanation  had  been  found,  where- 
withal to  schematize  the  complex  relations  within  the  nerve  mass. 

EVALUATION  OF  OTHER  ANALOGIES 

To  be  sure,  the  German  neurologists,  in  their  text  books,  have 
shown  a  strong  bent  to  compare  the  hierarchy  of  nerve-paths  ("archi- 
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tectonic")  to  the  railway  system  of  Germany;  perhaps  because  its 
rigid  scheme  of  first,  second  and  third  class  railway  lines,  regimented 
for  military  purposes  under  direct  State  control,  offered  a  fascinating 
resource  for  analogies  with  the  integrative  aspect  of  neurone  rela- 
tions. But  analogies  are  analogies,  and  must  be  judged  by  purely 
practical  results.  The  essential  justification  for  the  Railway  analogy 
is  found  to  lie  almost  exclusively  in  its  aid  to  the  conception  of 
switching  and  of  conduction.  It  is  the  transfer  of  the  train  over  a 
track  (like  a  nerve  tract)  and  its  shunting  from  one  set  of  rails  to 
another  that  sustains  the  resemblance  to  the  nerve  system.  The  focus 
of  the  analogy,  so  far  as  it  is  instructive,  lies  less  in  the  rails  as  such 
than  in  the  switches,  and  they  in  turn  are  perhaps  less  suggestive  than 
those  mechanisms  known  as  switching  towers  from  which  a  "puzzle" 
of  many  switch  points  in  a  large  terminal  train-yard  is  controlled.  Bur 
in  final  analysis,  the  likeness  of  railroad  shunting  mechanisms  to  the 
switching  devices  of  nerves  brings  us  back  to  the  lock  and  key  princi- 
ple of  control  described  by  Claparede.  I  might  allude  again  to  a 
mechanism  just  now  coming  into  prominence,  the  automatic  telephone 
switchboard.  It  supplies  to-day  for  the  use  of  our  puzzled  imagina- 
tion the  necessary  principles  for  refining  infinitely  the  conception  of 
that  unlocking  mechanism  pictured  by  Claparede.  I. ike  Des  Cartes 
he  assumes  the  need  of  some  valve-like  device  to  control  the  pipelines 
of  nervous  energy.'' 

Now,  the  dream  being  viewed  as  an  operation  of  the  nervous 
system  and  spoken  of  in  mechanical  terms  as  havin'j:  a  "tirive"  as  the 
source  of  its  re-directed  energy,  cannot  be  visualized  unless  we  accept 
the  duplex  system  approved  by  Claparode,  Huxley  and  (originally) 
DesCartes.  The  two  portions  may  be  spoken  of  as  the  "tap-system' 
and  the  "reservoir  system."      The  point  is  that  the  pipelines  conduct 
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"         iiiion.     The  irrclevancies  of  dreainiiiK  are  beinR  analyzed  here  in  the  same 

1  way  that  the  "chief  operator"  of  an  exchange  studies  the  occurrence  of 

umljcrs." 
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the  energy  of  the  reservoir  in  comparatively  simple  ways  under  a  com- 
plex interlocking  control  from  the  tap  system.^" 

Imitations  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  duplex  principle  will 
no  doubt  be  developed  as  soon  as  the  state  of  psychology  makes  it 
desirable.  In  the  meantime,  we  shall  use  the  foregoing  analogy  as 
a  guide  to  steady  our  insight  into  the  working  of  actual  instances. 

The  Pantry  Cupboard  Dream,  illustrates  the  simpler  type  of 
drive  that  we  will  call  the  sensory  drive.  This  example  shows  that 
there  can  be  an  almost  geometrical  relation  between  the  forces  ex- 
erted by  two  known  stimuli  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  characteristics 
of  the  successive  responses  to  these  stimuli,  in  the  shape  of  dream 
imagery.  In  this  case,  fully  described  in  the  paper  entitled  "The  Ir- 
relevancy of  Dreams,"  the  two  conspiring  stimuli  were,  (a)  hunger 
and  (b)  sound.  This  was  a  screeching  sound  possessing  the  tone- 
quality  of  horror,  which  arose  from  the  rasping  of  car-wheels  on  the 
curve  of  a  railway  track.  It  was  indicated  by  a  diagram  that  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  dream  (the  dreamer  being  asleep  in 
the  seat  of  a  railroad  coach,  fully  relaxed  both  mentally  and  physical- 
ly) the  stimuli  in  question  had  full  and  virtually  exclusive  sway  in  de- 
termining what  images  should  be  evoked  in  the  dream.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  sense  of  hunger  was  necessarily  feeble  as  compared 
with  the  gradually  intensified  screeching  noise  that  finally  waked  the 
dreamer.  This  changing  ratio  of  intensities  showed  its  influence  in 
three  stages,  each  characterized  by  specific  imagery  showing  the 
changing  relation  to  either  cue.  First,  the  phantasy  is  dominated  by 
a  picture  involving  the  idea  of  hunger.  More  specifically,  the  con- 
ditions of  apperception  at  this  stage  were  satisfied  by  the  representa- 
tion of  a  little  boy  stealing  raspberry  jam  from  the  cupboard.  As  the 
relative  intensity  of  the  sound  increased  (the  hunger  stimulus  being 
presumably  fixed  in  intensity)  the  scene  changed,  and  the  child  in  the 
dream  picture  registered  emotions  of  fear,  horror  and  surprise  en- 
tirely consonant  with  the  attributes  of  the  sound  in  question.  One 
sensory  quality  was  obviously  "rasping,"  while  the  emotional  con- 
notations of  the  tone  quality  were  likewise  properly  sensed  in  the 
dream.  In  the  third  stage,  the  intensity  of  the  sound  entirely  over- 
shadowed that  of  Hunger,  and  the  dreamer  (identifying  himself  with 
the  child)    is  no  longer  interested  in  the  jam  and  the  cupboard  but 

'"In  the  study  of  dreamsi  the  essential  contributions  from  these  two  influences  can 
usually  be  pictured,  so  as  to  show  in  what  way  the  seemingly  absurd  reaction  was 
determined  by  a  tap-control  acting  upon  a  reservoir  of  previously  prepared  dispositions. 
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wholly  absorbed  in  the  menacing  screech  that  seems  to  enter  the  pan- 
try through  the  window  and  the  door  adjoining  the  kitchen.  It  is  as 
if  the  whole  plot  of  the  story  had  been  set,  like  a  moving  picture 
scenario,  so. that  when  the  child  perpetrated  (in  Scene  i)  the  raid  on 
the  pantry  cupboard,  he  should  be  overcome  in  the  middle  of  his  act 
(Scene  2)  by  a  sense  of  wrongdoing  that  should  lend  significance  to 
the  menacing  and  horror-striking  sound." 

CONFLUESCENCE   OF   STIMULI  THROUGH   CANALIZATIONS 

To  explain  such  a  dream,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  conception 
of  the  two  stimulus-drives  exerting  a  concurrent  effect  upon  definite 
canalizations  within  the  nervous  system.  Stimulation  from  remote 
points  of  the  associative  centers  (however  disparate  the  content  of 
each  separate  reaction)  receives  a  unified  response  through  concen- 
tration upon  one  automatically  selected  junction-point  within  the  ner- 
vous system.  This  is  the  resolution  of  psychophysiological  forces  in 
its  simplest  form. 

An  index  of  relevancy  can  be  "graphed"  in  the  Pantry  Cupboard 
Dream,  with  an  extraordinary  and  almost  unbelievable  de- 
gree of  exactitude,  in  spite  of  the  shifting  values.  That  is,  the  com- 
pounding of  effects  from  two  stimulus-drives,  when  they  are  sufficiently 
simple,  can  be  visualized  without  any  recourse  to  complex  notions  of 
the  soul's  activities.  It  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  any  such  concep- 
tion as  Symbolism  and  Censorship.  This  simple  sort  of  drives  from 
remote  sources  eventuating  in  a  rcndez-vous  at  a  particular  point 
where  their  effects  become  compounded  (arousing  thus  a  particular 
image  of  memory)  affords  a  basis  for  building  up  the  conception  of 
other  resolutions  of  forces  within  the  nervous  system.  It  brings  into 
view  the  concept  of  the  Automatic  Self  as  expounded  hy  Huxley. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  resolution  at  each  scene  of  the  Pantry 
Cupboard  Dream  is  a  different  one.  At  first  the  dominance  of  the 
hunger  clement  causes  the  fancy  to  incline  toward  the  picture  of  an 
eating  situation.  With  the  alteration  of  the  ratio  between  the  drives' 
intensities,  there  is  a  corresponding  shift  in  the  memory  centers:  I  in 
ther  elements  of  fancy  are  brought  in,  followinj;  the  principle  of 
relevancy  that  requires  (dynamically)  an  exact  relation  to  be  contin- 

"Bcrgwin  would  nay  that  the  hare  mitliiic  furnished  hy  tlic  >tinnilus  i)f  tlu-  sound- 

Juaftt^  lead^  \n  \hr  "itnrrlinK  into  the  frame"  of  the  consonant  iuiaKi'  from  memory. 
ii:  ii  «iven  an  ccjuilly  >URKeHtive  scheme  of  description  when  he 

$1  'lun  of  moiifin"  l)rlwcen  memory  and  sensation.     According 

lo  MM  fj'M'tr  •:;  ill.-  v.-^>  \siih  uli.i!  f*     ".i    'Ik, mi    ..f  (  At\  hrccd  fear." 
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uouslv  maintained  between  the  cues  in  action  and  the  response  of  mem- 
ory elements.  This  "grading"  of  response  has  been  shown  by  Sher- 
rington to  be  eminently  characteristic  of  the  mammalian  nervous  sys- 
tem. 

The  fact  that  we  speak  of  dreams  as  "absurd"  and  "irrelevant" 
must  not  obscure  the  fact  that  apart  from  our  waking  standards  of 
what  is  and  what  is  not  relevancy,  the  dream  imagery  is  always  ger- 
mane to  whatever  stimuli  obtain  influence — not  even  disregarding  the 
ratios  set  up  among  such  influences.  It  is  only  a  very  poorly  furnished 
memory  that  cannot  provide  the  dream  consciousness  with  combina- 
tions and  collections  of  images  achieving  a  high  degree  of  this  type 
of  relevancy. 

If  this  outline  of  the  resolution  of  forces  in  the  association  of 
ideas  seems  complex,  it  is  largely  because  the  study  of  associative  mem- 
ory is  in  a  parlous  state,  without  standardized  terminology.  It  is  for- 
tunate for  my  somewhat  lame  explanation  of  the  Pantry  Cupboard 
Dream  that  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Bergson  had  to  some  extent  antici- 
pated— with  that  flair  which  is  characteristically  his — the  details  of 
the  coming  explanation  of  dream  processes. 

M.  Bergson  has  been  apparently  captivated  by  the  experiments 
of  Goldsheider  and  Mueller,  which  bring  out  the  mechanism  of  apper- 
ception in  those  cases  where  one  reads  correctly  mis-spelled  words  or 
phrases,  in  a  shorter  time  than  is  allowed  for  full  vision  of  the  spell- 
ing. 

bergson's  idea  of  families  of  memory  images 

.  .  .  It  is  this  kind  of  hallucination,  inserted  and  fitted  into  a  real  frame, 
that  we  perceive.  .  .  .  Besides,  there  are  many  interesting  observations  to 
be  made  upon  the  conduct  and  attitude  of  the  memory  during  this  operation. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  images  are  in  our  memory  in  a  state  of  inert 
impressions.    They  are  like  steam  in  a  boiler,  under  more  or  less  tension. 

At  the  moment  when  the  perceived  sketch  calls  them  forth,  it  is  as  if  they 
were  then  grouped  in  families  according  to  their  relationship  and  resemblances. 
There  are  experiments  of  Muensterberg,  earlier  than  those  of  Golscheider  and 
Muller,  which  appear  to  me  to  confirm  this  hypothesis,  although  they  were  made 
for  a  different  purpose.  Muensterberg  wrote  the  words  correctly;  they  were, 
betidet,  not  common  phrases;  they  were  isolated  words  taken  by  chance.  Here 
again  the  word  was  exposed  during  the  time  too  short  for  it  to  be  entirely  per- 
ceived. Now,  while  the  observer  was  looking  at  the  written  word,  some  one 
fpoke  in  his  ear  another  word  of  a  very  different  significance.  This  is  what 
happened:  the  observer  declared  that  he  had  seen  a  word  which  was  not  the 
writfru  word,  but  which  renrmblrd  it  in  its  general  form,  and  which  besides  re- 
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called,  by  its  meaning,  the  word  which  was  spoken  in  his  ear.  For  example,  the 
word  written  was  "tumult"  and  the  word  spoken  was  "railroad."  The  observer 
read  "tunnel."  The  written  word  was  "Trieste"  and  the  spoken  word  was  the 
German  "Versweiflung"  (despair).  The  observer  read  "Trost,"  which  signifies 
"consolation."  It  is  as  if  the  word  "railroad,"  pronounced  in  the  ear,  wakened, 
without  our  knowing  it,  hopes  of  conscious  realization  in  a  crowd  of  memories 
which,  have  some  relationship  with  the  idea  of  "railroad"  (car,  rail,  trip,  etc.). 
But  this  is  only  a  hope,  and  the  memory  which  succeeds  in  coming  into  conscious- 
ness is  that  which  the  actually  present  sensation  had  already  begun  to  realize. ^^ 

Through  the  medium  of  this  eminently  suggestive  language,  we 
may  well  conceive  the  Pantry  Cupboard  Dream  not  only  as  a  case 
where  the  resolution  of  forces  takes  place  with  mechanical  accuracy 
but  as  a  suggestion  that  a  canalization  by  families,  may  similarly 
underlie  the  dynamic  unfolding  of  our  most  complex  mental  states. 
When  we  analyze  these  we  find  ourselves  in  a  new  universe  of  dis- 
course, simply  because  we  cannot  follow  the  larger  number  of  permu- 
tations and  combinations  of  the  simpler  units.  It  does  not  alter  the 
principle  of  explanation  that  we  have  found  it  possible  to  work  out  in 
the  diagrams  accompanying  the  Pantry  Cupboard  and  the  Door  Slam 
Dreams.  The  more  complex  states  of  nerve  activity  represent  "the 
entanglement  of  the  conditions,"  as  Herbert  Spencer  might  say. 

Even  in  dreams  more  complex  than  the  Pantry  Cupboard  ex- 
ample, we  are  able  to  account  for  the  minutest  details  in  the  plot  of 
the  dream  story  and  to  explain  some  of  the  most  incongruous  and 
seemingly  accidental  departures  from  so-called  "relevancy" — as  wak- 
ing standards  go.  So  accurately  do  dream-drives  operate  and  so  clear- 
ly can  they  be  traced  that  we  are  able  to  understand  how  a  man  in 
a  dream  should  lead  a  horse  from  the  right  side  rather  than  from 
the  left  and  how  a  normally  handsome  man  should  appear  in  a 
dream  with  an  enlarged  ear  or  with  horns  on  his  head.  Such  mat- 
ters of  detail  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely  to  show  that  the  dream 
obeys  firstly  the  principle  of  sweeping  up  into  a  reconcilement  all 
the  varied  impulses  that  have  access  to  the  sensorium.  Further,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  potentialities,  external  and  internal  drives 
obviously  conspire  on  dynamic  principles  to  compound  their  several 
effects. 

Section  VI :    Qualified  Statements  Concerning  Internal  Drives 

The  external  drives,  which  we  have  somewhat  fully  considered,  belong  to  the 
"tap  system."     This  brings  forces  to  bear  upon  particular  portions  of  the 

"Dreams  by  Henri  Bergson ;    B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York,   1914.     Originally  ap- 
peared in  the  Bulletin  de  L'Institut  Psychologique,  and  Revue  Psychologique,  1901. 
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receptor  nervous  system.  But  this,  in  turn,  is  in  a  state  of  more  or  less 
preparation  for  specific  ends,  by  what  we  call  "facilitations."  At  this  point, 
the  reservoir  concept  comes  in  and  compels  us  to  view  separately  (a)  the 
canalizations  themselves,  as  innately  give  or  as  acquired,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
(b)  the  particular  set,  or  tension,  or  pressure  of  their  contained  "nervous 
energy."  Not  even  DesCartes  with  his  hydraulic  analogies,  of  the  Ver- 
sailles waterworks  type,  pretended  to  do  full  justice  to  the  possibilities  of 
mechanistic  concepts  in  this  field.  We  must  reserve  for  a  future  occasion 
the  attempt  to  simplify  the  concept  of  the  "reservoir  system"  by  resort  to 
modern  mechanical  analogies.  In  concluding,  the  idea  we  wish  to  leave  is 
that  while  physiology  presents  the  nerve-system  as  an  infinite  complex  of 
neurones  and  synapses,  yet  the  inventorial  analysis  of  dreams  offers  a  simpli- 
fied conception  of  their  working,  in  associative  memory. 
From  practical  dealing  with  the  behavior  of  consciousness  in  dreams,  we 
learn  that  the  labyrinth  of  nerve  paths  can  be  comprehended  as  the  mechan- 
istic tool  of  the  personality. 

It  is  not  then  with  sensory  drives  merely  that  we  are  concerned. 
These  represent  only  the  impinging  of  forces  that  are  external  to  the 
nervous  system  itself.  Even  the  sensory  impressions  coming  to  light 
in  nightmares  originating  from  indigestion  or  in  flying  dreams  depen- 
dent upon  kinesthetic  and  so-called  "blood-vessel  sensations,"  should 
not  be  classified  as  stimuli  internal  to  the  nervous  system.  We  must 
reserve  this  designation  for  those  drives,  which  are  generated  from 
within.  We  may  think  of  them  as  pent-up  forces  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem." 

"General  conception  of  psychic  retention  of  "dispositions"  as  taken  from  Part  II 
— Chapter  8  of  Elements  of  Physiological  Psychology.  By  Ladd  and  Woodworth,  Scrib- 
ners,  191 1. 

Section  29.  If  we  now  turn  from  the  "first  event,"  or  impression,  and  pass  over 
the  intervening  time,  during  wliich  tlie  disposition  left  behind  l)y  tlic  impression  is 
gradually  dying  out,  we  come  finally  to  the  "second  event,"  tlie  so-called  "reproduc- 
tion" or  "recall."  Neither  of  these  terms  is  perfectly  correct ;  for  the  orixinai  iinpres- 
•ion  is  not  always,  and  perhaps  never,  fully  and  accurately  reproduced.  Few  peo- 
ple can  reinstate  an  impression  in  all  its  sensory  fulness  and  vividness ;  many  can 
accomplish  this  with  moderate  success ;  while  others  arc  quite  incapable  of  seeing 
their  breakfast  table  "in  their  mind's  eye,"  as  if  it  were  actually  before  them,  tliounh 
they  are  fully  capable  of  recollecting  aspects  of,  or  facts  about,  the  original  experience. 
This  difference  between  individuals  is  spoken  of  as  a  difference  in  their  powers  of 
imagery.'  Besides  this  deficiency  in  fullness  and  vividness,  all  reprodtiction.  when 
tested  carefully  by  comparison  with  the  original  experience,  is  apt  to  be  found  in- 
fected with  certain  erroneous  factors. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  considering  the  topic  of  "association  times"  (see 
above,  p,  493)  we  found  the  stimulus  A  calling  u|)  the  reaction  n,  alllinuuli  liotli  stiin- 
ttlu*  and  reaction  wcrr  internal  rather  than  sensory  and  motor.  'I'liis  was  e.\|)laiiic(l 
ai  due  to  a  "<I:  "  left  behind  by  the  previous  experience.     Recall,  then,  may 

— at  lca»t  ioni'  ■    considered  as  a  certain  type  of  reaction.     And  concretely, 

the  conditit»n  v.  1  t«»  be-  somewhat  as  f(»llows  :     The  individual,  being  in  .1  given 

•itnation.  and  '  untcd  or  prepared,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  in  a  certain 

t\'t  ■  -.ii   within   him   a   host   of  dispositions   or   reproductive   tendencies 

f.:  and  manifold  connections,  is  affeclc«l  by  a  certain  stimulus  and 

r'  I  IMS  reaction  in  hi*  recall  or  reproduction,  and  it  is  determined  by  the 

•  '  .'  the  individuarn  present  adjustment,  ami  by  his  past  experience  as  retained 

it*  .i,.. -...active  tendencies. 

'Gallon,  Inquiry  into  Human  Faculty,  p.  83  (London,  1 88.^). 
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In  fine,  the  sensory  drives  (external  excitations  coming  from 
stimuli  In  the  course  of  the  dream)  represent  only  the  tap-system  that 
controls  the  movement  of  the  nervous  fluid  In  the  canalizations  of  the 
nervous  system.  It  is  not  wise  to  dwell  unduly  on  these  aspects  be- 
cause the  responses  to  external  stimuli  belong  to  a  field  that  can  be 
very  well  mapped  out  by  ordinary  experimental  methods.  Further, 
our  conception  of  the  exactitude  of  the  nervous  system  In  mediating 
the  process  of  resolution  has  already  been  greatly  enriched  by  other 
studies  showing  the  delicacy  of  neural  adjustments  in  the  speech 
center.  Pathological  evidences  from  the  aphasias  show  the  minute- 
ness of  adjustment  whereby  the  deprivation  and  the  recovery  of  gram- 
matical speech  must  be  mediated.  It  is,  says  Bergson  in  his  Inimitable 
way,  as  If  the  disease  knew  grammar !" 

Admitting  the  possibility  of  such  infinitely  delicate  adjustments 
mediated  by  the  nervous  system,  we  can  only  hope  to  piece  out  our 
comprehension  of  their  mechanism  by  reflecting  upon  the  peculiarities 
of  that  wonderful  newly  perfected  device  known  as  the  automatic 
telephone.  As  I  conceive  It,  the  essential  principle  of  this  mechanism 
Is  that  each  one  of  a  series  of  stimuli,  as  given  to  the  transmitter-dial, 
is  compounded  with  the  other  stimuli,  in  its  effect  upon  the  automatic 
telephone  "central,"  so  that  the  ultimate  impulse  is  progressively  nar- 
rowed down  to  the  appropriate  outlying  minor  center. 

When  dreams  are  sufficiently  simple,  as  we  have  seen,  It  becomes 
possible  to  analyze  the  compounding  of  stimuli  upon  the  memory 
"centrals,"  in  the  mechanistic  sense  just  indicated.  The  present  paper 
has  supplied  illustrations  that  correspond  mainly  to  the  operations  of 
the  tap-system,  showing  therein  the  confluescence  of  stimuli  and  the 
resolution  or  composition  of  neural  forces. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  DRIVES  INTERNAL  TO  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

We  noted  that  it  was  a  characteristic  of  the  external  drives,  and 
almost  a  condition  of  so  calling  them,  that  their  resolution  followed 
closely  upon  their  application  to  the  organism.     Otherwise,  If  their 

"Bergson,  page  57,  L'Energie  Spirituellc.  4th  Edition,  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1920. 

M.  Bergson  speaks  eloquently  on  the  evidence  of  the  aphasias ;  but  his  explana- 
tion, if  quoted  here,  would  carry  us  into  his  doctrine  of  effort  in  perception  and  mem- 
ory— which  would  only  confuse  my  own  explanation  of  dreams.  In  an  earlier  paper 
in  the  Journ.  of  Abn.  Psy.,  I  have  paid  my  respects  to  Professor  Bergson's  unexampled 
presentation  of  the  dream  problem,  but  also  tried  to  show  that  his  conception  of  effort 
does  not  fit  in  with  an  explanation  of  dreams  that  is  carried  out  on  the  plainly  mech- 
anistic level.     {The  Irrelevancy  of  Dreams,  August,   1916). 
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effect  were  long  delayed,  such  effects  would  enter  upon  the  status  of 
internal  drives. 

The  internal  drives,  which  we  have  not  attempted  to  consider 
fully,  represent  those  more  complicated  and  debatable  drives  that  re- 
side within  the  nervous  system  and  seem  to  originate  there.  At  least, 
if  the  external  drives  originated  them  earlier,  the  passage  of  time  and 
conditions  of  their  storage  within  the  system,  result  in  such  a  trans- 
formation that  what  we  then  call  the  internal  drives  have  ceased  to 
bear  a  fixed  and  determinate  relation  to  the  immediate  circumstances 
of  the  dream.  Thus  the  internal  drives  seem  to  obey  less  rigid  laws 
than  the  sensory  drives,  and,  indeed  appear  to  own  a  large  and  vari- 
able element  of  spontaneity.  They  are  inexplicable  unless  we  invoke 
the  concept  of  the  reservoir  system,  which  is  complementary  to  the 
tap-system  of  Claparede. 

These  are  the  drives  that  are  now  so  widely  discussed  for  pur- 
poses of  social  psychology,  under  the  name  of  instinct,  wish,  conation, 
hope,  sentiment,  interest,  and  the  like. 

In  closing,  we  may  briefly  remark  upon  some  of  the  points  of 
similarity  and  dissimilarity  that  must  characterize  our  comparative 
study  of  the  internal  and  external  drives,  which  is  a  matter  for  the 
future. 

The  levitation  dreams  that  I  presented  in  earlier  papers,  partic- 
ularly the  so-called  Angry  Sheik  Scene  of  the  Warm  Clothing  Dream, 
show  how  sensory  controls  can  greatly  hem  in,  or  narrow  in  scope, 
the  free  play  of  internal  drives.  Good  technique  requires  us  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  two.  Otherwise,  like  the  Freudians',  our  inter- 
pretations will  attribute  to  internal  drives  the  influences  that  should 
be  ascribed  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  external  cues  acting  through 
the  sensorium. 

The  distinction  to  be  maintained  is  that  the  immediate  and  exter- 
nal stimulus-drive  operates  the  tap  system,  while  the  drive  surging 
within  the  nervous  system,  with  or  without  external  aid  operates  on 
the  dispositions  in  the  reservoir  system. 

Were  hope,  anxiety,  wish,  fear,  and  other  emotional  tendencies 
to  simple  units  of  behaviour  as  the  apperception  of  a  screeching  noise 
or  the  apperception  of  hunger,  the  problem  of  drives  would  be  solved 
on  the  basis  of  the  Pantry  Cupboard  Dream.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  problem  of  personality  still  eludes  us  because  we  have  not  been 
able  to  analyze  suflicicntly  the  internal  drives.  We  have  not  even 
been  able  to  agree  on  names  to  call  them  by.    And  Social  I'-thics  no  less 
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than  Philosophy  both  stand  in  need  of  the  enlightenment  about  char- 
acter and  the  relations  of  mind  and  body  that  psychology  is  expected 
to  produce  in  this  domain. 

Again,  what  better  mode  is  there  of  approaching  these  internal 
drives  than  through  the  study  of  dreams? 

THE  FUTURE  STUDY  OF  INTERNAL  DRIVES 

Through  the  example  of  the  Snake  Dream,  which  is  free  from 
the  more  common  external  drives,  we  see  that  it  is  not  impossible  to 
delimit  and  describe  some  of  these  internal  drives,  such  as  those  touch- 
ing manipulation,  impersonation  and  self-assertion.  Unfortunately, 
the  internal  drives  are  not  subject  to  that  ready  family  classification 
that  Bergson  finds  so  plausible  in  the  case  of  the  uncomplicated  remin- 
iscences of  life's  experience.  (See  quotation  above).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  fortunate  that  in  particular  instances  we  are  able  to  see  that 
on  a  day  certain,  preceding  the  dream,  a  particularly  concrete  and 
definitely  circumscribed  wish  was  entertained.  The  effect  of  this  wish 
can  be  traced  in  its  influence  upon  the  dream  and  one  can  identify  in 
the  items  of  the  phantasy  (as  inventorially  analyzed)  the  earmarks 
or  imprint  or  "cachet"  of  the  wish  itself,  as  we  come  to  know  it 
through  the  previous  history  of  the  dreamer.  Often  this  "cachet" 
is  so  distinctive  that  it  signalizes  the  same  internal  drives,  as  elements 
of  personality  holding  over  from  one  dream  to  the  next  through  a 
series.  And  this  may  reveal  itself  over  a  period  of  years.  Specific 
identification  through  dreams  of  drives  dating  back  one,  two  or  three 
decades  is  a  common  experience  for  the  onirologist.  Yet  they  may 
have  been  entirely  unsuspected  by  the  individual  subject. 

The  case  of  Theresa  W.,  reported  in  my  preceding  paper,  should 
be  a  fruitful  case  for  the  study  of  internal  drives,  as  it  involves  the 
reconstitution  of  a  memory  system  and  set  of  emotional  drives  origi- 
nating thirty  years  before  the  dream  investigation  was  made.  It  also 
illustrates  in  a  peculiarly  exact  form  the  reconcilement  of  tendencies, 
hitherto  in  conflict,  between  the  childhood  personality  and  the  adult  of 
thirty  years  later. 

To  understand  such  cases  of  internal  drive,  we  shall  have  need 
of  what  I  have  called  the  Delage-Woodworth  principle  of  the  "per- 
severation of  the  unadjusted."  (This  Journal,  Feb. -March,  19 16.) 
But  to  comprehend  in  our  judgments  the  principle  of  the  resolution  of 
forces,  as  I  have  applied  it  here,  we  shall  need,  I  believe,  to  cleave  to 
McDougall's  biological  principle  of  the  fundamental  unity  underlying 
drives  of  the  internal  sort. 
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In  individuals  in  whom  the  apparatus  of  memory  has  not  be- 
come unduly  complicated  by  the  accumulation  of  experiences,  (that  is, 
in  sound  and  well  bred  and  reared  children)  the  interplay  of  internal 
drives  and  their  mutual  deflections  in  a  given  dream  are  almost  as 
easy  to  reconstitute  and  map  out  diagrammatically  as  are  the  effects 
of  concurrent  sensory  stimuli. 

These  simpler  cases  should  be  the  stepping  stones  whereby  we 
may  elevate  our  understanding  high  enough  to  grasp  the  more  puz- 
zling phenomena  of  adult  personality,  and  of  that  complication  of 
personality  that  is  called  the  "psychoneurosis."  Thus  we  shall  find  it 
easier  to  take  the  measure  of  those  cases  of  character  defect,  for  in- 
stance, where  there  is  a  vast  and  consolidated  mass  of  childhood  mem- 
ories and  drives  emanating  from  them,  that  still  operate  to  control 
the  adult  personality  in  one  or  more  phases  of  its  adjustment. 

The  avenue  to  the  understanding  of  human  character  (whether 
for  Philosophy  or  Ethics)  will  continue  to  be  the  study  of  dreams,  in 
the  direction  we  have  noted  when  discussing  here  the  simpler  phases 
of  "drive."  Our  goal  should  be  the  elimination  of  confused  notions 
of  mental  mechanisms  and  the  substitution  of  clear  thought  about 
the  component  elements  in  human  personality. 


SUMMARY 

Section  I:  JVhy  Dreams  Are  Not  More  Scientifically  Studied 
The  slow  progress  being  made  in  reaching  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  dreams 
is  due  to  a  deficiency  in  the  "drives"  that  move  the  interest  of  observers'. 
( I )  The  dreamer  himself  is  not  ahvays  scientifically  minded  and  is  in- 
fluenced by  egocentric  drives.  (2)  The  drive  of  scientific  curiosity  falls 
short  of  the  goal  for  lack  of  sufficiently  laborious  study  of  other  people's 
dreams  at  first  hand.  (3)  The  reputed  absurdity  of  dreams  and  the  tedious- 
ness  of  dream  narratives  make  serious  investigation  precarious. 

Section  II:    The  Demand  for  Unified  Views  of  Personality 
The  psychoanalytic  formulation  of  dream   processes  remains  unsatisfactory  be- 
cause it  over-simplifies  the  data  of  dynamic  and  social  psychology  and  dis- 
regards the  large  part  played  by  purely  physiological  and  sensory  factors  in 
driving  the  dream,  let  alone  wishes,  desires  and  other  motives. 

Section  III :  The  Bizarre  Compounding  of  Drives  in  Dreaming 
Many  specific  cases  of  seemingly  absurd  dream  imagery  can  be  explained  as  the 
concurrent  effects  or  confluescence  of  separate  drives.  Among  dream-drives 
one  is  logically  compelled  to  include  ordinary  sensory  cues.  They  should  be 
distinguished  and  classified  as  external  drives.  These  are  apt  to  require — 
in  the  case  of  dreams — a  process  of  "resolution"  as  complex  as  that  de- 
manded by  the  other  tort  of  motive  power  or  motives,  namely  the  drives 
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that  seem  to  originate  internally  to  the  nervous  system.  In  the  elaboration 
of  any  given  dream.  Nature  fails  to  recognize  any  such  boundaries:  for 
external  and  internal  drives  alike  pursue  their  career  toward  resolution, 
commingling  their  effects  in  the  phantasmagoria,  without  distinction.  This 
is  not  what  we  should  expect  in  waking  thought,  and  that  is  what  makes 
dream-fancy  so  often  enigmatic. 

Section  IF:  Dynamic  View  of  Nervous  System  Clarifies  Dream  Drives 
If  we  take  our  first  steps  in  dynamic  psychology  on  the  concrete  basis  of  studying 
simple  drives  in  the  dream,  we  shall  inevitably  realize  that  a  dynamic  con- 
cept of  the  neural  machine  is  essential  to  progress  toward  disentangling  the 
mixed  motives  encountered  in  social  psychology.  Whether  we  deal  with  the 
emotions  or  the  intellectual  processes  under-lying  the  formation  of  senti- 
ments in  normal  life  a?id  of  "complexes"  in  the  sense  of  abnormal  psy- 
chology, we  shall  be  forced  to  acknowledge  the  immense  contribution  of 
mechanical  and  certainly  physiological  elements  to  the  sum  of  adjustments 
that  determines  behavior.  This  takes  us  back  to  a  consideration  of  older 
conceptions  too  long  neglected;  notably,  we  turn  to  the  formulation  of  the 
"automatic  self,"  originally  described  {if  not  specifically  so  named)  by  Reni 
DesCartes,  and  amplified  by  Huxley. 

Section  V :  The  Canalization  Concept  of  the  Nervous  System 
The  DesCartes-Huxley-Claparcde  archetype  of  the  human  nervous  system  rep- 
resents a  mechanistic  conception  to  which  psychophysiologists  are  gradually 
reconciling  themselves.  It  is  being  generally  admitted  that  the  only  way  to 
conceive  of  the  nervous  system  is  in  terms  of  canalization :  but  the  emphasis 
of  the  "Behaviorist"  school  upon  the  word  reflex  and  the  promises  held  out 
by  Pavlov's  demonstrations  of  the  "conditioned  reflex"  have  diverted  at- 
tention from  the  still  serviceable  term  canalization,  and  its  rich  implications. 
While  it  is  the  function  of  "reflexology"  to  demonstrate  experimentally  the 
integrative  and  hierarchic  aspects  of  the  nerve  paths,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  psychologists  to  abandon  all  hope  of  finding  their  way  through 
the  labyrinth  of  mental  reactions  by  methods  peculiarly  their  own.  The 
psychoanalytic  school  having  chosen  to  escape  from  their  dilemma  by  flying 
into  the  face  of  facts  on  wings  of  anthropological  fancy  {as  insecurely  as 
Icarus  of  old)  it  remains  for  the  psychologists  to  find  some  guiding  "thread 
of  Ariadne."  This  desideratum,  we  submit,  is  furnished  by  the  "tap  and 
reservoir"  analogy  recently  revived  in  psychology.  It  corresponds  to  the 
scheme  of  external  and  internal  drives,  and  is  useful  in  refining  the  concept  of 
canalizations.  By  holding  to  this  thread  of  thought  we  shall  not  get  lost  in 
studying  dreams,  and  we  shall  the  sooner  make  an  end  of  the  mystery  to 
which  lue  have  too  long  paid  tribute. 

Section  VI:  Qualified  Statements  Concerning  Internal  Drives 
The  external  drives,  which  we  have  somewhat  fully  considered,  belong  to  the 
"tap  system."  This  brings  forces  to  bear  upon  particular  portions  of  the 
receptor  nervous  system.  But  this,  in  turn,  is  in  a  state  of  more  or  less 
preparation  for  specific  ends,  by  what  we  call  "facilitations."  At  this  point, 
the  reservoir  concept  comes  in  and  compels  us  to  view  separately  {a)  the 
canalizations  themselves,  as  innately  give  or  as  acquired,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
{b)  the  particular  set,  or  tension,  or  pressure  of  their  contained  "nervous 
energy."     Not  even  DesCartes  with  his  hydraulic  analogies,  of  the   Ver- 
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sallies  waterworks  type,  pretended  to  do  full  justice  to  the  possibilities  of 
mechanistic  concepts  in  this  field.  We  must  reserve  for  a  future  occasion 
the  attempt  to  simplify  the  concept  of  the  "reservoir  system"  by  resort  to 
modern  mechanical  analogies.  In  concluding,  the  idea  we  wish  to  leave  is 
that  while  physiology  presents  the  nerve-system  as  an  infinite  complex  of 
neurones  and  synapses,  yet  the  inventorial  analysis  of  dreams  offers  a  simpli- 
fied conception  of  their  working,  in  associative  memory. 

From  practical  dealing  with  the  behavior  of  consciousness  in  dreams,  we 
learn  that  the  labyrinth  of  nerve  paths  can  be  comprehended  as  the  mechan- 
istic tool  of  the  personality. 

P.  S. — Some  explanation  should  be  given  of  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

The  large  drawings  represent  the  dreams  that  were  discussed  in  the  earliest 
papers,  when  I  was  not  relying  upon  the  help  afforded  by  illustrations.  Fuller 
experience  in  describing  dreams  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  true  character 
of  a  phantasy  is  rarely  grasped  without  the  aid  of  a  picture  to  focus  attention. 
Naturally,  however,  the  artist  has  filled  out  the  scenes  with  details  which  would 
not  appear  in  the  dream  inventory;  for  a  dream  can  notoriously  consist  of  the 
most  intangible  material,  and  imagination  is  seldom  exact  in  the  way  of  draughts- 
man has  to  be  in  order  to  make  his  drawing  "hang  together." 

For  example,  the  inventory  of  the  Snake  Dream  consisted  at  most  of  fifteen 
items.  The  artist  has  been  obliged  to  do  justice  to  many  more  unlisted  items, 
implied  by  the  locality  of  the  dream.  But  all  the  "real"  memories  are  depicted 
correctly,  from  diagrams  and  snap-shots  furnished  the  artist. 

The  Door  Slam  Dream  is,  of  course,  not  intended  to  be  presented  with 
historical  accuracy,  being  a  hypothetical  example  applicable  to  many  well-known 
cases  of  time-inversion. 

The  Scratch  Reflex  Dream  is  represented  in  its  essential  features  and  per- 
spective exactly  as  seen  by  the  dreamer. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Pantry  Cupboard  Dream,  save  for  the  impossibility 
of  representing  the  stage  where  the  horrible  sound  alone  fills  the  picture.  The 
jam  was  raspberry;  and  the  dreamer  did  speak  of  the  sound  as  rasping,  when 
relating  the  dream  to  the  artist.  The  possible  connection  of  ideas  did  not  suggest 
itself  till  the  finished  drawing  was  presented.  Then  the  artist  was  asked  to 
emphasize  the  rasp  feature  in  order  to  bring  out  the  likely  mechanism:  sub- 
conscious perception  and  expert  recognition  of  the  stimulus  quality  (the  dreamer 
having  made  professional  studies  of  carwhecls)  causing  unconscious  "pun"  under 
influence  of  hunger. 

This  deflection  of  the  stimulus  (rasp)  from  its  normal  course  in  association 
(whereby  the  pun  is  produced)  is  not  as  absurd  as  it  would  seem.  The  laws  of 
the  conditioned  reflex  are  applicable  here;  and  one  could  profitably  discuss  the 
pictured  reaction  in  the  sense  of  the  school  of  Pavlov.  (Cf.  paper  by  George 
Humphrey,  this  Journal,  Feb.,  1920.) 

My  attrtnpt  In  prc»cnt  dream  data  in  detail  from  Htudies  uf  more  tliuii  ten  years 
wout'l  liavr  fuilrcl  without  the  aid  of  liic  ntcmhem  of  the  Cartesian  Research  Society 
of  FMiiLiflrlplnu. 


OVER-VALUATION  OF  THE  SEXUAL  AS  A  DETERMIN- 
ANT IN  THE  ETIOLOGY  OF  THE  PSYCHONEUROSES 

REPORT  OF  A  CASE 
BY  DANIEL  H.  BONUS 

PSYCHOLOGICAL   DIRECTOR — PSYCHOANALYTIC   INSTITUTE — CHICAGO 

MISS  E.  S.,  2  2  years  of  age,  intelligent  and  fairly  well 
educated,  presented  herself  for  analysis  on  November 
3rd,  19 1 7.  She  complained  of  being  "very  nervous," 
unable  to  sleep,  constantly  depressed,  suffering  from  se- 
vere headaches,  spells  of  weeping  and  suicidal  tendencies.  She  re- 
ported excellent  health  until  two  years  previous,  when  an  operation 
for  appendicitis  became  necessary.  Before  this  time,  she  "didn't 
know  she  had  nerves."  Her  mother  had  been  ill  for  years,  the  patient 
explaining  said  illness  as  "female  trouble."  Father  healthy;  four 
brothers  and  one  sister — all  healthy.  Menstruation  commenced  at  1 1 
— an  interesting  fact  in  the  light  of  her  subsequent  activities.  No 
noteworthy  physical  findings  other  than  marked  obesity. 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  preliminary  history,  I  applied 
the  Association  Experiment  of  100  words,  in  order  to  gain  a  per- 
spective of  the  complexes  leading  to  a  psychological  diagnosis.  I  have 
found  the  Association  Experiment  useful  in  opening  a  direct  road  to 
the  complexes. 

Briefly,  the  result  of  the  Experiment  may  be  estimated  in  the 
following  summary  of  the  reactions : 

Inner  Associations 74 

Outer  Associations 20 

Clang    2 

Indirect 4 

Reproduction  Anomalies 36 

Probable  Mean  reaction  time — 3  seconds.  Number  of  reactions 
exceeding  3    seconds — 31. 

Average  Figures  of  Educated  Women  (Jung's  Tests) 

Inner  Associations 35 

Outer  Associations 58 
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In  the  case  under  consideration  we  note  a  predominance  of  Inner 
Associations  over  Outer  that  is  far  removed  from  the  Average  Figures 
of  Educated  Women.  The  patient  applies  the  stimulus  word  sub- 
jectively, introducing  personal  elements  with  strong  emotional  tone. 
With  the  normal  (average),  the  Outer  Associations  exceed  the  Inner; 
but  here  we  find  74  Inner  to  20  Outer.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
number  of  reactions  exceeding  3  seconds  (her  probable  mean  time), 
and  considering  the  2,^  disturbances  in  Reproduction,  we  may  draw  the 
conclusion  that  the  patient  is  troubled  by  numerous  complexes.  There 
is  an  attempt  to  conceal  her  inner  pictures  and  wishes  by  intense  re- 
sistance and  emotional  inhibition — converting  them  into  physical  symp- 
toms. This  is  the  mechanism  of  Hysteria.  (Studies  in  Word  Asso- 
ciation.    Dr.  J.  C.  Jung). 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  a  record  of  the  complete  experi- 
ment— one  hundred  reactions.  Only  a  few  of  the  reactions  were 
analyzed,  the  subsequent  analysis  proceeding  from  the  material 
brought  to  light  at  each  visit.  The  Association  Test  furnished  a  ready 
means  of  attack — a  purpose  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted. 

The  first  disturbance  in  reproduction  occurred  at  Reaction  No.  2, 
so  I  requested  the  patient  to  associate  freely  to  this  reaction,  giving  her 
the  usual  instructions  relativ^e  to  this  method  of  procedure.  She  re- 
peated her  thoughts  so  slowly  and  falteringly  that  it  was  possible  for 
me  to  write  out  her  associations  verbatim. 

Stimulus  fVord  Reaction  Reproduction 

Green  Blue  Dress 

She  gave  the  following  associations : 

"Dress — trees — played  under  trees  always  where  tlicrc  was  grass 
— sister  and  I  used  to  herd  the  cows  out — trees  with  bee-hives — Bow- 
ers— peaches — apple-tree — swin^ — ghost  stories — only  time  I  was 
ever  frightened — sister,  cousin,  brother  FVed  and  papa's  adopted 
brother  were  sitting  in  the  swing  telling  ghost  stories — oKlest  brother 
had  been  with  us — he  went  in  the  house — got  a  sheet — threw  it  over 
him,  came  walking  around  the  corner  of  the  house — we  ran  immedi- 
ately— except  cousin  Kli/abcth  who  fainted — sister  and  1  played  a 
good  deal  in  this  swing — wc  useil  to  dress  up  in  mother's  lircsses — 
played  with  our  dolls — learned  to  sew  in  that  swing — we  moved  from 
there  to  where  we  live  now — there  were  cherry  trees — had  our  clothes- 
line on  this  tree,  hard  work  from  then  on  to  now — just  aftrr  we  moved 
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there  our  wash-woman  left  us — I  did  the  washing  and  hung  it  on  this 
line — mother  sick,  not  able  to  work — sister  wouldn't  help — left  most 
for  me  to  do — went  to  school  until  I  graduated — did  work  at  home 
all  the  time  in  between,  used  to  go  home  after  school — do  all  the  wash- 
ing and  hang  it  up  next  morning  before  school — went  four  years  with- 
out missing  a  day  of  school,  cared  for  home  besides." 

Ordinarily  we  would  expect  a  girl  of  her  age  to  direct  her  atten- 
tion more  fully  to  "dress,"  the  first  word  that  she  utters  in  the  associa- 
tions. But  the  attention  is  at  once  deflected  to  her  childhood  remin- 
iscences. She  was  born  and  brought  up  in  the  country  and  therefore 
reproduces  appropriate  memories.  The  attention  returns  to  the 
thought  of  "dress"  when  she  mentions  the  imitation  of  the  mother  and 
learning  to  sew.  She  had  gradually  become  very  much  depressed  as  a 
result  of  these  reminiscences,  developing  an  attitude  of  self-pity.  It  has 
been  often  observ^ed  that  self-pity  requires  the  compensation  of  self- 
indulgence.     May  we  suspect  this  here  ? 

We  are  permitted  a  glimpse  into  the  childhood  of  this  young 
lady — a  period  of  learning  by  means  of  childish  pleasurable  occupa- 
tion, offset  by  hard  work  due  to  the  illness  of  her  mother.  There  is 
a  shade  of  resentment  against  the  mother;  also  against  the  sister  be- 
cause she  "wouldn't  help."  Theory  might  lead  us  to  assume  an  identi- 
fication with  the  mother:  doing  the  mother's  work,  "dressing  up"  in 
the  mother's  clothes,  etc.,  but  the  material  thus  far  would  not  justify 
any  conclusion  bearing  on  her  neurotic  disturbance.  While  the  analyst 
may  be  permitted  to  hold  certain  possible  mechanisms  in  mind,  it  is 
nevertheless  an  indication  of  poor  technique  to  be  prejudiced  by  hints 
in  the  material.  Subsequent  findings  very  often  bring  forward  other 
mechanisms  of  far  more  direct  influence  as  causative  factors  in  the 
illness.  The  critics  are  justified  in  objecting  to  the  rash  manner  in 
which  psychoanalytic  material  is  frequently  presented. 

Reaction  No.  4  showed  both  a  failure  in  reproduction  and  a 
reaction  time  of  four  seconds,  one  second  in  excess  of  the  mean  time. 
I  therefore  asked  for  associations. 

Stimulus  Word  Reaction  Reproduction 

Water  Wet  Glass 

Associations : 

Boat-riding — went  to  school  at  Normal — we  went  boat-riding 
almost  every  evening — girl  friend-^five  girls  staying  at  the  house — 
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on  boat  only  once  with  boys  at  a  picnic — can't  remember  their  names — 
two  boys  and  two  girls — good  time — fixed  a  lunch,  went  to  park — 
boat-riding — home  at  ten  o'clock  because  we  had  to  be — another  night 
while  I  was  there  I  went  auto-riding  with  a  boy  friend — had  to  come 
home  in  a  terrible  down-pour — went  with  him  while  I  was  up  there  all 
the  time — roomed  in  a  flat  that  Summer — hot  as  it  could  be — one  of 
the  boys  took  a  girl  boat-riding — they  started  to  change  places  in  the 
boat — boat  tipped  over — he  came  up  to  the  house  afterwards  to  see 
one  of  the  girls — had  a  cold — she  gave  him  a  glass  of  Jamaica  ginger 
to  cure  his  cold — another  night  he  was  there  before  we  came  home, 
with  another  boy — took  some  rouge  and  powder — fixed  themselves 
like  clowns — chum  and  I  went  down  to  the  confectionary  with  them — 
had  lots  of  fun — we  laughed  hard — heartily."  She  explains  her  error 
by  stating  that  hard  laughter  hurts  while  hearty  laughter  is  pleasant. 
Such  repetitions  are  often  indicative  of  inner  resistance — complex  indi- 
cators. 

These  reminiscences  of  youthful  pleasure  and  amusing  pranks 
might  lead  one  to  suspect  erotic  fancies  in  social  contact  with  boys;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  associations  seem  quite  normal  for  a  girl  of  her 
general  make-up.  True,  there  seemed  to  be  a  thread  of  embarrass- 
ment running  through  the  associations,  but  I  with-held  judgment, 
depending  upon  her  to  reveal  the  source  of  such  embarrassment  as  the 
analysis  proceeded.  In  this  way  she  discovered  nothing  particularly 
significant  in  the  associations  and  was  thus  encouraged  to  proceed. 

When  I  asked  her  why  she  felt  depressed,  she  was  silent  for  some 
few  minutes,  apparently  struggHng  with  a  painful  thought.  After 
considerable  urging,  she  said  that  during  her  operation  for  appendi- 
citis, the  ovaries  were  found  to  be  diseased  and  were  removed.  VWis 
she  learned  from  the  surgeon  six  months  after  the  operation,  when 
her  suspicions  were  arouseil  by  the  non-appearance  of  the  menses. 
She  then  realized  that  she  could  never  become  a  mother.  Iking  very 
fond  of  children,  she  said  that  she  had  always  hoped  to  have  a  family. 
When  she  discovered  that  this  was  impossible,  it  preyed  on  her  mind. 
The  description  of  the  details  of  her  trouble  was  lengthy.  She  spoke 
freely  and  stated  that  she  felt  better  for  having  done  so  as  it  was  the 
first  time  that  she  had  ever  fully  related  the  circumstances  to  anyone. 
This  new  feature  in  hrr  life-  tiiarkcd  the  beginning  of  the  "nervous- 
ncM." 

It  if  significant  to  note  that  tluK  was  no  indication  of  neurotic 
disturbance  during  the  six  months  that  she  was  ignorant  of  the  facts. 
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This  would  seem  to  eliminate  the  physical  change  as  a  causative  factor 
in  her  neurosis,  permitting  us  to  view  the  symptom-complex  as  func- 
tional— a  Psychoneurosis. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  above  facts,  we  might  be  tempted  to 
accept  her  statement  at  its  face  value  and  account  for  the  disturbance 
on  the  somatic  side,  re-enforced  by  the  mental  determinants.  Would 
it  be  possible,  however,  for  such  a  radical  disturbance  to  be  initiated 
by  the  mere  discovery  that  she  could  never  bear  children?  Why  had 
she  never  spoken  to  anyone  about  the  matter;  her  mother,  for  instance^ 
or  at  least  a  good  friend?  What  caused  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
ovaries  necessitating  their  removal?  Was  this  desire  to  be  a  mother 
so  firmly  established  (dolls,  mother's  dresses,  etc..  Associations  to 
reaction  No.  2)  that  life  no  longer  held  any  attraction  or  charm  for 
a  good-looking,  apparently  healthy  young  woman?  Does  the  evi- 
dence warrant  the  assumption  that  the  emotional  upheaval  was  caused 
by  her  inability  to  adjust  herself  to  the  prospect  of  a  childless  life? 
Would  suicide  and  insomnia  be  reasonably  expected  as  the  result  of 
such  regrets? 

We  need  more  information  before  assuming  any  such  thing.  If 
the  ovaries  were  infected  as  the  result  of  conduct  that  caused  her  to 
hate  herself,  a  moral  struggle,  we  might  be  justified  in  giving  her  state- 
ment credence.  But  she  has  not  offered  such  information.  She  dis- 
claims knowledge  as  to  why  the  ovaries  became  infected.  Surely  there 
is  something  missing  in  her  statement  of  the  cause.  Hidden  behind 
this  affair  must  be  a  vast  fabric  of  exaggeration  and  distortion.  And 
yet,  she  seemed  to  be  such  an  innocent-appearing  girl  that  suspicion 
regarding  her  virtue  appeared  unjustified. 

On  November  loth,  one  week  after  her  first  visit,  we  enterd  into 
an  intimate  discussion  of  her  childhood,  with  reference  to  habits,  atti- 
tudes, social  contacts,  etc.  Masturbation  was  mentioned — a  term  that 
she  did  not  understand.  She  knew  it  as  "self-abuse,"  however,  and 
recalled  her  mother  speaking  of  a  boy  who  abused  himself  and  became 
sickly.  This  boy  lived  with  them.  There  was  nothing  in  the  patient's 
attitude  to  justify  a  suspicion  of  onanism,  so  the  discussion  drifted  to 
the  recognition  of  erotic  feelings  and  desires.  She  admitted  having 
had  such  feelings  but  blocked  completely  at  any  approach  to  the  sub- 
ject of  coitus.  Her  long  periods  of  silence  were  accompanied  by  spells 
of  weeping.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  one  of  the  symptoms 
which  she  reported  at  the  beginning.  She  meditated  long  after  each  bit 
of  information  elicited  from  her.     I  finally  told  her  that  the  analysis 
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must  be  abandoned  unless  she  told  all  of  the  truth  and  unburdened 
her  mind.  But  I  did  not  urge  her  further  at  this  time.  I  wanted 
her  to  consider  this  idea  seriously  so  as  to  influence  her  attitude  in  the 
future.  She  promised  nothing  but  made  another  appointment  with 
an  air  of  discouragement. 

At  the  next  visit  I  asked  her  for  associations  to  Reaction  No.  5, 
on  account  of  the  long  reaction  time  and  the  significance  of  the  re- 
ation  word. 

Stimulus  fVord  Reaction  Reproduction 

Dead  Mother  Body 

She  recalls  dreaming  that  her  mother  died. 

Associations : 

"When  I  was  very  small,  mother  had  a  very  severe  illness — had 
a  tumor  in  the  womb — if  mother  should  die  now,  I'd  go  home  and 
take  care  of  my  little  brothers — this  would  be  disagreeable — it  would 
be  disagreeable  for  me  to  go  home  under  any  circumstances — I  don't 
like  it  there  nor  the  people  who  live  there — they  have  always  talked 
and  unjustly  I  feel  too,  about  everything  I've  done  and  haven't  done. 
When  I  was  brought  to  the  hospital,  they  said  I  was  to  become  a 
mother.  I  wasn't.  It  wasn't  right  they  should  talk  that  way.  I  taught 
school  out  there  one  term.  I  punished  a  youngster  because  he  needed 
it  or  at  least  I  felt  he  did.  His  folks  took  the  matter  up  with  the 
directors — unpleasantness — wasn't  very  long  before  they  came  down 
and  apologized  before  the  school  for  what  they  had  said.  I  was  going 
with  a  young  man  at  home  at  that  time — we  had  quite  a  serious  case 

— vve  were  engaged — he  came  to  one  night  anti  met  another 

girl  there.  A  traveling  man,  a  salesman  who  is  a  friend  ol  mine, 
came  over  on  the  same  train  that  he  did.  He  also  knew  that  we  were 
engaged  and  he  told  be  about  this  girl  meeting  the  fellow  at  the  train. 
He  registered  at  the  hotel  just  after  they  did.  He  told  me  about 
it  and  I  gave  this  fellow  back  his  diamonil  ring.  He  told  a  great 
many  things  about  mc  that  were  not  true.  I  don't  know  just  what  they 
were."  She  burst  into  tears,  refused  to  tell  any  more  and  resisted  all 
urging. 

Iwidently  a  very  much  abused  young  lady.  But  we  begin  to 
think  that  she  is  not  so  unsophisticated  as  she  appears.  During  the 
recital  of  these  associations,  she  appeared  (juitc  worKlly.  Her  per- 
sistent blocking  and  stubborn  resistance  should  certainly  be  invcsti- 
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gated.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  these  associations  are  very  interesting.  She 
dreams  that  her  mother  dies,  which  as  a  wish-fulfillment  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  her  feeling  for  her  mother  conceals  an  unconscious 
antagonism.  In  the  event  of  her  mother's  death,  she  would,  appar- 
ently from  a  sense  of  duty,  return  and  take  care  of  her  little  brothers. 
But  she  is  torn  between  her  devotion  to  her  family  and  her  hatred  of 
the  community  where  she  has  evidently  been  the  subject  of  much 
gossip.  Her  mother's  illness,  it  may  be  recalled,  caused  her  to  assume 
much  responsibility  that  involved  actual  hardship  for  so  young  a  girl. 
We  may  suspect  that  her  resentment  is  concealed  in  this  repetition  of 
her  mother's  illness.  Of  course,  much  may  be  hidden  behind  this  idea 
that  is  connected  with  erotic  thoughts,  but  the  material  is  yet  insuffici- 
ent for  such  a  conclusion.  "Tumor  in  the  womb"  is  another  idea  that 
may  have  furnished  her  much  food  for  thought.  At  the  time  that  she 
associated  "mother"  to  "dead,"  her  mother  was  quite  well.  Her 
speculation  over  such  an  event  points  to  the  persistency  of  this  idea, 
the  roots  of  which  we  would  be  compelled  to  seek  in  her  earliest  atti- 
tudes toward  the  mother.  At  any  rate,  the  family  lives  in  a  town  that 
she  abhors.  How  may  we  account  for  the  fact  that  "people  talked  and 
unjustly  I  feel,  too,  about  everything  I've  done  and  haven't  done?" 
The  place  takes  on  the  character  of  the  scene  of  her  disgrace.  I  have 
lived  in  small  towns  myself  and  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  insignificant 
occurrences  are  often  made  the  beginning  of  much  silly  and  injurious 
gossip.  But  surely  something  must  occur  to  initiate  such  an  unfortunate 
situation  as  this  patient  describes.  Why  should  they  say  that  she  was 
to  become  a  mother  ?  Was  it  all  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  people  ? 
She  bitterly  denies  the  accusation.  Apparently  she  is  telling  the  truth. 
Did  the  fact  that  she  was  maligned  remind  her  of  the  next  fragment— 
the  trouble  with  the  directors  when  she  taught  school?  If  they 
"apologized  before  the  school  for  what  they  had  said,"  it  appears 
likely  that  her  character  had  in  this  case  also  been  attacked.  And  this 
brings  her  thoughts  to  the  unfortunate  affair  with  the  young  man  to 
whom  she  was  engaged.  Not  only  does  he  prove  unfaithful,  but  in 
turn,  tells  "a  great  many  things  about  me  that  were  not  true."  "I 
don't  know  just  what  they  were''  is  rather  evasive.  And  when  we 
meet  persistent  blocking  at  this  point — resistance  that  persisted  in  spite 
of  my  urging — the  suspicion  grows  stronger  that  all  of  the  truth. is  not 
being  told.  There  was  a  peculiar  harshness  of  expression  at  this  point 
of  the  analysis  that  was  perceptibly  contrasted  with  the  former  in- 
nocent attitude.    The  voice  was  changed  in  pitch — an  observation  that 
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is  of  great  value  In  locating  a  complex.     Evidently  much  affect  was 
being  repressed. 

Association  Xo.  6  was  conspicuous  for  its  long  reaction  time — 
7  seconds. 

Stimulus  fVord  Reaction  Reproduction 

Long  Time  X 

.^■< 
Associations :  ^ 

"Sick  a  long  time — it  won't  be  very  long  until  I'm  in  the  West. 
I  registered  and  told  them  I  hoped  they  would  send  me  to  France." 
Blocking  again  at  this  point.  Her  illness  is  here  associated  with  an 
attempt  to  escape  the  difficulty  of  her  situation  by  leaving  the  scene  of 
trouble.  Colorado  occurs  later  in  the  experiment  as  the  reaction  to 
"luck,"  so  this  contemplated  trip  must  have  some  special  significance. 
The  registration  is  explained  as  an  effort  to  enlist  for  war  service  in  the 
capacity  of  nurse.  She  lacks  training,  however,  so  her  wish  to  go  to 
France  cannot  be  gratified  at  once.  The  thought  involved,  however, 
was  so  painful  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  her  to  continue.  We  are 
here  reminded  of  the  traditional  wish  to  perform  some  noble,  self- 
sacrificing  service  as  penance  to  atone  for  some  mis-deed,  found  in 
m.any  cases  where  a  guilty  conscience  is  a  powerful  driving  force.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  some  hidden  motive  in  this  desire  to  go 
abroad.  On  November  13th,  while  discussing  her  history  and  the 
gloomy  prospect  that  life  held  out  for  her,  she  remarked  sadly:  "I 
havT  been  trying  ever  since  I  was  a  little  girl,  to  be  saved."  Upon 
being  questioned,  she  said:  "I  didn't  mean  it  just  exactly  this  way — I 
have  always  wanted  to  live  right  and  mother  has  always  tried  to  tell 
me  what  was  right  and  get  me  to  do  that  way — I  united  with  the 
church  at  1 1  years  of  age — knowing  within  myself  that  I  trust  J^'sus 
to  take  care  of  me,  forgive  my  sins — I  began  associating  with  girls 
much  older" — (Blocked)  She  could  proceed  no  further.  The  relig- 
ious complex  is  interesting.  She  is  making  an  effort  to  seek  forgiveness 
for  her  sins  through  her  faith  in  Jesus.  She  gropes  for  support,  not 
knowing  where  to  turn.  Ilcr  mother  is  the  teacher  of  right,  but  in 
spite  of  this  training,  something  has  gone  wrong.  She  has  evidently 
violated  her  mother's  trust  in  her,  which  may  form  the  basis  of  her 
unconscious  antagonism  to  the  mother.  She  was  made  a  member  of 
the  church  at  11,  the  year  that  she  matured.  This  union  with  the 
church  during  the  "storm  and  stress"  period  of  realizing  the  reality 
of  womanhood,  seems  highly  symbolic  of  her  reaching  out  to  satisfy 
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some  intense  inner  longing.  But  the  symbolic  union  with  the  church 
and  Jesus  evidently  met  with  disaster.  She  was  over-whelmed  at  this 
point  and  sobbed  bitterly.  When  this  paroxysm  of  weeping  had  sub- 
sided somewhat,  I  told  her  that  it  was  plain  that  she  was  hiding  a 
secret  that  tormented  her.  I  carefully  explained  that  my  interest  in 
this  secret  was  not  stimulated  by  morbid  curiosity;  rather,  to  a  sincere 
desire  to  help  her  solve  her  problem.  I  could  not  help  her  unless  she 
gave  me  the  facts,  exactly  represented  in  all  detail.  Further,  that  the 
effort  to  with-hold  the  secret  was  making  her  ill.  I  talked  in  this 
fashion  for  at  least  a  half-hour  and  finally,  after  extreme  urging,  in- 
terrupted by  an  exhibition  of  shame  and  tears,  she  gave  me  the  follow- 
ing account: 

I  have  numbered  these  episodes,  occurring  at  the  ages  of  12,  19 
and  20,  numbers  i,  2  and  3,  respectively,  and  shall  refer  to  them  as 
such. 

1.  When  she  was  twelve  years  of  age,  there  was  a  boy  in  school, 
two  years  older.  They  wrote  notes  back  and  forth.  She  discovered 
that  he  was  writing  to  another  girl  and  this  made  her  jealous.  One 
Sunday  evening,  the  folks  went  to  church.  She  pleaded  illness  and 
remained  at  home.  He  came.  After  much  conversation  and  love- 
making,  he  proposed  that  she  "be  good  to  him"  and  give  him  what  he 
wanted,  in  return  for  which  he  promised  not  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  other  girl.  Besides,  he  told  her  that  there  was  nothing  wrong 
with  what  they  were  going  to  do.  Evidently,  his  proposition  was  too 
attractive  to  resist,  so  she  consented.  Immediately  after,  he  left  her, 
and  she  became  "terribly  frightened  on  account  of  hemorrhage  which 
lasted  all  night."  She  didn't  sleep  that  night.  She  suffered  much 
pain  during  coitus,  but  thought  "the  pleasure  seemed  greater  than  the 
pain." 

2.  When  she  was  19  years  old,  seven  years  later,  she  was  visiting 

at  the  home  of  a  girl  friend  in .     Here  she  met  a  young  man 

who  was  highly  recommended.  One  evening,  after  everyone  else  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  he  was  ready  to  leave,  he  asked  her  if  she  was  not 
going  to  "love  him  a  little"  before  he  left.  She  refused — he  asked  for 
a  kiss  and  they  sat  down  on  the  davenport.  He  told  her  that  she 
was  very  passionate,  and  as  he  lifted  her  dress,  her  desire  was  so  strong 
that  she  could  not  resist.     She  experienced  an  orgasm,  but  bled  again. 

3.  (Claimed  as  the  last  time — about  18  months  previous). 

It  was  with  Ernest,  the  man  she  hates.  (In  the  Association  test, 
"Ernest"   was  the   reaction   to   "despise").      It   happened   at   home. 
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Everyone  was  away.  He  said  he  was  going  to  marry  her.  This 
time  she  did  not  experience  the  orgasm.  Said  it  was  impossible,  owing 
to  ovaries  being  removed.  She  hates  him  because  he  deceived  her. 
This  was  the  man  previously  mentioned,  who  went  to  a  hotel  with 
another  girl. 

Upon  being  questioned  again  as  to  the  cause  of  the  infected 
ovaries,  she  explained  that  she  lived  intimately  with  No.  2  for  some 

time,  became  pregnant,  came  to ,  found  a  physician  who  agreed 

to  abort  her  for  $25.00.  The  infection  followed.  In  Episode  No.  i, 
we  see  the  child  carrying  on  a  love  affair  in  school  with  a  14  year  old 
boy,  exhibiting  jealousy  and  the  keen  desire  to  be  his  exclusive  sweet- 
heart. There  is  much  craftiness  in  the  pre-arranged  visit  of  this  boy — 
relying  upon  her  ability  to  remain  home  by  pleading  illness.  Sunday 
evening  seemed  especially  propitious  because  no-one  would  be  at  home. 
This  was  the  year  that  she  became  a  member  of  the  church,  but  the 
superficial  meaning  of  this  moral  restraint  is  easily  seen  here,  when  it 
came  into  conflict  with  her  erotic  longings.  The  latter  caused  her  to  lie 
to  her  mother  on  the  very  day  when  the  religious  fear  sin  the  most. 
In  her  mind,  this  temporary  sacrifice  of  ideals  was  expedient  in  return 
for  the  privilege  of  receiving  her  company  alone.  The  moral  conflict 
resulting  was  indicated  when  she  previously  associated  the  forgiveness 
of  her  sins  by  Jesus  with  older  girls,  followed  by  blocking.  She 
strove  to  imitate  these  older  girls — and  what  could  gratify  this  long- 
ing more  completely  than  by  having  this  boy  visit  her  alone  on  this 
Sunday  evening?  Mother,  church,  and  any  other  obligations  faded 
into  the  dim  distance  under  the  brilliancy  of  this  prospect  and  all  that 
it  might  bring — secretly  coveted.  The  "woman"  in  the  child  was 
aroused  and  no  mere  obligations  could  stop  her.  It  was  by  means  of 
the  severe  moral  restraint  applied  by  both  the  mother  and  church  that 
"forbidden"  pleasures  became  abnormally  attractive.  Such  methods 
of  training  are  just  as  useless  as  too  great  laxity,  leading  to  the  same 
end — self-indulgence  and  over-valuation  of  physical  excitation. 

It  is  only  on  this  ba^is  that  \\c  can  unilerstand  the  acceptance  of 
the  experience  that  she  knew  older  people  indulged  in.  She  later  ad- 
mitted that  many  of  her  girl  companions  spoke  openly  of  their  sexual 
relations  with  boy  friends.  This  is  not  difficult  to  accept  when  one  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  investigate  the  morals  of  sciiool  chilihcn  in 
rural  communities.  I  do  not  wish  to  cast  any  indictment  on  the  heads 
of  children  brought  up  in  the  country,  but  the  situation  is  far  tlifi^crent 
than  wc  have  been  led  to  bclic\c.      Ibc  analyses  of  many  patients 
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reveal  much  that  is  not  generally  known  by  educators  and  professional 
investigators  of  such  conditions.  In  many  rural  communities,  it  is  an 
open  secret  that  a  large  number  of  marriages  are  brought  about  by 
previous  sexual  relations.  The  young  man  usually  accepts  his  re- 
sponsibility when  the  young  lady  informs  him  that  she  is  pregnant. 
The  morals  of  cities  are  usually  made  the  object  of  attack  by  clergy- 
men and  moralists,  pointing  out  the  general  acceptance  of  religion  in 
rural  districts  as  a  restraining  influence.  But  careful  consideration  of 
facts  as  related  by  patients  in  the  privacy  of  the  treatment  room,  would 
indicate  that  the  city,  with  all  of  its  flaunted  vice,  is  a  far  safer  place 
to  raise  children  and  protect  them  from  evil  associates,  than  in  the 
country.  Perhaps  the  happy  medium  would  be  the  small  city.  But  to 
return  to  the  patient. 

She  spent  a  night  of  remorse  and  fright,  although  she  retained  a 
distinct  impression  of  pleasure  in  spite  of  the  pain.  Of  course,  her 
account  of  severe  bleeding  may  be  exaggerated.  We  may  be  sure, 
however,  that  the  incident  was  followed  by  a  tremendous  moral  con- 
flict. It  assumes  the  proportions  of  a  psychic  trauma,  considering  her 
age  at  the  time.  Naturally  this  crisis  in  her  life  required  a  return  to 
the  protecting  guidance  of  her  religion.  She  never  repeated  her  ex- 
perience with  this  boy  nor  with  anyone  else  during  her  childhood.  In- 
stead, she  assumed  an  attitude  of  penance  which  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  in  her  own  words :  "I  have  been  trying  ever  since  I  was  a 
little  girl  to  be  saved."  Her  mother  was  very  religious  and  probably 
loved  the  church  with  greater  fervor  than  her  family.  This  was  the 
principal  point  of  disagreement  in  the  home,  for  we  are  told  later  that 
the  father  never  went  to  church.  We  can  thus  appreciate  the  mental 
state  of  the  girl  who  felt  that  she  had  violated  both  the  teaching  of  the 
mother  and  of  the  church.  These  influences  made  demands  upon  her 
that  she  had  been  unable  to  meet;  these  interfered  with  her  natural 
but  artificially  exaggerated,  secret  desires  and  thus  she  grew  to  hate, 
unconsciously,  these  representatives  of  virtue,  constantly  reminding 
her  of  her  own  unworthiness.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  following 
this  change  in  her  life,  she  commenced  to  play  the  piano  for  the  Sunday 
School  and  church  services.  For  seven  years  she  struggled  with  her 
erotic  desires,  until  she  "fell  from  grace"  again,  a  poor  victim  of 
ignorance,  false  ideals  and  mis-directed  effort. 

The  experience  at  the  age  of  19  is  the  culmination  of  the  conflict, 
her  efforts  to  sublimate  her  desires  In  religion  proving  too  weak  when 
confronted  with  an  opportunity  so  instinctively  alluring  as  this.     EpI- 
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sode  No.  2  may  be  properly  estimated  as  an  event  that  could  have 
come  about  at  any  time  since  Episode  No.  i,  if  sufficient  pressure  had 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  The  young  man's  intuition  is  keen 
when  he  tells  her  that  she  is  "vxry  passionate."  It  required  just  such 
a  mode  of  attack  to  weaken  her  powers  of  resistance.  Her  yielding 
to  him  may  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  yielding  to  one  who  has 
penetrated  her  secret,  beforehand — one  who  understands  her  desires 
in  spite  of  protestation.  Her  mask  is  laid  aside  and  she  participates 
in  the  act  fully,  concluding  normally  with  the  orgasm,  even  though 
she  experiences  pain  as  before.  It  is  probable  that  the  hymen  was 
not  actually  ruptured  at  the  first  coitus. 

The  relations  with  No.  2  continued  until  she  was  impregnated — 
a  fact  that  reveals  the  extent  of  her  acceptance  of  the  situation  and  of 
him  as  a  lover.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  she  did  not  reveal  the 
secret  of  her  pregnancy  to  him.  He  remains  in  ignorance  of  this  fact 
to  the  present  time.  She  explained  that  she  was  frightened  and  had 
no  thought  of  telling  him.  Her  one  desire  was  to  be  relieved  of  this 
sudden  responsibility  under  any  circumstances.  If  her  condition  were 
discovered,  it  is  plain  that  she  would  be  disgraced — a  situation  es- 
pecially difficult  when  she  thought  of  her  mother  whom  she  feared. 

So,  having  heard  of  a  physician  in who  had  been  of  service 

to  some  of  her  girl  friends,  she  called  on  him  for  help.  The  abortion 
was  soon  followed  by  violent  pain  and  she  was  taken  to  the  hospital, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  appendix.  The  surgeon, 
finding  the  infection,  removed  the  ovaries  and  left  her  none  the  wiser. 
The  manner  in  which  she  discovered  the  latter  fact  was  previously 
explained. 

Finally,  Episode  No.  3,  with  Ernest,  throws  considerable  light  on 
the  mechanism  of  her  neurosis.  For,  with  this  coitus,  she  failed  to  ex- 
perience the  orgasm.  Now,  we  can  understand  the  shock  of  her  dis- 
covery that  she  was  minus  ovaries.  As  will  be  later  reported,  she 
knew  that  a  woman  without  ovaries  could  not  enjoy  complete  sexual 
pleasure.  Her  experience  with  Ernest  proves  to  her  that  this  is  true. 
She  has  lost  that  which  to  her  represented  the  acme  of  enjoyment. 
I  am  reminded  here  of  a  passage  in  Freud's  "l^sychopathology  of 
Everyday  Life,"  speaking  of  the  over-valuation  of  the  sexual  among 
the  Turks :  "These  Turks  value  the  sexual  pleasure  above  all  else,  and 
at  §exual  disturbances,  merge  into  an  utter  despair  which  strangely 
contrasts  with  their  resignation  at  the  peril  of  losing  their  lives.  One 
of  my  colleague's  patients  once  told  him:   'For  you  know,  Sir,  if  that 
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ceases,  life  no  longer  has  any  charm.'  "  Our  young  lady  is  very 
much  in  the  same  situation.  Not  only  does  she  hate  Ernest  because  he 
proved  unfaithful  and  failed  to  marry  her,  but  Ernest  is  the  man  who 
demonstrated  her  great  loss  to  her.  Also,  Ernest  gossiped  consider- 
ably, evidently  boasting  of  his  relations  with  her.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  she  previously  denied  this,  telling  me  that  she  returned  his 
ring,  with  a  dramatic  representation  of  outraged  virtue.  When  pati- 
ents evade  the  truth,  contradictions  usually  arise.  A  careful  notation 
of  detail  straightens  such  tangles,  if  patience  and  persistency  be  applied. 

She  admitted  that  the  loss  of  her  sexual  feeling  enraged  her  and 
that  she  spent  nights  trying  to  recall  this  feeling  in  phantasy.  She 
hated  the  surgeon,  stating  that  he  had  no  right  to  take  out  her  ovaries 
without  consulting  her.  These  phantasies  and  substitute  efforts  at 
sexual  gratification  she  tried  to  put  out  of  her  mind,  however,  and 
worried  instead,  over  the  consciously  acceptable  idea  that  she  could 
not  bear  children.  We  see  here  the  repression  of  a  painful  and  shame- 
ful thought  and  its  secondary  elaboration  in  one  that  did  not  offend 
the  ego.  She  was  also  gratifying  her  hatred  and  desire  for  revenge. 
The  unconscious  striving  for  the  lost  gratification  is  similar  to  the 
phantasies  of  those  who  suffer  from  secret  desires  but  fear  the  con- 
sequences of  indulgence. 

After  this  out-burst,  she  felt  very  much  relieved  and  spent  a 
fairly  good  night  in  restful  sleep.  She  had  unburdened  her  mind — 
had  cast  the  problem  out  by  putting  the  burden  of  its  solution  upon  me. 
On  November  17th,  we  undertook  the  discussion  of  various  matters 
that  would  throw  some  light  on  the  problem  of  re-adjustment  and  sub- 
limation. She  now  gave  a  clear  account  of  her  earliest  contact  with  the 
sexual  problem,  stating  that  sexual  knowledge  was  imparted  to  her 
by  a  cousin  in  such  a  way  as  to  greatly  excite  her  curiosity.  This  led 
to  a  constant  occupation  with  sexual  matters,  re-enforced  by  the  sug- 
gestive talk  of  her  play-mates.  I  pointed  out  to  her  the  manner  in 
which  the  sexual  as  an  instinctive  urge,  was  thus  profaned  by  false 
association  with  something  forbidden  and  evil — that  this  false  attitude 
kept  her  attention  fixed  on  exaggerated  desires  due  to  mis-interpreta- 
tion of  natural  facts.  She  expressed  a  bitterness  against  men  in  gen- 
eral which  could  be  easily  demonstrated  as  a  reaction  to  her  former 
state  of  thinking  of  them  only  in  erotic  terms.  We  discussed  am- 
bivalence and  found  that  she  hid  many  secret  desires  behind  expres- 
sions of  the  opposite.  For  example,  when  No.  2  asked  her  if  she 
would  not  love  him  before  he  left,  she  refused.     But,  upon  considering 
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this  scene  carefully,  she  readily  discovered  that  she  actually  wished 
him  to  remain.    The" outcome  clearly  demonstrates  this. 

When  she  was  convalescent  at  the  hospital,  a  woman  patient  grew 
confidential  and  confessed  that  she  "was  through  with  men."  This, 
Miss  S.  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  woman  could  not  experience  an 
orgasm  again — not  knowing,  at  the  time,  that  she  herself  was  like- 
wise affected.  It  will  be  remembered  that  she  was  ignorant  of  this 
fact  until  informed  by  the  surgeon  six  months  later — the  onset  of  the 
neurosis.  Then,  she  also  was  now  ''through  with  men,"  a  bitter 
thought — one  that  she  could  not  bear  to  consider  directly. 

Further  discussion,  study  and  examination  of  detail  demonstrated 
the  symbolic  manner  in  which  her  self-reproach  and  neurotic  symptoms 
allowed  her  to  cling  to  the  fixed  idea  of  sexuality,  shutting  out  the 
many  useful  activities  of  life — thus  representing  her  attempt  to  gain 
gratification  in  substitute  form  by  the  phantasy  route.  Further,  that 
the  over-valuation  of  the  sexual  feeling  caused  her  to  mourn  her  loss 
more  deeply  than  it  deserved — that  there  were  other  matters  to  occupy 
her  attention  that  would  bring  her  greater  reward — building  up  a  feel- 
ing of  self-satisfaction  and  usefulness  in  accepting  reality.  She  must 
face  the  pain  of  a  slightly  narrower  prospect  in  life  than  she  had  for- 
merly anticipated,  but  that  the  acceptance  of  life  on  the  new  basis 
would  make  her  a  better  member  of  society  than  she  had  previously 
been. 

She  stated  that  she  would  not  succumb  again  to  the  wiles  of  men 
who  really  had  no  respect  for  her  when  they  approached  her  for  such 
purposes.  She  said  that  she  would  never  marry.  Then  followed  a 
discussion  of  marriage  and  its  object,  pointing  to  a  relationship  in 
broader  terms  of  companionship  and  devotion.  Sexuality  in  this  sense 
represents  something  more  than  mere  physical  pleasure.  While  the 
latter  is  not  to  be  under-estimated,  it  must  perforce,  in  this  case,  be 
given  up  in  favor  of  that  sublimated  satisfaction  to  be  found  in  living 
a  useful  life  and  making  others  happy.  In  any  case,  to  have  liniitcd 
the  marriage  relationship  to  physical  satisfaction  as  all-important, 
would  have  led,  in  the  end,  to  unhappiness.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
appeal  to  her  thus,  for  the  reason  that  her  religious  training  stood 
us  in  good  stead.  She  now  acccpteii  its  tenets  in  the  larger  sense  of 
assisting  her  in  being  a  more  useful  member  of  the  race,  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  "herd-instinct,"  as  contrasted  with  her  former  struggle 
with  religion  as  a  mere  restraining  influence.  Thus,  lur  sexual  life 
might  be  satisfied  if  given  the  .!I><rfi,,fi  of  such  lunhitions.      Instead 
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of  restricting  satisfaction  to  her  own  individual  benefit,  which  was  of 
no  benefit  to  anyone  else,  she  could  now  enjoy  the  benefit  of  devoting 
herself  to  acts  that  were  of  value  to  others.  Besides,  her  former 
life  led  her  to  hate  herself — insulting  her  intelligence,  in  that  she  vio- 
lated her  moral  standards.  She  agreed  and  offered  the  observation 
that  she  would  have  avoided  her  troubles  if  she  had  known  and  un- 
derstood life  as  she  now  saw  it. 

Subsequent  discussions  were  devoted  to  an  understanding  of  her 
neurosis.  She  gradually  began  to  see  how  her  uneasiness  represented 
a  wish  for  coitus  satisfaction,  the  converted  thought  being  masked  be- 
hind the  fear  of  her  parents,  family,  the  church  and  the  people  she 
knew,  whose  respect  she  craved.  Also,  how  her  illness  represented  a 
defense  in  the  attempt  to  repress  the  painful  thoughts  of  her  past, 
hurting  her  pride  and  self-respect.  How  sexual  satisfaction  had  been 
given  an  interpretation  in  so  distorted  a  manner  that  she  felt  she  could 
not  go  on  living  without  it.  Facing  the  painful  fact  of  seeing  herself 
honestly,  she  could  now  build  up  a  new  pride,  based  upon  actual  ac- 
complishment and  real  values.  She  now  talked  of  going  back  to  her 
home  and  living  down  the  past,  but  thought  she  might  be  more  useful 
and  happy  by  entering  a  hospital  for  nurse's  training.  The  next  day 
she  wrote  to  several  hospitals  for  information.  Evidently,  the  "herd- 
instinct"  was  now  fully  aroused.  In  regard  to  the  former  effort  to 
enter  the  war-service  as  a  nurse,  she  confessed  that  the  idea  back  of  this 
plan  was  to  find  a  soldier  with  whom  she  had  been  carrying  on  an 
extended  correspondence.  She  had  never  seen  him — a  friend  having 
given  him  her  name  and  address.  So  this  former  effort  was  not  as 
altruistic  as  it  would  appear  on  the  surface. 

During  the  course  of  the  analysis,  several  dreams  were  analyzed, 
fragments  of  which  are  interesting  as  throwing  light  on  the  conflict. 
During  the  first  week,  she  reported  the  following  dream : 

"A  church — I  am  sitting  there  listening  to  the  sermon — an  open 
door — I  can't  remember  the  rest." 

Associations : 

A  church.  "The  church  at  home — I  was  pianist  there  for  several 
years — had  a  minister  there  who  left  a  few  years  ago — I  heard  re- 
cently that  he  had  stopped  preaching  and  was  now  a  drunkard — he 
tore  the  church  to  pieces — expelled  most  of  the  members — later  they 
were  brought  back  into  the  church — now  they  have  a  new  minister — 
while  I  was  home  they  had  revival  services — I  attended  several  meet- 
ings— I   recall  the  testimony  given  at  these  meetings — mamma   and 
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papa  were  gone  while  I  was  home — they  had  a  dandy  trip  through 
the  South — I  missed  mother  going  to  church  because  she  never  fails 
to.  go — papa  never  goes." 

We  see  here  the  conflict,  represented  by  a  church,,  a  struggle 
which  began  in  her  earliest  childhood.  On  the  one  hand,  an  intensely 
religious  mother  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  father  who  never  went  to 
church.  In  their  home  it  was  considered  a  sin  to  neglect  the  church 
services.  "Papa  never  goes"  places  him  in  the  category  of  the  sinful. 
On  the  basis  of  her  instinctive  love  for  him,  the  sinful  becomes  at- 
tractive, notwithstanding  the  mother  influence.  Family  influences  In 
this  patient's  childhood  produced  an  unsettled  condition  of  mixed 
ideals.  Her  parents  disagreed  over  the  church.  The  child  was  torn 
between  her  natural  love  for  her  father  (associated  with  "sin"  and 
"evil")  and  the  respect  for  religion  as  represented  by  the  mother. 
The  history  shows  that  instinct  won  the  battle.  Consciously  she  strug- 
gled against  "sin"  and  "wanted  to  be  saved."  Unconsciously  she  was 
attracted  by,  and  impelled  in  the  direction  of  forbidden  gratification. 
Sexual  craving  was  over-stimulated  and  exaggerated  by  this  conflict — 
too  severe  a  restraint  and  too  little  understanding.  When  sex  becomes 
"sin,"  every  normal  sexual  impulse  will  be  received  with  psychic  re- 
sistance that  keeps  the  attention  rivted  to  it  more  than  it  deserves. 
The  direct  outlet  being  denied,  it  will  then  seek  its  gratification  in 
substitute  actions — neurotic  symptoms. 

The  church  at  home — represents  at  the  same  time  her  longing  for 
deliverance  and  her  hatred  of  restraint.  "I  was  pianist  there  for  sev- 
eral years" — her  efforts  to  enter  closer  service  in  the  church  as  an  act 
of  penance  for  her  childhood  affair.  No.  i. 

A  minister  there  who  left  a  few  years  ago — /  heard  recently  that 
he  had  stopped  preaching  and  was  now  a  drunkard — Unconscious  sat- 
isfaction in  thinking  of  one,  like  herself,  closely  allied  with  the  church, 
who  could  also  commit  an  "unpardonable  sin."   Misery  loves  company. 

He  tore  the  church  to  pieces-^expelled  most  of  the  members — 
Revenge — these  self-satisfied  virtuous  people  who  assailed  her  char- 
acter arc  pictured  in  a  humiliating  position. 

Later  they  were  brought  hack  into  the  church — -Restoration  and 
the  old  order  again — duty  asserts  itself. 

Now  they  have  a  new  minister — Destructive  forces  have  been  put 
down  and  "good"  conquers  "evil." 

They  had  revival  services — /  attended  several  meetings — /  recall 
the  testimony  given  at  these  meetings — The  need  for  confession  and 
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return  to  the  bosom  of  the  protecting  church.  Jung  would  see  here 
the  symbolization  of  the  mother  and  re-birth  phantasy  as  the  tendency 
of  the  hbido. 

Mamma  and  papa  were  gone  while  I  was  at  home — this  thought 
following  might  be  interpreted  again  as  the  church  in  its  relationship 
to  parenthood.  She  feels  lonesome  and  goes  to  church  for  solace 
and  relief.  To  stay  at  home  might  remind  her  too  forcibly  of  the 
"sin"  weighing  heavily  upon  her. 

/  missed  mother  going  to  church  because  she  never  fails  to  go — 
The  voice  of  duty  again.  She  misses  mother  and  thus  approves  of  the 
church  and  her  mother's  devotion  to  religion.  Virtue  is  now  control- 
ling her  and  she  speaks  with  regret:    "Papa  never  goes." 

Thus  we  see  that  "church"  is  to  her  a  symbol  of  conscious  love 
and  unconscious  hate.  It  represents  her  terrific  ethical  struggle  to 
overcome  her  instinctive  longings  which  her  training  branded  as 
"sinful." 

"Sitting  there  listening  to  the  sermon." 

Associations : 

"Minister  at  home — he  has  a  splendid  voice — sings  beautifully — 
visits  at  our  home  a  great  deal  on  Sundays — his  sermon  last  Sunday 
night  especially  impressed  me.  His  text  was:  'Confess  your  sins  be- 
fore men,  and  I  will  also  confess  you  before  our  Father,  which  is  in 
eaven. 

Again  the  need  for  confession.  She  admires  the  minister,  his  sing- 
ing arousing  her  enthusiasm,  stirring  at  the  same  time,  erotic  thoughts 
and  awe  of  him  as  a  representative  of  authority — the  church.  The 
text  calls  to  her  to  abandon  her  degrading  longings  and  have  the  Christ 
plead  for  her  before  God,  with  the  assurance  that  she  will  be  forgiven. 
Psychologically,  we  may  see  here  a  longing  to  return  to  the  father,  the 
source  of  existence,  her  first  love — the  symbolic  regression  to  the  incest 
level — to  the  birth  phantasy.  This  mechanism  has  been  often  pointed 
out  in  religious  ecstacy — an  observation  that  may  account,  in  a  meas- 
ure, for  the  conflict  that  usually  accompanies  such  fanaticism.  It  is 
the  struggle  alluded  to  by  Trigant  Burrow  in  his  article,  "The  Origin 
of  the  Incest-awe,"  (Psychoanalytic  Review,  Vol.  5,  No.  3).  He 
writes:  "Thus  there  is  no  incest  but  thinking  makes  it  so.  I  have  said 
that  nature  abhors  consciousness.  I  may  add  that  nature  will  not 
tolerate  the  encroachment  of  consciousness  within  the  sphere  of  that 
primary,  affective  pre-conscious,  which  pertains  to  the  original  sub- 
jective unity  and  identity  of  the  organism  with  the  maternal  life- 
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source."  Our  patient  feels  the  visionary  "new"  life  as  a  reflection  of 
the  old,  minus  her  sins.  She  identifies  herself  with  her  mother  as 
religious  enthusiast  and  goes  to  meet  the  father,  purified  of  all  wrong- 
doing, represented  by  Christ.  It  is  the  phantasy-route  of  the  dreamer 
who  runs  from  reality.  However,  this  regression  is  contrary  to  prog- 
ress in  the  external  world  of  reality  and  arouses  a  feeling  of  resistance 
that  seeks  exit  through  what  she  pictures  in  her  dream  as  "an  open 
door."  She  must  escape — not  only  to  gratify  the  progressive  urge  of 
her  sexuality,  but  to  give  expression  to  the  false  ideas  that  became 
associated  with  this  sexual  urge,  i.  e.,  the  erotic  self-gratification  as  dis- 
tinguished from  procreation  and  love  toward  others. 

An  open  door. 

Associations : 

"Doors  at  home — folding  doors  between  living  room  and  dining- 
room — open  all  the  time — going  home  to-morrow — (sigh  of  regret). 

The  open  door  of  the  church  is  thus  connected  with  thoughts  of 
the  doors  at  home.  Church  and  home  are  synonymous.  She  must 
escape  them  both  as  symbols  of  restraint  in  order  to  satisfy  the  desires 
that  torment  her. 

Thus  the  dream  represents  the  conflict  that  lies  back  of  her 
symptoms.  She  cannot  fully  accept  either  road — hence  the  neurosis. 
Her  conception  of  religion  made  it  impossible  to  resolve  the  conflict 
in  this  direction  because  it  served  an  infantile,  regressive  tendency. 
Her  renunciation  of  the  church  was  impossible  because  her  exagger- 
ated sexuality  caused  her  to  long  for  protection  and  social  security. 
The  analysis  provided  her  with  the  opportunity  for  confession  without 
bringing  public  disgrace  upon  her,  teaching  her  at  the  same  time  that 
service  to  those  about  her  fulfilled  the  true  religious  ideal.  Sexuality 
was  renewed  in  the  light  of  the  love-life  and  thus  lost  its  stress  and 
consequent  over-valuation. 

Several  other  dreams  were  utilized  in  working  out  the  analysis, 
freeing  her  of  the  affect-laden  ideas.  Dreams  of  fire  were  frequent. 
Some  of  her  associations  to  "fire"  further  demonstrate  the  mechanism 
of  her  emotional  disturbance. 

Associations:  "Mvcry  fire  I  can  recall,  happened  at  a  time  when 
we  were  having  revival  services  at  one  or  the  other  churches  In  town" — 
aftociating  the  idea  of  destruction  with  that  of  revival — the  "saving 
of  touts." 

"One  of  our  neighbor  women  was  burncil  to  death — 1  saw  them 
put  the  fire  out  on  her  body.    Must  be  terrible  to  burn  to  death — that 
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woman,  (expression  of  horror)  I  really  don't  believe  that  she  knew 
how  she  suffered."  (Shuddered).  Superstitious  fear  of  punishment 
by  hell-fire,  the  religious  complex.  Unconscious  sadistic  thought, 
associating  the  burning  body,  torture,  etc.,  with  another  fire  that 
tormented  her.  This  analysis  was  completed  in  one  month,  the  short- 
est period  that  I  have  spent"  on  a  case  brought  to  completion.  I  have 
not  duplicated  this  record  since — most  of  the  cases  requiring  two  to 
six  months  and  more  to  bring  about  such  results  as  were  here  ac- 
complished. 

Her  symptoms  cleared  up — she  began  to  enjoy  normal  sleep; 
ambition  and  satisfaction  returned.  I  heard  from  her  last  year.  She 
was  living  at  home,  helping  her  father  in  his  store,  apparently  content. 
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BY  KARL  A.  MENNINGER,  M.  D. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    ABNORMAL   PSYCHOLOGY,    WASHBURN    COLLEGE,   TOPEKA,    KANSAS 

I  SHALL  not  assume  to  contradict  Dr.  AUport  in  his  main  thesis. 
I  intend  to  stoop  to  minute  pecking  at  individual  morsels  of  his 
nutritive  article  and  to  teize  rather  than  to  hammer.  My  aim 
will  be  apparent  from  my  conclusions. 

In  the  author's  second  paragraph  he  announces  that  "the  group 
Is  not  an  elementary  fact."  To  put  it  very  politely,  this  is  perhaps 
begging  the  question.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  most  of  us  as  to  what  constitutes  elementaryism,  laying  aside  the 
question  of  what  constitutes  fact,  which  has  puzzled  many  before  and 
since  Pilate.  Dr.  Allport  sets  out  to  prove  that  "analysis  must  go 
beyond  .  .  .  behavior  of  individuals  of  which  the  group  is  com- 
posed," and  he  sets  out  to  prove  it  by  declaring  it  to  be  a  fact.  The 
point  made  by  the  "herd  psychologists,"  if  they  will  accept,  so  bovine 
an  appellation,  is  that  the  group  does  constitute  a  unit  which  acts  as  a 
unit  and  must  be  studied  as  a  unit.  They  insist,  and  Dr.  Allport 
does  not  disprove,  that  the  resultant  of  the  actions  of  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals as  such  is  not  a  process  of  addition  nor  yet  a  process  of 
multiplication,  but  one  of  integration. 

Lest  this  smack  too  much  of  mathematics  we  turn  hastily  to  the 
third  paragraph  and  object  at  once  to  the  criticism  of  Dr.  Voobert's 
term  (not  phrase),  "polarization."  Dr.  AUport's  mistake  in  thinking 
that  such  a  term  "neglects"  the  note  of  individual  response  lies  in  his 
failure  to  recognize  that  polarization  is  not  "merely  the  sum"  of  in- 
dividual responses,  with  or  without  "inter-individual  adjustments"  be- 
cause polarization  is  not  a  sum  at  all,  but  a  tendency.  Now,  a  tendency 
cannot  be  said  to  neglect  something  with  which  it  is  not  in  any  way 
concerned  any  more  than  the  fact  that  iron  has  a  tendency  to  be  at- 
tracted by  the  north  magnetic  pole  concerns  in  any  way  the  strength  of 
bridge  girders. 

Dr.  Allport  proceeds  to  demolish  the  theory  of  the  unity  of  the 
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group  (in  the  third  paragraph)  by  declaring  it  to  be,  from  the  psy- 
chologist's standpoint  "accidental."  Now  of  course  there  is  a  whole 
school  of  philosophy  (Tychism)  based  on  the  theory  that  everything 
in  the  world  is  "accidental,"  from  the  arrangement  of  watermelon 
seeds  to  the  sum  of  two  and  two  equaling  four;  and  again,  there  is  a 
school  of  philosophy  which  maintains  that  nothing  is  "accidental," 
not  even  the  lap  of  the  ocean  waves  or  the  shape  of  an  individual  grain 
of  sand.  One  need  not  declare  for  either  extreme  and  yet  see  the  fal- 
lacy of  attacking  th  unity  of  something  by  calling  it  an  accident.  One 
is  a  little  surprised  that  Dr.  Allport  would  fall  into  this  puerility.  One 
is  the  more  surprised  that  he  should  speak  seriously  of  the  "appear- 
ance but  not  the  reality  of  the  unit"  as  if  any  of  us  knew  what  the  real- 
ity of  the  unit  really  is  in  any  connection.  But  assuming  that  it  is  an 
important  question  one  must  become  philosophical  rather  than  psy- 
chological, and  one  can  maintain  that  anything  which  possesses  a  single 
name  must  possess  certain  other  attributes  of  singleness,  however  much 
multiformity  or  pluralism  may  be  revealed  by  a  study  of  the  details. 

Consequently  I  think  we  can  hardly  bear  being  accused  of  having 
"forgotten"  the  "neuromotor  system  of  the  individual"  as  the  starting 
place  or  the  locus  of  psychology,  but  it  is  something  of  a  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  the  locus  of  all  psychology,  individual  or  social.  Once 
more  the  writer  is  begging  the  question,  nor  can  we  sit  easily  by  and 
let  go  by  unchallenged  the  "new  adage  for  old,"  "If  we  take  care  of  the 
individuals  the  groups  will  take  care  of  themselves."  A  good  deal 
depends  upon  what  one  means  by  "taking  care."  It  certainly  does  not 
follow  that  the  study  of  the  individual  will  reveal  all  the  traits  of  the 
groups  any  more  than  one  could  prophesy  a  glacier  from  a  snowflake. 

For  the  next  few  paragraphs  Dr.  Allport  proceeds  to  reiterate  his 
Statements  and  then  steps  into  the  dangerous  shoals  of  definition. 
"Self,"  he  declares,  "consists  not  in  reflection  but  in  an  adjustment  of 
the  organism  to  the  inanimate  and  social  sphere  in  which  it  moves." 
This  is  a  simple  solution  for  an  age  long  problem.  A  river,  the  at- 
mosphere, a  tapeworm,  and  various  other  forms  of  the  Lord's  crea- 
tions are  capable  of  such  adjustment,  and  even  if  the  author  means  the 
capacity  for  this  adjustment  he  does  not  give  us  a  definition  which 
would  be  very  widely  accepted  philosophically. 

(And  here  I  feel  very  much  like  a  carping  critic,  for  what  Dr. 
Allport  has  been  brave  enough  to  do  I  think  many  of  us  would  be  too 
timid  to  assay,  and  he  has  at  least  made  the  effort.  Perhaps  it  is  better 
to  fan  out  than  to  get  a  base  on  balls) . 


28o  A   Critique  of  a  Criticism 

Dr.  Allport's  conception  of  a  social  stimulus  affords  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  study  of  Dr.  Allport.  If  he  sits  down  to  a 
meal  in  solitude  he  "responds  to  the  food  as  a  non-social  stimulus." 
If,  however,  he  were  "a  cat  watching  the  movements  of  a  mouse" 
.  .  .  he  would  be  "reacting  to  a  social  stimulus,"  Can  this  be  a 
misprint?  Because  civilization  has  separated  the  meal  from  the 
abbatoir  by  a  few  miles  and  a  few  pounds  of  ice  while  the  cat  per- 
forms the  function  of  butcher  as  well  as  diner,  is  there,  after  all,  so 
much  difference?  Does  it  require  the  muscular  contractions  of  a  cat 
to  bring  about  a  social  stimulus  which  the  bouquet  on  the  table,  the 
handily  carved  silver,  the  polished  table,  even  the  smiling  solace  of  the 
lucid  windows  fail  altogether  to  supply  to  our  individualistic  Doctor 
Allport?  Why  should  a  cat  be  thought  more  social  than  a  book  or  a 
dish,  or  even  a  toothpick,  and  why  should  the  mouse  seem  more  social 
to  the  cat  than  the  beefsteak  to  our  Doctor? 

And  then,  to  go  on.  Dr.  Allport  tells  us  with  some  elation  of  the 
"fine  adjustment  of  action  of  a  hermit  crab  securing  its  prey  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  reactions  of  the  group  except  those  evoked  by  ani- 
mated behavior,"  using  this  to  illustrate  still  further  social  stimuli. 
He  might  have  made  an  effective  analysis  of  this  point  by  consideration 
of  the  social  psychology  of  the  fly  trap  species  of  orchids  which  snap 
down  upon  insects  when  they  alight  and  digest  them  at  leisure. 

There  is  nothing  to  all  this  except  a  certain  interesting  psychology 
of  psychologists,  certain  interesting  polemics  and  dialectics.  Oh,  for  a 
philosophical  classification  of  all  psychologists!  Ihose  of  one-ness, 
those  of  two-ness,  those  of  three-ness!  (apologies,  Charles  S.  Peirce). 
Could  wc  but  hit  upon  a  satisfactory  classification  of  temperaments,  or 
even  to  pigeon-hole  them  as  individualists,  pluralists,  necessitarians, 
parallelists,  and  the  like,  we  might  have  a  valuable  rule  of  thumb  for 
the  interpretation  of  their  essays.  Thus  we  might  then  understand  a 
priori  why  Dr.  Allport  vigorously  but  ineffectively  attacks  "herd  psy- 
chology" and  why  I  bumptiously  attack  his  attack,  with  probably  no 
more  vital  interest  in  defense  of  social  psychology  than  his  in  the  attack 
thereon.  One  might  go  so  far  as  to  show  that  if  this  author  is  apluralis- 
tic  individualist,  that  such  arc  by  rule  (  ?)  weak  in  theory  and  strong 
in  practice,  (i.  c,  hypognosic  anil  hypcrbulic)  and  hence  this  article  is 
a  true  introspective  (  ?)  revelation  of  this  psychologist.  What  with 
the  growth  of  introspection  and  analyses  of  mind  and  all,  and  thereto 
also  the  clamor  of  Allport's  round  the  world,  it  seems  assured  that 
comcth  now  the  science  of  the  psychology  of  psychologists,  liven 
they  have  minds  and  moods !    Absit  invidia. 
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Perhaps  it  is  all  a  distinction  between  pluralistic  individualists 
and  individualistic  monists,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  distinction  at  all. 
Such  a  study  might  really  contribute  to  social  psychology. 


REVIEWS 

The  Psychology  of  Anticipation  and  of  Dreams.  By  Frederick  Pet- 
erson, M.  D.,  New  York  City.  Reprinted  from  Contributions  to  Medical  and 
Biological  Research,  Dedicated  to  Sir  William  Osier,  in  Honour  of  His  Sev- 
entieth Birthday,  Julv  12,  1919,  by  his  Pupils  and  Co-Workers.  New  York. 
Paul  B.  Hoeber  [1920].     Pp.  8. 

THIS  is  a  clear  statement  of  part  of  the  reaction,  so  inevitable,  and  more 
and  more  fashionable,  from  the  categorial  over-elaboration  of  the  sub- 
conscious aspects  of  mind  contributed  and  applied  by  Sigmund  Freud.  It 
represents  the  ancient  Greek  wisdom  of  "Nothing  too  much,"  the  golden  mean, 
the  inevitable  catharsis  of  a  fixed  idea,  the  cure  of  a  constructive  paranoidia.  Pet- 
erson voices  the  common  belief  that  Freudism  at  its  worst  goes  too  far,  that  the 
great  explorer  of  "the"  subconscious  discovered  more  than  was  there.  Almost 
every  scientific  explorer  in  the  realms  of  mind  does  this;  if  he  does  not,  we 
never  hear  of  his  work  and  a  part  of  its  value  therefore  is  lost.  Oftentimes  the 
bare  actual  truth  is  too  bare  to  attract  notice.  "A  foolish  consistency"  (says  the 
wise-man  of  Concord)  "is  the  hobgobblin  of  little  minds,  adored  by  little  States- 
men and  philosophers  and  divines.  With  consistency  a  great  soul  has  simply 
nothing  to  do."  Freud  didn't  see  this,  and  tried  to  be  consistent — and  a  bit 
sensational. 

"The  essential  function  of  t1ie  mind  is  its  dealing  with  the  future.  Antici- 
pation of  the  future  is  the  light  that  guides  our  conduct,  which  plans  and  chooses 

,"  etc.     Education  should  be  of  this  nature.     "We  have  need  now  of  a 

new  study  of  the  psychology  of  anticipation."  "We  might  perhaps  compare  the 
mind  to  a  fountain  pen  filled  with  experience,  with  its  point  of  the  present 
poised  and  ready  to  write  upon  the  white  tablet  of  the  future." 

Freud's  children  dreamed  dreams  that  obviously  were  wish-fulfillments; 
here  was  "a  saltatory  idea  that  took  complete  possession  of  him  [Freud],  and 
before  long  he  announced  in  a  book  the  hypothesis  that  all  dreams  are  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  wish." 

"The  extraordinary  symbolism  ascribed  to  dream-life  by  the  'new  psychol- 
ogy' is  chiefly  the  invention  of  the  psychanalysts.  •  *  *  There  is  more  to 
be  learned  from  the  interpretation  published  of  the  psychology  of  the  analyst 
than  of  the  psychology  of  the  dreamer."     (Hear,  hear!) 

To  the  Freudian  (continues  Professor  Peterson)  "there  is  but  one  drive,  the 
sexual,  and  to  him  all  the  arts  and  accomplishments  of  civilisation  arc  but  the 
sublimation  of  that.  This  is  a  Rabelaisian  theory."  •  ♦  *  In  reality  there 
are  many  powerful  drives  besides  those  of  sex  and  hunger.  *  *  ♦  Individual 
development  is  one  long  series  of  'preparatory'  or  anticipatory  reactions  for  the 
*con»ummatory*  reactions  that  are  to  follow.  It  would  seem  as  though  sex  and 
hunger  play  a  secondary  part  in  the  behavior  of  mankind  in  general."  Sic  tranr.it 
gloria  Vindobrmae! 
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But  psychology  always  must  be  grateful  to  Freud  for  interesting  its  over- 
numerous  ultra-conservatives  in  the  subconscious  aspects  of  mind.  And  then 
again,  really  it  is  striking  how  frequently  "the  subconscious,"  never  trivial  and 
never  pretending,  expresses  itself  in  dreams  well  worth  the  study  of  the  biological 
psychologist.  Freudism  calls  attention  anew,  moreover,  to  the  wonderful  system 
of  pretense  that  is  conventionalized  in  culture :    "Let's  play  we  are  not  animals." 

None  the  less,  Professor  Peterson's  brochure  is  a  timely  and  a  wholesome 
expression  of  a  growing  belief.  George  V.  N.  Dearborn. 

The  Ila-Speaking  Peoples  of  Northern  Rhodesia.  By  the  Rev. 
Edwin  W.  Smith  (Honorary  chaplain  to  the  Forces,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  An- 
thropological Institute,  etc.,)  and  Captain  Andrew  Murray  Dale,  (Magistrate 
in  the  British  South  Africa  Company's  Administration.)  London:  MacMillan 
and  Co.,  1920.  Two  volumes,  pp.  xxvii,  423,  and  xiv,  433.  About  180  illus- 
trations and  maps. 

THIS  WORK,  just  off  the  press,  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
descriptions  of  the  nature  and  the  life,  physical,  mental,  and  social, 
of  a  tribe  of  primitive  man  ever  published ;  it  is  the  world's  largest  con- 
tribution thus  far  to  the  psychology  of  the  savage's  mind,  (although  less  analytic 
than  the  small  but  important  contribution  (if  Professor  Franz  Boas  of  Columbia-: 
"The  Mind  of  Primitive  Man").  It  is  the  ethnography  of  an  isolated  savage 'race, 
(the  Mashukulumbwe,  living  along  the  Kufue  River  (a  branch  of  the  Zambesi) 
for  150  miles)  written  in  the  truly  scientific  spirit,  after  what  must  have  been 
an  enormous  amount  of  conversational  enquiry.  There  is  scarcely  a  branch  of 
human  biology  that  will  not  here  find  first-hand  and  novel  data  for  its  use; 
e.  g.,  dietetics. 

There  are  thirty-eight  chapters:  The  environment;  history;  physical  char- 
acteristics, dress  and  decoration ;  building  operations  and  village-life ;  domestic 
animals;  agriculture,  food,  narcotics;  hunting  and  fishing;  warfare;  various 
handicraft;  leechcraft  (Ba-Ila  ideas  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  medicines,  dis- 
seases  and  remedies,  the  cause  of  disease,  snake-bites,  etc.,  the  use  of  apbrodisaics, 
etc.,  amulets  and  talismans,  the  diviner,  the  doctor — 72  pages)  ;  social  organi- 
zation ;  terms  of  relationship ;  regulation  of  the  communal  life ;  etiquette ; 
the  rights  of  property;  slavery;  the  regard  for  life;  from  birth  to  puberty; 
the  relations  of  the  sexes;  dynamism;  the  doctrine  of  souls;  the  divinities;  the 
Supreme  Being,  Leza;  miscellaneous  notions  (reckoning  time,  ideas  about  the 
world,  ideas  about  the  animals  and  plants,  the  bakamipilwi  (flying  people),  ideas 
of  colour,  ideas  of  number)  ;  the  Ba-Ila  at  play;  the  Ila  language;  proverbs, 
riddles,  and  conundrums;  and  folk-tales.  Index.  The  illustrations  are  both  of 
extraordinary  interest  and  of  great  technical  merit. 

The  long  and  detailed  chapter  on  the  relations  of  the  sexes  interests  the 
clinical  psychologist  partly  because  it  shows  how  much  sex  means  to  animal  mind 
camouflaged  in  humanity,  savage  or  cultured.     "We  were  speaking  to  a  chief 
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once  about  sending  his  sons  to  school,  and  his  reply  was,  'I  want  them  to  go,  but 
they  are  adolescent  (jam  testiculos  habent)  and  won't  leave  the  women  to  go 
to  school.'  They  were  lads  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  At  the  other 
end  of  life,  the  commonest  request  made  to  us  by  the  old  men  is  for  apbrodisaics." 
"To  them,  the  union  of  the  sexes  is  on  the  same  plane  as  eating  and  drinking,  to 
be  indulged  in  without  stint  on  every  possible  occasion."  (One  would  like  to 
know  as  to  the  relative  number  of  neurones  in  their  (inhibitory)  neopalliums 
compared  with  those  in  a  restrained  man  cultured  and  virile  with  habitual  self- 
control;  would  Sigmund  Freud  expect  to  find  the  number  equal?) 

In  this  Journal  the  psychological  chapters  would  probably  have  the  greatest 
interest,  although  that  on  leechcraft  would  appeal  to  many  readers,  and  would 
make  a  long  interesting  article  for  any  medical  periodical, — so  different  would 
it  be,  somehow,  from  the  "run"  of  modern  medical  reports!  Rather  so,  as  witness 
that  portion  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system:  "Impolokoso,  earache, 
said  to  be  caused  by  the  bashimpulukutwi  [well  calculated  to  give  one  an  "ear- 
ache," certainly],  the  creature  dwelling  in  the  ear  that  lends  it  its  hearing. 
Treatment:  cook  the  roots  of  the  Kamakamala  shrub,  and  pour  the  decoction 
into  the  ears.  Shibandilwabana,  epilepsy  in  children.  The  chinao,  one  of  the  small 
Felidae,  is  given  this  long  name  which  means  'he-that-is-not-to-be-spoken-of-before- 
children.'  This  animal  is  said  to  be  'owner'  of  the  disease,  as  every  month  when 
the  moon  is  dark  it  falls  into  fits.  At  the  same  time  those  with  this  disease  will  be- 
have in  the  same  way.  If  you  kill  and  touch  a  chinao  and  then  embrace  your 
child,  it  will  get  the  disease.  For  the  same  reason  you  must  avoid  going  amongst 
children  when  you  are  wearing  the  chinao's  skin.  And  if  a  child  treads  where  a 
chinao  has  passed,  especially  where  it  has  micturated,  it  will  get  the  disease. 
If  the  child  names  the  animal,  or  anyone  names  it  in  the  child's  hearing,  ishina 
dilenjila  ('the  name  will  enter')  and  the  child  will  get  fits.  *  *  *  Kalalu, 
lunacy.  It  is  said  that  some  lunatics  have  a  great  disinclination  to  light-colored 
people;  to  see  them  makes  them  furious.  *  *  *  Mupuka.  convulsions  in 
young  sucking  children ;  supposed  to  be  caused  by  recondite  inupukd  coming  from 
the  mother's  breast.  •  *  ♦  Lushinga,  toothache,  neuralgia.  Inshikila,  hic- 
cough.    •     •     • 

Mafubikila:  these  are  sores  made  intentionally  upon  themselves  by  children. 
The  youngsters  take  a  piece  of  cotton,  and  after  moistening  a  spot  on  the  arm, 
light  the  cotton  and  put  it  burning  on  the  place.  This  is  done  again  and  again 
all  up  the  arm.  They  do  tiiis  because  they  arc  told  that  if  they  do  not,  when  they 
die  Leza  (the  Supreme  Being]  will  give  them  flies  to  eat  and  nothing  mure. 
Children  will  in  play  count  up  these  scars  saying  'This  is  mine  *  •  *  this  is 
Leza'fk' ;  the  la.st  ift  Lcza's  wife.  After  burning  the  places  they  put  li/ind'*;  dung 
on  to  heal  the  wounds.     ( How  much  of  our  pain  do  they  suffer?]. 

The  Ha-Ila  anatomy  and  physiology  arc  extremely  interesting.  They  have 
a  hundred  or  more  names  for  as  many  parts  of  the  body.  Of  the  functions  of 
the  internal  organs  they  are  almost  entirely  ignorant.    'I1ie  parts  they  assign  to 
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the  viscera  are  psychical  rather  than  physiological,  i.  e.,  they  regard  them  more 
as  the  seats  of  emotions  than  of  vital  processes.  This  does  not,  however,  apply 
to  all. 

The  chapter  on  dynamism  starts  out  with  an  appropriate  if  trite  remark: 
"We  now  enter  upon  a  part  of  our  subject  the  interest  and  importance  of  which 
are  only  equalled  by  its  difficulty."  "Behind  all  the  actions  and  customs  of  the 
people  lies  their  conception  of  the  unseen.  *  *  *  They  are  more  concerned 
with  the  invisible  than  with  the  visible.  *  *  *  They  are  religious,"  though 
not  believing  in  a  personal  God,  but  rather  in  some  all-pervading  and  ever-act- 
ing force,  comparable  in  our  civilized  mental  world  with  an  electricity  charging 
all  things.  Ordinarily  things  are  neutrally  charged  or  at  least  insulated,  and  the 
force  may  be  turned  to  use  either  good  or  bad.  To  be  in  close  connection  with  it 
is  to  be  tonda,  taboo.  There  is  no  formulation  of  this  belief  by  themselves,  how- 
ever, "it  is  rather  the  result  of  an  emotional  response  to  their  environment, — 
a  world  which,  to  them  as  to  us,  is  a  thing  of  mystery." 

Witchcraft  is  very  prevalent  among  the  Ba-Ila,  but  seems  to  differ  in  no 
essential  respects  from  that  which  caused  so  many  thousand  cruel  deaths  among 
our  own  ancestors  in  Europe  only  a  few  centuries  ago  (see  Scott's  "Discoverie  of 
Witchcraft,"  1584). 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  the  Ba-Ila  believe  implicitly  in  the 
survival  of  personality  after  death.  They  state  this  without  reserve,  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  seek  to  come  into  communion  with  the  departed."  The  living  worship 
and  reverence  the  dead,  and  the  dead  are  dependent  on  the  living  for  their  happi- 
ness. 

"The  Ba-Ila  are  firm  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis.  ♦  ♦  • 
The  person  does  not  enter  into  an  already  existing  animal,  but  bcomes  an  animal. 
The  animal  is  not  born,  it  simply  develops  out  of  the  worm.  The  ghost  of  the 
man  has  already  taken  its  course,  gone  to  the  east,  or  taken  up  its  abode  near  the 
grave." 

Of  ghosts,  these  people  believe  in  five  or  six  kinds  at  least:  divinities, 
elves,  evil  spirits,  the  slaves  of  witches,  ghosts  of  particularly  brave  men,  and 
ghosts  that  are  silent. 

The  dream-world  is  as  real  to  the  Ba-Ila  as  that  of  the  waking  conscious- 
ness. They  interpret  dreams  with  sundry  "signs"  nearly  as  irrational  as  those  of 
the  people  of  a  great  American  on  European  city!  but  Freudism  is  still  unre- 
vealed  to  them. 

Spirit-possession  and  reincarnation  are  firmly-fixed  beliefs.  There  is  trans- 
ient possession,  such  for  example,  as  causes  one  to  murder  a  fellow-man  and  the 
remorse  therefor  is  caused  by  the  ghost  of  the  victim.  Illness  is  a  temporary 
possession.  Some  people  are  intermittently  f)ossessed,  demoniacs,  and  these  may 
pass  on  into  others,  whom  we  might  term  "mediums"  or  "prophets,"  the  latter 
playing  an  important  part  in  Ba-Ila  life. 

"The  Ba-Ila  seem  to  think  that  a  certain  number  of  spirits  were  created  at 
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the  beginning  and  given  bodies:  when  the  bodies  wear  out  or  are  destroyed,  the 
ghosts  live  for  a  short  time  free  and  then  have  other  bodies  prepared  for  them. 
They  seem  to  regard  this  as  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  for  the  disembodied 
spirits  clamor  to  be  reborn."  Ghosts  are  sexless,  above  sex  in  fact,  entering  male 
or  female  bodies  indiscriminately, — each  a  lodger  in  the  body  for  the  span  of  the 
latter's  life.  There  is  therefore  no  morality  in  their  ideas  of  reincarnation,  in  this 
way  differing  greatly  from  the  notions  of  the  Brahmas  and  the  Buddhists:  the 
Ba-Ila  know  no  Karma  attained  by  denial  of  the  will-to-life. 

The  guardian  spirit  so  universally  believed  in  by  these  Rhodesians  reminds 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Wade  of  the  conception  of  the  subliminal  consciousness  of 
modern  psycholog}' — a  secondary  self,  more  sensitive  than  the  primary,  a  monitor 
too,  of  behavior,  life  the  daemon  of  Socrates,  the  oversoul  of  Emerson.  "In 
this  strange  conception  [of  oneself  which  yet  is  not  oneself]  which  yet  explains 
so  much,  the  Central  African  savage  and  the  European  (and  American)  psychol- 
ogist once  again  clasp  hands." 

The  "man  is  full  of  soul-stuff  just  as  the  world  of  Nature  is  pervaded  by 
those  mysterious  forces  manifest  in  medicines,  etc. ;  this  soul-stuff  pervades  the 
whole  body  but  is  especially  active  in  some  organs — in  the  blood,  heart,  genitals. 
It  is  also  especially  prominent  in  the  senses  of  taste  and  hearing,  so  much  so  that 
there  the  soul-stuff  appears  to  become  a  self-actinp;  distinct  personality.  This 
soul-stuff  is  ethereal,  impersonal,  animating  the  whole  body,  giving  it  life.  The 
essence  of  it  may,  with  the  aid  of  drugs,  be  separated  from  the  body  and  be  hidden 
for  safety  as  an  'external  soul'  in  other  things.  Into  the  body  comes  the  spirit- 
world,  which  gives  the  person  his  identity,  his  name,  his  position,  all  that  we 
mean  by  personality. 

At  death  the  man  wasangitka,  becomes  metamorphosed.  The  spirit  is  freed 
irom  the  body  and  enters  the  unknown  spirit  world,  where  it  awaits  the  time  of 
its  reincarnation.  The  'soul'  of  the  man  now  changes,  it  is  no  longer  mere  'stuff' 
but  a  person — a  musangushi — which  hovers  around  the  grave,  lives  in  trees  and 
houses.  This  is  the  normal  process;  but  it  may  be  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the 
mysterious  force  in  musamo  (medicine),  by  taking  which  a  man  extracts  an 
essence  from  his  body  which  transforms  into  an  animal.  So  that  the  one  person 
now  becomes  three  distinct  entities.  On  the  other  hand,  a  magician  may,  by 
means  of  his  art  and  medicine,  destroy  the  spirit  entirely,  so  that  it  cannot  be  rein- 
carnated, and  the  soul-stuff,  instead  of  becoming  a  mitsargushi  is  transformed  into 
a  malevolent  chizwa.  Hrtwren  the  body  mouldering  in  the  grave  and  the  spirit 
no  connection  exists  after  death,  but  until  the  process  of  decay  is  complete,  the 
mutangush't.  as  well  as  the  chizwa,  remains  in  some  way  attached  to  the  body  so 
that  to  destroy  the  body  is  to  destroy  the  chizwa." 

'I'he  chapters  on  the  personal  divinties  and  on  Lc/.a  the  Supreme  Being,  we 
may  not  linger  over,  although  full  of  their  kind  of  psychology.  The  description 
of  mifcellaneous  notif)ns  is  extremely  interesting,  but  not  suminari/.able.  "Kum- 
bukurayo  ("tt  Bulawayo")  is  the  Ultima  Tliulr  of  most  Ha-lla,  ami  tlu-y  think 
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all  white  people  come  from  there.  When  European  traders  and  hunters  begait 
to  visit  the  Bwila,  we  were  solemnly  asked  whether  Bulawayo  was  being  deserted. 
*  *  *  They  suppose  that  all  European  merchandise  is  thrown  up  out  of  the 
big  water  by  monsters — some  think  they  are  men  who  have  been  transformed  by 
the  magic  of  white  men  to  work  for  them  under  the  sea — and  traders  pick  it  oft 
the  shore  and  sell  it." 

There  is  much  conceptual  psychology  in  Mr.  Smith's  chapter  on  the  lla 
language ;  but  it  is  too  technical  for  present  discussion.  This  author  has  writtei* 
a  handbook  of  the  language,  and  was  the  chief  translator  of  the  New  Testament 
into  lla.  He  characterizes  the  languages  as  one  "of  extraordinary  richness  and 
flexibility,  a  fine  instrument.  One  is  surprised  that  the  Ba-Ila  should  have  such 
a  fine  instrument ;  it  has  potentialities  far  beyond  their  need  of  expression  hither- 
to." 

Such  an  ethnographic  report,  when  done  so  scientifically  and  with  so  great  a 
wealth  of  detail  in  all  directions  as  is  this  one,  has  a  particular  interest  and  even  a 
potential  value  for  the  psychiatrist  and  the  "psychopathologist"  in  that  it  demon- 
strates anew  the  unity  of  mind,  the  practical  identity  everywhere  of  human  mind 
especially.  This  is  worth  while  and  not  so  much  because  it  orients  and  explains 
the  mental  and  physical  processes  of  cannibals  and  of  head-hunters,  but  more 
because  it  reveals  in  a  new  way  the  wonderful  pretense-system,  the  highly  artis- 
tic and  scientific  camouflage-scheme  of  our  "highest"  civilization  and  culture. 
For,  as  James  Thomson  says, 

" a  cold  rage  seizes  one  at  whiles 


To  show  the  bitter  old  and  wrinkled  truth 
Stripped  naked  of  all  vesture  that  beguiles, 

False  dreams,  false  hopes,  false  masks  and  modes  of  youth ; 
Because  it  gives  some  sense  of  power  and  passion 
In  helpless  impotence  to  try  to  fashion 

Our  woe  in  living  words  how  e'er  uncouth," 

— "woe"  from  the  viewpoint  of  them  who  trusts  so  implicitly  to  the  supposed 
apotheosis  of  "cultured"  mankind.  It  is  the  very  heart  of  Our  Great  Adven- 
ture finally  to  "attain,"  so  demonstrating  that  civilization  really  has  furthered  the 
progress  of  creative  evolution. 

Captain  Andrew  Dale,  one  of  the  authors  of  this  work,  died  of  blackwater 
fever  at  Mumbwa,  Northern  Rhodesia,  on  Mayday,  1919.  "He  did  not  live  tc> 
see  a  line  of  our  book  in  type.  It  was  as  a  crippled  and  broken  man,  without  a 
regret,  that,  after  heroic  suffering,  he  returned  to  Africa  and  reentered  the  Brit- 
ish South  Africa  Company's  service  in  the  hope  of  setting  free  a  younger  and  more 
active  man  for  military  duty.  *  *  *  Happy  Britain  to  have  such  sons  as 
he  to  represent  her  among  the  backward  races!    E.  W.  S." 
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This  treatise  is  the  result  of  thirteen  years  of  deliberate,  careful  stud)  on  the 
part  of  two  scientific  men  already  familiar  with  African  humanity. 

The  present  review  humbly  urges  that  comprehensive  and  detailed  discus- 
sions, such  as  this  interesting  work  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dale,  of  a  foreign,  dis- 
tinct and  unified  mode  of  life  and  of  thought,  have  far  more  to  ofifer  to  modern 
science,  especially  psychology,  normal  and  abnormal,  than  the  little  use  so  far 
made  of  them  would  imply.  As  we  admit  more  and  more  the  universal  qualita- 
tive identity  of  mind,  this  usefulness  of  ethnographic  data  will  surely  appear,  and 
be  acted  on.  The  keen  constructive  imagination  will  see  in  the  present  treatise, 
for  example,  an  important  base-line,  or  "control"  from  which  conceptualization 
and,  though  (far  removed  from  this)  the  elementary  human  attitude  toward 
sexuality  might  be  studied,  perhaps  with  unexpected  success ;  item,  dietetics ; 
item,  perhaps,  suggestive  therapeutics;  item,  the  base-relationship  between  hu- 
manity and  its  physiographic  environment.     Even  psychology  gets  into  ruts. 

George  V.  N.  Dearborn. 

Methods  and  Results  of  Treating  School  Children.  By  Evelyn 
Dewey,  Emily  Child  and  Beardsley  Ruml.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  68 1,  Fifth 
Ave.,  1920. 

THIS  BOOK  ranks  as  a  welcome  addition  to  the  armamentarium  of  lay 
examiners  relying  on  tests  of  intelligence  in  the  determination  of  intel 
lectual  status  of  school  children.  Effort  has  been  skilfully  and  consist 
•ently  applied  to  determine  the  relative  values  of  the  tests  selected,  and  to  delin- 
eate the  methods  of  application,  the  method  of  scoring  and  the  mathematical  treat- 
ment of  scores.  The  limitations  of  certain  tests  are  pointed  out  and  the  fact 
that  not  all  reactions  are  susceptible  of  numerical  scoring  is  made  plain.  The 
results  indicated  in  the  title  allude  to  conclusions  drawn  from  the  use  and  treat- 
ment of  the  tests  selected  and  to  tabulated  classifications  of  the  group ;  but  not  to 
an  expression  of  individual  standing.  No  illustrative  individual  scores  are  given. 
These  were  reserved  with  correlations  of  such  to  school  procedure  for  another 
audience,  together  with   recommendations  of  adaptations  and  modifications. 

Since  the  field  of  this  pioneer  study  emphasizes  the  canvassing  of  methods  of 
mental  examination  of  groups  of  school  children  by  the  application  of  selected 
intelligence  tests  with  reference  to  usefulness  to  other  examiners  and  negative 
conclusions  as  well  as  the  positive  are  of  value;  subsequent  testers  may  elect 
whether  to  ignore  the  observation  of  physical  stigmata  and  peculiarities  altogether 
or  »eek  a  method  of  correlating  appropriate  data  therefrom  with  that  pertain- 
ing more  directly  to  intellectuality.  Our  authors  have  made  clear  the  difHculty 
of  realizing  the  latter  desideratum  by  their  careful  exclusions  in  the  selection  of 
te«t«  and  formulae.  They  have  ventured  outside  the  field  of  intelligence  testing 
only  in  the  direction  of  observing  physical  factors. 

Attempts  to  evaluate  so  complex  a  mechanism  as  mentality  or  even  the 
drcunucribed   field  of  intellectuality  by  any  series  of  numerically  scored   tests 
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must  always  encounter  limitations.  Independently  tested  intelligence  functions 
are  actually  more  or  less  interdependent  or  blended  in  action.  There  is  possibly 
a  wider  range  of  mental  reactions  to  be  tested  and  scored. 

By  those  whose  problem  it  is  to  evaluate  personality,  physical  and  mental,  stig- 
mata and  symptoms  of  disease  as  well  as  characterial  dispositions  and  deviations 
must  also  be  observed.  This  opens  a  very  wide  and  fascinating  field  in  which 
appropriate  tests  still  remain  to  be  devised — if,  indeed,  the  standardized  testing 
route  be  the  avenue  of  approach.  The  contribution  made  is  a  distinct  and  val- 
uable addition  in  its  own  field  of  intelligence  testing  and  is  a  clarifying  step 
to  the  delimitation  of  the  problems  of  the  intelligence  tester  on  the  one  hand  from 
those  of  the  personality  evaluator  on  the  other. 

G.  G.  Fernald. 

Mental  Self-Help.  By  Edwin  L.  Ash,  M.  D.,  B.  S.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  Au- 
thor of  "The  Problem  of  Nervous  Breakdown."  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1920.     Pp.  v,  119. 

This  little  book  suggests  for  once  the  "Christian  Science"  of  a  scientific  Lon- 
don medical  man, far  enough  away  to  get  only  the  best  part  of  this  much- 
litigated  system. 

Those  who  wish  their  sustaining  and  stimulating  soul-nourishment  in  this 
predigested  form,  will  find  the  volume  at  least  as  useful  as  another,  for,  as  the 
cover-advertisement  says, 

"The  object  of  this  little  book  is  to  summarize  in  a  practical  way  reasonable 
methods  of  obtaining  self-help  through  the  exercise  of  our  own  mental  powers. 
No  encouragement  is  given  to  the  claims  of  self-help  systems  that  run  counter  to 
common  sense  and  daily  experience.  Throughout  it  is  shown  how  the  right  place 
of  methods  of  mental  and  spiritual  self-help  is  by  the  side  of  routine  medical  or 
surgical  measures,  and  that  under  no  circumstances  should  they  be  used  in  oppo- 
sition to  or  in  place  of  the  latter." 

As  the  present  reviewer  has  long  insisted  to  his  students,  "Christian  Science" 
made  scientific  would  be  the  strongest  therapeutic  system  that  mental  prophylaxis 
and  treatment  have  ever  had.  The  road  to  that  high  vantage-point  sometime  or 
other  will  be  worked  through.  The  present  author,  Doctor  Ash,  has  set  out;  will 
the  simple-minded  followers  of  the  late  Mrs.  Glover-Patterson-Eddy  let  him  go 
alone  ? 

His  chapters  deal  with  "self-help  in  sickness";  the  "foundations  of  health"; 
"mind  and  health";  self-control:  and  how  we  waste  our  energies  through  lack  of 
it";  "self-suggestion  in  theory";  "self-suggestion  in  practice",  and  with  "right  and 
wrong  thinking."  Then  come  some  forty-four  notes  that  pretend  to  be  "conclu- 
sions"; and  finally  "Some  Exercises  to  Improve  Attentive  Control  (Concentra- 
tion)," which  imply  that  the  author  does  not  tend  to  overestimate  the  mental 
grade  of  his  expected  readers — "expire  steadily  through  the  nostrils,  mentally 
counting  eight — ,"  etc.,  etc.,  till  one  almost  sees  just  the  type  of  women  and  of 
men  who  will  do  it. 

George  V.  N.  De.arborn. 
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Rational  Sex  Ethics:  Further  Investigations.  A  more  Intensive 
Study  of  Sex  Histories,  Case  Histories,  and  Dreams,  with  Therapeutic  Sugges- 
tions, and  Philosophical  Deductions.  By  W.  F.  Robie,  M,  D.,  M.  R.  C,  Super- 
intendent Pine  Terrace,  Baldwinville,  Mass.  Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger,  1919. 
Pp-  330. 

THIS  VOLUME  completes  the  systematic  discussion  of  Doctor  Robie's 
brave  ideas  toward  public  education  in  sexual  hygiene.  The  present  re- 
viewer believes  that  he  is  right  in  urging  the  expediency  of  allowing  the 
average  mind  to  keep  about  its  work  by  the  reasonable  relief  of  the  stress  of  in- 
stinctive sexual  desire.  The  master  of  biological  philosophy,  Herbert  Spencer,  puts 
it  as  well  and  certainly  as  unbiasedly  as  any  one  could :  "That  the  physiological 
effects  of  a  completely  celibate  life  on  either  sex  are  to  some  extent  injurious,  seems 
an  almost  necessary  implication  of  the  natural  condition,  but  whether  or  not  there 
be  disagreement  on  this  point,  there  can  be  none  respecting  the  effects  of  a  celibate 
life  as  mentally  injurious."  Since  Spencer  wrote  this,  endocrinologj'  has  explained 
the  matter  so  that  it  is  no  longer  scientifically  debatable  outside  of  propaganda. 

A  previous  reviewer  has  stated  a  fair  impression  of  the  work  in  the  follow- 
ing acceptable  terms: 

"In  the  present  flood  of  literature  on  sex  topics,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  an 
author  who  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  practitioner  and  who  has 
endeavored  to  secure  his  material  from  normal  persons  rather  than  from  the  ab- 
normal, the  eccentric  or  the  criminal  classes.  Dr.  Robie  seeks  to  discuss  some  of 
the  perplexing  problems  of  sex  relations  in  a  common  sense  way  without  obscur- 
ing his  meaning  by  the  complex  terminology  and  fantastic  theories  of  many  writers 
in  this  field.  He  is  even  able  to  discuss  psychanalysis  dispassionately  and,  with- 
out going  to  the  extremes  of  the  Freudian  enthusiasts,  to  recognize  the  value  of 
many  of  Freud's  theories.  The  numerous  case  histories  given  are  well  selected 
as  illustrations,  and  in  many  cases  will  be  recognized  as  analogous  to  those  en- 
countered by  most  practicing  physicians." 

There  are  chapters  on  phychanalysis  and  society;  the  case  of  N — ;  a  case 
of  hysteria;  introduction  to  sex  and  case  histories;  case  histories;  sex  histories; 
birth  control;  mistakes  of  a  physician;  incidental  observations;  and  an  incipient 
philosophy.    Seven  topics  arc  discussed  in  the  sixty-two  page  appendix. 

Complex  and  difficult,  and  sometimes  seemingly  inconsistent,  is  the  path  to 
"right-living"  among  human  beings,  and  necessarily  is  it  so  because  of  the  fifty 
million  years  of  hereditary  unrestraint  in  the  brutes  which  the  half  million  years  of 
humanity  (restraint)  has  as  yet  not  been  able  to  countervail.  But  this  is  The 
Great  Adventure!  Georgi-  V.  N.  Dearborn. 

Sanity  in  Sex.  By  William  J.  Fielding.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  1920.    Pp.  xvii,  333. 

The  term  "fig-leaf  morality,"  and  its  capital  cxpos^,  arc  the  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  this  volume— one  of  the  yards-long  "shelf"  of  books  on  which  more  or 
lets  the  public  i»  waxing  wise   (in  sex-hygicnc)    and  the  publishers — fat,  yes, 
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obese!  It  is  not,  however,  a  volume  dealing  solely  with  the  personal  and  conjugal 
problems  of  sex;  its  value  lies  mostly  in  its  interesting  statement  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  great  problem  in  society,  e.  g.,  the  Government's  campaign  in  sex- 
education;  sex-hygiene  in  industry  and  in  the  schools;  its  relation  to  prostitution; 
and  to  the  "movie"  screen,  as  well  as  to  the  pulpit.  It  is  well  explained  how  read- 
ily sexual  ignorance  becomes  sometimes  the  only  cause  of  marital  discord  and  of 
divorce.  Birth-control  is  wisely  discussed:  "It  must  be  admitted  that  birth-con- 
trol is  one  of  the  great  moral  and  ethical  forces  of  the  present  age."  The  author 
has  prejudices  of  his  own,  however — or  perhaps  he's  only  a  "socialist?" — for  on 
page  239  he  declares  that  the  moral  code  has  changed  so  much  that  today  "it  is 
possible  for  even  a  banker  [can  this  be  a  misprint  for  baker?]  to  be  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  community." 

There  the  inevitable  chapter  on  psychanalysis,  and  a  final  one  on  certain 
of  the  economic  bases  of  sex-hygiene.  There's  a  bully  little  seventeen-page  bibli- 
ography, and  an  excellent  index. 

This  book  is  a  very  useful  one,  then,  and  besides,  it  has  a  vision:  "we  have 
now,"  it  says,  "broken  away  from  the  miasmatic  quagmire  of  Prudery  and  Silence, 
and  are  at  last  on  the  highroad  approaching  sanity  in  sex."  Aesculapias  grant  that 
the  "highroad"  prove  not  to  be  a  long,  long  trail  awinding  through  an  unwhole- 
some desert  of  dogmatic  prejudice  seeking  only  its  own  selfish  good! 

George  V.  N.  Dearborn. 
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L'Annee  Psychologique 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  the  reappearance  of  L'Annee  Psychol- 
ogique,  edited  by  Henri  Pieron,  Director  of  the  Psycho-physiological  Laboratory 
of  the  Sorbonne.  The  publication  of  this  important  yearly  volume  was,  as  the 
editor  informs  the  public,  interrupted  by  the  War  from  1914  to  19 19.  The  pres- 
ent twenty-first  volume  of  522  pages  just  issued  (Masson  et  Cie,  publishers) 
covers  the  gap  of  this  period. 

According  to  the  announcement  of  the  editor  it  contains  reports  of  all  the 
important  work  done  during  these  six  years  and  published  in  the  allied  and 
neutral  countries.  The  field  covered  includes,  for  example,  the  researches  in 
applied  psychology  relating  to  the  selection  of  men  for  special  services,  and  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  determined  the  choice  of  military  aviators  in  almost  all 
the  armies  and  the  general  assignment  of  men  according  to  their  aptitudes  in  the 
American  army.  It  also  includes  published  researches  relating  to  the  evaluation 
of  mental  efficiency,  to  the  measurement  of  fatigue,  to  the  arrangement  of  woric, 
etc.  In  the  domain  of  pathological  psychology  the  results  of  the  immense  exper- 
ience gained  in  the  war  are  included  in  the  form  of  complete  and  critical  reports 
The  fields  of  animal  psychology',  of  physiological  and  psychological  processes 
involved  in  mental  activities,  and  various  other  subjects  are,  as  formerly,  cov- 
ered. In  short,  I'Annee  Psychologique  undertakes  to  embrace  in  its  abstracts 
and  critical  reviews  of  about  600  publications,  the  literature  of  the  whole  field 
of  psychology  and,  besides,  contains  original  articles  on  special  subjects. 

Among  the  names  of  those  contributing  original  articles  are  the  well  know  n 
ones  of  Mm.  Bourdon,  Foucault,  Rabaud,  etc. 

An  annual  volume  of  this  sort,  well  edited  as  it  is  by  M.  Henri  Pieron,  will 
prove  invaluable  to  all  those  engaged  in  original  work  or  interested  in  psychology 
and  allied  subjects,  whether  philosophy,  physiology,  or  medicine.  That  this  im- 
portant volume  should  now  make  its  reappearance  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  all 
those  engaged  in  psychological  work  and  we  extend  our  congratulations  to  the 
editor  for  his  part  in  its  publication. 

An   Ivstitute  op  Psvcholocy  m    im    University  of  Paris 

The  University  of  Paris  has  established  an  JnstUuie  of  PsychoUn/y  to  be 
administered  by  a  board  of  directors  composed  of  the  following  (ive  professors 
of  the  Institute:  H.  Delacroix,  G.  Dumas,  P.  Janet,  H.  Pieron,  Et.  R:il);iud  ; 
and  of  the  deans  of  the  Faculties  of  Letters  and  Sciences,  Professors  Hrunot  and 
Fr.  Houssay. 
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The  Institute  will  provide  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  general, 
physiological,  experimental,  pathological  and  comparative  psychology.  The  In- 
stitute of  Pedagogy,  which  was  founded  last  year  as  a  department  of  the  Faculty 
of  Letters,  will  become  the  Pedagogical  Section  of  the  Institute  of  Psychology. 
Similarly  two  other  sections  on  applied  psychology  will  be  formed. 

The  title  of  "Eleve  Diplome  de  I'lnstitute  de  Psychologic  de  I'Univer- 
site  de  Paris"  will  be  awarded  to  students  who  have  completed  the  required 
courses  of  instruction  and  pass  the  examination.  Diplomas  in  special  studies 
in  each  of  the  sections  on  applied  psychology  will  also  be  given. 

Students,  also,  will  be  enabled  to  carry  on  research  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Professors  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Institute  and  obtain  diplomas 
for  such  higher  studies  or  the  university  doctorates  in  letters  and  science. 

Applications  for  admission  will  be  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Information 
of  the  University  of  Paris  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Journal  of  Comparative  Psychology 

Commencing  with  the  January,  1921  number,  Psychobiology  and  The 
Journal  of  Animal  Behavior  will  be  merged  under  the  new  name  of  The  Jour- 
nal of  Comparative  psychology.  The  Journal  will  be  edited  by  Knight  Dunlap 
and  Robert  M.  Yerkes  jointly,  and  published  by  the  Williams  and  Willcins 
Company  in  Baltimore.  Studies  contributing  to  the  knowledge  of  mental 
function  and  behavior  in  any  organism  will  be  accepted  for  publication. 

The  Thomas  A.  Edison  Prize 

The  most  meritorious  research  on  THE  EFFECTS  OF  MUSIC  submitted 
to  the  American  Psychological  Association  before  June  i,  192 1,  will  be  awarded 
a  prize  of  $500. 

This  sum  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association  by  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  Inc.  It  is  the  wish  of  Mr.  Edison  and  his  associates  to  direct  attention 
toward  the  importance  of  research  in  the  psychology'  of  music.  They  point  out 
that  we  have  today  all  too  little  scientific  understanding  of  the  effects,  both  afifec- 
tive  and  volitional,  which  contrasted  sorts  of  musical  selections  produce  on  listen- 
ers of  differing  native  endowment  and  training,  under  varying  conditions  of 
mood,  season  and  physical  condition. 

Conditions  of  Competition 

Researches  brought  to  completion  during  the  present  academic  year  may  be 
submitted  in  competition  for  the  Thomas  A.  Edison  Prize.  Manuscripts  may  be 
sent  at  any  time  before  May  31,  192 1,  to  the  undersigned,  who  will  transmit 
them,  without  the  names  of  the  authors,  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  of 
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Award,  to  be  designated  by  the  American  Psychological  Association.     Manu- 
scripts should  be  submitted  in  form  for  publication. 

The  following  topics  are  suggested  as  suitable,  but  the  choice  of  subject  is  not 
limited  to  this  list.  The  Committee  will  welcome  any  research  bearing  directly 
on  the  nature  of  music  and  the  way  it  influences  people. 

Appropriate  Subjects 

Classification  of  Musical  Selections  according  to  their  Psychological  Effects. 

Individual  Differences  in  Musical  Sensitivity. 

Types  of  Listeners. 

Validity  of  Introspection  in  Studying  Affective  Responses  to  Music. 

Modification  of  Moods  by  Music. 

Effects  of  Familiarity  and  Reptition:  Emotional  Durability  of  Various 
Types  of  Selections. 

Effects  of  Contrasting  Types  of  Music  on  Muscular  Activity. 

Other  Objective  (Physiological)  Measurements  of  Effects  of  Musical  Stim- 
uli. 

An  Experimental  Study  of  Music  as  an  Aid  in  Synchronizing  Routine  Fac- 
tory Operations. 

For  the  Research  Department,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc. 
W.  V.  BINGHAM, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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ON  INSTINCTS^ 

BY  WILLIAM  MORTON  WHEELER 

PROFESSOR   OF    ECONOMIC    ENTOMOLOGY,    HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 

[Preliminary  Note : — Professor  Hocking,  who  discussed  the  instincts  before  I  be- 
came a  member  of  the  club,  has  very  generously  permitted  me  to  read  a  manuscript  of 
some  chapters  containing,  I  presume,  a  resume  of  his  discussion.  The  manuscript  did 
not  reach  me  till  my  own  paper  was  nearly  completed,  or  I  should  have  made  several 
changes,  mainly  in  the  direction  of  rounding  off  certain  asperities  and  mitigating  certain 
emphases.  We  have  both  been  viewing  the  same  large  and  complicated  subject,  but  as 
might  be  expected,  from  different  angles,  Professor  Hocking,  as  a  philosopher  and  psy- 
chologist mainly  from  the  human  side  and  more  introspectively  and  I,  as  a  zoologist, 
from  the  animal  side  and  more  concretely  and  objectively.  Professor  Hocking  is,  I  sup- 
pose, what  Jung  would  call  an  introvert,  whereas  I  am  an  extrovert.  His  picture  of  the 
instincts  has  classic  proportions  and  is  painted  with  delicate,  deft  brush-strokes  in 
subdued  colors,  whereas  mine  can  only  be  called  impressionistic,  or,  perhaps,  cubist. 
It  is  done  with  a  broom  dipped  in  whitewash,  tar  and  other  crude  pigfments  and  you 
will  probably  agree  that  it  looks  best  from  a  distance  of  at  least  a  mile.  I  have  limited 
my  treatment  mainly  to  a  brief  history  of  the  "Instinktbegriff,"  a  sketch  which  on 
reperusal,  impressed  me  as  being  very  inadequate,  and  a  consideration  of  the  methods 
of  studying  instincts,  which  is  too  dogmatic  and  combative.  After  I  had  reached  this 
estimate  of  my  paper,  too  little  time  was  left  in  which  to  eliminate  its  many  defects,  to 
say  nothing  of  writing  a  new  paper,  so  that  I  shall  have  to  read  what  I  have  written, 
even  if  it  wrecks  the  club.] 

THE  economic  entomologist  is  primarily  engaged  in  a  study 
of  the  relations  of  insects  to  one  another,  to  other  organisms 
and  especially  to  man.  All  such  relations,  in  so  far  as  they 
involve  the  human  race,  may  be  distinguished  as  either 
actually  or  potentially  beneficial  or  injurious,  and  are,  of  course,  due  to 
peculiarities  of  behavior.  And  since  behavior,  both  in  insects  and  in 
man   is    fundamentally   of  the   type   called   instinctive,    the   economic 

'Read  before  the  Royce  Club,  May  20,  1917. 

Copyright  1921  by  Richard  G.  Badger.    All  Rights  Reserved. 
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entomologist,  far  from  having  to  apologize  for  an  interest  in  the 
perennial  problem  of  instinct,  would  be  deserving  of  censure  if  he 
failed  to  keep  it  constantly  in  mind.  Moreover,  no  class  of  organ- 
isms offers  such  a  marvellous  field  for  the  study  of  instincts  as  the 
Insecta.  No  other  class,  with  the  possible  exception  of  birds,  shows 
anything  like  the  diversity  and  complexity  of  these  phenomena  and, 
owing  to  the  great  number  of  species,  genera  and  families  that  have 
survived  the  vicissitudes  of  geologic  time — a  number  far  in  excess  of 
that  of  all  other  organisms  on  the  planet — no  other  class  exhibits  such 
a  complete  representation  of  the  historical  or  phylogenetic  stages  of 
many  instincts. 

As  mere  phenomena  the  instincts  are  well  known  and  there  is 
practical  unanimity  among  authors  in  regard  to  their  peculiarities. 
Any  behavior  is  designated  as  instinctive  which  originates  in  an  im- 
pulse, but  the  nature  of  impulse  cannot  be  defined  further  than  to  say 
that  it  has  both  a  conativ^e  and  a  cognitive  aspect.  Those  who  lay 
greater  emphasis  on  the  conative  aspect  prefer  to  use  such  terms  as 
impulse,  "Trieb,"  horme,  life  urge,  elan  vital,  etc.,  whereas  those  who 
wish  to  suggest  the  cognitive  aspect  use  such  terms  as  craving,  appetite, 
desire,  interest,  libido,  etc.  The  impulse  is  evidently  the  center  or 
core  of  the  instinctive  activity,  which  is  peculiarly  fixed  and  mechan- 
ized, very  rigidly  dependent  on  inherited  structure  or  organization 
and  therefore  very  uniform,  or  variable  only  within  rather  narrow 
limits,  in  all  the  individuals  of  one  or  both  sexes  of  a  species.  Be- 
havior of  this  kind  has  the  attributes  of  compulsion  or  necessity  and 
is  at  the  same  time  highly  adaptive  or  purposive,  though  the  organism 
manifesting  it  is  unaware  of  any  purpose,  or  at  any  rate  is  usually 
aware  only  of  an  immediate  purpose,  even  when  the  behavior  is  ac- 
companied by  consciousness.  This  is  the  classic  description  of  instinct 
as  it  recurs,  with  unimportant  mollifications,  in  countless  works  on  the 
subject.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  description  is  essentially  that 
of  the  life  process  itself  and  that  we  are  unable,  except  by  resorting  to 
the  artificial  metho<l  of  conceptualization,  to  confine  instinct  within 
definite  descriptive  limits. 

When  we  endeavor  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  the  phenomena  callcii 
instinctive  we  enter,  as  Wundt  has  remarked,  a  veritable  museum  of 
opinions.  As  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  write  a  history  of  the 
*in»tinktbcgriff"  from  Prearistotclian  times  to  the  present,  you  will 
pardon  me  for  making  a  feeble  attempt  at  a  hasty  sketch  of  such  a 
history,  especially  as  my  point  of  view  differs  from  that  of  the  two 
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Neodarwinians,  Gross  and  Ziegler,  the  only  authors  who  seem  to  have 
discussed  the  matter.  We  can  recognize  in  early  Greek  thought  the 
common  undifferentiated  source  of  three  very  vital  currents  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  instinct,  which  have  flowed  down  to  our  own  time, 
sometimes  apparently  blending,  but  always  again  separating  and  now 
occupying  well-worn  channels  though  occasionally  exhibiting  a  ten- 
dency to  branch  and  form  new  streams.  These  three  currents  of 
opinion,  which  correspond  also  to  three  different  ways  of  looking  at 
the  problem  of  life  in  general,  I  shall  designate  as  the  theological  or 
teleological,  the  physiological  or  mechanistic  and  the  psychological  or 
anthropomorphic. 

The  Oriental  and  early  Greek  philosophers,  in  accordance  with 
their  naive  and  natural  attitude  towards  the  animate  world,  made  no 
sharp  distinctions  between  the  human  and  animal  soul.  There  was 
therefore  nothing  to  prevent  animals  from  becoming  the  temporary 
abodes  of  human  souls  as  assumed  in  the  Hindoo,  Pythagorean  and 
Plutarchian  belief  in  metempsychosis.  That  the  common  people  among 
the  ancients  held  similar  views  is  clearly  indicated  by  such  compendia 
of  folk-lore  as  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apule- 
jus.  Such  views  are,  indeed,  the  natural  product  of  a  people  in  the 
hunting  and  pastoral  stages  of  culture.  Moreover  no  one  will  deny 
that  ev^en  the  sexual  relations  of  men,  gods  and  animals  are  very  much 
mixed  in  ancient  folk-lore. 

The  more  specific  theological  view  of  instinct  seems  to  me  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  use  of  animals  for  purposes  of  augury  or  divina- 
tion, although  no  one,  to  my  knowledge,  has  advanced  this  opnion. 
Primitive  man  and  even  the  peasantry  of  highly  civilized  peoples  are 
always  deeply  impressed  by  the  fact  that  animals  adapt  their  be- 
havior to  the  meteorological  conditions  and  attribute  this  adaptation 
to  prevision  or  prescience.  What  is  more  natural,  therefore,  than  to 
believe  that  such  foresight  is  derived  directly  from  the  Deity  and 
that  it  can  be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  mankind?  The  belief  in 
the  divine  origin  of  instinct  is  expressed  in  many  ancient  writings  but 
nowhere  more  beautifully  than  in  Virgil's  lines  on  the  bees  in  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Georgics: 

"These  acts  and  powers  observing,  some  declare 
That  bees  have  portion  in  the  mind  of  God 
And  life  from  heaven  derive,  that  God  pervades 
All  lands,  the  oceans,  plains,  the  abyss  of  heaven, 
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And  that  from  him  flocks,  cattle,  princely  men, 

All  breeds  of  creatures  wild,  receive  at  birth 

Each  his  frail,  vital  breath;  that  whence  they  came 

All  turn  again,  dissolving."     (T.  C.  Williams'  translation). 

The  path  of  development  of  the  theological  view  of  instinct  can 
be  clearly  traced  through  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Stoics  and  the  Scholas- 
tics into  modern  theology.  In  Plato's  earlier  writings  metempsychosis 
still  has  a  place,  but  later,  in  his  emphasis  on  the  divine  nature  of  the 
Xoyitrrucri  or  reason  and  its  primacy  in  the  human  soul,  he  created  a  rift 
between  man  and  the  animals  which  was  destined  in  the  course  of  time 
to  widen  into  a  chasm.  Aristotle  gave  greater  precision  to  Plato's 
view  with  his  distinction  of  the  atiima  intellectualis  and  aniina  sensitiva, 
the  former  being  peculiar  to  man,  the  latter  common  to  man  and 
animals.  But  Aristotle  still  left  room  for  some  belief  in  a  gradual 
development  of  the  animal  into  the  human  soul.  The  Stoics  elaborated 
the  Aristotelian  conception  and  seem  to  have  been  among  the  first  to 
use  the  word  opfiij  for  what  the  Latins  called  instinctus  (from  inst'tn- 
guere,  to  incite).  The  Stoics  conceived  the  opfvq  to  have  been  im- 
planted in  animals  by  God  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  opinions  of  Cry- 
sippus  reviewed  by  Cicero  in  the  second  book  of  the  "De  Natura  Deo- 
rum,"  they  laid  great  stress  on  its  teleological  aspect  and  were  as  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  the  argument  from  design  as  any  parson  of  early  Vic- 
torian England.  The  Christian  theologians  failed  to  find  any  better  in- 
terpretation of  instinct  and  merely  gave  the  Stoic  and  Aristotelian 
views  a  formulation  which  in  their  opinion  settled  the  problem  of  the 
animal  soul  for  all  time.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas converted  the  distinction  between  the  human  and  animal  soul  into 
an  impassible  gulf  by  his  contention  that  when  God  created  the  world 
he  implanted  instinct  in  the  animals  aticl  the  free  intelligence  of  the  an- 
gels in  man.  As  the  angelic  doctor  and  his  successors  could  not  deny  to 
animals  memory  and  the  ability  to  profit  by  their  individual  experience, 
these  endowments  were  added  to  instinct  and  intelligence  was  treated 
as  synonymous  with  ratiocination.  AH  traces  of  the  genetic  germ  in 
Aristotle's  conception  had  evaporated  and  the  teleological  aspect  of 
instinct  was  conceptualized  and  exploited  with  all  the  astuteness  of 
which  schojasticsm  was  capable.  As  a  consequence,  the  animal  world 
was  treated  as  psychically  uniform  and  there  was  no  encouragement 
to  inquire  into  such  differences  of  behavior  as  separate  the  polyp  from 
the  elephant  or  the  earthworm  from  the  chimpanzee.     The  whole 
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scheme,  if  not  actually  devised  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  human 
soul  more  amenable  to  ecclesiastical  control,  has,  at  any  rate,  most 
effectually  accomplished  that  result.  Ever  since  the  days  of  St.  Thomas 
the  theological  view  of  instinct  and  intelligence  has  been  repeated  by 
Catholic  and  Protestant  divines  alike  with  a  monotonous  reiteration 
which  affords  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  limitations 
of  the  clerical  mind,  and  from  Cicero,  that  William  Jennings  Bryan 
of  antiquity,  down  to  Reimarus,  Paley  and  Kirby,  the  author  of  the 
Seventh  Bridgewater  treatise,  all  the  facts  accumulated  by  the  ob- 
servers of  animals  are  manipulated  according  to  the  same  old  formula 
and  converted  into  ecclesiastical  propaganda. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  of  late  there  has  been  a 
great  revival  of  Thomistic  teaching  in  the  Jesuit  schools  as  a  result  of 
one  of  the  encyclicals  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  That  this  revival  has  given 
the  decrepit  theological  theory  of  instinct  a  new  lease  of  life  is  ap- 
parent from  the  works  of  the  Rev.  Erich  Wasmann  S.  J.,  an  investiga- 
tor justly  admired  for  his  remarkable  studies  on  ants  and  termites  and 
their  guests  and  parasites.  One  of  his  works  on  the  interesting  beetle, 
Rhynchites  betulae,  the  "Trichterwickler"  of  German  entomologists, 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  theological  method  of  studying  instinct.  The 
Rhynchites  makes  two  transverse  incisions  in  a  birch-leaf  and  folds 
up  the  apical  portion  in  the  form  of  a  compact  case  for  its  eggs  and 
larvae.  The  line.s  of  incision  have  been  shown  to  be  mathematical 
curves  of  such  a  nature  as  to  represent  the  evolute  of  an  evolvend  and 
therefore  to  produce  the  leaf-area  precisely  suited  to  the  beetle's  pur- 
pose. 

Wasmann  concludes  that  the  Rhynchites  has  been  familiar  with 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  constructing  the  evolute  of  a  given 
evolvend  since  the  time  of  Adam,  although  Adam's  descendants  did 
not  succeed  in  finding  the  solution  till  1673,  when  Huyghens  applied 
the  differential  calculus  to  geometry.  W^asmann  closes  his  study  of  the 
behavior  of  the  beetle  with  the  remark  that  "the  vis  aestimativa  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  even  today  and  in  the  light  of  modern  research, 
the  best  explanation  of  instinct,"  and  with  a  little  hymn  in  which  the 
Rhynchites  is  exhorted  to  praise  his  Creator: 

"Kleiner  Trichterwickler,  preise 
Deines  Schopferarmes  Macht 
Preise  Seiner  Weishelt  Wege 
Die  Kein  Erdengeist  erdacht; 
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Preise  Seine  Vaterliebe 
Deren  Treue  ewig  wacht; 
Preise  sie  nach  alter  Weise 
In  der  glaubenslosen  Nacht." 

We  can  only  congratulate  the  Trichterwickler  on  the  effortless 
acquisition  of  his  mathematical  knowledge  and  suggest  that  he  repeat 
as  a  refrain  the  famous  stanza  from  the  witch's  song  in  Faust: 

"Die  hohe  Kraft  der  Wissenschaft 
Der  ganzen  Welt  verborgen, 
Und  wer  nicht  denkt,  dem  wird  sie  geschenkt, 
Er  hat  sie  ohne  Sorgen." 

And  after  commiserating  Huyghens  and  ourselves  on  not  having 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  Trichterwicklers,  let  us  return  to  our 
historical   sketch. 

I  may  include  the  metaphysicians  with  the  theologians  because 
they  have  handled  instinct  in  essentially  the  same  fashion.  When  they 
disengaged  themselves  from  the  influence  of  the  theologians  and  began 
to  create  their  Weltanschauungen  they  merely  made  instinct  a  manifes- 
tation of  their  own  peculiar  gods.  Thus  Schelling  attributed  instinct  to 
the  "ailwohnende  Vernunft,"  G.  F.  Schubert  to  the  "Frdpsyche," 
Schopenhauer  to  the  "Wille  als  Weltprinzip,"  von  Hartmann  to  the 
"Unconscious,"  Nietsche  to  the  "Wille  zur  Macht,"  Driesch  to  the 
"entelechy,"  Bergson  to  the  "elan  vital"  and  Newland  to  "telesthassia" 
and  "telepathy."  As  the  type  of  mind,  which  delights  in  such  construc- 
tions, is  like  the  clerical  mind,  if  we  may  judge  from  history,  an  ever 
recurring  sport  or  mutant  among  human  generations,  comparable  to 
DeVries'  Oenothera  lata  or  oblonga  among  the  evening  primroses  or 
albinos  among  rodents,  the  future  undoubtedly  has  in  store  for  us 
many  more  explanations  of  like  import. 

The  mechanistic  or  physiological  view  of  instinct  seems  to  be  as 
ancient  as  the  theological,  and  exhibits  a  similar  vitality.  It  is  the  ex- 
pression of  another  kind  of  sport,  or  mutant  of  which  the  earliest 
known  examples  are  Democritus,  Fpicurus  and  Fucretius.  These 
thinkers  have  always  suffered  harsh  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
theologians,  and  their  ilk  were  eitiur  gagged  or  exterminated  during 
the  middle  ages.  In  recent  times,  however,  they  ha\  e  more  than  made 
up  for  centuries  of  enforced  silence  by  becoming  so  vociferous  and 
dognMtic  that  nothing  else  can  be  heard  in  the  biological  camp.    When 
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they  turned  their  attention  to  the  instincts  they  ousted  the  concept  of 
teleology  and  attacked  the  workable  mechanical  manifestations  with 
zeal  and  truly  marvellous  success.  They  accepted  Decartes'  interpreta- 
tion of  animals  as  creaking  machines,  but  threw  his  Jesuitical  phi- 
losophy overboard  and  ended  by  becoming  shockingly  materialistic. 
They  began  to  write  the  term  instinct  with  a  small  letter  and  preferred 
its  plural  form.  More  recently  they  have  taken  to  writing  it  in  quota- 
tion marks  or  drop  it  altogether  and  resort  to  circumlocution  when 
they  discuss  animal  behavior.  They  regard  instinct  as  nothing  but  a 
compound  or  catenary  reflex  determined  by  inherited  structure  of  the 
nervous  system.  At  bottom  their  view  is  no  more  evolutionary  or 
genetic  than  that  of  the  theologians,  but  when  organic  evolution  was 
promulgated  in  Darwinian  guise  the  mechanists  embraced  it  with 
effusion  and  had  no  difliculty  in  showing,  at  least  to  their  own  satis- 
faction, how  the  instincts  must  have  developed  during  phylogeny. 
They  made  the  important  discovery  that  the  instincts  of  the  same 
species  often  vary  appreciably  and  concluded  that  this  variation  and 
that  of  the  associated  structures  was  indefinite.  Natural  selection  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  could  then  be  introduced  and  the  problem 
was  solved.  Of  course,  grave  difficulties  were  encountered  in  the 
genesis  of  intelligence  and  consciousness,  but  these  could  either  be 
ignored,  minimized,  slurred  over  or  produced  by  a  kind  of  presti- 
digitation from  conflicting  unconscious  instincts  or  reflexes.  The  argu- 
ment for  natural  selection  was  greatly  assisted  by  fishing  in  the  trou- 
bled waters  of  certain  extraordinary  entomological  and  botanical 
phenomena,  which  had  not  even  been  adequately  observed  and  de- 
scribed as  phenomena,  such  as  protective  resemblance  and  mimicry, 
the  sterility  of  worker  castes  among  the  social  insects,  the  relations  of 
floral  structures  to  insects,  the  supposedly  passive  adaptations  of 
plants,  such  as  those  of  wind-borne  seeds  and  brilliantly  colored  fruits, 
and  especially  the  instincts  which  are  manifested  only  once  and  with 
great  adaptive  perfection  during  the  life  of  the  individual  organism. 
I  shall  have  another  occasion  to  refer  to  these  instincts  for  which  I 
would  coin  the  term  hapaxoraeic  (from  uTro^,  once,  and  wpaios,  ripen- 
ing) .  The  mechanistic  or  physiological  view  of  instinct  may  be  said  to 
hav^e  reached  its  fullest  expression  in  the  works  of  Weismann,  E. 
Ray  Lankester,  Poulton,  Loeb,  Bethe  and  many  others  and  most  of 
our  speculative  biological  and  not  a  little  of  the  current  sociological 
and  economic  literature  is  now  saturated  with  the  assertions  of  these 
investigators  and  their  disciples. 
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The  psychological  or  anthropomorphic  view  of  instinct  is  prob- 
ably as  old  as  the  other  views  I  have  been  considering.  It  can  be 
traced  as  far  back  as  Heraclitus,  Pythagoras  and  Empedocles  but 
more  clearly  in  the  writings  of  Plutarch  and  the  Neoplatonist  Por- 
phyrius.  In  the  i8th  century  is  reappears  in  the  works  of  Montaigne, 
Condillac  and  Leroy,  It  is  essentially  a  recognition  of  the  funda- 
mental identity  of  the  animal  and  human  souls,  the  differences  between 
which  are  regarded  merely  as  differences  of  degree  of  development. 
This  implies  that  intelligence  is  not  exclusively  human  and  that  the 
animal  mind  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  human  psychology,  a 
procedure  which  is,  of  course,  open  to  the  charge  of  anthropomorph- 
ism. But  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  our  science  is  necessarily  anthropo- 
morphic and  that  man  himself  is  merely  a  highly  developed  animal  and 
therefore  could  not  if  he  would  interpret  other  animals  except  in  terms 
of  himself,  the  charge  can  only  mean  that  he  continually  runs  the  risk 
of  attributing  to  animals  a  greater  development  of  intelligence  than 
they  possess.  As  scientific  methods  of  observation  and  experiment 
are  quite  adequate  for  the  control  and  rectification  of  this  tendency, 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  anthropomorphism  as  such  a  very  terrible 
eighth  mortal  sin.  It  is  strange,  nevertheless,  that  only  one  modern 
biologist,  the  late  A.  D.  Darbishire,  has  had  the  courage  to  look  that 
approbrious  and  sonorous  epithet  squarely  in  the  eye.  He  says: 
"The  great  length  of  the  word,  and  its  constant  repetition,  may  in 
some  degree  account  for  its  impressive  effect  and  for  its  anaesthetic 
influence  on  the  critical  faculty.  But  be  this  as  it  may — and  I  intend 
it  as  no  more  than  a  tentative  suggestion — there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  word  anthropomorphism  affords  a  very  good  instance  of  the 
baneful  effect  which  a  word  may  have  on  the  course  of  thought.  In  its 
original  restricted  signification,  in  which  it  meant  the  endowing  of  God 
with  the  form  and  habits  of  man,  it  certainly  dcnotcil  a  grave  intel- 
lectual misdemeanor,  and  the  epithet  anthropomorphic,  which  very 
accurately  described  this  process,  was  rightly  regarded  as  a  stigma. 
But  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  at  the  "endowed"  end,  for  applying  the  word  anthropomorphic 
to  an  entirely  different  thing — the  granting  of  intelligence,  purpose, 
desij^  and  human  attributes  in  general  to  non-human  animals,  in 
order  to  stigmatise  a  concession  to  the  "lower  animals"  which  was 
repugnant  to  them — were  the  unconscious  perpetrators  of  a  successful 
fraud.  One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  convince  an  audience  of  the  un- 
truth of  an  idea  you  wish  to  disprove  is  to  apply  to  that  belief  a  word 
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which  has  already  been  brought  into  discredit  and  obloquy.  If  you 
can  persuade  the  audience  that  the  word  fits,  the  trick  is  done.  In  the 
case  of  the  word  anthropomorphism  the  audience  needed  no  per- 
suasion; they  hated  the  idea  that  an  animal  had  a  soul,  many  of  them 
hated  the  idea  that  they  themselves  had  a  soul;  they  liked  to  think  of 
the  organism  as  a  machine,  they  liked  their  mechanical  theory  of  evolu- 
tion and  they  liked  a  long  word.  The  belief  that  a  non-human  animal 
has  an  intelligence  at  all  comparable  to  their  own  was  branded  with 
the  word  anthropomorphic,  and  flung  into  the  ash-bin  of  exploded 
superstitions.  It  was  an  argument  which  effected  the  temporary  ex- 
pulsion of  this  belief;  it  was  abuse.  It  was  the  very  essence  of  abuse — 
which  is  calling  things  names." 

The  psychological  view  of  instinct  has  certain  great  advantages. 
It  is  naturally  genetic  and  favorable  to  the  interpretation  of  organisms 
as  historical  beings.  Instinct  and  intelligence  are  not  regarded  as 
separate  faculties  but  as  extreme  phases  of  one  psychical  process  which 
in  our  individual  experience  is  continually  lapsing  from  conscious  and 
intelligent  performance  to  the  mechanized  status  of  habit.  The  same 
process  is  supposed  to  have  gone  on  throughout  the  phylogenetic  his- 
tory of  the  organic  world  and  to  have  resulted  in  all  the  characteristic 
structures  and  behavior  of  existing  organisms.  In  other  words  in- 
stinct Is  essentially  inherited  habit.  Hence  individual  experience 
which  is  rejected  as  of  no  value  by  the  Neodarwinians  In  comparison 
with  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  accidental  germplasma  variations, 
must  affect,  at  least  in  some  measure,  the  constitution  of  succeeding 
generations.  Expressing  such  a  view  means  of  course  committing 
the  ninth  mortal  sin,  known  as  Lamarckism,  which  is  faith  In  the  in- 
heritance of  acquired  characters  and  In  the  opinion  that  the  function 
creates  the  organ.  I  can  only  remain  impenitent  and  state  my  con- 
viction that  structure  is  after  all  the  visible,  highly  mechanized  end- 
stage  of  function  and  that  our  inability  to  detect  the  inheritance  of  an 
acquired  character  Is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Its  visible  appear- 
ance Is  preceded  in  phylogeny  by  a  period  of  many  generations  during 
which  it  Is  inherited  only  as  a  function  associated  with  alterations  of 
structure  too  subtle  to  be  revealed  by  our  present  very  crude  methods  of 
observation  and  experiment.  Inheritance  of  alternative  characters  in 
definite  Mendelian  ratios  would  therefore  be  merely  the  method  of 
inheritance  of  the  stereotyped  end-products  of  a  long  evolution  and 
would  not  represent  the  actual  phylogenetic  method  of  the  develop- 
ment of  such  characters. 
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The  highly  adaptive  and  teleological  aspect  of  the  instincts  also 
becomes  clear  on  the  foregoing  suppositions,  since  the  completed  in- 
stinct is  merely  the  congealed  result,  so  to  speak,  of  more  fluid  or  un- 
stable activities  of  the  random,  trial  and  error,  or  perseverence  type 
initiated  and  guided  by  a  feeble  intelligence.  The  argument  used  by 
my  old  teacher,  Prof.  C.  O.  Whitman  and  repeated  by  Holmes,  that 
lapsed  intelligence  cannot  account  for  instinct,  because  the  phylogenetic 
sequence  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  instinct  in  the  lower,  followed  by 
intelligence  in  the  higher  forms,  seems  to  me  to  be  easily  answered, 
if  we  admit,  what  the  researches  of  Jennings  and  others  seem  to  com- 
pel us  to  admit,  that  even  the  lowest  organisms  have  a  glimmer  of  in- 
telligence and  that  all  organisms  have  a  truly  astonishing  ability  and 
tendency  to  form  habits.  If  this  is  true  a  very  feeble  intelligence  could 
conceivably  build  up  in  the  course  of  ages  a  considerable  and  compli- 
cated fabric  of  instincts  and  structures,  a  fabric  so  impressive  that  in 
all  plants  and  in  many  animals,  we  might  be  unable  to  detect  the  di- 
minutive intelligence  by  which  it  had  been  so  slowly  and  painfully 
initiated  and  elaborated. 

A  view  of  the  instincts  essentially  like  the  one  I  have  expounded, 
but  expressed  in  somewhat  different  and  possibly  more  intelligible  lan- 
guage, has  of  course  been  held  by  a  long  line  of  eminent  zoologists  and 
psychologists,  including  Lamarck,  Darwin,  Romanes,  Samuel  Butler, 
Cope,  Hyatt,  G.  H.  Lewis,  Bain,  Spencer,  Eimer,  Preyer,  Wilser, 
Wundt,  Ribot  and  G.  H.  Schneider.  Recently  PauUy,  France  and 
Camillo  Schneider  have  given  this  view  a  more  neovitalistic  formula- 
tion, while  others,  like  Rignano,  Geo.  Darwin,  Semon,  James  Ward, 
Pieron,  Brun  and  Hartog  have  followed  Hering  and  Samuel  Butler  in 
developing  a  mnemic  school,  the  main  contention  of  which  is  accepted 
by  Haldane  and  expressed  in  the  following  luminous  sentence:  "In  a 
living  organism  the  past  lives  on  in  the  present,  and  the  stored  ailapta- 
tions  of  the  race  live  on  from  generation  to  generation,  waking  up  into 
response  when  the  appropriate  stimulus  comes,  just  as  conscious  mem- 
ory is  awakened."     (Organism  and  Environment,  p.  98). 

What  I  wish  to  say  concerning  the  methods  of  investigating  in- 
stincts may  be  treated  under  three  heads,  the  experimental,  the  his- 
torical and  the  psychopathic.  The  theologians,  metaphysicians  and  so- 
ciologists have,  of  course,  developed  no  peculiar  methods  of  investigat- 
in(^  biolof^ical  phenomena.  They  take  over,  tnanipulatc  and  interpret  the 
output  of  investigation  and,  to  judge  from  the  result,  some  of  them 
ought  to  be  forbidden  by  law  to  indulge  in  such  practices.  The  experi- 
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mental  method,  so  universally  applicable  and  successful  in  physics  and 
chemistry  is  certainly  of  much  more  limited  service  in  the  departments 
of  biology  that  deal  with  the  living  organism.  As  would  be  expected 
the  method  is  most  successful  when  applied  to  those  phenomena  which 
are  most  thoroughly  mechanized  and  tend  to  repeat  themselves,  i.  e. 
to  the  specialized  and  relatively  stable  end-stages  of  the  life  process. 
This  is  well  seen  in  genetics  where  very  simple  experimental  methods 
consisting  of  nothing  but  breeding  plants  and  animals  and  sorting  their 
offspring  according  to  observable  characters,  have  revealed  the  very 
startling  uniformities  of  Mendelian  inheritance.  In  the  study  of 
animal  behavior  important  results  have  been  achieved  by  experimenta- 
tion in  detecting  the  limits  of  the  variations  of  instincts,  in  disposing 
forever  of  the  notion  of  their  infallibility  and  in  elucidating  the  rela- 
tions between  stimuli  and  responses.  The  serious  limitations  of  the 
method  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  living  plant  or  animal  is  not  a  mere 
mechanical  system  but  a  creative  organism,  a  being  that  cannot  be 
isolated  from  its  environment  like  a  material  system  and  one  which 
has  the  ability  to  epitomize  its  whole  past  in  its  structure  and  behavior. 
It  will  always  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  supplement  experimentation 
with  the  historical  method.  As  this  method,  which  has  been  so  suc- 
cessfully employed  by  archaeologists  and  paleontologists,  has  of  late 
fallen  into  undeserved  disuse  and  even  disrepute  among  laboratory 
biologists,  I  wish  to  show  how  it  can  be  applied  in  the  interpretation 
of  behavior  by  a  somewhat  detailed  consideration  of  three  typical  and 
to  the  superficial  observer  very  simple  insect  instincts,  the  spraying  in- 
stinct of  Formica  rufa,  the  balloon-making  instinct  of  the  Empidid 
flies  and  the  spinning  instinct  of  the  caterpillars  of  moths  and  butter- 
flies. 

When  the  mound  of  any  one  of  the  numerous  North  American 
or  Eurasian  varieties  of  Formica  rufa  is  disturbed,  the  workers  at 
once  rush  to  the  most  exposed  surfaces  of  the  nest,  face  the  intruder, 
rise  on  their  hind  and  middle  legs,  direct  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  for- 
ward and  shower  him  with  a  spray  of  formic  acid  so  fine  as  to  be 
invisible  except  in  a  favorable  light.  These  ants  have,  therefore,  long 
borne  the  old  Shakesperian  name  of  pismire,  from  the  colloquial, 
onomatopoeic  piss  and  mire,  which  is  still  the  Dutch  name  for  ant 
and  has  the  same  root  as  the  Greek  myrmex,  the  Latin  formica,  the 
Icelandic  maurr,  the  Persian  mir,  etc.  The  Century  and  Webster's 
dictionaries  are,  of  course,  propagating  an  error  when  they  state  that 
the  first  syllable  of  the  word  pismire  refers  to  "the  strong  urinous 
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smell  of  an  ant-hill."  By  bringing  a  bright  metallic  surface,  such  as 
the  blade  of  a  new  pocket-knife,  near  the  spraying  ants  it  is  found  that 
they  can  project  the  acid  several  inches  to  a  foot,  as  the  surface  instant- 
ly tarnishes  or  corrodes  at  such  distances.  The  behavior  of  the  ant  has 
nothing  to  do  with  micturition,  but  is  merely  the  discharging  of  a 
pungent,  liquid  and  volatile  glandular  secretion.  Anyone  who  brings 
his  eyes  too  near  a  nest  when  the  ants  are  working  their  apparatus 
under  high  pressure  and  the  nest  is  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  acid  fumes, 
will  have  no  doubts  about  its  value  as  a  means  of  defence  against  the 
bears,  skunks,  rats,  mice  and  birds  which  often  dig  in  the  ant  hills  to 
get  the  larvsE  and  pupa?  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  But  the  formic 
acid  can  also  be  used  offensively  and  at  very  close  range,  as  we  see 
when  we  dump  a  lot  of  ants  of  an  alien  species  on  the  nest.  Then 
each  rufa  worker  seizes  an  enemy  with  its  mandibles,  turns  the  tip  of 
its  abdomen  forward  to  the  wound  made  by  these  appendages  and 
thoroughly  drenches  it  with  the  acid.  The  secretion  thus  entering  the 
blood  of  the  victim  causes  instant  paralysis  or  even  death.  When  a 
rufa  worker  performs  this  operation  on  the  human  body  the  sensa- 
tion is  that  of  a  sting  though  it  is  not,  as  commonly  supposed,  pro- 
duced by  a  sting.  Shakespeare  falls  into  this  error  when  he  makes 
Hotspur  say  in  Henry  IV  ( 1.3,  240)  : 

"Why,  look  you,  I  am  whipp'd  and  scourg'd  with  rods, 
Nettled  and  stung  by  pismires." 

When  we  examine  the  spraying  outfit  under  the  miscoscope  we  find 
it  to  consist  of  a  voluminous,  muscular  sac  or  reservoir  into  which 
opens  a  tubular  gland,  several  centimeters  in  length,  but  so  slender 
and  so  densely  coiled  that  it  makes  a  small  cushion  applied  to  the  inner 
dorsal  wall  of  the  sac.  The  latter  opens  at  the  tip  of  the  abdomen 
with  a  very  small  circular  orifice  on  a  papilla  fringed  with  a  circlet  of 
ciliary  hairs.  The  organ  is  merely  an  atomizer  in  wiiich  the  rubber 
bulb  is  represented  by  the  muscular  sac. 

We  now  know  the  machine  and  how  it  works  and  my  friend  Dr. 
Loeb  would  undoubtedly  ask  me:  "What  more  do  you  want?"  I 
would  reply  that  I  am  one  of  those  absurdly  inquisitive  people  who 
might  like  to  know  how  the  pismire  came  into  possession  of  its  ato- 
mizer, whether  it  was  a  present,  purchased,  stolen  or  made  by  the 
pismire  itself.  As  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  the 
pitmiret  have  pasted  in  procession  before  the  throne  of  the  Ahnighty 
and  have  been  handed  their  atomizers  like  so  many  diplomas,  ami  as 
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I  have  never  heard  of  ants  breaking  Into  drugstores  for  the  purpose  of 
stealing  atomizers  or  buying  them  over  the  counter  and  as  I  have 
actually  seen  stained  sections  showing  various  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  apparatus,  I  feel  sure  that  each  pismire  must 
make  its  own  atomizer,  and  my  respect  for  the  insect  is  greatly  in- 
creased. But  when  I  see  how  very  quickly  and  deftly  it  makes  the 
apparatus  I  suspect  that  after  all  it  is  so  skillful  merely  because  its 
living  substance  is  really  continuous  in  time  with  that  of  untold  genera- 
tions of  pismires  that  have  been  in  the  atomizer  business  for  millions  of 
years.  Of  course,  the  only  way  I  can  satisfy  my  morbid  curiosity  in 
regard  to  the  way  this  business  was  carried  on  in  former  ages  is  to  pose 
as  a  benevolent  old  archeologist  and  to  ask  all  the  pismires'  sisters  and 
cousins  and  aunts  and  all  the  remoter  relations  of  the  family  For- 
micida?  to  show  me  their  atomizers  or  any  similar  heirlooms  in  their 
possession.  A  number  have  complied  with  my  request  and,  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  this  is  what  I  find : 

Some  of  the  most  ancient  and  primitive  insects,  like  their  an- 
cestors, the  centipedes,  had  at  the  hind  end  of  the  body  more  legs 
than  were  needed  for  purely  locomotor  purposes.  They  therefore 
used  them  as  implements  for  making  holes  in  the  soft  soil  and  took  to 
laying  their  eggs  in  these  holes.  A  more  efficient  implement  was  later 
perfected  by  bringing  two  or  three  pairs  of  the  slender  legs  together 
to  form  a  tube  through  the  lumen  of  which  the  eggs  could  be  passed 
into  the  soil  by  an  up  and  down  movement  of  the  appendages  on  each 
other.  The  friction  of  these  hard  parts  was  then  overcome  by  the 
use  of  a  lubricating  solution  derived  from  one  or  more  cutaneous 
glands  that  originally  opened  on  the  surface  of  the  body  at  the  bases 
of  the  appendages.  Thus  what  is  called  an  ovipositor  with  its  lubricat- 
ing gland  was  developed  much  as  you  see  it  in  any  female  cricket  you 
may  chance  to  meet  on  a  country  roadside  in  October.  In  other  in- 
sects, like  the  gall-flies  and  ichneumons,  the  ovipositor  became  shorter, 
stiffer  and  more  pointed  at  the  tip,  so  that  the  eggs  could  be  inserted 
in  the  hard  woody  tissues  of  plants  and  through  the  tough  integuments 
of  other  insects.  After  acquiring  this  kind  of  an  ovipositor  the  insect 
found  that  it  could  be  used  also  as  a  weapon  and  after  the  lubricating 
liquid  had  become  poisonous  it  became  a  formidable  sting.  When  this 
stage  was  reached  two  paths  of  development  were  opened  up,  one  of 
which  is  seen  in  the  solitary  wasps,  the  other  in  the  social  wasps,  social 
bees  and  lower  ants.  In  both  groups  the  function  of  oviposition  be- 
came dissociated  from  that  of  the  sting,  as  the  solitary  wasps  found  it 
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advantageous  to  sting  their  prey  and  thus  kill  or  paralyze  it  and  then 
simply  to  lay  their  eggs  on  its  surface,  so  that  the  hatching  larvae  could 
become  external  feeders,  while  the  social  wasps,  social  bees  and  lower 
ants  no  longer  needed  an  ovipositor  because  they  had  come  to  live  in 
populous  colonies  and  could  easily  defend  their  progeny  with  their 
stings.  But  the  sting  in  the  lower  ants  had  still  the  disadvantage  that 
it  could  be  used  only  at  close  range  and  therefore  often  imperiled  the 
life  of  its  possessor.  This  disadvantage  was  overcome  by  greatly  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  poison  gland,  the  abundance  of  its  secretion  and 
the  contractility  of  its  reservoir,  so  that  the  poison  could  be  thrown  to 
a  distance  in  the  form  of  a  spray.  At  the  same  time  for  hand  to  hand 
encounters  the  mandibles  could  be  used  with  telling  effect  and  supple- 
mented by  the  poison  gland.  That  this  has  been  the  evolution  of  the 
pismire's  atomizer  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  a  very  minute  and  now 
functionless  sting  just  within  the  anal  orifice.  Thus  the  insects  have 
passed  through  various  stages  in  the  development  of  offensive  and 
defensive  organs  just  as  man  has  passed  from  the  stage,  indicated  by 
the  Latin  commimis^  when  he  used  his  nails,  teeth,  fists  and  the  sword 
to  the  eniinus  stage,  beginning  among  primitive  savages  with  the  hurl- 
ing of  stones  and  javelins  and  ending  in  modern  ballistics  with  the  great 
guns  which  were  recently  booming  on  the  war  fronts.  Incidentally  it 
may  be  noted  that  these  stages  are  repeated  with  appropriate  coe- 
nogenetic  modifications  in  the  ontogeny  of  the  individual  man.  As  a 
child  he  bites  and  scratches,  as  a  boy  he  throws  stones,  or  uses  a  sling 
or  a  shot-gun,  and  as  an  adult  he  sprays  his  real  or  fancied  opponents 
and  even  his  friends  with  showers  of  words,  as  I  am  doing  this  even- 
ing. 

Although  I  have  had  to  be  very  brief  in  my  account  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  atomizer  of  Formica  rufa,  I  believe  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  how  limited  would  be  our  knowledge  if  we  confined  our  at- 
tention to  observations  and  experiments  on  this  ant  and  how  super- 
ficial is  the  viewpoint  of  the  natural  selectionist  who  would  dispose  of 
such  a  case  by  croaking  the  old  formula:  "If  such  a  structure  as  the 
atomizer  had  not  appeared  as  a  chance  variation  ami  been  selected, 
the  pismires  would  have  gone  to  the  wall  in  the  struggle  for  existence." 
The  case  of  the  pismire  is  typical  of  many  others  in  that  it  shows  very 
clearly  how  the  function  guides  and  modifies  and  builds  up  the  organ 
according  to  the  principle  of  I-unktionswcchscl,  first  ciucidatcil  by  An- 
ton Dohrn.  The  function  is  continually  changing,  shifting  and  dich- 
otomizing in  obedience  to  the  needs  and  experience  of  the  organism 
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and  the  organ  merely  reflects  these  changes  in  the  development  of  its 
various  parts.  The  atomizer  of  the  pismire  now  subserves  the  func- 
tion of  creating  around  the  nest  a  barrage  of  formic  acid  fumes,  com- 
parable to  the  poison  gas  and  liquid  fire  of  the  Ge.rman  army,  but  it 
may  truly  be  said  also  to  epitomize  the  multimillenial  history  of  such 
very  diverse  instruments  as  ambulatory  limbs,  an  egg-laying  machine 
and  a  poisonous  stiletto. 

My  second  case  is  that  of  a  peculiar  fly,  Hilara  sartor,  the  male 
of  which  was  long  ago  observed  to  fly  about  carrying  in  its  claws  a 
peculiar  plaque  of  frothy  white  substance  which  it  presented  to  the 
female  and  which  was  held  by  the  latter  during  copulation.  For  some 
years  this  extraordinary  performance  furnished  material  for  a  rather 
acrimonious  discussion  among  German  and  Austrian  entomologists. 
In  1899  Aldrich  and  Turley  observed  another  fly,  since  appropriately 
called  Emp'is  aerobatica,  of  the  same  natural  family,  the  Empididae, 
in  the  mountains  of  Idaho.  The  male  of  this  species  was  seen  to  pre- 
sent the  female  with  a  beautiful  frothy  balloon,  or  diminutive  Zep- 
pelin, and  closer  observation  showed  that  the  gift  bore  at  one  end  a 
minute  dead  fly  of  a  different  species.  This  behavior  was  if  anything 
even  more  inexplicable  than  that  of  Hilara  sartor,  and  speculation, 
powerless  to  suggest  its  meaning,  rested  till  Howlett  and  Hamm  began 
to  study  the  habits  of  various  Empididze  in  England.  They  found  an 
extraordinary  diversity  in  the  behavior  of  these  flies  representing  the 
following  series  of  stages  in  the  development  of  the  instinct  of  Hilara 
sartor. 

The  first  stage  is  seen  in  the  ancestors  of  the  Empididae,  the  in- 
trepid robber  flies  of  the  family  Asilida?,  both  sexes  of  which  capture 
and  devour  insect  prey  before  mating,  because  like  some  other  adult 
insects,  they  need  food  in  order  to  develop  their  eggs  and  sperm. 

The  second  stage  is  seen  in  various  species  of  Empis.  According 
to  Howlett  the  females  of  E.  borealis  dance  up  and  down  in  the  air  in 
swarms  till  the  males  put  in  an  appearance  one  by  one,  each  bearing 
in  his  claws  a  recently  killed  fly  of  another  species  and  hand  it  over 
to  the  female.  The  flies  then  settle  on  the  vegetation  in  couples  and 
copulation  takes  place  while  the  females  are  diligently  sucking  the 
juices  out  of  their  wedding  presents.  These  observations  were  later 
confirmed  by  Hamm,  the  assistant  of  Prof.  Poulton  at  Oxford,  on  vari- 
ous species  of  Empis,  Pachymeria  and  Rhamphomyia. 

The  third  stage  is  represented  by  three  species  of  Hilara  {maura, 
interstificta  and  aeronetha)    observed  by  Girschner  and  Mik.     The 
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male  of  these  species  envelops  his  prey  with  a  delicate  froth  which  is 
really  his  dried  saliva  and  then  hands  it  to  the  female.  The  male's 
mouth  waters,  so  to  speak,  after  he  has  captured  a  juicy  fly,  but  he 
represses  his  desire  to  devour  it  and  presents  it  to  his  mate  enveloped 
in  the  frothy  evidence  of  his  self-control.  This  leads  directly  to  the 
condition  seen  in  Empis  aerobatica,  the  male  of  which  has  discovered 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  capture  some  weak  little  fly  and  by  adding  to  it 
a  great  mass  of  his  own  frothy  saliva  to  convert  it  into  a  very  accept- 
able present. 

The  fourth  stage,  finally,  that  of  Hilara  sartor,  is  easily  derived 
from  that  of  Empis  aerobatica  since  the  male  of  this  fly  simply  gives 
up  the  hunt  for  prey  altogether  and  presents  his  mate  with  a  mass  of 
spit-bubbles. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  The  racial  history  of  the 
Empidid  courtship  instinct  dichotomized  at  what  I  have  called  the 
second  stage  and  ran  off  into  an  interesting  side-line,  first  elucidated  by 
Hamm  in  his  study  of  certain  common  species  of  Hilara,  long  known 
to  European  and  American  entomologists.  The  males  of  these  in- 
sects fly  in  swarms  with  a  peculiar  zigzag  movement  directly  over  the 
surface  of  rapidly  flowing  streams.  It  was  supposed  that  the  flies  were 
merely  celebrating  a  kind  of  bridal  dance,  but  the  English  observer 
showed  that  they  are  really  carefully  scrutinizing  the  surface  of  the 
water  for  the  bodies  of  small  dead  insects  or  even  for  minute  particles 
of  wood  and  leaves,  and  that  as  soon  as  such  objects  float  within  their 
reach,  they  eagerly  seize  them,  carry  them  up  into  the  air  and  hand 
them  to  the  females,  which  then  promptly  submit  to  the  nuptial  em- 
brace while  they  turn  their  presents  over  and  over  with  their  legs. 
Hamm  tells  me  that  the  performance  can  be  easily  and  spectacularly 
demonstrated  by  throwing  a  lot  of  small,  white  objects,  such  as  the 
ray-florets  of  a  daisy,  on  the  surface  of  the  stream.  As  soon  as  they 
pass  under  the  swarm  the  flies  pounce  on  them,  fish  them  out  of  the 
water  and  bear  them  aloft  to  their  females  like  a  lot  of  banners.  Then 
the  couples  settle  down  on  the  vegetation  and  begin  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  procreation. 

The  nuptial  instinct  here  sketched  in  its  various  phases  is  un- 
usually interesting  because  it  shows  how  portions  of  the  living  and 
inorganic  environment  may  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  developing 
impulse  or  craving  as  if  they  were  merely  so  many  added  organs  and 
how  these  portions  of  the  environment  change  ami  merge  into  such 
purely  physiological  functions  as  secretion.     The  picture  is  not  that  of 
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a  lot  of  discrete  tropisms  or  reflexes  glued  together  like  a  collection 
of  material  particles  as  the  mechanists  would  have  us  believe,  but  of 
activities  radiating  from  and  sustained  by  the  simple  need  of  the 
female  for  the  possession  of  some  small  object,  originally  necessary 
as  food  but  in  many  species  now  required  merely  for  the  satisfaction  it 
furnishes  through  the  tactile  sense,  and  the  need  of  the  male  to  procure 
such  an  object  as  an  indispensable  means  to  the  alleviation  of  his  sexual 
appetite.  That  Virgil's  varium  et  mutabile  semper  femina  is  not 
strictly  true  and  that  the  female  of  such  a  highly  endowed  mammal 
as  man  has  a  similar  persistent  instinct  is  only  too  apparent.  Perhaps 
the  cave  women  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cave  men  till  the  latter 
brought  them  steaks  of  the  aurochs  or  the  mammoth.  But  we  need 
not  go  so  far  back  in  history  to  find  analogies.  There  are  females 
in  our  midst  whose  coyness  has  been  overcome  by  a  lobster  and  cham- 
pagne supper,  or  the  present  of  a  diamond  ring,  a  motor-car,  or  a  bank 
account,  and  in  future  an  aeroplane  or  a  Zeppelin  may  be  necessary, 
as  it  is  in  Empis  a'erobatica.  Some,  however,  have  been  known  to 
succumb  to  such  easily  procured  trifles  as  a  bunch  of  violets  or  a  lock 
of  hair.  And  if  the  war  continues  much  longer  and  males  become  very 
scarce,  no  presents  will  be  required,  and  the  final  condition  seen  in  cer- 
tain male  Empidids,  which  are  accepted  even  when  they  present  them- 
selves empty-handed,  will,  I  surmise,  be  only  too  common. 

My  third  case  has  often  been  considerel  by  writers  on  instinct  but 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  with  becoming  seriousness.  In  the  higher 
Lepidoptera  we  find  two  peculiar  methods  of  pupation,  which  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  milkweed  butterfly  {Anosia  plexippus)  and  the  cab- 
bage butterfly  {Pieris  rapt).  The  mature  caterpillar  of  the  former 
spins  with  its  lower  lip  on  the  under  surface  of  a  milk-weed  leaf  a 
button  of  silk  and  hangs  from  it  by  means  of  the  hind  legs.  Soon  the 
skin  splits  along  the  back  and  the  chrysalis  wriggles  out  and,  to  avoid 
falling  to  the  ground,  clamps  the  larval  skin  between  two  of  its  abdo- 
minal segments,  till  it  can  disengage  its  caudal  end  and  hook  It  Into  the 
silk  button.  Then  the  shriveled  skin  is  released  and  drops  away  and  the 

n  head  downward  from  the  button.  The 
cabbage -butterfly  caterpillar  spins,  In  addition  to  the  silken  pad,  a  rope- 
like girdle  around  the  middle  of  its  body  and  attaches  the  ends  to  the 
surface  on  which  the  button  was  spun.  This  girdle  serves  to  support 
the  chrysalis,  very  much  as  a  papoose  is  held  to  the  back  of  an  Indian 
squaw  by  a  strap,  while  the  larval  skin  is  being  sloughed  and  the  anal 
hooks  are  inserted  in  the  pad. 
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Now  the  making  of  these  small  silken  attachments  and  the  accom- 
panying behavior  is  a  true  hapaxoraeic  instinct  of  the  deferred  type, 
since  it  is  unique  in  the  life  of  the  insect,  performed  with  the  most 
consummate  skill  and  without  imitation  or  previous  instruction.  It  is 
in  fact  typical  of  the  class  of  instincts  that  have  elicited  both  the  ad- 
miration and  the  glib  explanations  of  natural  philosophers  and  selec- 
tionists, largely  because  neither  observation  nor  experiment  throws 
any  light  on  the  historical  signification  of  such  structures  and  behavior. 
When  we  study  the  cases  of  Anosia  and  Pieris  comparatively  and  his- 
torically, however,  they  are  seen  to  represent  the  last,  highly  special- 
ized stages  of  a  very  long  history,  the  course  of  which  can  be  traced 
back  through  the  moths,  the  ancestors  of  the  butterflies,  and  the  cad- 
dice  flies,  which  are  the  ancestors  of  the  moths,  to  the  ancient  and 
primitive  insects  of  the  Carboniferous  age. 

There  are,  however,  insects  still  living,  that  give  us  a  fairly 
satisfactory  picture  of  the  early  developmental  stages  of  the  spinning 
instinct.  Every  spring  I  notice  that  the  Harvard  faculty  and  students 
tread  on  great  numbers  of  the  imported  ground-beetle,  Carahus  ne- 
moralis,  because  it  has  not  yet  learned  to  keep  off  the  pavements  around 
the  college  yard.  If  instead  of  putting  your  foot  on  one  of  these 
beetles  you  pick  it  up  tenderly  and  giv^e  it  a  little  piece  of  fresh  beef- 
steak, it  will  return  the  kindness  by  giving  you  a  demonstration  of  the 
first  step  in  the  evolutionary  process  that  has  culminated  in  your  best 
silk  socks  and  neck-tie.  The  beetle  will  begin  by  pouring  a  lot  of 
saliva  over  the  beefsteak  and  if  you  have  it  under  a  microscope  you 
will  notice  that  the  muscle-striations  in  the  meat  soon  vanish  and  that 
the  mass  becomes  gelatinous  and  then  deliquesces.^  When  it  reaches 
this  condition,  which  is  brought  about  by  a  powerful  proteolytic  fer- 
ment in  the  saliva,  the  beetle  swallows  and  assimilates  the  food  that 
has  thus  been  digested  outside  its  body.  This  method  of  digestion  is 
now  known  to  be  very  general  in  both  biting  antl  sucking  insects  and 
the  larva*  of  some  of  the  lower  forms,  after  tligesting  the  soft  parts 
of  their  insect  prey,  stick  the  indigestible  remains  together  with  more 
viscid  saliva  and  convert  them  into  an  overcoat  for  their  own  soft 
bodies.    The  viscid  saliva  is  merely  archx'ic  silk  and  the  salivary  glands 

•The  liquid  poured  from  the  mouth  of  Carahus  is  probably  not  saliva  l)ut  nastriv 

ioicr    o<.  tli:ii   I'.ii   iliiv  bypothrtical  staRc  in  the  development  of  the  spimiiiiff  instincts 
w  'i  an  rnjployment  of  the  saliva  as  that  t'xhil»itc'(i  l)y   I'cripiUus 

and  '  •  tophijicii.     The  former  catches  its  prey  by  spitting  at   it  and 

entaiiKiitiK  it  <  iliva,  and  some  of  the  latter  spin  glutinous  webs  u?  saliva  for 

the  tame  puri> 
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which  produce  it  are   actually  on  the  road  to  becoming  the   highly 
specialized  sericteries  of  moths  like  the  silk  worm. 

The  larvae  of  caddice  flies  and  lower  moths  have  for  millions  of 
years  been  making  most  extraordinary  cases  for  themselves  by  spinning 
together  any  small  bits  of  matter  in  their  environment,  such  as  sand- 
grains,  pebbles,  small  sticks  and  leaves.  They  begin  to  use  their  sticky 
saliva  or  silk  in  this  manner  as  soon  as  they  hatch  and  keep  on  building 
cases  throughout  life,  discarding  them  from  time  to  time  and  con- 
structing larger  ones  to  fit  their  growing  bodies.  This  behavior  can 
be  easily  studied  under  artificial  conditions.  One  has  only  to  push  a 
caddice  fly  larva  out  of  its  case  and  place  it  in  a  jar  of  water  containing 
small  bits  of  glass,  iron  filings,  bits  of  filter  paper,  etc.  After  wriggling 
about  for  a  few  minutes  it  sets  to  work  collecting  these  fragments  and 
spins  them  together  with  astonishing  skill  into  a  case  of  the  form 
peculiar  to  its  species  but  consisting  of  materials  which  it  has  never 
before  encountered.  The  caterpillars  of  the  lower  moths,  which  are 
very  closely  related  to  the  caddice  flies,  spin  their  own  feces  together  in 
a  similar  manner  or  roll  up  leaves  and  stitch  them  together  with  silk. 
In  more  specialized  moths  the  larva  remains  naked  and  retains  its 
silk  in  the  sericteries  till  maturity,  when  it  spins  leaves  or  other  objects 
together  and  makes  a  single  case,  the  cocoon,  in  which  it  pupates.  A 
further  stage  is  reached  in  such  highly  developed  species  as  the  silk 
worm,  which  no  longer  incorporate  extraneous  materials  but  make  a 
perfectly  elliptical  cocoon  of  pure  silk.  In  some  species  this  substance 
is  spun  in  such  a  way  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  emergence  of  the  moth 
at  one  end  of  the  cocoon.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  cocoon  of  pure 
silk  is  spun  only  by  attaching  its  first  threads  to  foreign  bodies  as  if  to 
recall  the  preceding  phylogenetic  stages  in  which  portions  of  the 
environment  were  actually  incorporated  in  the  fabric.  The  cocoon  of 
the  silk-worm  and  its  allies  represents  the  acme  of  the  spinning  instinct, 
which  in  the  lower  butterflies  enters  on  a  period  of  involution.  Some 
Hesperid  caterpillars  spin  a  flimsy  and  degenerate  cocoon,  while  other 
primitive  butterflies  make  a  structure  with  a  Y-shaped  area  of  denser 
silk,  to  which  the  chrysalis  attaches  itself.  The  cocoon  is  then  omitted 
and  the  Y  alone  survives  and  is  separated  into  two  masses  of  silk,  one 
of  which,  corresponding  to  the  branches  of  the  letter,  becomes  the 
girdle  of  Pieris,  while  the  stem  of  the  Y  contracts  to  form  the  button. 
Finally,  in  Anosia  the  girdle  is  omitted  and  the  minute  button,  from 
which  the  chrysalis  hangs,  alone  persists  as  the  last  vestige  of  the 
cocoon.    In  some  insects,  like  the  ants,  a  further  condition,  that  of  the 
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complete  suppression  of  the  spinning  instinct,  may  be  reached  simply 
by  a  progressiv^e  thinning  out  of  the  walls  of  the  cocoon. 

The  foregoing  history  is  very  instructive  because  it  is  so  com- 
plete and  shows  how  an  hapaxoraeic  instinct  may  arise  from  one  which 
is  originally  repeated  throughout  a  long  period  of  the  insects's  life. 
The  suppression  of  the  spinning  instinct  till  the  close  of  larval  life  in 
the  higher  Lepidoptera  and  the  large  amount  of  liquid  silk  thus  ac- 
cumulated in  the  sericteries,  seem  to  have  enabled  the  insect  to  make 
a  single  supreme  and  complicated  effort  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  impossible.  I  believe  that  all  deferred  and  hapaxorasic  instincts 
may  have  had  a  similar  origin  from  activities  originally  spread  over 
the  whole  life  period  or  over  a  whole  developmental  instar.  The 
way  is  thus  open  for  the  interpretation  of  such  structures  as  the 
ovipositor  of  the  female  and  the  copulatory  organs,  or  "lock  and  key" 
arrangements,  as  Cope  and  T.  H.  Morgan  have  called  them,  of  both 
sexes.  The  selectionists  and  mutationists  appeal  with  great  gusto 
to  such  structures,  because  they  are  so  wonderfully  adaptive  although 
used  only  once  during  the  life-cycle  of  most  insects.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that  the  most  ancient  insects,  like  existing  cock- 
roaches and  termites,  were  long-lived  and  oviposited  and  copulated 
repeatedly  and  not  only  once  like  their  modern  very  highly  specialized 
descendants.  Hence  individual  experience  and  use. and  disuse  may 
have  had  much  to  do  with  perfecting  these  socalled  "passive  adapta- 
tions." Similarly  such  phenomena  as  the  permanent  protective  colora-i 
tion  of  insects  may  be  regarded  as  the  stereotyped,  highly  specialized 
end-stage  of  a  more  ancient  ability  actively  to  change  color  in  response 
to  color  changes  in  the  environment,  an  ability  still  possessed  by  some 
primitive  insects  like  the  grasshoppers  and  mantids,  though  much  more 
pronounced  in  cephalopod  mollusks,  fishes,  amphibia  and  lizards. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  historical  method  of  studying 
instincts,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  illustrate  it,  is  capable  of  yielding 
results  of  great  precision  or  certainty,  it  has  serious  limitations,  some 
of  which  are  inherent  in  the  limitations  of  the  living  and  fossil  faunas 
accessible  to  us.  Many  of  the  most  extraordinary  instincts  arc  ex- 
hibited only  by  isolated  and  specialized  groups  of  species,  and  though 
we  may  be  able  to  detect  certain  developmental  tendencies  within  a 
group,  it  is  sometimes  impossible,  and  may  always  be  impossible,  owing 
to  the  extinction  of  the  more  primitive  allied  forms,  to  form  any 
latitfactory  conception  of  the  origins  or  early  stages  of  a  particular 
instinct.     Vo  this  class  belong  the  fungus-growing  instincts  of  the  At- 
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tiine  ants  and  of  certain  genera  of  termites  and  the  nest-splnning 
habits  of  certain  tropical  ants  of  the  genera  Camponotus,  Polyrhachis 
and  Oecophylla.  Other  limitations  are  Inherent  In  the  method  itself 
which  Is  of  such  a  character  as  to  require  constant  revision  and  con- 
siderable restraint  and  taxonomic  information  on  the  part  of  the  one 
who  employs  It.  It  Is,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  valuable  to  merit  more 
attention  on  the  part  of  modern  biologists,  and  especially  of  some  of 
our  students,  whose  intellects  are  obnubilated  by  the  notion  that 
biology  begins  and  ends  in  physics  and  chemistry  and  that  it  Is  bad 
form  to  be  able  to  recognize  at  sight  more  than  fifteen  animals  and  ten 
plants. 

The  third  method  that  promises  Important  results  In  the  study  of 
intinct  is  the  psychopathic,  for  we  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the 
investigation  of  the  pathological  has  a  value  second  only  to  that  of  ex- 
periment. There  Is  much  to  support  this  view.  Boris  SIdis  says,  when 
referring  to  the  belief  that  the  investigation  of  the  normal  precedes 
that  of  the  pathological:  "This  belief  is  erroneous  and  Is  only  given 
credence  to  by  people  who  have  not  thought  much  on  the  subject,  and 
especially  by  those  who  belong  to  the  so-called  "new  psychology" 
school.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  investigation  of  the  abnor- 
mal in  scientific  research  precedes  that  of  the  normal.  The 
investigation  of  the  abnormal  is  one  of  the  most  potent  instru- 
ments for  new  discoveries.  The  method  of  experimentation,  the 
most  powerful  tool  of  modern  science,  is  in  fact  the  creation 
of  the  artificial  conditions.  In  other  words,  the  effecting  of  the 
abnormal  states.  Where  the  compound  is  complex,  where  the  con- 
stituent facts  and  their  relations  are  Imperfectly  or  all  but  unknown 
and  not  therefore  under  control,  the  spontaneous  occurrence  of  some 
anomaly  ought  to  be  greeted  enthusiastically,  as  it  displays  the  role 
played  by  the  modified  or  excluded  factor.  This  is  specially  true  In 
the  case  of  mental  life,  where  the  phenomena  under  investigation  are 
the  most  complex  In  the  whole  domain  of  science,  where  a  direct  modi- 
fication of  the  functioning  mental  activity  is  as  a  rule  Impossible  with- 
out the  production  of  some  anomaly."  Similar  considerations  have  led 
me  recently  to  read  some  twenty  volumes  of  psychoanalytic  literature 
comprising  the  works  of  Freud,  Jung,  Brill,  Adler,  Ernest  Jones, 
Ferenzcl,  Bjerre,  and  W.  A.  White,  with  the  result  that  I  feel  as  If  I 
had  been  taking  a  course  of  swimming  lessons  In  a  veritable  cesspool 
of  learning.    As  I  have  not  since  had  an  opportunity  to  take  a  spiritual 
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shower-bath  you  will  understand  why  my  remarks  throughout  this 
paper  lack  the  customary  refinement  of  a  Sunday  evening  discourse. 

I  should,  of  course,  be  wandering  entirely  off  my  beat  if  I  at- 
tempted seriously  to  discuss  psychoanalysis,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
recording  a  few  personal  impressions  of  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  far-reaching  contributions  to  thought.  Hav- 
ing had  a  fling  at  nearly  all  the  types  of  biologists  and  at  the  non- 
biologists  who  have  handled  instinct,  I  now  see  my  opportunity  to  get 
under  the  skin  of  the  psychologists.  After  perusing  during  the  past 
twenty  years  a  small  library  of  rose-water  psychologies  of  the  academic 
type  and  noticing  how  their  authors  ignore  or  merely  hint  at  the  ex- 
istence of  such  stupendous  and  fundamental  biological  phenomena  as 
those  of  hunger,  sex  and  fear,  I  should  not  disagree  with,  let  us  say, 
an  imaginary  critic  recently  arrived  from  Mars,  who  should  express 
the  opinion  that  many  of  these  works  read  as  if  they  had  been  com- 
posed by  beings  that  had  been  born  and  bred  in  a  belfry,  castrated  in 
early  infancy  and  fed  continually  for  fifty  years  through  a  tube  with  a 
stream  of  liquid  nutriment  of  constant  chemical  composition.  To  put 
it  drastically,  most  of  our  traditional  psychologies  are  about  as  useful 
for  purposes  of  understanding  the  human  mind  as  an  equal  number  of 
dissertations  on  Greek  statuary  would  be  to  a  student  eager  for  a 
knowledge  of  anatomy.  Such  a  student  at  once  learns  that  the  object 
of  his  investigation,  the  human  and  animal  body,  is  very  largely  com- 
posed of  parts  offensive  to  the  aesthetic  sense,  but  this  does  not  deter 
him  from  studying  them  as  thoroughly  as  other  parts.  The  typical 
psychologist,  who  might  be  expected  to  study  his  material  in  the  same 
scientific  spirit,  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  confines  his  attention  to 
the  head  and  the  upper  extremities  and  drapes  or  ignores  the  other 
parts. 

Now  I  believe  that  the  psychoanalysts  are  getting  down  to  brass 
tacks.  They  have  discovered  that  the  psychologists's  game  which 
seems  to  consist  in  sitting  down  together  or  with  the  philosophers  and 
teeing  who  can  hallucinate  fastest  or  most  subtly  and  clothe  the  results 
in  the  best  Mnglish,  is  not  helping  us  very  much  in  solving  the  terribly 
insistent  problems  of  life.  They  have  had  the  courage  to  dig  up  the 
•ubconsciuus,  that  hotbed  of  all  the  egotism,  greeil,  lust,  pugnacity, 
cowardice,  sloth,  hate,  and  envy  which  every  single  one  of  us  carries 
about  as  his  inheritance  from  the  animal  world.  These  are  all  ethically 
and  aesthetically  very  unpleasant  phcnoincni  luii  du  \  aw  just  as  real 
and  fundanu-ntal  as  our  entrails,  blood  and  rcpi  oducUN  c  organs.     In 
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this  matter,  I  am  glad  to  admit,  the  theologians,  with  their  doctrine 
of  total  depravity,  seem  to  me  to  be  nearer  the  truth  than  the  psy- 
chologists. I  should  say,  however,  that  our  depravity  is  only  about 
85  to  90%. 

In  nothing  is  the  courage  of  the  psychoanalysts  better  seen  than  in 
their  use  of  the  biogenetic  law.  They  certainly  employ  that  great 
biological  slogan  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  a  fearlessness  that 
makes  the  timid  twentieth  century  biologist  gasp.  But  making  all  due 
allowance  for  the  extravagant  statements  of  Freud  and  Jung  and  their 
disciples,  any  fair-minded  student  of  human  nature  is  compelled  to 
admit  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  residuum  of  accurate  observa- 
tion and  inference  in  their  accounts  of  the  dream,  of  the  perversions 
of  the  nutritive  and  sexual  instincts,  of  the  erotic  conflicts  and  repres- 
sions and  of  the  surviving  infantilisms.  If  Freud  told  us,  as  he  prob- 
ably would  if  he  were  here,  that  all  of  us  who  have  been  smoking 
this  evening  have  merely  been  exhibiting  a  surviving  nutritional  in- 
fantilism with  the  substitution  of  cigars  for  our  mothers'  breasts,  we 
should,  of  course,  exclaim,  like  some  New  England  farmer  confronted 
with  a  wildly  improbable  statement.  Gosh! — .  But  after  all,  is  the 
substitution  by  a  man  of  a  roll  of  dried  Nicotiana  leaves  for  a  woman's 
breast,  any  more  preposterous  than  the  Empidid's  substitution  of  a 
balloon  of  salivary  bubbles  for  a  juicy  fly,  or  the  substitution  by  the 
birds  living  near  a  certain  village  of  watch-makers  in  France,  of  dis- 
carded watchworks  for  twigs  in  the  construction  of  their  nests? 

To  me  one  of  the  most  striking  indications  that  the  psychoanalysts 
are  on  the  right  road  is  the  fact  that  many  of  their  theories  have  such 
a  broad  biological  basis  that  they  can  be  applied,  exceptis  excipiendis, 
to  a  group  of  animals  so  remote  from  man  as  the  insects.  This  has  not 
escaped  Jung,  who  calls  attention  to  the  striking  analogies  between  the 
nutritive  caterpillar  stage  and  human  infancy,  the  chrysalis  and  the 
period  of  latency  and  the  imaginal  butterfly  and  puberty  in  man.  There 
are  even  cases  of  repression  and  sublimation  as  in  the  workers  of  social 
insects,  and  did  time  permit  I  could  cite  examples  of  multiple  person- 
ality or  of  infantilisms,  i.  e.  larval  traits  which  survive  or  reappear 
in  the  adults  of  many  species.  Insects  undoubtedly  sleep.  Do  they 
dream?  If  they  do,  what  a  pity  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  apply 
the  Freudian  analysis  to  the  dreams  of  that  symbol  of  sexual  repres- 
sion and  sublimation,  the  worker  ant ! 

But  these  are  trivial  considerations.  The  great  fact  remains  that 
the  work  of  the  psychiatrists  is  beginning  to  have  its  effect  even  on 
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such  hidebound  institutions  as  ethics,  religion,  education  and  juris- 
prudence, and  that  the  knowledge  that  is  being  gained  of  the  workings 
of  our  subconscious  must  eventually  profoundly  affect  animal  no 
less  than  human  psychology,  since  the  subconscious  is  the  animal  mind. 
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MANY  treatises  have  already  appeared  upon  the  use  of 
association-word  reactions  in  detecting  ideas  or  systems  of 
ideas  which  are  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  sup- 
pressed. The  method  has  become  well  known  particularly 
through  the'  writings  of  Dr.  Jung  who  has  been  primarily  interested 
in  bringing  to  consciousness  the  suppressed  complexes  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  theory  are  the  underlying  cause  of  various  abnormal  states. 
This  method  of  probing  the  subconscious  by  taking  the  time  required 
to  form  association  of  ideas  and  by  analyzing  the  word  responses 
made  to  the  stimulus  word  not  only  is  one  of  the  principle  instru- 
ments of  the  psycho-analyst,  but  for  some  years  has  also  been  used 
as  the  basis  of  experiments  aiming  at  the  detection  of  deception.  The 
method  has  on  several  occasions  been  used  to  detect  actual  crime,  but 
for  the  most  part  such  experiments  have  been  performed  under  the 
artificial  conditions  of  the  laboratory  in  order  to  test  the  reliability 
of  the  results.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  laboratory  experiments 
is  the  selection  of  two  individuals,  one  of  whom  is  to  carry  out  a  series 
of  acts  of  which  the  other  is  ignorant.  The  experimenter  does  not 
know  which  of  the  two  individuals  has  committed  the  prearranged  act, 
and  his  task  is  to  discover  the  "culprit"  by  subjecting  both  individuals 
to  the  word-reaction  experiment. 

The  details  of  the  experiment  have  been  clearly  described  by 
Professors  Yerkes  and  Berry,^  and  are  well  known  to  all  experimental 
psychologists.  The  method  has  in  fact  become  sufficiently  standard- 
ized to  be  used  in  training  courses  in  laboratory  technique. - 

I  have  each  year  conducted  the  experiment  both  upon  a  group 
of  men  and  upon  a  group  of  women.  Latterly  I  have  added  the  blood 
pressure  test  which  has  been  developed  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Marston  and 
described  by  him  in  a  paper  entitled  "Systolic  Blood  Pressure  Symp- 
toms of  Deception."^ 

'The  Association  Reaction  Method  of  Mental  Diagnosis,  Am.  Jour,  of  Psychol., 
1909,  pp.  22-37. 

'See  Langfeld  &  Allport's  "An  Elementary  Laboratory  Course  in  Psychology,"  pp. 
112-116. 

^Jour.  of  Exp.  Psychol.,  April,  1917,  pp.  117-163. 
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Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  an  extensive  literature  has  already 
appeared  upon  this  subject  it  seems  to  me  that  certain  of  the  condi- 
tions and  results  obtained  this  year  in  the  experiment  conducted  in  the 
course  for  women  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  a  description  of 
the  experiment  in  some  detail. 

Twelve  members  of  the  class  drew  lots  to  decide  which  ones  were 
to  be  the  subjects  in  the  experiment.  This  method  of  selection  was 
used  in  order  to  avoid  the  criticism  that  subjects  were  intentionally 
chosen,  whose  temperaments  were  most  conducive  to  a  successful  out- 
come of  the  test.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  guilty  subject  were  of  the 
highly  emotional  type  and  the  innocent  subject  of  the  opposite  type  it 
would  be  easy  to  obtain  positive  results,  especially  from  the  blood 
pressure  tests. 

In  this  experiment  Subject  A  was  extremely  nervous.  During 
the  test  her  cheeks  were  flushed  and  she  moved  restlessly  in  her  chair. 
In  fact  she  seemed  to  show  all  the  outward  signs  of  guilt,  and  before 
the  results  were  examined  the  experimenters  thought  her  guilty.  In 
reality  she  was  innocent.  Subject  B  was  of  the  more  stolid  type.  She 
seemed  very  self-possessed,  and  her  attitude  was  one  of  indifference 
such  as  would  be  assumed  by  the  unemotional  or  highly  controlled  and 
successful  deceiver.  An  objection  frequently  made  to  the  practical 
application  of  this  experiment  is  that  a  very  nervous  individual,  al- 
though innocent,  will  be  so  disturbed  emotionally  by  the  mere  fact  of 
being  examined  that  he  will  give  incriminating  responses.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  test  is  that  this  did  not  occur. 

The  two  subjects  selected  were  given  their  instructions  and  the  de- 
scription of  the  "crime"  in  sealed  envelopes  and  were  asked  to  leave  the 
room  together.  Outside  they  tossed  a  coin  to  decide  which  was  to  carry 
out  the  crime.  Care  was  taken  that  the  innocent  subject  should  know 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  crime.  The  subject  whom  chance  desig- 
nated as  innocent  opened  the  envelope  which  bore  the  legend  "Direc- 
tion to  innocent  subject,"  and  obeyed  the  instructions  which  were  as 
follows : 

"Go  into  Room  U  and  read  a  magazine  which  you  will  liiul  on 
the  tabic.  When  the  guilty  subject  returns  either  you  or  she,  as  you 
twf)  iiccidc,  will  rap  on  the  clrissroom  door." 

From  Room  l'  six  innKj  not  sec  what  was  done  by  the  other  sub- 
ject.   THr  dirfrfifins  to  tlic  guilty  subject  read: 
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"Go  into  the  Physical  Laboratory  in  the  Oilman  Building  (it  is 
the  large  room  at  the  end  of  the  hall  on  the  first  floor) .  On  the  right 
as  you  enter  is  a  table  used  by  the  instructor,  having  four  drawers  and 
doors  beneath.  Open  the  left  one  of  these  doors  and  you  will  find  on 
a  shelf  the  following  articles: 

1.  A  bottle  of  alcohol. 

2.  A  bottle  of  coloring  fluid. 

3.  An  empty  bottle  with  label  and  cork. 

4.  A  typewritten  letter  with  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope  and 
a  sheet  of  blank  paper  attached. 

5.  A  pencil. 

"Examine  all  these  articles  carefully,  reading  the  labels.  Now 
pour  about  one  inch  of  alcohol  into  the  empty  bottle  and  fill  almost 
full  of  water  at  the  tap.  Put  in  enough  coloring  fluid  to  color  the 
mixture  light  brown,  and  shake  thoroughly.  Replace  the  alcohol  and 
coloring  fluid  on  the  shelf. 

"Now  take  the  mixture  you  have  prepared  and  wrap  the  bottle 
with  newspaper  and  string  which  you  will  find  on  the  table.  Copy  the 
typewritten  letter  in  your  own  handwriting,  place  it  in  the  addressed 
envelope,  and  mail  it  in  the  box  on  Garden  Street. 

"After  doing  this  take  the  parcel  containing  the  mixture  to  Brown 
Nichols  building.  On  the  right  as  you  enter  the  vestibule  is  a  radiator. 
Conceal  the  package  carefully  on  the  floor  behind  the  radiator.  De- 
stroy both  this  instruction  sheet  and  the  typewritten  letter  which  you 
have  copied.     Work  quickly  and  secretly. 

"Go  now  to  Room  U  and  join  the  innocent  subject.  Do  not  tell 
her  or  anyone  else  what  you  have  done.  You  or  she,  as  you  two 
decide,  will  then  come  and  rap  on  the  door  of  the  class  room." 

The  contents  of  the  "typewritten  letter"  were : 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  1921. 
Dear  Mr.  Thurst: 

Your  order  containing  check  for  twenty  dollars  was  received. 
You  will  find  remedy  No.  3  behind  radiator  in  Brown  Nichols.  Date 
of  manufacture  was  1873.     Container  changed  for  protection. 

Yours  for  further  orders, 

X.  Y.  Z. 

The  envelope  provided  for  the  mailing  of  this  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  A.  B.  Thurst,  in  care  of  the  assistant  in  the  course. 
The  label  on  the  bottle  read  "Scotch  Rye  Whiskey."  One  of  the 
bottles  contained  in  reality  water  and  the  other  Worcestershire  Sauce. 
The  subject,  however,  did  not  know  this.  The  crime  and  the  details 
of  carrying  it  out  were  arranged  so  as  to  make  the  situation  as  real 
as  possible  and  to  arouse  in  the  subject  a  strong  emotional  reaction 
such  as  would  actually  occur  in  one  who  had  committed  a  misdemeanor. 
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It  should  be  an  act  which  the  subject  would  hesitate  to  commit  and 
which  he  would  desire  to  conceal.  In  short,  it  should  be  sufficiently 
realistic  to  be  highly  suggestive  of  crime.  Frequently  in  such  ex- 
periments the  subject  is  merely  placed  in  the  situation  which  will  arouse 
the  emotions,  such  as  the  handling  of  mice  or  the  confrontation  with  a 
gruesome  object;  but  in  such  instances  there  is  an  absence  of  the  factor 
of  concealment  which  is  necessary  for  the  true  crime  consciousness.* 

When  the  instructions  had  been  fulfilled  one  of  the  two  subjects 
entered  the  classroom  and  was  seated  in  a  chair  on  the  platform  facing 
the  class.  The  instructor  sat  next  to  her  and  gave  the  stimulus  word 
to  which  she  was  instructed  to  respond  with  the  first  word  which  should 
come  into  her  mind.  The  time  was  taken  with  a  stop  watch.  There 
were  fifty  stimulus  words,  twenty-five  of  which — the  crucial  words — 
were  related  to  the  crime.  The  stimulus  words  were  given  in  as  quick 
succession  as  possible.  When  the  list  was  completed  the  other  subject 
was  called  and  the  same  procedure  repeated. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  course  three  days  later  the  blood  pres- 
sure test  was  made.  The  subjects  had  been  instructed  not  to  discuss 
the  experiment  in  the  meantime  nor  to  tell  anyone  which  of  them  com- 
mitted the  crime.  The  subject  was  again  seated  on  the  platform.  Mr. 
W.  M.  Marston,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  bar,  cross-examined 
the  subject  and  Mrs.  Marston  took  the  blood  pressure.  A  Tycos 
Sphygmomanometer  was  used  and  the  systolic  pressure  was  recorded. 

Before  interrogating  the  subject  a  few  blood  pressure  readings 
were  taken  in  order  to  obtain  a  norm  from  which  to  calculate  the  rise 
in  pressure  due  to  the  cross-examination.  Such  a  norm  consists  of  the 
normal  blood  pressure  plus  the  pressure  due  to  the  excitement  of  the 
situation.  The  subject  was  then  asked  general  questions  not  con- 
nected with  the  crime  in  order  to  get  any  possible  rise  due  to  the  con- 
versation. There  then  followed  a  period  of  cross-examination  upon 
the  events  of  the  crime  and  finally  a  period  of  rest  corresponding  to 
the  preliminary  period.  The  blood  pressure  was  taken  during  all 
these  periods  at  an  interval  of  about  a  minute. 

RKSULTS 

In  the  table  are  the  list  of  stimulus  words  and  the  reaction  words 
and  reaction  times  of  the  two  subjects.  The  crucial  words,  that  is, 
those  connected  with  the  crime,  arc  in  italics.    The  reaction  times  to 

*For  the  deuil»  of  the  crime  I  am  indebted  to  Hi    I     H    Allport  who  assisted  me 
in  the  coune. 
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the  crucial  words  together  with  their  deviations  from  the  average  are 
in  separate  columns  from  those  to  the  non-crucial  words. 

The  reaction  times  of  the  innocent  Subject  A  to  the  crucial  words 
were  only  on  the  average  .37  seconds  longer  than  the  reaction  times 
to  the  non-crucial  words.  This  is  24%  of  her  average  reaction  time 
to  non-crucial  words.  The  guilty  Subject  B,  on  the  other  hand,  showed 
a  difference  of  .83  seconds,  or  62%  of  her  average  reaction  time  to  the 
non-crucial  words.  Her  delay  in  reacting  to  words  connected  with 
the  crime  was  over  twice  that  of  Subject  A.  The  amount  of  varia- 
tion in  the  reaction  times  to  the  crucial  words,  as  compared  to  the 
variation  in  the  reaction  times  to  non-crucial  words,  is  frequently  even 
more  significant  as  an  indication  of  guilt  than  is  the  difference  in  re- 
action times.  In  this  instance  Subject  A  showed  a  difference  between 
the  average  variation  of  the  crucial  and  non-crucial  reaction  times  of 
only  +  71/3  per  cent  while  Subject  B  showed  a  difference  of  +  41  per 
cent.  One  is  justified  from  a  comparison  of  these  figures  alone  in  com- 
ing to  a  decision  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  subjects. 

In  my  experience  with  these  tests  I  have  found  that  a  compari- 
son of  the  reaction  times  and  the  average  variations  gave  more  valu- 
able information  than  an  analysis  of  the  quality  of  the  reaction  words. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  innocent  subject  gives  a  word  response 
that  is  closely  related  to  the  crime  not  because  the  subject  is  acquainted 
with  any  part  of  the  crime,  but  because  that  particular  association  is  a 
very  common  one  to  make  with  the  stimulus  word.  Any  judgment, 
therefore,  based  on  such  a  response  would  be  misleading.  For  ex- 
ample, Subject  A  responded  with  "rum"  to  "bottle,"  with  "Scotch" 
to  "whiskey"  and  with  "postman"  to  "mail,"  etc.  On  the  other  hand 
Subject  B's  response'of  "alcohol"  to  "whiskey"  cannot  in  itself  be  con- 
sidered suspicious.  In  several  experiments  where  the  judgment  was 
based  upon  the  quality  of  the  reaction  words  it  was  incorrect,  while 
in  the  many  experiments  I  have  made  in  which  the  judgment  was  y 
based  upon  a  decided  difference  in  reaction  times  and  mean  variations, 
the  right  subject  was  judged  guilty. 

Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the 
innocent  subject  several  complexes  of  a  private  nature  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  crime  were  set  off,  once  by  the  non-crucial  stimulus 
word  "morphine,"  another  time  by  the  crucial  word  "destroy"  and  a 
third  time  by  the  crucial  word  "Gilman."  The  word  "destroy"  was 
associated  in  the  student's  mind  with  a  recent  fire  in  the  dormitory 
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which  destroyed  most  of  her  property/  It  happened  in  this  instance 
that  the  lengthened  reaction  times  practically  cancelled  each  other. 
Such  a  cancellation,  however,  is  not  likely  to  occur  when  only 
fifty  stimulus  words  are  used.  On  account  of  the  element  of  chance  in 
tapping  such  extraneous  complexes  it  is  advisable,  if  possible,  to  use 
several  hunderd  stimulus  words. 

In  charts  I  and  II  are  plotted  the  rise  and  fall  of  blood  pressure 
of  the  two  subjects.  As  Mr.  Marston  has  shown  in  the  above  cited 
paper,  the  significant  feature  in  the  lying  curve  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  maximum  rise  in  the  curve  during  the  lying  period  and  the 
average  blood  pressure  during  the  pre-lying  period.  The  charac- 
teristic lying  curve  shows  a  gradual  rise  in  pressure  during  lying  with  a 
fall  in  the  post-lying  period,  the  latter  being  due  to  the  release  from 
the  tension  of  the  lying  period  when  the  subject  realizes  that  the 
ordeal  is  over.  This  is  the  form  of  the  curve  for  the  guilty  Subject  B. 
The  difference  between  the  maximum  rise  in  the  lying  period  and  the 
average  pressure  during  the  pre-lying  period  for  Subject  B  isH-24  mm. 
as  compared  with  only  +  7  mm.  for  Subject  A.  This  is  of  special  in- 
terest from  the  fact  stated  above  that  Subject  A  was  of  the  very  nerv- 
ous type,  and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  she  would  show  con- 
siderable rise  in  pressure  due  to  the  excitement  which  was  very  evi- 
dent to  anyone  observing  her.  Subject  B  had  herself  well  under  con- 
trol, but  the  suppression  of  the  crucial  facts  influenced  the  blood  pres- 
sure in  an  unequivocal  manner.  Her  maximum  rise  occurcd  when 
she  denied  that  she  had  been  in  Oilman  Hall. 

Turning  to  Subject  A's  curve  we  find  that  there  is  a  drop  instead 
of  a  rise  at  A  when  she  was  asked  if  she  had  been  in  Gilman  Hall,  an- 
other at  B  when  she  was  asked  about  the  bottle,  and  again  at  C  when 
questioned  about  the  coloring  fluid.  There  was  nothing  in  the  situa- 
tion to  cause  in  Subject  A  a  feeling  of  relief  in  the  post-period.  Her 
curve  in  fact  rises,  due,  as  she  informed  us,  to  her  anticipation  of  the 
verdict. 

An  additional  fact  that  throws  light  upon  this  problem  of  blood 
pressure  changes  is  that  Subject  A  actually  lied  on  several  occasions 
durin({  the  cross-examination.  The  lies,  however,  had  no  special 
significance.  They  were  not  connected  with  the  situation,  nor  did 
she  care  whether  they  were  believed  or  not.  In  fact  they  were  such 
obvious  lies  that  she  must  have  known  that  they  would  be  detected  by 

'At  10  frequently  happens  the  lengthcninR  of  the  reaction  time  did  not  occur  until 
the  •timuluf  word  which  aucceeded  the  complex-arousing  word  was  given. 
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all  those  present.  For  instance  she  said  she  had  not  been  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  class.  Since  she  had  taken  part  in  the  experiment  at 
the  last  meeting  the  mis-statement  was  very  evident  to  the  audience. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  suppression  upon  her  part,  and  consequently 
no  effect  on  the  blood  pressure. 

SUMMARY 

The  following  conclusions,  although  drawn  from  only  one  test, 
are  offered  as  suggestive : 

1.  The  average  reaction  time  of  the  guilty  subject  to  the  crucial 
words  of  the  test  was  considerably  larger  than  the  average  reaction 
time  to  the  non-crucial  words.  The  mean  variation  of  the  former 
was  larger  than  that  of  the  latter.  This  occurred  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  guilty  subject  was  of  the  restrained  and  controlled  type,  and 
so  far  as  outward  appearances  are  concerned,  made  every  effort  to 
deceive. 

2.  In  the  word  reaction  test  for  detecting  deception  the  reaction 
time  and  mean  variation  are  more  reliable  factors  than  a  qualitative 
analysis  of  the  reaction  words.  This  conclusion  is  based  not  alone 
upon  the  results  of  this  experiment,  but  upon  those  of  a  series  of  tests 
conducted  each  year  in  the  class  room. 

3.  The  innocent  subject  was  much  more  nervous  than  the  guilty 
subject.  Nevertheless  during  the  cross-examination  the  blood  pres- 
sure of  the  guilty  subject  rose  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the 
innocent  subject.  This  result  answers  the  frequent  criticism  of  the 
test  that  a  nervous  witness  under  cross-examination  will  show  the 
physical  symptoms  of  guilt. 

4.  The  innocent  subject  told  several  lies  during  the  blood  pres- 
sure test.  She  knew,  however,  that  the  prevarications  were  obvious  to 
her  auditors.  The  fact  that  these  lies  did  not  cause  the  characteristic 
rise  in  blood  pressure  seems  to  support  the  assumption  that  suppres- 
sion, which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  deception  consciousness,  is  a  cause 
of  the  rise. 
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Subject  A 


Reaction  Word 


win    

play  

dog    

run    

bottlq    

beach    

architect    

church    

egg    

bottle    , 

clock    

whiskey    

dress    

apple    , 

ink    , 

telepathy    

gold    

dress    

mining    

wood    , 

fire.  , 

goods    

postman    

philosophy    

knife    

money    , 

blue    

sulphuric    acid. 

dog    

house    , 

mountain    

watch    

training    

mail    . . ,  .• 

train    

appendicitis    . . 

engine    

mother    

physician     .... 

water   

tree    

ceremotiy    

dope    

car    

intoxicated    . . . 

magazine    

death    

Radcliffe 

heat   

hide  

Average   . . . . 


Reaction  Time 
Non-Cru.        Cm. 
'7 


I. 


9 


1-7 
I.I 
I.I 


•9 
I.I 

•9 
1-7 

1.2 
I.I 

1-4 


1.9 
1.6 
1-3 


1.2 
1.2 


1-7 
1-3 
1.6 

1.2 


1.7 
1.4 
32 
4-3 


1.50 


1-3 
1-3 
1.6 


1.2 
1.2 

1.2 


1-4 

1-9 
4-3 

2.2 


1:1 

1.8 


1.8 


a.  I 
J. 4 


2. 
3.1 
1.8 
23 

Ji 

1.87 


Crucial  Difference  (av.  cru.  R,  T.— av.  non-cru. 
Crucial  Difference  expressed  in  per  cent,  of  av.  i 
Mean  Variation  Difference  (m.  v.  of  cru.— m.  v. 
Mean  Variation  Difference  expressed  as  per  cent,  of  non-cru.  R.  T.  = 


m.  V. 

Stimulus  Word 

Non-Cru. 

Cru. 

1. 17 

ivhiskcx 

•5 

theatre 

.6 

drag 

•57 

bottle 

•57 

label 

•57 

rxc 

.2 

build 

4 

ceremony 

•4 

chicken 

.67 

container 

.67 

shelf 

•67 

Scotch 

.6 

pattern 

•4 

orchard 

.6 

blotter 

.2 

mental 

3 

silver 

•4 

hat 

.1 

industry 

•47 

alcohol 

.03 

destroy 

2^43 

manufacture 

•33 

mail 

.4 

te.ytbook 

.1 

sharpen 

.2 

fortune 

•37 

colonnp 

■27 

dilute 

.07 

shake 

•3 

Agassiz 

3 

climb 
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Cnhiian 

.27 

ph  ysical 

.07 

tetter 

.2 

break 

.2 

operation 

.1 

accident 

•3 

children 

.23 

reinedv 

•47 

thirst 

.2 

flower 

.1 

church 

'•7 

morphine 

2.8 

aul()niol)ile 

.13 

liquor 

■23 

ne-a'spapcr 

.07 

poison 

.43 

Hroii'H    Nichols 

.37 

radiator 

.07 

conceal 

.464 

.575 

Subject  A 

R.  T.)  = 

+  -37 

non-cru.  R. 

T..= 

24% 

of  non-cru. 

R.  T.) 

J.  R.  T. 

=                 +.111 

L  of  non-crt 

=                    7y3% 

Herbert  Sidney  Langfeld 
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Subject  B 


Reaction  Word 

alcohol    

people    

net    

cork    

paper    

wheat    

house    

minister    

rooster    

tin    

wood    

English     

paper    

tree    

paper    

test    

dollar 

coat    

busy    

whiskey    

paper    

articles    

female    

Langfeld 

knife     

teller    

ochre    

ink     

bottle    

house    

tree    

street     

chemistry    

write     

stone    

moving  picture. 

car     

grown-up    

doctor    

hunger    

garden     

minister    

opium    

chauflfeur    

bottle    

print    

iodine    

Garden  St.    ... 

heat    

hide    

Average    


Reaction  Time 
Non-Cru.        Cru 
.2 

1-4 


I.I 


I.I 
I.I 
I.I 


I.I 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
I.I 
I.I 
1-3 


2.2 

•9 
I. 


1.2 
•9 


I.I 
I.I 
1-5 
14 


I. 
1.2 
I. 
1-3 


1.2 

14 
1-3 


1-3 
1-3 
1-3 


1. 19 


1-5 
1.6 

2.5 
1.2 


1.9 
34 

2.5 


14 

1.6 


1.6 
I.I 


5-9 
1.8 

3- 
1.8 
2.1 
14 

1-93 


m.  V. 
Non-Cru. 

.21 
.09 


.00 
.09 
.09 


.09 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.09 
.09 
.11 


.29 

•  19 
1. 01 


.01 
.29 


.09 
.09 
•31 
.21 


.19 
.01 
•19 
.11 


Cru 
.07 


■7i 
.53 
.63 


.63 
.63 
.63 


•159 


43 
.33 

.57 
■72 


.03 
147 

•57 


.17 
■53 
•33 


■Z3 
.83 


5  97 
•13 
1.07 

•  13 

•  17 
•53 

.646 


m.  V.  :=  mean 
variation 

non.  cru.  =  non 
crucial 

cru.  =  crucial 

R.  T..  =  reac- 
tion time 


Crucial  Difference   (av.  cru.  R.  T. — av.  non-cru.  R.  T.)  = 
Crucial  Difference  expressed  in  per  cent,  of  av.  non-cru.  R.  T.  = 
Mean  Variation  Difference  (m.  v.  of  cru. — m.  v.  of  non-cru.  R.  T.)  : 
Mean  Variation  Difference  expressed  as  per  cent,  of  non-cru.  R.  T. 


Subject  B 
+  ^83 

62% 
+  .487 
41% 
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CHART  I 


Subject  A 


Blood  Pressure 


Average  norm  excitement 97   mm 

Maximum  rise  during  cross-examination    104  mm 

Rise    7   mm 


CHART  II 


Subject  B 


Blood  Pressure 


iii«tt»Jttttti«iitttttttt7TT 


Br<:  I  '.Qvisttoml.  \ 


w^ 


■  PREi3U«t 


\ 
X 


1 

nta 

1 

10 

1 
1 
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Avcraj^c  norm  excitement 

Maximum  rise  during  cross-examination 
Rise   .  


I  1 4  mm 

1 38   mm 

24  Mim 


MYSTICAL  ECSTASY  AND  HYSTERICAL  DREAM-STATES 

BY  CAVENDISH  MOXON,  M.  A. 

LOS     ALTOS,    CAL. 

THE  mystics  are  the  source  and  stay  of  all  religions.  The 
psycho-analytical  study  of  mysticism  is  therefore  an  import- 
ant aid  to  an  understanding  of  the  normal  and  the  morbid 
religious  experience.  7  he  mystic  ecstasy  manifests  in  an 
extreme  form  the  unconscious  forces  that  lie  behind  all  religious  life. 
The  strange  form  and  the  enormous  extent  of  the  mystical  writings 
are  a  great  obstacle  to  the  non-mystical  investigator.  It  is  there- 
fore a  matter  for  gratitude  that  this  work  has  been  undertaken  by  a 
competent  psychologist  who  has  published  his  result  for  all  to  use. 
I  refer  to  the  valuable  "Essai  sur  I'lntroversion  Mystique,  Etude 
Psychologique  de  Pseudo-Denys  L'Areopagite  et  de  quelques  autres 
Cas  de  Mysticisme"  by  Ferdinand  Morel,  doctor  in  philosophy  of 
Geneva  University.  After  briefly  summarizing  Dr.  Morel's  conclu- 
sions I  propose  to  show  how  his  psychoanalytic  theory  of  mysticism 
is  supported  by  the  psychoanalytic  practice  of  Dr.  Abraham  and  others. 
Under  the  symbolic  differences  of  eastern  and  western  mystics  Dr, 
Morel  finds  a  universal  tendency  to  introversion  and  regression.  Like 
the  Indian  mystics,  Pseudo-Dionysius,  for  example,  has  in  an  extreme 
form  the  desire  for  peaceful  phantasy  and  escape  from  reality.  The 
spiritual  world  is  valued  by  this  typical  speculative  mystic  according 
to  the  degree  of  introversion  attained.  Men  are  on  the  lowest  level. 
Angels  are  a  stage  higher  than  men,  but  they  still  show  some  inter- 
est in  human  affairs.  After  angels  come  celestial  beings  rising  step 
by  step  till,  at  the  top,  the  thrones  are  filled  with  ecstatic  ardor  for 
God.  Dr.  Morel  discovers  that  the  more  the  libido  regresses  from 
the  external  world,  the  less  frequent  become  the  material  symbols 
in  the  mystic's  writings.  When  the  stage  of  ecstasy  has  been  reached 
these  symbols  of  objects  or  ideas  are  almost  entirely  replaced  by  the 
functional  symbols  of  psycho-physical  movement  and  desire. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  regressive  tendency  and  the  lack 
of  interest  in  reality,  the  homosexuality  and  phobia  of  the  opposite 
sex,  the  masochism  and  timidity  often  appear  in  the  mystic's  early 
years;  and,  in  Dr.  Morel's  opinion,  these  inborn  tendencies  of  the 
mystics  have  been  developed  by  an  education  and  environment  which 
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happened  to  favor  the  original  libido  trends  and  hinder  a  free  de- 
velopment of  a  normal  sexual  life. 

Nothing  less  than  a  return  to  the  intra-uterine  condition  can  sat- 
isfy the  desire  of  Dionysius  to  bury  himself  in  a  state  of  not-being. 
Consequently  he  interprets  baptism  to  mean  a  rebirth  from  the  moth- 
er's womb.  The  initiation  of  a  monk,  he  highly  esteems  as  the  way 
to  solitude ;  and  solitude,  as  we  shall  see  below,  is  ever  desired  by  the 
auto-erotic  and  the  narcissist.  Mystic  ignorance  is  praised  because 
it  leads  to  the  desired  pleasure  found  in  the  functional  consciousness 
of  ecstasy  when  the  outside  world  is  entirely  shut  out.  Dionysius  has 
no  desire  for  an  absolute  unconsciousness.  The  light  is  ever  his  ulti- 
mate aim.  The  darkness,  the  ignorance,  is  but  a  threshold,  a  zone 
of  psychic  oscillation  between  the  two  worlds,  a  state  in  which  the 
subject-object  relation  has  not  been  entirely  passed  by  the  libido. 
For  St.  John  of  the  Cross  the  mystic  night  of  the  soul  is  like  the 
darkness  before  the  dawn,  "Before  being  supernaturally  transform- 
ed, the  soul  without  doubt  needs  to  annihilate  itself  in  the  darkness, 
and  to  escape  from  the  limits  of  its  natural  and  reasonable  life  of  the 
senses,"  Likewise  the  will  not  to  know  is  but  a  means  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  "une  elevation  voluptueuse  a  la  source  surintellectuelle  de  L' 
amour  divin."  When  the  mystic  allows  himself  to  be  conducted 
across  this  threshold  he  suddenly  comes  into  the  ecstatic  light.  The 
centripetal  aim  is  achieved,  the  mystical  union  beyond  all  expression 
is  won,  the  ecstasy  is  enjoyed  for  an  instant.  The  fixity  of  a  moment 
empty  of  all  change  gives  the  mystic  the  illusion  of  eternity;  he  feels 
himself  sub  specie  aeternitatis. 

Dr.  Morel  finds  the  ecstatic  experience  to  be  bi-polar.  God  is  a 
projected  image  of  the  narcissistic  libiiio;  a  fixed  pole  round  which 
the  desire  moves  until  it  attains  ecstatic  unity  and  momentary  rest. 
The  Indian  desire  for  Nirvana  likewise  implies  a  regression  to  the 
mother.  The  very  position  of  the  body  in  the  Indian  prescription 
for  the  production  of  ecstasy  imitates  the  intra-uterine  state.  Accord- 
ing to  Taulcr,  the  mystic  has  a  longing  for  the  created  to  regress  into 
the  un-crcated,  for  **dic  Entruckung  und  dcr  neugewonncne  Zustand." 
And  we  shall  find  the  same  word  T'.ntruckung'  uscil  of  an  analogcnis 
psychic  state  by  Dr.  Abraham  following  Dr.  Bleuler.  Mckhurt  ex- 
presses the  deification  of  the  ecstatic  ego  thus.  "God  and  the  soul 
are  so  unified  that  no  creature,  not  even  the  angels  can  discover  any 
difference  between  them." 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux  is  an  example  of  a  more  orthodox,  because 
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less  regressive  type  of  mystic.  He  was  so  dominated  by  his  Oedipus 
complex  that  he  developed  an  excessive  cult  of  "Notre  Dame"  and 
puzzled  over  the  difficulty  of  being  at  once  a  man  and  also  'Hn  utero 
matris."  A  phobia  of  all  other  women  and  a  homo-erotic  relation 
to  Jesus  followed.  Bernard's  masochistic  identification  with  xMary 
appears  in  his  exclamation  a  propos  of  the  wound  of  Christ  which 
pierced  Mary's  heart:  "I  should  count  myself  happy  if  I  sometimes 
felt  myself  pierced  by  the  sword's  point  in  order  that  I  also  could 
cry:  I  am  wounded  by  love."  Bernard  experienced  certain  brief 
sleeplike  states  which  he  describes  as  "vigil  vitalisque  sopor — rara 
bora  et  parva  mora — O  si  durasset!"  Bernard  attained  a  primitive 
stage  of  object  love  and  his  desire  for  both  male  and  female  objects 
of  worship  expressed  the  oscillations  of  his  strong  bi-sexual  trends. 
In  Suso  the  anxiety  which  is  so  constant  a  symptom  of  auto-erotic  ac- 
tivity is  specially  prominent. 

Mystical  women  lack  the  male  mystic's  power  of  entirely  empty- 
ing the  material  consciousness  and  also  the  desire  for  annihilation 
in  the  mother.  Therefore  they  never  reach  the  extreme  regressive 
stage  of  the  Yogis  and  Dionysius.  Female  mystical  erotism  is  marked 
by  a  precise  and  anthropomorphic  character  and  by  frankly  organic 
enjoyment  of  God  in  contrast  to  a  more  abstract  vision  of  God  sought 
by  male  mystics. 

It  is  the  typical  course  of  the  ecstatic  state,  as  seen  for  example 
in  Dionysius,  that  interests  us  here;  the  turning  away  from  reality, 
the  gradual  ascent  to  another  world  through  obscurity  to  a  sudden 
and  momentary  thrill  of  emotional  unity.  Dr.  Morel  makes  clear  the 
sexual  nature  of  the  whole  experience,  which  implies  a  regression 
to  an  infantile  manner  of  erotic  satisfaction.  And  he  remarks  that 
the  tendency  to  peripheral  occlusion  is  not  without  analogy  to  the 
state  preceding  sleep,  in  which  Freud  has  noticed  momentary  manifes- 
tations of  narcissism.  Accepting  the  dictum  that  the  neurosis  is  the 
negative  of  the  perversion.  Dr.  Morel  thinks  the  mystics  may  have 
made  their  ascetical  renunciation  as  the  only  way  of  avoiding  both 
a  sexual  perversion  and  a  more  developed  form  of  neurosis  or  psy- 
chosis. 

The  hysterical  nature  of  the  mystical  states  of  ecstasy  has  gained 
a  striking  confirmation  from  the  recent  psycho-analytic  study  of  hys- 
teria. Perhaps  the  most  relevant  is  that  of  Dr.  Karl  Abraham  in 
cases  of  hysterical  dream-states  in  the  Jahrbuch  fur  Psychoanalytische 
und   Psycho-Pa thologische   Forschungen,    19 10.      Dr.    Abraham   has 
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found  that  in  each  case  there  was  originally  a  strong  tendency  to  day 
dreaming,  and  that  the  hysterical  dream-state  was  preceded  by  a  stage 
of  phantasy  and  exaltation.  The  primary  day-dream  passed  into  a 
second  state  of  dreamy  Entruckung  or  ecstatic  feeling  of  rapture  in 
which  the  familiar  environment  seemed  unreal,  and  strangely  changed. 
The  patients  themselves  felt  as  if  they  were  "in  a  dream."  The  third 
stage  was  an  emptying  of  consciousness:  a  checking  of  the  course  of 
thought.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  state  of  emptiness  occurred  a  fourth 
stage,  marked  by  feelings  and  phantasies  of  anxiety  and  depression. 
The  experience  was  described  by  these  patients  as  pleasant  until  the 
last  stage  appeared. 

One  man  suffering  from  severe  hysteria  had  such  an  anxiety 
about  leaving  the  house  that  he  became  unfitted  for  business  and  social 
life.  Whenever  he  was  made  to  feel  his  own  inferiority  or  incapacity, 
he  regularly  reacted  by  falling  into  a  dream  state.  His  agoraphobia 
reminds  us  of  the  same  affect  noticed  by  Dr.  Morel  in  the  life  of  the 
mystics.  The  patient  described  his  dream-state  as  at  first  an  ever 
increasing  "Enthusiasmus."  This  imperceptibly  passed  over  into  the 
second  stage  of  complete  introversion;  a  shutting  out  of  all  external 
impressions.  "In  the  phantasy,"  he  declared,  "one  loses  the  ground 
under  one's  feet."  Even  his  own  body  now  seemed  strange  and  un- 
real. The  third  stage  immediately  followed  with  its  complete  ces- 
sation of  thought  which  led  to  the  fourth  state  of  extreme  anxiety  and 
weakness.  Sometimes  he  tried  to  come  down  "as  from  a  cloud"  be- 
fore the  unpleasant  end  was  reached.  The  word  "cloud"  is  note- 
worthy: it  points  to  the  feeling  of  a  clouding  of  consciousness  which 
corresponds  to  the  dark  shadows  of  night  and  to  the  nescience  through 
which  the  mystics  pass  to  the  ecstatic  light. 

The  hysterical  patients  who  had  masturbated  in  childhood,  waged 
a  continual  war  in  later  years  against  this  habit.  Finally  a  compro- 
mise was  found  in  the  form  of  the  periodic  drcam-statcs  briefly 
described  above.  As  the  day-dreaming  had  been  the  prelude  of  their 
masturbation,  so  now  it  forms  the  first  stage  of  the  substitutionary 
drcam-statc.  The  second  stage  of  rapture  and  isolation  corresponds 
to  the  growing  erotic  excitement;  ami  the  emptying  of  consciousness 
symbolized  the  height  of  the  orgasm  at  the  moment  of  ejaculation. 
The  anxiety  and  weakness  that  follows  make  the  correspondence  per- 
fect. The  feeling  of  Isolation  goes  back  to  the  masturba- 
tor'i  boyish  desire  to  be  alone  with  his  phantasies.  The  dis- 
appearance of  thoughts  corresponds  to  the  mor(  or  K  ss  toinpKti  loss 
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of  consciousness  which  is  specially  apt  to  occur  at  the  height  of  his 
sexual  excitement.  Some  of  these  hysterical  cases,  moreover,  show  a 
bisexual  fixation  of  libido  which  is  parallel  to  the  frequent  mystical 
identification  with  both  Jesus  and  Mary.  And  the  passive  attitude  of 
the  patient  to  both  libido  projections  has  its  counterpart  in  the  re- 
ligious dependence  of  men  like  St.  Bernard.  To  the  neurotic  fancy 
of  the  hysterical  patient,  merely  to  walk  alone  out  of  the  home  meant 
giving  up  his  heterosexual  incestuous  relation  and  falling  into  his 
homosexual  temptation.  So  he  called  up  anxiety  to  replace  desire, 
and  fancies  of  grandeur  to  give  self-respect.  Here  we  are  reminded 
of  the  limitless  self-centredness  of  mystics  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
identify  themselves  with  God,  i.  e.  with  the  projection  of  their  be- 
loved ego.  Dr.  Abraham  noticed  that  the  dream-states  of  his  pa- 
tients satisfied  the  impulses  to  agression  and  exhibitionism:  Dr. 
Morel  noticed  the  possessive  and  jealously  exclusive  love  of  the  mys- 
tics and  their  desire  for  spiritual  nakedness  at  the  time  of  their  ecstatic 
vision  of  God.  And  the  double  hysterical  desire  to  remain  a  child  and 
to  die  is  fully  expressed  in  the  mystic  symbolism.  One  patient  could 
induce  his  dream-state  by  a  strong  act  of  will  not  to  think  of  anything 
in  the  external  world,  just  as  the  mystics  induced  their  ecstasy  by 
*'amor  nescire"  and  "docta  ignorantia."  And  the  hysteric  describes 
as  if  he  were  a  mystic  the  short  stage  of  pleasure  like  an  eternity  ac- 
companied by  a  feeling  of  introversion  and  alteration.  One  of  Dr. 
Sadger's  patients  described  the  feeling  that  preceded  his  hysterical 
loss  of  consciousness  thus:  "the  feeling  of  going  back  in  the  swing" 
(which  had  excited  him  as  a  child  and  was  doubtless  linked  to  the 
previous  joy  of  being  rocked  by  his  mother)  "is  just  the  same  as  the 
falling  asleep  in  the  absent-state  which  always  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  highest  form  of  joy."  He  then  expresses  the  wish  of  St.  Bernard 
for  an  eternity  of  the  brief  moment  of  ecstatic  "sleep" — "if  only  one 
could  fall  asleep  in  this  way  for  an  eternity!"  By  drinking  alcohol 
this  patient  could  induce  the  trance  state  in  order  to  indulge  therein 
his  homo-sexual  desire  to  be  nursed  and  cared  for  by  his  comrades. 
Likewise  the  mystics,  by  taking  a  narcotic  in  the  form  of  a  mental 
discipline  which  narrowed  the  attention  to  a  point,  could  satisfy  their 
similar  unconscious  desires. 

Dr.  Pfister  relates  the  case  of  a  girl  whose  religious  experience 
was  a  cloak  for  her  auto-erotic  activity.  "One  day"  she  told  the 
analyst  "I  was  pondering  on  the  text,  'There  is  no  fear  in  love  but  per- 
fect love  driveth  out   fear.'      I   said  to  myself,   'Let  everything  go; 
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yield  yourself  only  to  the  father.'  Half  uncons^usly  I  did  the  evil 
deed.  I  was  not  ashamed.  I  went  right  to  sleep.  I  found  myself 
in  the  twilight  state.  During  this  mental  state,  it  is  again  like  the 
time  when  I  did  the  forbidden  thing;  at  that  time  I  was  as  if  in  another 
world."  (The  Psychoanalytic  Method,  p.  131).  A  total  loss  of 
material  consciousness  is  impossible  in  the  prolonged  twilight-states, 
which  arc  therefore  hidden  from  the  censor  by  the  subsequent  total 
amnesia. 

The  states  described  above  give  essentially  the  same  uncon- 
scious satisfaction  to  mystics  and  hysterics  alike — a  symbolically  med- 
iated identification  with  the  mother,  a  narcissistic  and  homosexual  ac- 
tivity. Hence  both  mystics  and  hysterics  often  fail  to  express  ade- 
quately the  meaning  of  their  rapture,  the  obscuration  of  external  re- 
ality and  the  expulsion  of  thought  by  their  affective  state.  An  ex- 
ception was  Dr.  Sadger's  hysterical  patient  who  during  the  analysis 
remarked  upon  the  strange  looks  in  a  monk's  eyes,  which  appeared 
absentminded,  far  away  from  this  world  and  pre-occupied  by  a  phan- 
tasy which  the  hysteric  felt  to  be  caused  by  the  same  sexual  need 
as  produced  his  own  absent-states. 

The  mystics,  we  conclude,  are  a  sub-class  of  hysterics.  The  mys- 
tic ecstasy  corresponds  to  the  four  stages  of  the  dream-states — the 
primary  tendency  to  phantasy,  the  consequent  will  not  to  know  the 
world,  the  progress  through  the  dark  night  of  the  soul  to  the  ineffable 
depths  of  Hght  and  the  exhaustion  that  follows  the  ecstasy.  We 
must  therefore  posit  in  the  mystics  as  well  as  in  the  hysterics  a  pri- 
mary auto-erotic  or  narcissistic  activity,  a  secondary  repression,  and  a 
final  return  of  the  repressed  activity  in  the  sublimated  or  spiritualised 
form  of  a  religious  experience  or  a  mystic  ecstasy.  It  also  follows 
that  the  mystics'  claim  to  sexual  abstinence  is  only  justified  in  so  far 
as  it  is  true  that  they  have  no  desire  for,  but  rather  a  phobia  of  normal 
sexual  intercourse.  For  the  undeveloped  or  regressive  libiilo  of  neu- 
rotics, the  mystic  symbols  open  the  way  to  an  indulgence  which  is  ex- 
quisitely satisfying  to  the  self  and  also  highly  esteemed  by  the  faith- 
ful who  regard  the  state  of  ecstasy  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a 
saint. 


THE  KIND  OF  MEN  IN  STATE  PRISON 

BY  A.   W.    STEARNS,   M.   D.   AND  JOHN   V.    CHAPI^AN 

DURING  the  year  beginning  May  i,  1919,  and  ending 
April  30,  1920,  there  were  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts 
State  Prison  at  Chariestown,  107  men.  All  had  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony,  and  the  shortest  sentence  was  two  and 
one-half  years.  From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
men  have  all  been  convicted  of  serious  crime.  A  study  of  this  group 
is  herein  made  and  presented. 

When  we  review  the  life  history  of  certain  delinquents,  it  is  hard 
to  account  for  their  conduct  on  the  basis  of  normality  and  yet  by  objec- 
tive methods  we  are  unable  to  demonstrate  mental  disease  or  abnorm- 
ality, unless  we  are  willing  to  assume  a  criminal  career  in  itself  to  be 
evidence  of  disease.  When  we  come  in  contact  with  the  environmenr 
of  these  delinquents  and  realize  the  adverse  circumstances  under  which 
they  have  been  nurtured,  the  presence  of  opportunities  for  evil  and  the 
deprivation  of  good  opportunities,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  such 
a  bringing  up  is  incompatible  with  good  citizenship,  and  yet  in  this  very 
environment  we  find  delinquent  members  to  be  in  the  minority,  and 
can  readily  point  to  many  of  our  finest  types  of  manhood  who  have 
developed  properly,  despite  adverse  circumstances.  Thus,  a  proper 
balance  of  opinion  is  difficult,  and  though  it  can  be  made  in  general, 
in  particular  cases  becomes  impossible. 

We  shall  subject  this  group  of  107  men  to  scrutiny,  judging  them 
by  such  measures  as  possible.  During  the  past  few  years  a  life  history 
has  been  taken  from  each  man  upon  admission  to  State  Prison,  accord- 
ing to  an  outline  devised  by  Frank  L.  Randall,  Esq.,  when  commis- 
sioner. During  the  past  year,  beginning  with  the  period  of  this  study, 
a  psychiatrical  opinion  has  been  added  to  this  history.  An  endeavor 
has  been  made  to  satisfy  ourselves  in  general  rather  than  in  technical 
terms,  as  to  what  sort  of  a  man  we  were  dealing  with,  and  to  deter- 
mine what  factors  in  his  life  history  and  mental  make-up  would  tend 
to  explain  his  being  in  prison,and  would  be  of  aid  in  prophesying  or 
planning  his  future  career. 
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AGE 

I'he  youth  of  the  prison  population  is  striking,  the  maximum 
ages  being  22,  23  and  24,  these  three  years  having  over  25  per  cent. 
of  the  admissions.  State  Prison  comes  at  the  end  of  a  criminal  career, 
and  yet  we  find  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  admissions  under  30  years  of 
age.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  by  current  explanations  of 
crime  on  the  ground  of  abnormal  personality  or  character  defect,  for, 
if  so,  where  are  the  individuals  who  constituted  this  criminal  portion 
of  the  population  twenty  years  ago?  Doubtless  many  have  died  and 
some  have  been  deterred  by  severe  sentence  bringing  them  to  State 
Prison.  It  seems  likely  that  the  turbulence  and  restlessness  of  youth 
itself  is  the  explanation,  in  part  at  least,  and  that  maturity,  marriage 
and  economic  progress  tend  to  keep  older  men  from  committing  fel- 
onies. 

AGES  AT  ADMISSION 

Years                                                                  Number 
1 7-20    12 

21-25    33 

26-30    23 

31-35    13 

36-40    9 

41-45    5 

46-50    5 

51-55 5 

56-60   o 

61-65    2 

107 

MARITAL  CONDITION 

The  large  percentage  of  unmarried  men  is  in  contrast  with  the 
marital  condition  of  the  adult  population  in  the  State  at  large,  and 
is  particularly  true  of  the  foreign  born.  55.5  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
population  of  Massachusetts  is  married.  We  cannot  say  whether 
marriage  has  a  steadying  effect  upon  youth  or  whether  the  steadier 
type  tend  to  marry,  probably  both  arc  factors. 
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Married 32 

Married,  but  separated   from  wife  9 

Single    SI 

Widowers    5 

Divorced 4 


Census 

;r  Cent. 

of    1915 

30.8 

55-5 

57- 

39-6 

04.7 

4-5 

03-7 

03 

EDUCATION 

This  compares  very  favorably  with  the  general  population,  ex- 
cept for  an  excess  of  illiteracy.  This  illiteracy  predominates  in  the 
foreign  born.  The  8.4  per  cent,  in  this  series  compares  unfavorably 
with  4.3  per  cent,  in  the  general  population. 

No  education;  can  neither  read  nor  write   9 

No  education ;  can  read  and  write    i 

Evening  school  only ;    can  read  and  write i 

Common  school.   Two  years   i 

"               "        Five  years i 

"               "        Six  years i 

"               "        Seven  years  i 

"               "        Nine  years i 

"               "       Ten  years    2 

Grammar  School,  Third  grade    3 

"               "         Fourth  grade 5 

"               "        Fifth  grade 7 

"             "               u         Sixth  grade   2 

"               "         Seventh  grade .  10 

"               "         Eighth   grade    13 

"               "        Ninth  grade    6 

"               "         Graduates    6 


High  School,  One  year 2 

"            "        Two  years   7 

"            "        Three  years 3 

"           "        Four  years    2 

"           "        Graduates    3 
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High  School  and  business  college  graduate    i 

High  school,  two  (.years  and  business  college i 

High  school,  three  years  and  business  college 2 

High  school  graduate  and  medical  school  2   1-2  years.  ...  i 

High  school  graduate  and  college  one  year i 

BIRTH   PLACE 

Almost  exact  correlation  between  foreign  born  in  prison  popula- 
tion and  in  the  state  at  large  would  tend  to  disprove  a  common  belief 
that  serious  crime  is  due  to  our  foreign  population.  However,  certain 
features  are  remarkable.  About  31  per  cent,  of  the  prison  population 
were  born  in  Massachusetts,  compared  with  53  per  cent,  in  the  general 
population.  It  would  appear  that  immigration  from  other  states  is  a 
greater  menace  than  from  abroad,  but  most  of  these  are  transients 
and  not  immigrants.  Again  10.2  per  cent,  of  the  prison  population 
were  born  in  Italy  as  against  3.3  per  cent,  outside.  This  holds  true 
of  the  Mediterrean  countries  in  general,  as  this  group  constitutes  16 
per  cent,  of  the  total  in  prison.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  large 
percentage  of  our  population  born  in  the  British  Isles  contributed  but 
one  admission.  Though  5.7  per  cent,  of  our  State  population  was 
born  in  Ireland,  this  group  had  no  representation  in  the  series.  But  a 
few  years  ago  the  British  Isles  contributed  an  important  part  of  our 
prison  population,  so  it  would  appear  that  this  group  has  become  sta- 
bilized, their  place  having  been  taken  by  the  younger  and  more  recent 
arrivals  from  the  Mediterranean  ports.  These  figures  correspond  in 
a  general  way  to  those  of  race,  the  exception  being  the  negroes,  who 
make  up  8.4  per  cent,  of  this  series,  to  be  contrasted  with  1.2  per  cent. 
of  the  general  population.  Another  discrepancy  is  shown  in  citizen- 
ship, 26  per  cent,  of  the  admissions  being  aliens,  as  compared  with  7.9 
per  cent,  population  at  large.  The  nativity  of  parents  shows  31  per 
cent,  foreign  born,  compared  with  32  per  cent,  in  the  general  popula- 
tion. 
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UNITED   STATES 


Mgissachusetts    34 

New  York 10 

Maine    4 

Rhode  Island 4 

Callforn^    3 

Connecticut    3 

Vermont    3 

Illinois    2 

New  Jersey    . 2 

North  Carolina   2 

Ohio    2 

Arkansas    

Iowa    

Missouri    

Pennsylvania    

South  Carolina   


74 


FOREIGN   COUNTRIES 

Australia    

Brazil    

British  West  Indies 

Canada    

England    

Finland    

Greece    

Italy   

Poland    (Austrian)    

Poland    (German)     

Poland    ( Russian)     2 

Portugal    I 

Russia    3 

Syria    3 

Turkey 2 


2>Z 
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FAMILY  HISTORY 

The  study  of  this  feature  is  rather  unsatisfactory  because  incom- 
plete, but  our  figures  may  be  taken  as  the  minimum. 

Father  intemperate    15 

Insanity,    feeble   mindedness   or   epilepsy   in 

immediate  family 10 

Both  parents  illiterate 15 

Convictions  in  immediate  family 17 

Other  dependency  in  immediate  family.  ...  19 

RELIGION 

Catholic    57 

Protestant   40 

Greek  orthodox 2 

Jewish   • 6 

Mohammedan 2 

MILITARY  SERVICE 

There  has  always  been  an  excess  of  veterans  of  the  army  and 
navy  in  the  prison  population,  but  no  causative  relation  can  be  said 
to  exist.  It  tends  to  controvert,  however,  an  idea  prevalent  in  mili- 
tary circles  that  such  service  will  reform  an  incorrigible.  In  certain 
cases  there  appears  to  have  been  a  relation  between  the  unsettling 
influence  of  service  in  the  late  war  and  criminal  conduct. 

None 66 

Army    18 

Navy 16 

Army  and  navy i 

In  service  of  foreign  countries 6 

How  discharged 

Honorable    23 

Dishonorable    9 

Medical    3 
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ECONOMIC  STATUS 

The  handicap  which  seems  to  prevail  in  the  prison  group  is  well 
illustrated  by  industrial  history.  Steady,  skilled  workers  are  few,  and 
that  which  impels  to  crime  seems  also  to  have  an  adverse  effect  upon 
industrial  progress.  A  large  number  have  never  followed  any  partic- 
ular occupation.  Judgments  in  this  matter  are  necessarily  personal 
and  opinion  tentative.  Classifying  according  to  industrial  progress 
gives  the  following: 

Skilled 12 

Experienced    44 

Unskilled    24 

Industrial  misfits 27 

According  to  application — 

Stable    37 

Shiftless    64 

Idlers   6 

According  to  economic  results — 

Dependent    21 

Marginal    85 

Comfortable    i 

According  to  property — 

Have  property 10 

No   property    97 

RESIDENCE 

The  large  number  of  boarders  and  rovers  is  striking.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  home  is  perhaps  not  particularly  reliable,  as  men  in  general 
are  loth  to  indict  their  home  for  their  shortcomings. 

Own  home 4 

Do  not  own  home 1 03 

Character  of  home  good 86 

Character  of  home  not  good 21 
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Home  when  committed: 

With  parents    27 

With  relatives   10 

With  wife    26 

AJ'^ith  woman  as  man  and  wife 4 

With  person  as  boarder 40 

Stable   54 

Rover    33 

Intermediate    20 

CRIMES 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  the  crimes  have  been  separated 
into  three  groups,  as  was  first  done  in  a  prior  study  in  19 15.  This 
classification,  according  to  impulse  or  motive,  has  a  good  deal  to  jus- 
tify it,  and  has  some  importance  in  therapy.  Usually  the  criminal 
career  of  an  individual  is  confined  to  one  of  these  groups.  Many  of 
the  crimes  are  the  same,  but  we  have  followed  the  rather  varied  norri- 
enclature  of  the  courts. 

Sex  Offences  (Procreative  Instinct) 

Adultery    2 

Assault  with  intent  to  rape 2 

Assault  with  intent  to  carnally  abuse  female 

child   I 

Carnal  abuse  of  a  female  child 9 

Carnal   abuse  of  a   female  child,   unnatural 

and  lascivious  act i 

Incest   2 

Rape    5 

Sodomy   2 

Statutory  rape   i 

25 

An  analysis  of  the  sex  offenders  shows  that  16  were  born  in  the 
United  States  and  9  in  foreign  countries,  but  5  being  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 7  of  the  foreign  born  were  convicted  of  carnal  abuse  of  a 
female  child,  2  for  incest,  and  1  for  sodomy.  7  of  the  9  foreign  born 
were  arrested  for  the  first  time. 
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It  is  surprising  that  their  ages  are  much  greater  than  those  of 
the  entire  series,  over  one-half  being  more  than  30  years.  This  shows 
very  clearly  the  effect  of  low  cultural  development  and  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity for  a  normal  sex  life.  These  individuals  differ  from  the  general 
population  in  custom  and  opportunity  more  than  in  native  mentality. 

Murder  or  its  Attempt.     (Pugnacious  Instinct). 

Assault  to  murder 7 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill,  being  armed  with 

a  dangerous  weapon   i 

Murder  in  the  first  degree i 

Murder  in  the  second  degree 8 

Manslaughter    9 

26 

But  1 1  of  this  group  were  born  in  the  United  States  and  5  in 
Massachusetts.  10  of  the  15  foreign  born  were  convicted  of  their  first 
offence,  while  the  5  born  in  Massachusetts  had  each  been  arrested 
many  times.    Their  ages  correspond  to  the  general  figures. 

This  group  contains  over  one-half  the  insane.  Their  crime,  in 
the  main,  represents  uncontrolled  emotion,  and  it  is  obvious  again 
that  a  lower  cultural  standard  explains  their  conduct.  The  presence 
of  most  all  Italians  in  this  group  would  tend  to  point  toward  a  tem- 
peramental peculiarity,  but  the  lack  of  Italian-Americans  again  makes 
it  appear  more  cultural  than  temperamental.  Many  of  them  are 
living  a  frontier  life  in  our  great  cities  and  have  kept  the  primitive 
standards  of  their  former  environment.  They  go  about  armed,  ex- 
pecting to  personally  avenge  insult  and  protect  themselves,  rather  than 
to  have  recourse  to  the  slower,  but  more  civilized  judicial  process. 

Stealing.     (Acquisitve  Instinct). 

Assault  with   intent   to   murder   and   attempt  to 

commit  larceny 2 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill  and  attempt  to 

commit  larceny    

Assault  with  intent  to  rob,  being  armed.  .  .  . 

Assault  with  intent  to  rob 

Breaking  and  entering 3 

Escape  (original  sentence  for  stealing)  .... 
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Forgery,  uttering  and  larceny i 

Larceny    7 

Larceny  and   breaking    and    escaping    from 

House  of  Correction i 

Larceny  of  auto,  and  robbery,  being  armed  i 

Larceny  of  auto,  being  armed i 

Receiving  stolen  goods   2 

Robbery    5 

Robbery,  being  armed i 

The  number  of  this  group  is  so  large  that  percentages  correspond 
quite  closely  to  the  general  figures.  But  11  out  of  55  were  convicted 
of  their  first  offence,  and  but  13  were  foreign  born.  The  mass  of  this 
group  are  young  men  giving  a  history  of  broken  homes,  neglected 
childhood  and  early  institutional  residence.  They  have  had  but  short 
vacations  out  of  prison,  and  have  been  through  the  various  degrees  «^f 
penal  servitude,  finally  landing  in  State  Prison.  We  might  also  say 
that  they  constitute  a  class  of  society  by  themselves.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  group  loyalty,  and  their  friends,  employers,  associates 
and  relatives  are  in  the  underworld.  They  seem  socially  irresponsible, 
but  whether  to  explain  this  irresponsibility  by  mentality  on  the  basis  of 
character  defect,  or  by  experience  on  the  basis  of  habit,  is  an  open 
question  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  solve.  At  any  rate,  their 
career  represents  a  re-action  of  a  particular  type  of  an  individual  to  a 
particular  life  experience. 

MENTAL  STATUS 

There  is  a  strong  temptation  to  overstate  the  relation  between 
mental  disease  and  crime,  i  he  chief  characteristic  of  mental  disease 
is  unusual  conduct,  not  met  with  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  This  is 
equally  true  of  the  penal  population.  Whereas  their  conduct  can  be 
shown  to  be  due  to  primary  instincts,  self  interest  is  so  completely 
abandoned,  their  course  is  so  profitless,  inexpedient  and  unwise  that 
it  is  hard  to  explain  it  on  the  basis  of  normal  psychology.  There  is  a 
small  but  constant  group  of  acute  and  chronic  insanity,  which  is  either 
unnoticed  or  ignored  by  the  courts.  This  is  usually  immediately  rec- 
ognized upon  admission  to  the  prison,  and  the  individual  transferreii 
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to  Bridgewater.  It  is  usually  directly  related  to  the  commission  of 
crime,  and  in  most  cases  would  absolve  the  offender  from  guilt,  yet 
though  transferred  to  a  hospital,  his  conviction  remains.  The  feeble- 
minded are  found  in  somewhat  smaller  percentage  than  in  a  similar 
study  above  quoted.  This*  is  probably  due  to  the  excellent  economic 
situation  during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Many  of  the  feeble- 
minded are  no  different  from  this  class  found  out  of  prison,  but  habit- 
ual offenders  among  them  should  have  had  more  attention  by  society 
than  they  now  receive.  The  chronic  alcoholics  are  usually  in  prison  as 
a  direct  result  of  their  drunkenness,  while  the  drug  users  are  more 
often  chronic  thieves,  whose  stealing  is  related  to  the  demand  for 
drugs.  The  term  "constitutional  inferiority"  has  been  used  to  charac- 
terize a  group  of  individuals  whose  peculiarities  are  so  extreme  as  to 
warrant  a  belief  in  limited  responsibility.  For  many  years  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  elaborate  the  theory  which  was  originally  contained 
in  the  concept  of  the  moral  imbecile,  and  terms  like  constitutional 
inferiority,  psychopathic  personality,  etc.,  have  been  used  to  designate 
this  class,  and  a  useful  hypothesis  has  been  formulated,  but  no  new 
disease  entity  has  been  isolated. 

The  emotional  and  volitional  tendencies  of  these,  individuals 
characterized  as  abnormal  often  represent  a  more  or  less  normal  re- 
action to  an  abnormal  situation.  Confronted  by  conduct  which  we 
cannot  explain  by  self  analysis  or  by  normal  analogy,  we  assume  ab- 
normality and  call  this  hypothetical  disease  constitutional  inferiority 
or  what  not.  This  has  led  in  many  studies  to  a  tremendous  increase 
in  this  group,  which  one  at  least  of  the  authors  of  this  paper  thinks 
highly  improper. 

No  mental  disease 63 

Feeble-minded    13 

Constitutional  inferiority   13 

Insane    7 

Chronic  alcoholic 4 

Drug  habitues   3 

Doubtful   4 
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SENTENCES 

There  is  a  noticeable  difference  in  sentences  for  similar  offences 
in  different  parts  of  the  State.  An  analysis  of  this  would  be  interesting 
and  afford  grounds  for  constructive  criticism,  but  the  writers  feci 
this  to  be  outside  their  province  and  more  within  that  of  the  judiciary. 

MINIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM  SENTENCES 


2/2 

2/2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3/2 

3/a 

4 

4 

4 

4/2 

5 
5 
5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

7  ' 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9 
10 
10 
II 
12 


o     3  9 

o     y/2 2 

o     4  2 

o     5  3 

o     3/ I 

o     4  4 

o     5  12 

o     6  I 

o     4J/^ 2 

o     5  2 

o     4^ 4 

o     5  2 

o     6  4 

o     5  • I 

o     6  2 

o     7  8 

o     8  2 

o  10  I 

o     8  5 

o     9  I 

o  10  I 

o     9  I 

o  10  6 

o  10  I 

o  12  I 

;o  II  1 

o  12  I 

0  12  3 

0  15  2 

:o  15  I 

015  1 
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13  to  17  I 

15  to  1 8  .....; 2 

15  to  20  I 

18  to  20  I 

Life  to  9 

DOUBLE   SENTENCES 

25^  to  3  and  2^  to  3  i 

2^  to  3>^  and  5  to  8  i 

23^  to  3^  and  7  to  10  i 

2>^  to  2)1^2  and  10  to  12  i 

3  to  3  ^  and  5  to  7  2 

PREVIOUS  CRIMINAL  RECORD 

As  in  general,  a  large  percentage  of  those  admitted  have  had  prev- 
ious arrests  and  convictions,  and  yet  there  is  a  substantial  number  of 
first  offenders.  These  men  form  two  rather  separate  groups  in  the 
prison.  Evidence  of  badness  in  one  group  is  given  by  a  life  time  of 
crime  and  oftentimes  in  the  other  group  by  a  single  act  under  tremend- 
ous emotion  or  temptation.  Usually  the  latter  have  the  long  sen- 
tences. 

Previous  Criminal  Record 

Arrested  and  acquitted   2 

Arrested  but  not  committed 24 

Arrested  and  committed 53 

No  prior  arrests 28 

Previous  Criminal  Record — Number  of  Arrests 

One  arrest 19 

Two  arrests 11 

Three  arrests 10 

Four  arrests 10 

Five  arrests 8                  ( 

Six  arrests    7 

Seven  arrests 2 

Eight  arrests   4 

Nine  arrests i 

Indefinite  number  of  arrests 6 
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Number  of  Terms  Served 

One  term 17 

Two  terms 11 

Three  terms 8 

Four  terms 6 

Five    3 

Six  terms    5 

Seven  terms 2 

Indefinite  number  of  terms i 

Probation    32 

Juvenile  reformatory    8 

Adult  reformatory   15 

Both  juvenile  and  adult  reformatories 13 

Ojte  or  More  Prior  Terms  at  Massachusetts  State  Prison 

One  term   9 

Two  terms 3 

Four  terms   i 

Have  Served  Prior  State  Prison  Terms  Anywhere  Including 
Massachusetts 

One  term 12 

Two  terms 5 

Three  terms i 

Four  terms    i 

Five  terms i 

SUMMARY 

I  An  analysis  is  made  of  107  admissions  to  the  Charlestown 
State  Prison. 

II  Crimes  involving  sex  or  personal  violence,  devoid  of  inten- 
tion to  steal,  represent  uncontrolled  emotion,  and  arc  explained  on  the 
ground  of  low  cultural  development  rather  than  mental  disease  or 
criminal  habit. 

III  The  relative  youth  of  the  population  would  tend  to  show 
criminal  conduct  to  be  due  to  neglected  social  problems  among  young 
men,  rather  than  to  permanent  mental  disease  or  traits. 
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IV  Stealing  lacks  the  emotional  element  found  in  other  crimes 
and  is  more  apt  to  be  due  to  mental  defect  or  criminal  habit.  The 
group  of  individuals  in  this  class  while  receiving  the  shortest  sentences 
seem  to  present  a  greater  menace  to  society  than  those  committing 
legally  worse  crimes  and  receiving  longer  sentences. 

V  33  out  of  107  present  mental  abnormality  enough  to  warrant 
this  fact  being  considered  in  the  treatment  of  the  case. 

VI  The  foreign  born  as  individuals  do  not  form  an  essential 
part  of  our  permanent  criminal  problem. 

VII  The  present  temporary  institutional  care  of  delinquents 
does  not  effectually  cure  the  individual  or  protect  society. 

VIII  A  medico-sociological  study  of  individual  delinquents 
forms  the  most  rational  basis  for  treating  the  individual  and  for  form- 
ulating methods  of  care,  and  is  inadequately  applied. 


EDUCATION  AND  FREUDIANISM 

BY  GEORGE   HUMPHREY 

WESLEYAN    UNIVERSITY 

PART  I 

The  Freudian  Mechanisms  and  The  Conditioned  Reflex 

THERE  have  been  appearing  of  late  a  number  of  books 
which  purport  to  treat  the  psychology  of  childhood  from  the 
angle  of  the  new  psychology.^  Of  these  the  latest  and  most 
uncompromising  is  perhaps  the  book  of  Wilfred  Lay  entitled 
"The  Child's  Unconscious  Mind;  the  Relations  of  Psycho  Analysis  to 
Education."  (New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1919).  As  the  ter- 
minology and  treatment  of  which  this  book  is  typical  seems  to  be  creep- 
ing into  every  day  educational  psychology,  it  seems  worth  while  to 
examine  it  and  the  presuppositions  upon  which  it  rests,  in  order  that 
educators  may  be  spared  a  possible  new  fetish. 

Chapter  I  contains  an  important  statement,  "The  hypothesis 
adopted  in  the  newer  psychology,  which  is  that  tentatively  presented 
here  as  a  basis  for  a  newer  science  of  education,  is  that  the  unconscious 
portion  of  each  human  mind,  child  or  adult,  is  an  activity  which  plays 
an  extremely  important,  if  not  an  exclusively  controlling,  role  in  the 
life  of  every  individual."  I  he  subconscious  influences  our  every  ac- 
tion, and  occasionally  catches  us  off  our  guard,  as  when  wc  make  mis- 
takes and  blunders.  Lay  gives  a  case  of  his  own  where  he  set  the 
alarm  clock  to  "silent"  by  mistake.  This,  he  says,  was  fine  to  an  un- 
conscious wish  to  sleep  Ioniser  in  the  mormny.  I-'orgetting  has  a 
purpose,  which  is  rooted  in  the  unconscious.  Besides,  then,  (Ch. 
II)    our    conscious    life,    there    is    this    unconscious    stream    which 

'We  mav  mention  Hcaly's  hooks,  c.  r..  Mental  Conflicts  and  Delinquencies,  of  the 
older  school,  H.  Addington  Mruce.  I'sycholoKy  and  Parenlliood,  (New  York,  1015, 
Dodd  Mead  &  Co.),  as  of  a  «le(initcly  I-'rendian  tendency.  IMister,  Tlie  Psychoana- 
I)rtic  Method,  is  uncompromisinKly  I'reu<lian.  Adler,  "The  .\enrotic  Constitution," 
DM  definitely  educational  implications  which  arc  taken  u|)  hy  Lay.  Wliite's  "Mechan- 
itint  of  Character  Formation"  should  also  he  mentioned  as  ai)|)lyinK  Freudian  con- 
ceptions to  educational  prohlems.  There  is  also  a  IcuRthv  section  on  lu!ucati(^nal 
Implication*  in  Frnest  J<incs'  ho«»k  referred  to  helow.  Huk  llehnuth  "Die  Secleidebcn 
des  Kindcs"  should  also  he  mcntione«l.  and  likewise  "Fcho  Personalities"  by  Frank 
Watts,  which  professes  to  he  "A  short  study  of  tlic  contributions  of  abnormal  psy- 
chology <Oward^  the  solution  of  some  «)f  the  problems  of  norm:d  education."  C(  also 
Elid«  Evans.     The  Problem  of  the  Nervous  Child. 
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is  more  truly  our  personality  than  the  consdious  part  of  our- 
selves. For  often  we  do  not  know  either  what  we  really  want 
(i.  e.  what  our  unconscious  wants)  or  what  we  really  are.  Chief 
among  our  unconscious  wants  are  the  trends  of  sex.  These  strong  ten- 
dencies are,  by  social  convention,  relegated  to  the  psychological  limbo 
of  the  unconscious  by  the  activities  of  the  Censor  (p.  107),  which  is 
the  Charon  of  the  psychological  underworld,  deciding  which  of  the 
wishes  shall  be  allowed  to  cross  into  consciousness,  which  shall  be 
kept  unconscious.  Between,  then,  conscious  and  unconscious  there  is 
continual  interplay  or  conflict,  some  of  the  conscious  wishes  sinking 
back  into  the  unconscious,  and  vice-versa,  some  of  the  unconscious 
wishes  escaping  into  the  conscious,  openly  or  by  various  disguises. 
This  conflict  is  conducted  by  means  of  various  mechanisms,  of  which 
the  principal  are  the  Censor,  already  mentioned.  Identification,  Pro- 
jection, Introjection,  Compensation,  Sublimation,  Rationalisation, 
Symbolization.  These  will  later  be  dealt  with  in  detail,  but  it  may 
here  be  mentioned  that  the  danger  of  the  whole  movement  is  exactly 
in  their  terminology,  which  seems  in  careless  hands  to  approach  per- 
ilously near  a  new  Faculty  psychology.  The  unconscious  is  considered 
as  formed  largely  by  the  individual's  early  experience.  Unconsciou.** 
wishes  thus  created  play  a  large  part  in  later  life,  especially  those 
wishes  connected  with  early  sexual  experiences  (p-  33).  It  is  then 
the  object  of  education  to  guard  the  child  from  the  formation  of  harm- 
ful wishes  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  that  he  has  at  command  the  best 
means  of  tapping  his  subconscious  power. 

This  is  the  general  theme  of  the  book.  The  latter  part,  as  fol- 
lowing more  or  less  as  an  educational  corollary  from  the  first,  has 
been  treated  very  briefly,  but  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully 
where  it  belongs.  Now  this  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  theory  of  psychoanalysis.  That  the  method  is 
often  successful  when  applied  by  a  capable  physician  there  is  no  doubt. 
Otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  practiced  for  twenty  centuries  by 
the  Catholic  Church.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
success  attained  is  due  often  to  causes  unsuspected  by  the  analysts 
themselves.  With  the  facts  brought  forward  by  this  group  of  able 
clinicians  we  have  little  quarrel.  But  when  they  adduce  as  a  theoret- 
ical substratum  of  their  facts  a  variety  of  new  psychical  processes,  and 
build  up  therefrom  an  entirely  new  theory  of  child  and  adult  psychol- 
ogy, it  seems  time  for  an  examination.  But,  let  the  issue  be  quite 
clear.    That  the  classification  of  actions  under  the  caption  of  compen- 
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sation,  rationalisation,  etc.  is  practically  useful  we  do  not  deny.  Our 
quarrel  is  with  the  rapidly  growing  tendency  to  take  these  classifica- 
tions, spell  the  names  with  capital  letters,  and  create  a  new  series  of 
psychological  entities,  a  whole  mythology,  looking  to  become  as  obstin- 
ately established  as  were  ever  the  magically  endowed  Association, 
Apperception,^  Instinct  and  the  like.  It  will  be  our  purpose  to  take 
these  Freudian  mechanisms  as  they  are  actually  found  in  children  and 
adults,  and  to  show  that  they  are  not  entirely  new  and  ultimate  pro- 
cesses now  first  brought  to  light  by  the  school  of  Vienna,  but  that  they 
are  all  explainable  in  terms  of  one  common  phenomenon,  viz.,  the 
conditioned  reflex.  This  will  mean  that  the  nomenclature  has  a  clini- 
cal, rather  than  a  theoretical  value ;  the  clinical  value  we  do  not  deny, 
but  rather  endorse. 

THE    COMPLEX 

One  of  the  most  frequent  terms  in  the  more  modern  psychology 
is  the  term  complex.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  book  of  Lay's  which 
we  have  just  been  discussing  and  in  the  work  of  Pfister  on  which  it  is 
modelled.  Pfister  quotes  Jung  as  understanding  by  an  "emotionally 
toned  complex,"^  "a  group  of  ideas  held  together  by  a  definite  affect," 
and  notices  (p.  151)  that  some  complexes  are  held  together  by  an 
"intellectual  bond."  Freud  describes  the  complex  as  a  "group  of 
ideational  elements  belonging  together,  invested  with  affects,"^  and, 
as  is  to  be  expected  the  complex  is  described  as  having  two  parts,  viz., 
conscious  and  unconscious.  Bernard  Hart*  (p.  61)  says  "such  a  sys- 
tem of  emotionally  toned  ideas  is  termed  in  technical  language  a 
"complex."  The  connection  between  the  complex  and  the  conditioned 
reflex  was  pointed  out  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Holt.  Jelliffe,"  p.  138,  states 
"The  term  'complex'  is  a  certain  definite  series  of  these  conditioned 
reflexes."  The  word  "series"  is  misleading.  It  implies  something 
/ar  too  simple.  "Concatenation"  woukl  perhaps  better  describe  the 
facts,  but  even  this  term  is  metaphorical  and  apt  as  such  to  lead  to 
difficulties.  Wc  prefer  to  retain  the  more  noncommittal  term  "sys- 
tem."    A   complex   is   in    fact,    nothing   but   a    system    such    as  we 

•See  Ch.  XIV.   W,  Jame«.    Talks  to  Teachers. 
•The  P«yriw.....,iv.»ir  Method,    Moffnt  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York.  i<>i7. 
1'brr  P  'i-*.  p.  .?o,  quoted  by  I'fistrr. 

The  Wy<         „,     f  Insanity,  New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1012, 
•Technique  of   P>ychoanalysi»,   (Nervous  and   Mental   Diseases   Pub.   Co..   Nov 
York,  1918), 
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have  described.  Hitherto,  until  lately,  defined  in  terms  of  "ideas" 
It  is  now  brought  down  to  terms  of  stimulus  and  response.  But 
now  a  further  question  comes  up.  Pfister  notices  that  the  "ideas" 
of  the  complex  may  be  held  together  by  an  "intellectual  bond"; 
but  himself  defines  the  complex  as  "a  coherent  group  of  ideas, 
emotionally  toned,  which  has  fallen  wholly  or  in  greater  part  to  the 
unconscious. "**  That  is  to  say,  he  makes  an  emotional  colouring  essen- 
tial, as  does  Hart.  And  yet  the  latter  gives  examples  where  the  "emo- 
tional tone"  can  only  be  seen  by  a  deliberate  assertion  that  it  is  there. 
For  example,  he  takes  a  hobby  which  he  asserts  is  "a  system  of  con- 
nected ideas  with  a  strong  emotional  tone."  It  may  be  that  some 
hobbies  may  be  thus  described,^  but  certainly  the  "strong  emotional 
tone"  in  gardening,  swimming  and  newspaper  cutting  is  hard  to  find. 
Many  people  take  up  gardening  because  of  the  small  emotional  strain 
involved.  Pfister  again  speaks  "of  a  "pregnancy  complex"  and  "a 
money  complex"  as  instances  of  the  "intellectual  bond."  It  might  well 
be  questioned  as  to  whether  he  is  right  in  denying  emotional  tone  to 
these  cases,  but  in  any  case  it  is  hard  to  see  what  he  means  by  "intel- 
lectual bond."  The  whole  difficulty  is  this:  What  holds  the  "com- 
plex" together?  In  the  vast  majority  of  clinical  cases  there  was  an 
emotional  element,  and  naturally,  for  unless  the  patient  were  pro- 
foundly disturbed  in  some  way,  the  doctor  would  not  be  consulted. 
And  profound  disturbance  almost  always  means  emotion.  But  in  our 
view  the  emotion  is  only  one  of  the  elements  of  the  total  reaction, 
which  is  held  together  as  a  whole  because  it  is  ideally  a  reaction  to  a 
number  of  stimuli  originally  simultaneous  or  overlapping.  The  emo- 
tionally toned  complex  of  the  Freudians  and  others  is  only  a  special 
case,  namely  that  case  which  has  most  come  under  clinical  observa- 
tion. In  ordinary  life  it  is  far  from  being  the  most  important.  The 
point  is  significant  because  It  shows  the  danger  of  adopting  whole 
heartedly  a  psychology  which  is  based  on  pathological  cases,  and  the 
psychology  which  is  unfolded  in  Lay's  book  and  in  Pfister  is  almost 
wholly  thus  derived.  The  result  of  the  emotion — complex  theory  has 
been  to  lay  far  too  much  stress  on  the  emotions  of  children.  The 
wonder  is  that  with  strong  emotions  tied  on  to  practically  all  of  their 
organized  actions  a  child  ever  manages  to  survive  the  nerve  racking 
ordeal  of  a  day's  play!     A  complex  is  then  a  system  of  conditioned 

°loc.  cit. 

'e.  g.  golf  and  politics. 
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reflexes  such  as  we  have  described/  and  it  is  held  together  not  neces- 
sarily by  its  emotional  tone  or  "affect"  but  by  the  principle  of  the 
simultaneity  of  stimuli.  The  emotional  "unconscious"  complex  dealt 
with  by  the  Freudians  is  a  very  particular  case,  and  it  is  quite  inad- 
missible to  argue  therefrom  as  to  the  general  nature  and  effects  of 
complexes. 

COMPENSATION 

This  is  the  mechanism  whereby  a  trend  which  is  in  opposition  to 
another  gains  strength  to  enable  it  to  perform  the  extra  work  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  opposition.  It  is  "an  exaggeration  or  over-devel- 
opment of  conscious  or  foreconscious  trends  serving  as  a  defense 
against  unconscious  wishes  of  an  opposite  character  which  threaten  to 
break  into  consciousness.""  The  phenomenon  is  so  called  because  of 
analogy  with  physiology.  "Defect  or  deficiency  in  some  organ  is  made 
up  for  by  an  over-development  and  increase  of  functional  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  same  organ  or  of  its  mate.  Thus  the  effect  of  a  leaky 
heart  valve  is  discounted  by  an  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  heart's 
action;  disease  or  removal  of  one  kidney  results  in  an  increase  in  size 
and  functional  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  other  kidney,  etc."^°  It  may 
here  be  remarked  that  even  in  the  physiological  sphere  there  is  nothing 
recondite,  no  mysterious  law  of  natural  "Compensation."  When  the 
organism's  heart  valve  is  damaged,  the  state  of  the  blood  and  the 
other  stimuli  to  the  heart  beat  act  on  the  heart  just  as  before,  only 
now  the  blood  goes  into  the  stimulating  state  a  little  quicker,  all  the 
stimuli  are  a  little  nearer  together  in  time  than  before.  Hence  the 
heart  beats  quicker.  Further,  it  being  a  physiological  principle  that 
muscle  grows  by  use,  the  heart  muscle  grows  where  the  organism  is 
in  a  sufficiently  plastic  state.  If  the  organism  cannot  "stand"  the 
quicker  heart  beat,  it  dies.  Here  is  no  wonderful  physiological  pro- 
cess other  than  the  simplest  and  most  wonderful  of  all,  the  action 
of  stimulus  and  response  and  the  growth  of  muscle  by  use.  Similarly 
for  the  example  of  the  kidneys. 

Psychically,  the  stock  example  is  that  of  the  misogynist  who,  dis- 
appointed in  love,  hates  all  women.  Having  founil  it  necessary  to 
inhibit  his  affection  for  one  woman  by  a  hatred  of  the  same  women, 

•G,  Humphrey.    The  Conditioned  Reflex  and  tlie  Freudian  Wish.    This  Journal, 
Feb..  1930. 

'Frink.  Morbid  Fear*,  New  York.  Moflfat  Yard  &  Co..  loiH,  p.  ug. 
"Ibid. 
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he  has  allowed  the  hatred  to  spread  to  the  species.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  his  hatred  is,  in  a  measure,  indicative  of  the  strength 
of  his  former  affection.  Everybody  recognizes  that  he  must  hav^e 
been  very  badly  treated  to  make  him  what  he  is  today.  Timon  of 
Athens  would  not  have  become  a  misanthrope  had  he  not  been  a  phil- 
anthrope before.  This  is  all  perfectly  "conscious."  Timon  would 
himself  know  and  consciously  admit  that  it  was  his  very  love  that  had 
turned  to  hate.  There  is  in  fact  nothing  peculiarly  "unconscious"  or 
even  "fore-conscious"  about  the  mechanism  of  compensation.  It  func- 
tions equally  well  with  conscious  or  unconscious  material.  But  those 
cases  are  the  more  picturesque  where  the  organism  is  unconscious  on 
the  one  side  of  the  process,  and  so  cases  of  this  class  have  received 
more  attention.  Many  examples  are  given  in  the  psychoanalytic  lit- 
erature. Frink  mentions  the  "exaggerated  anxiety  so  often  displayed 
by  neurotics  over  the  health  of  some  person  near  to  them.  "Thus  for 
example  a  girl  is  in  a  continuous  state  of  alarm  about  her  mother." 
If  her  mother  complains  of  being  over  tired,  the  girl  thinks  this  pre- 
sages an  apoplexy.  If  the  telephone  rings  while  her  mother  is  out,  she 
thinks  this  is  a  message  from  the  police  saying  that  her  mother  has 
dropped  dead  on  the  street."  Frink  states  that  in  this  case  the  ner- 
vousness was  not  a  sign  of  great  love  for  her  parent  but  rather  of 
wishes  directed  against  her  mother,  but  which  she  had  suppressed. 
Similarly  in  the  case  (p.  130)  of  the  married  woman  who  could  not 
let  her  children  out  of  her  sight,  and  was  consumed  with  fear  for  them 
on  the  slightest  provocation.  The  course  of  treatment  brought  out 
the  fact  that  she  was  unhappy  with  her  husband  but  could  not  leave 
him  because  of  the  children.  Hence,  she  "unconsciously  wished  that 
they  might  die."  Other  interesting  examples  are  those  of  a  young 
woman  who  espoused  Christian  Science  as  an  antidote  to  a  disappoint- 
ment in  love.  The  object  of  her  affections  had  turned  out  to  be  worth- 
less, so  that  she  had  "turned  her  mind  from  the  bad  to  the  good." 
There  is  the  case  of  the  woman  who  became  an  ardent  feminist,  really 
taking  pleasure  all  the  time  in  being  "bullied"  by  men.  These  in- 
stances are,  according  to  Frink,  of  actual  occurrence.  It  is  noticeable 
that  in  spite  of  the  theory  of  the  role  of  the  unconscious  in  compensa- 
tion, in  no  less  than  two  of  the  four  cases  given  as  examples  the  trend 
for  which  compensation  is  made  is  undoubtedly  conscious;  in  a  third 
case,  that  of  the  married  woman,  she  "had  allowed  herself  to  think 
that  if  she  had  no  children  she  would  leave  him,  (i.  e.  her  hus- 
band).    Frink's  own  statement  that  "the  repressed  trends 
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are  derived  from  instinct  and  the  unconscious"  is  not  true  of  his 
own  examples.  We  shall  hav^e  occasion  later  to  comment  on  this 
unnecessary  dragging  in  of  the  unconscious  at  every  step.  We  note 
in  passing  that,  as  in  the  case  of  emotion  and  the  complex,  the 
fault  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  theory  of  the  unconscious  has  been 
built  up  by  the  clinicians,  who  naturally  meet  more  cases  of  "suppres- 
sion" of  unconscious  than  conscious  trends.  A  man  does  not  go  to  the 
mental  physician  about  his  own  conduct  when  he  himself  can  explain 
it. 

EXPLANATION  OF  COMPENSATION 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  what  is  meant  by  the  Freudian 
mechanism  of  compensation.  How  is  it  caused?  Is  it  a  mysterious 
psychic  process  the  object  of  which  is  in  normal  cases  to  preserve  men- 
tal balances  and  which  in  abnormal  cases  over  balances?  Consider 
what  takes  place  in  the  first  example  given,  that  of  the  girl  with  a  mor- 
bid anxiety  for  her  mother.  Here  we  have  two  confronting  systems 
of  conditional  reflexes :  First  a  system  centering  round  her  mother  and 
prompting  her  to  protect  her  in  every  way  she  can.  This  has  perhaps 
been  formed  by  years  of  service  for  her  mother.  It  has  become  so 
habituated  that  the  sight  of  the  mother  or  the  sound  of  her  voice  is 
the  stimulus  for  certain  sympathetic  emotions,  these  having  accom- 
panied the  thousand  an  one  little  ministrations  of  years.  Her  whole 
attitude  towards  her  mother  is  one  large  conditioned  reflex  of  service, 
of  doing  things  for  her.  Practically  every  relation  into  which  the  two 
women  enter  has  this  one  sided  character.  When  the  older  woman 
moves  in  bed,  it  means  that  she  is  uncomfortable  and  the  sound  acts 
as  a  stimulus  for  the  daughter  to  run  and  straighten  out  the  pillow. 
When  the  mother  sighs  and  says  she  is  warm,  the  daughter  opens  the 
window.  And  so  through  all  the  gamut  of  daily  life,  a  stimulus  from 
the  mother  means  ilistress  on  the  one  side,  and  sympathetic  help  on  the 
other.  Such  relationships  are  common  in  everyday  life.  Almost 
wherever  there  is  a  chronic  invalid  there  is  to  be  found  similar  statr 
of  affairs.  A  baby  during  the  first  few  years  of  life  is  in  exactly  the 
same  position.  I'-uropcan  servants  have  the  same  attitude  towards 
their  "betters."  Almost  always  the  position  is  found  in  houses  where 
a  grown  up  daughter  has  continually  lived  alone  with  her  motlu  i-  from 
childhood. 

Now  into  our  family  there  enters  a  different  factor,     llic  ilaugh- 
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ter,  growing  up,  desires  to  marry,  and  her  mother  opposes  the  match 
— it  is  easy  to  see  why.  But  this  new  system  is  not  strong  enough  to 
break  through  the  old.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  she  obeys  her  mother 
when  the  latter  opposes  her  marriage.  The  old  relation  of  "distres?- 
help"  still  obtains,  and  in  the  nervous  tension  of  the  situation  is  a  little 
exaggerated,  the  inhibitions  always  being  the  first  to  go  when  the 
smooth  running  of  organism  is  disturbed.  The  girl  still  interprets 
news  from,  or  other  stimuli  connected  with,  her  mother  as  meaning 
that  some  kind  of  trouble  has  come  to  her  parent.  If  her  mother  is 
out  longer  than  usual  it  means  that  something  has  happened  to  her, 
and  so  on  through  the  rest  of  Frink's  illustrations.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  girl  is  in  a  nervous  state,  which  means  that  her 
inhibitory  system  is  lowered  in  tone,  so  that  reactions  which  would 
normally  be  blocked  by  the  counter  reflections  of  common  sense  are 
now  operative.  There  is  no  need  of  a  mystical  faculty  of  Compen- 
sation here.  All  that  the  example  shows  is  that  a  very  pronounced 
protection-system  (complex)  may  be  strong  enough  to  conceal  an 
aversion-system.  The  Freudians  are  quite  unjustified  in  maintaining 
that  "she  really  wishes  for  her  mother's  death,  and  her  affection  is 
only  ostensible."  There  is  no  reason  why  the  unconscious  motive 
should  be  any  more  "real"  than  the  conscious.  That  is  part  of  the 
great  Freudian  assumption." 

In  the  light  of  what  we  have  said  the  second  example,  of  themoth- 
er  with  the  solicitous  care  for  her  children,  becomes  clear.  Here  again, 
we  have  a  protection  system  which  functions,  probably,  perfectly  nor- 
mally until  the  wife's  feelings  began  to  be  estranged  from  her  hus- 
band. Then  followed  a  period  of  nervous  tension  bringing  a  "low- 
ered resistance"  to  stimuli,  i.  e.  lowered  inhibitions,  and  the  solicitude 
is  exaggerated,  along,  no  doubt,  with  her  reaction  to  noises,  pain  and 
to  everything  else  which  is  normally  inhibited  in  a  certain  degree. 
That  was  probably  why  she  went  to  the  doctor.  There  is  here  no  need 
to  hypothecate  Compensation,  any  more  than  in  the  other  case.  There 
seems  certainly  no  need  to  attach  a  far  reaching  importance  to  the  fact 
that  she  "had  allowed  herself  to  think  that  if  she  had  had  no  children 

'"It  may  appear  that  we  have  read  into  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  two  ladies 
more  than  is  justified.  A  certain  amount  of  "reading  in"  is  necessary  and  we  have  not 
read  in  so  much  as  has  Frink  whose  Freudian  hypothesis  compels  him  to  believe: 
(i)  That  she  ivishcd  her  mother  to  die.  (2)  That  this  followed  as  consequence  of  her 
having  in  childhood  wished  her  mother  to  die  so  that  she  might  marry  her  father. 
(3)  That  her  unreasonable  worries  about  her  mother  compensate  for  the  instinctive 
wish  that  her  mother  would  die,  i.  e.  that  the  cause  of  her  worry  about  her  mother 
is  her  aversion  for  her  mother. 
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she  would  leave  him."  Probably  every  mother  at  some  time  or  other 
has  "wished  that  she  had  no  children" ;  but  that  does  not  cause  neu- 
rotic symptoms."  The  two  cases  of  "Compensation"  that  we  have  so 
far  examined  prove  merely  that  the  stronger  of  two  impulses  to  action 
determines  the  course  of  action  (which  is  ex  hypothesi  true,  for  that 
is  what  we  mean  by  the  stronger  in  this  connection),  and  that  further 
a  strong  motive  may  conceal  a  weaker  one  operative  in  another  direc- 
tion. 

T^e  now  the  case  of  the  woman  who,  after  a  disappointment  in 
love  with  a  doctor  took  to  Christian  Science,  and  "alternated  between 
preaching  its  doctrines  and  railing  at  doctors  in  a  quite  fanatical  man- 
ner until  at  last  she  broke  out  with  neurosis."  Here  we  have  a  certain 
set  of  emotions,  viz.,  of  anger  and  aversion,  for  which  a  doctor  is  the 
stimulus.  This,  by  ordinary  conditioned  reflex,  becomes  operative  at 
the  stimulus  of  the  word  "doctor," — in  other  words,  it  is  generalized. 
From  this  to  active  identification  with  a  society  which  is  avowedly 
opposed  to  doctors  is  a  short  step.  Here  psychoanalysis  revealed  the 
fact  that  she  had  previously  been  in  love  with  the  doctor,  who  had 
disappointed  her.  There  is  again  no  need  to  postulate  "Compensa- 
tion." 

The  last  case  is  slightly  different.  Here  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
woman  who  delighted  in  being  bullied  by  the  other  sex.  On  the  other 
hand  she  was  ashamed  of  this  part  of  her  nature,  and  struggled  to 
resist  it.  Following  James'  advice,  she  joined  a  society.  Here  again, 
the  strongest  of  two  impulses  to  action  impels  to  action.  She  would  no 
doubt  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  her  failing  with  anger.  Hence 
"the  slightest  suggestion  that  women  were  in  any  way  inferior  to  men, 
even  in  physical  strength,  would  set  her  in  a  passion  of  the  wildest 
anger  and  let  loose  a  flood  of  vehement  and  for  the  most  part  unreas- 
onable denials"  because  she  was  reminded  by  such  suggestions  of  her 
failing.  Here,  as  in  the  other  cases,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that 
her  feminism  owes  its  genesis  to  her  masochism.  All  that  we  can  ser 
is  that  by  the  principle  of  the  conditioned  reflex  a  stimulus  to  one  of  the 
opposing  tendencies  produces  emotions  that  are  due  to  the  other,  be- 
cause the  two  courses  of  action  have  been  experienced  near  together  in 
time.  It  may  be  that  the  two  trends  have  become  each  more  accent- 
uated, but  that  is  doubtful.  It  is  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  as  a  child  she  had  a  strong  wish  to  conform  socially,  and  that  this 

"Nor  that  nhe  actually  "winhen  they  might  die  and  so  be  free"  I 
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wish  was  engendered  by  quite  other  considerations  than  her  masochis- 
tic tendency.  Soon  the  two  would  come  into  opposition,  and  the  case 
go  on  as  described. 

We  have  thus  seen  no  reason  to  set  up  a  new  mental  process  of 
Compensation.  The  cases  examined  have  been  found  to  depend  on 
different  causes,  what  appears  to  be  a  compensatory  activity  being 
only  incidental.  True  it  is  that  opposing  tendencies  often  stand  side 
by  side  in  such  a  way  that  one  masks  the  other.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  the  more  obvious  one  owes  its  existence  in  any  degree  to 
the  less  obvious.  The  term  "Compensation"  is  useful  clinically  as 
describing  such  cases,  but  it  has  implications  even  there,  that  are  dan- 
gerous, and  its  use  as  describing  a  new  "mechanism"  has  nothing  in 
its  favour.    There  is  no  such  entity.^^ 

PROJECTION 

The  next  mechanism  which  we  shall  discuss  is  that  of  Projection. 
This  is  described  by  Frink  (p.  156  Op.  cit.)  as  follows: — "In  early 
infancy  the  individual  has  no  complete  appreciation  of  where  the  self 
ends  and  the  external  world  begins.  The  small  hand  the  baby  sees 
before  him  he  does  not  recognize  as  a  part  of  his  own  person.  The 
supply  of  milk  that  appears  at  such  times  as  he  is  beset  with  hunger 
is  not  at  first  referred  to  the  agency  of  another  individual."  He  goes 
on  to  show  that  a  similar  confusion  occurs  in  later  life.  Sometimes 
the  individual  imputes  to  himself  actions,  etc.,  which  belong  to  others, 
at  other  times,  conversely,  he  imputes  to  others  what  originates  with 
himself.  The  first  process,  viz.,  that  of  subjectifying  the  objective  is 
known  as  introjection  or  identification,  the  second  process  that  of 
objectifying  the  subjective,  is  known  as  projection. ^^    Thus  Hart  says, 

"Note. — There  seems  some  confusion  among  the  writers  as  to  the  meaning  of 
"compensation."  We  have  taken  Frink's  view  and  illustrations,  but  there  are  others 
which  should  perhaps  be  mentioned.  Thus  Pfister  (p.  456  op.  cit.)  speaks  of  "a  sub- 
stitute manifestation"  as  compensation.  Brill  (p.  114)  has  fundamentally  the  same 
view  as  Frink,  Jelliffe,  Op.  Cit.  P.  79  identifies  compensation  with  the  theory  of  organ 
inferiority,  q.  v.  below. ^  Jung'  maintains  (p.  281)  that  "the  function  of  the  uncon- 
scious is  to  effect  a  compensation  and  thus  produce  a  balance."  We  would  point  out 
here  that  the  doctrine  of  psychic  compensation  is  not  necessarily  related  to  that  of 
organ  inferiority,  although  confusion  may  be  caused,  as  it  undoubtedly  has  been 
caused,  by  the  use  of  the  term  in  connection  with  this  latter  theory. 

'Psychoanalysis,  Its  Theory  and  Practical  Application,  E.  B.  Saunders, 
1913.     Philadelphia. 

'Analytical  Psychology,  C.  G.  Jung,  MoflFat  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York,  1916. 

"See  Bernard  Hart,  p.  118,  seq:  Pfister,  p.  272,  Jelliflfe,  p.  119.  Jung,  p.  73,  Psy- 
chology of  the  Unconscious  has  a  typical  definition.  The  term  Introjection  was  employ- 
ed first  by  Ferenczi. 
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"People  who  possess  some  fault  or  deficiency  of  which  they  are  asham- 
ed are  notoriously  intolerant  of  that  same  fault  or  deficiency  in  oth- 
ers." They  "project"  their  own  faults  on  to  others.  It  is  easier  for 
us  all  to  see  the  beam  in  our  neighbor's  eye  because  of  the  mote  in  our 
own.  A  good  example  is  given  by  Frink.  A  widow  went  to  live  in  a 
small  town,  but  soon  grew  uncomfortable  because  she  said  everyone 
looked  on  her  as  a  "designing  widow."  Frink  ascertained  that  she 
really  was  looking  out  for  a  second  husband,  and  that  the  thoughts  she 
attributed  to  her  neighbors  were  really  her  own  thoughts  projected. 
The  same  thing  happens  constantly  in  "delusions  of  persecution."  In- 
trojection  is  still  more  common;  in  its  slighter  forms  it  is  simply  tak- 
ing credit  for  what  is  due  to  other  people.  In  its  larger  manifesta- 
tions it  means  complete  identification  with  someone  else,  as  happens 
normally  when  we  "live"  through  a  novel  or  a  play,  or  when  an  actor 
goes  through  his  part,  abnormally  when  a  lunatic  thinks  he  is  Julius 
Caesar.  The  neatest  example  in  the  world  is  perhaps  that  given  by 
Aesop  and  quoted  by  Lord  Bacon.  "The  fly  sat  on  the  axis  of  the 
chariot  and  cried,  'Lo!  what  a  dust  I  am  raising.'  "" 

Let  us  examine  these  two  mechanisms.  As  our  baby  grows  oldery 
he  comes  to  realize  that  if  he  performs  certain  movements  certain 
things  will  follow.  That  it  is  within  his  power,  by  actions  which  he  can 
imitate,  to  produce  an  effect  in  the  outside  world.  If  now  we  suppose 
a  baby  with  such  facilities  that  whenever  he  moves  his  hand  in  a  certain 
way  a  green  light  appears,  he  will  soon,  by  the  law  of  conditioned  re- 
flxes,  begin  to  move  his  hand  expecting  the  light  to  appear.  If  one  day, 
for  the  first  time,  the  light  appears  without  his  moving  his  hand  it 
would  be  hard  to  convince  that  baby  or  that  child  that  he  had  not 
moved  his  hand  slightly.  If  my  presence  is  always  the  signal  for  a 
phenomenon  of  a  certain  kind,  I  begin  to  think  that  this  phenomenon  is 
due  to  me  or  my  qualities.  I'^xamples  are  everywhere  to  find.  The  rich 
man's  son  soon  becomes  convinced  of  his  own  superiority.  He  "intro- 
jccts"  the  effect  he  has  to  his  person,  away  from  his  bank  where  it  be- 
longs. When  I  have  accustomed  myself  to  the  idea  of  my  indiviiiuality 
as  a  cause  of  any  phenomenon,  then  by  conditioned  reflex  when  that 
phenomenon  occurs  I  am  apt  to  regard  it  as  caused  by  myself,  due  to 
my  personality.  There  may  of  course  be,  and  are  often  in  normal  life, 
inhibitory  reflexes  which  stop  this  process,  but  when  as  often  with  neu- 

"Nole. — Cf.  the  story  of  the  English  cDloncl  with  thr  "driiikitin  c.imi)l('x"  who 
went  into  the  largent't  meit  room  one  evciiiiiii  and  found  the  nu'ii  all  staiuliiiK  on 
their  heads.  As  none  of  them  betrayed  any  uneasiness  he  retired  with  resolutions 
not  lo  drink  again! 
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rotics  and  the  insane  the  general  inhibitions  are  feeble,  this  pure  intro- 
jection  occurs  in  its  most  characteristic  form. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  postulate  even  this  explanation  for  most 
of  the  cases  given.  They  reduce  quite  simply  to  examples  of  the 
ordinary  conditioned  reflex.  Introjection  and  Projection  are  both  sub- 
ject to  the  same  explanation,  mutatis  mutandis.  If  we  take  Frink's 
example  (p.  157)  of  the  lady  who  was  sure  that  everyone  thought  her 
a  "designing  widow,"  it  is  clear  that  she  has  built  up  within  herself  a 
system  round  the  notion  "husband."  This  system,  by  conditioned 
reflex,  will  involve  many  stimuli.  There  will  be  first  the  stimulus  of 
the  presence  of  an  unmarried,  eligible  man,  which  will  probably  in- 
volve the  auditory  stimulus  of  the  word  "bachelor"  and  of  certain 
eligible  professions,  such  as  "doctor,"  &c.  Along  with  this  there  will 
have  been  occasions  when  the  widow  has  gossiped — about  men.  The 
"husband"  system,  which  is  now  evidently  very  active  and  "raw"  (sec 
partial  excitation  infra )^^  is  in  a  particularly  favorable  state  for  dis- 
turbance. Hence  it  is  but  a  short  step  for  the  gossip  and  signs  of  gos- 
sip, which  before  left  her  unmoved  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  "hus- 
band" system,  leading  to  the  accompanying  idea  that  "she  is  a  design- 
ing woman  and  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself,"  and  hence,  from 
recollection  of  previous  gossip  in  which  she  herself  has  taken  part  or 
where  she  has  overheard  similar  remarks  being  made  about  others,  to 
the  idea  that  they  are  saying  she  is  a  designing  woman.  This  all  takes 
place  by  successive  conditioned  reflexes.  .  If  it  seem  complicated,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  in  psychology  as  in  most  things  simplicity  is  dan- 
gerous. It  is  much  easier  and  more  slothful  mentally  to  set  up  a 
process  of  "Projection,"  as  a  psychism  by  means  of  which  subjective 
happenings  are  objectified.  But  "processes"  and  psychisms  do  not 
spring  fully  armored  out  of  the  womb  of  the  unconscious.  They  are 
built  up  step  by  step,  little  by  little,  and  step  by  step  they  may  be 
resolved  back  into  their  component  elements. 

Let  us  take  another  example ;  if  I  shut  my  eyes  and  press  on  the 
surface  of  the  eyelid,  I  have  a  "sensation  of  light."  Here  my  eye 
attributes  to  the  external  world  a  phenomenon  which  is  due  altogether 
to  my  subjective  self.  Disturbances  of  the  retina  are  in  an  inconceiv- 
ably large  proportion  of  cases  due  to  the  incidence  of  light.  Hence  by 
the  law  of  conditioned  reflexes,  these  disturbances  are  so  interpreted 
when  they  are  produced  quite  differently.     The  same  explanation  may 
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be  given  of  many  other  hallucinations;  changes  are  somehow  subject- 
ively produced  in  the  central  nervous  system  which  are  generally  due 
to  objective  phenomena.  The  organism,  then,  by  the  law  of  condi- 
tioned reflexes,  refers  the  disturbance  in  every  case  to  such  external 
phenomena/^ 

One  more  instance:  Frink  cites  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who 
over  passionately  defended  Mrs.  Thaw.  It  turned  out  that  her  own 
case  had  been  similar.  Here  there  is  a  violently  strong  system  in  the 
young  woman  which  is  touched  right  off  by  the  appropriate  stimulus. 
Mrs.  Thaw  was  simply  connected  with  certain  experiences  which  had 
been  her  own  experiences.  There  is  here  no  introjection,  only  a  reac- 
tion by  appropriate  stimulus  to  a  system  acquired  in  the  girl's  own 
experience. 

The  instances  then  that  are  given  for  Introjection  and  Projection 
do  not  make  it  necessary  to  postulate  new  psychical  processes.  There 
are  undoubtedly  cases,  pathological  and  otherwise,  where  the  organ- 
ism attributes  to  itself  results  produced  by  other  organisms,  or  vice 
versa,  but  these  pure  cases  are  comparatively  rare  and  can  in  every 
instance  be  explained  by  the  principle  of  the  conditioned  reflex.  The 
majority  of  the  instances  given  are  by  no  means  so  unusual,  but  can  be 
shown  to  be  ordinary  cases  of  response  to  stimuli  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  the  conditioned  reflex.  There  is  no  special  mechan- 
ism of  Introjection  or  Projection.  The  phenomena  are  due  simply  to 
a  system  of  conditioned  reflexes,  sometimes  of  unusual  type. 

RATIONALIZATION 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  processes  which  are  claimed  as 
separate  mental  entities  is  that  of  Rationalization.  This  is  the  mech- 
anism of  giving  reasons — "the  practically  universal  tendency  to  justify 
our  actions  or  our  thoughts  on  verbal  principles."*"  Lay  gives  the 
example  of  the  man  who  cut  down  his  cigars  because  of  his  health. 
Then  when  he  wanted  a  cigar  he  would  "reason" — I  only  had  a  cheap 
cigar  yesterday.  I  will  get  a  good  one  today  to  make  up  for  it,"  or 
**his  daughter  would  suggest  a  cigar,  and  he  would  take  that  as  an 
excuse."  Or,  when  he  had  indigestion,  he  would  decide  that  his  ill 
health  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  smoking,  and  there  and  then  buy  a 

"e.  g.  the  tinging  in  the  ear  produced  by  quinine.    It  is  hard  to  persuade  a  child 
that  this  is  not  due  to  a  "noise." 

"Lay,  Child's  Unconscious  Mind.    p.  166. 
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cigar.  This  is  a  case  of  Rationalization  where  a  desire  is  concerned. 
Similar  cases  are  apt  to  occur  very  often  in  everyday  life.  The  man  of 
a  more  than  usually  optimistic  turn  of  mind  can  always  find  reasons 
why  everything  has  turned  out  for  the  best;  the  pessimist  will  see 
only  evil  in  the  same  occurrences.  According  as  I  belong  to  one  or 
other  of  the  great  American  parties,  President  Wilson  is  the  one 
strong  man  in  the  country,  whose  will  can  surmount  the  burden  of  sick- 
ness and  pain,  or  he  is  an  obstinate  man  who  has  in  his  jealousy  of 
subordinates  taken  too  much  on  his  own  shoulders.  We  have  an  incur- 
able tendency  to  explanation.  If  the  real  explanation  so  far  as  we 
know  it  Is  distasteful  to  us,  we  search  round  until  we  find  one  which 
pleases  us.  A  girl  who  is  entering  a  hospital  as  a  pupil  nurse  decides 
that  Providence  is  best  because  it  is  cheapest.  Then  she  discovers  that 
New  York  is  really  better,  because  it  is  a  larger  city.  The  link  is  that 
a  certain  minister  is  leaving  Providence  for  New  York.  She  herself, 
even,  half  believes  the  explanations. 

One  of  Frink's  cases  is  interesting.  A  certain  woman  insisted  on 
wearing  nothing  but  black.  The  reason  she  gave  and  believed  was 
that  it  was  more  durable. ^^  Frink  suspected  this,  because  her  husband 
was  well  off  and  it  was  summer,  when  black  clothes  are  uncomfort- 
able. In  the  course  of  analysis  it  came  out  that  she  harboured  resent- 
ment against  her  husband,  and  the  dressing  in  black  was  symbolical  of 
her  penitential  feeling  because  of  that  resentment.  Frink  says  it  was 
also  symbolic  of  her  husband's  death:  we  need  not  go  with  him  this 
far,  but  the  important  thing  is  that  the  wearing  of  black  had  for  the 
woman  a  significance  which  was  different  from  the  reason  she  gave 
(See  Frink,  op.  cit,  p.  132),  The  human  being  must  explain,  must 
find  a  context. 

Another  explanation  is  posible  besides  that  of  a  special  psychic 
faculty.  When  I  act  in  any  way,  see  anything,  feel  anything,  I  have  in 
the  past  had  experiences  concomitant  with  similar  actions.  Thus  in 
the  case  of  the  man  and  the  cigars,  indigestion  has  in  the  past  caused 
headaches.  His  daughter  has  previously  handed  him  a  cigar  and  he 
has  accepted  it,  not  wishing,  perhaps,  to  hurt  the  child's  feelings  by 
refusal.  Hence  out  of  all  the  psychic  ramifications  of  the  cigar-object, 
there  will  be  one  which  will  fit  the  case  as  a  "reason."  Why  does  he 
not  give  the  "true  reason?"  Because,  he  has  established  an  inhibi- 
tion.   The  act  of  resolution  not  to  smoke  marks,  in  effect,  the  forma- 

"It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  even  true. 
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tion  of  an  inhibition  against  smoking.  The  original  smoking  habit  has 
meant  that  certain  stimuH  produce  the  response  of  taking  or  buying  a 
cigar.  That  is,  a  system  has  been  built  up  by  means  of  conditioned 
reflexes,  by  which  the  response  "buying  a  cigar"  is  connected  up  with 
the  incidence  of  the  specific  stimuli.  The  resolution  not  to  smoke  marks 
a  breaking  of  this  connection — "when  I  want  a  smoke  I  will  not  buy  a 
cigar."  Wanting  a  smoke  and  buying  a  cigar  now  have  the  reverse  of 
a  connection  with  that  man;  they  have,  to  speak  metaphorically,  a 
mutual  avoidance-relation.  Whatever  the  man  thinks  of  in  connec- 
tion with  the  buying  of  a  cigar  it  will  not  be  the  smoking  stimuli — the 
"real  reason."  Hence  the  thought  of  a  cigar  brings  up  any  of  the 
other  connections  established  by  conditioned  reflex  in  the  man's  mind 
with  the  thought  of  cigar.  He  says  he  bought  a  cigar  "because  his 
daughter  asked  him,"  "because  he  had  not  had  one  for  a  week" — any- 
thing but  "because  he  wanted  a  cigar."  It  is  as  though  the  man  were 
on  an  island,  representing  the  purchase  of  a  cigar,  which  is  connected 
by  bridges  with  other  islands,  representing  concomitants  of  the  pur- 
chase. The  main  bridge  by  which  he  has  actually  come,  leading  to  the 
explanation  "I  wanted  a  cigar",  he  has  blocked,  so  he  takes  another, 
to  the  explanation  "I  had  indigestion",  along  the  path  of  less  resis- 
tance. The  whole  process  is,  of  course,  infinitely  more  dynamic  than 
this  illustration  implies.  The  mental  processes  are  in  a  constant  and 
momentary  state  of  flux,  first  one,  then  another  more  distant  connec- 
tion being  made,  the  "train"  begining  at  a  specific  stimulus  and  ending 
— anywhere.  But  the  one  great  principle  runs  through  the  whole 
process — the  law  of  the  conditioned  reflex,  of  the  substitution  of  the 
simultaneous. 

It  appears  from  this  example  that  when  we  look  for  an  explana- 
tion we  are  in  reality  searching  for  secondary  stimuli.  To  the  dog  in 
the  laboratory  who  is  fed  when  a  green  light  appears,  the  light  soon 
becomes  the  "cause"  of  the  food  to  the  animal.  If  it  could  be  interro- 
gated it  would  answer  that  a  green  light  always  "meant"  food  to  it, 
and  that  this  was  as  far  as  it  could  go."*  It  looks  for  the  invariable 
concomitant  of  the  phenomenon  of  feeding,  which  is  in  this  case  a 
green  light,  the  secondary  stimulus.  In  just  the  same  way  the  savage 
searched  for  the  invariable  concomitant  of  the  phenomena  he  ob- 
serves. If  it  is  a  moving  stream  there  is  a  god  in  the  water  pushing 
it  down  to  the  sea.    He  has  observed  motion  in  trees  pulled  along  by 

^Tht  pragmatUt  position! 
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men  or  animals,  in  boats  propelled  by  men,  in  wagons  pulled  by  men 
or  beasts.  The  visual  stimulus  of  a  man  or  an  animal  has  been  exper- 
ienced many  times  simultaneously  with  a  moving  object.  Hence  this 
particular  moving  object,  the  primary  stimulus,  is  "explained"  by  the 
"secondary"  stimulus,  man  or  beast  in  the  river  pushing  it  along.^^ 
Now  after  a  time  this  explanation  was  seen  not  to  apply.  Experience 
was  widened  and  stored,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  man  or  beast  theory 
(the  personification  theory  of  anthropology)  did  not  always  work. 
The  reflex  began  to  be  inhibited  and  discriminated,  until  with  the 
later  Greeks  the  river  was  said  to  be  pushed  along  by  a  vis  viva — 
living  force, ^°  That  is,  we  have  gone  still  further  in  our  backward 
search  for  simultaneous  stimuli ;  we  say  that  it  is  "living  force,"  not 
necessarily  a  living  man  or  a  living  animal,  that  pushes  the  river  along. 
Today  we  say  it  is  the  force  of  gravitation,  and  Newton  and  later 
Einstein  have  demonstrated  certain  other  concomitants  of  motion 
under  gravitation.  From  the  Nile  God  to  Einstein  we  have  the  same 
process,  the  search  back  for  concomitants,  and  the  gradual  discrimin- 
ation of  the  secondary  stimuli  involved  when  we  see  an  object  fall. 
Our  great  advantages  over  the  animals  are  that  we  can  profit  by  the 
experience  of  our  most  gifted  fellows,  that  we  can  place  such  experi- 
ence on  record,  and  that  we  can  make  very  much  finer  and  more  com- 
plex discrimination. 

It  is  probable,  then,  that  the  Freudians  have  made  at  once  too 
much  and  too  little  of  the  process  of  rationalization.  Too  much.  If 
they  put  it  down  as  an  ultimate  unanalysable  process;  too  little  by 
not  recognizing  that  it  is  but  a  special  case  of  an  activity  enormously 
important  in  the  cultural  history  of  man,  namely  the  search  for  secon- 
dary stimuli.  "Rationalization"  does  not  necessarily  involve  an  un- 
conscious factor.  Sometimes  it  does  and  sometimes  it  does  not.  It 
is  simply  the  process  of  searching  for  secondary  stimuli.  Sometimes 
the  secondary  stimulus  that  would  normally  come  up  in  this  search  is 
shut  out  by  an  inhibition  "within  the  organism" ;  this  is  the  particular 
case  that  the  Freudians  have  taken.  Sometimes  the  recall  of  the  first 
secondary  stimulus — concomitant  phenomenon — is  inhibited  by  fur- 
ther external  phenomena,  as  we  saw  to  have  happened  in  the  case  of 
the  law  of  gravitation.  In  neither  case,  again,  need  we  postulate  a 
new  psychic  entity. 

'"See  Plato's  Cimmias. 

"Some  confusion  may  be  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  "secondary"  stimuli  psycho- 
logically are  "prior"  logically.  This  has  been  pointed  out  by  Aristotle,  who  says  that 
some  causes  are  nearer  to  the  individual  but  prior  in  the  science.  Cf.  An.  Post.  Cap. 
XVIII. 
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TRANSFERENCE 

This  is  defined  by  Frink  as  the  case  where  "instead  of  identify- 
ing external  objects  or  persons  with  himself,  the  individual  identi-. 
fies  them  with  each  other  and  behaves  or  feels  towards  one  in  a  way 
that  is  appropriate  and  conditioned  by  experiences  and  impressions 
which  really  refer  to  the  other.  The  subject  is  not  usually  conscious  of 
the  existence  of  the  identification  nor  as  a  rule  does  he  remember  at  all 
completely  the  experiences  from  which  the  transferred  feelings  really 
arise.""  Thus  it  will  often  happen  that  one  is  attracted  towards  a 
person  at  first  sight  because  he  "reminds  him"  of  a  friend.  Such  a 
substitute  friend  will  be  treated  often  with  affection  until  perhaps 
there  comes  a  disillusionment  so  gross  that  the  one  deceived  will  say 
"I  cannot  imagine  how  he  ever  reminded  me  of  so  and  so."  The 
magazine  tale  of  the  poor  boy  who  was  adopted  by  the  rich  business 
man  and  ultimately  made  his  partner,  all  because  the  boy  reminded 
him  of  his  lost  son,  in  perhaps  the  way  he  ruffles  his  hair  or  some  other 
slight  mannerism,  undoubtedly  represents  what  has  actually  happen- 
ed in  many  cases.  We  do  transfer  whole  systems  of  reactions  from 
person  to  person  on  very  slight  grounds.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  Frink  (p.  196)  gives  the  conditioned  reflex  as  the  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon.  "That  such  insignificant  stimuli,"  he  says,  "should 
have  at  times  the  power  to  produce  such  profound  and  apparently 
disproportionate  reactions  seems  at  first  thought  hardly  credible  or  at 
least  without  parallel  with  anything  else  within  the  sphere  of  our 
observation.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  parallel  to  be  found"  and  he 
goes  on  to  cite  the  work  of  Pavlov  and  others  on  the  conditioned 
reflex.  As  Frink  points  out,  the  difl^culty  is  that  a  detail  shall  produce 
the  whole  reaction,  but  he  seems  to  think  that  the  ordinary  conditioned 
reflex  accounts  for  this.  (p.  197).  This  is  not  the  case.  As  we  have 
seen  a  system  or  reflexes  involves  a  complexus  of  stimuli,  and  often 
if  an  insignificant  stimulus  be  left  out  the  whole  system  is  rentiered 
inoperative.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  an 
insignificant  stimulus  will  of  itself  produce  the  whole  reaction.  The 
conditions  and  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  are  obscure,  but 
the  fact  is  unmistakable.  This  is  what  happens  in  the  case  of  "trans- 
ference" :  I  may  be  induced  by  a  comparatively  insignificant  detail  in 
a  stranger's  appearance  to  react  towards  him  as  to  a  friend  with  the 

"Op.  gl  pp  192, 3. 
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same  peculiarity.  But,  such  cases  are  comparatively  rare,  and  the 
examples  given  are  usually  explicable  on  different  grounds. 

Two  special  cases  deserve  mention.  The  first  is  the  case  of  trans- 
ference upon  the  psychoanalyst.  Jelliffe  uses  the  term  almost  entirely 
in  that  sense,  maintaining,  as  does  a  psychoanalyst  personally  known  to 
the  writer,  that  a  cure  is  Impossible  until  this  transfer  takes  place,  i.  e. 
until  the  patient  regards  the  physician  as  he  once  regarded  some  other 
person,  relations  with  whom  have  caused  the  trouble.  This  in  the  case 
of  women  patients  is  often  a  lover,  and  so  It  seems  almost  a  necessity 
for  the  woman  patient  to  fall  In  love  with  the  analyst.  The  fact  that 
women  patients  almost  invariably  do  so  fall  in  love  is  then  given  as 
corroborative  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of  Transference.  It  Is  not  rec- 
ognized that  the  past  history  of  these  patients  shows  an  unstable  ten- 
dency in  this  respect,  and  that  the  stimulus  Is  the  presence  of  a  member 
of  the  opposite  sex.  The  woman  is  attracted  by  the  same  thing  in  the 
doctor  as  In  her  previous  lovers  and  there  Is  no  need  to  assume  trans- 
ference in  any  shape.  The  remarkable  thing  about  the  phenomenon 
of  falling  in  love  seems  to  be  not  that  persons  change  but  that  they 
are  relatively  so  stable. 

The  second  point  Is  put  thus  by  Frink:  "The  most  important  01 
these  patterns  are  formed  In  childhood,  usually  before  the  end  of  the 
sixth  year  and  .  .  .  the  first  source  of  the  affects  transferred  is 
to  be  found  In  the  relations  of  the  child  to  his  parents  and  to  the  other 
persons  constituting  his  earliest  environment."  We  hope  to  discuss 
this  question  later  in  its  educational  Implications,  but  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  to  assume  that  because  a  physician  adopts  a  "paternal"  air 
towards  a  patient,  and  the  patient  a  correspondingly  filial  air  of 
obedience  to  the  physician,  therefore  and  from  similar  considerations 
the  physician  Is  always  one  of  the  "revenants"  (Freud)  in  whom  the 
neurotic  patient  hopes  to  find  again  the  vanished  figures  of  child- 
hood'"— this  seems  a  large  Inference  from  very  slight  premises.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  an  analysis  can  bring  out  the  physician  In  the  light  of  a 
parent  "revenant" :  The  child  acquires,  from  his  parents,  schoolmates 
and  others,  the  knowledge  that  certain  gestures  and  tones  of  voice 
means  anger,  and  that  when  these  gestures,  etc.,  are  observable  In 
others  more  powerful  than  himself  it  is  best  for  him  to  adopt  corre- 
sponding attitudes  of  submission.  In  other  words  not  to  be  impertinent. 
This  reaction  becomes,  of  course,  perfectly  automatic,  being  a  condl- 

"Ferenczi,  Contributions  to  Psychoanalysis,  Boston.     Richard  L.  Badger,  1916,  p. 
35- 
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tioned  reflex  or  a  system  of  such.  If  now  he  observe  these  gestures 
in  others,  not  those  from  whom  he  originally  "learnt''  their  meaning, 
he  naturally  reacts  to  them.  Now  suppose  later  he  has  occasion  to  be 
treated  by  a  psychoanalyst,  who  uses  the  "paternal"  or  the  "intimi- 
dating" air  to  him,  and  then  enquires  from  him  what  mental  associa- 
tions the  patient  has  formed  with  the  physician,  naturally  the  answer 
is  that  the  patient  is  reminded  of  the  parent.  It  does  not  always  fol- 
low that  one  stimulus  will  bring  back  the  whole  of  the  system  to 
which  it  originally  belonged.  One  swallow  does  not  always  make  a 
summer,  though  sometimes  it  does  undoubtedly  do  so.  As  an  instance 
of  the  length  to  which  the  child-in-the-adult  hypothesis  will  lead,  may 
be  cited  Ferenezi's  theory  of  hypnotism,  which  postulates  two  kinds  of 
hypnosis,  a  maternal  and  paternal,  depending  on  love  and  fright  re- 
spectively," 

SYMBOLIZATION 

This  mechanism  is,  according  to  Freud,  at  the  bottom  of  most 
of  our  dreams  and  much  of  our  waking  life.  Brill"-*  quotes  the  follow- 
ing definition  of  a  symbol,  viz.,  "a  false  perception  of  a  marked  rela- 
tion of  identity  or  analogy  between  two  objects  which,  in  reality,  pre- 
sent only  a  vague  analogy,"  It  is  pointed  out  that  symbols  "represent 
a  lower  form  of  thinking,  for  they  identify  objects  which  have  only  a 
very  remote  analogy."  Children  and  savages  symbolize  largely.  Thus 
a  child  will  let  a  stick  stand  for  a  gun,  a  cushion  for  a  pig  and  books 
round  the  cushion  for  the  sty.  One  primitive  nation,  "pour  water  into 
little  holes  in  the  floor  of  the  pagoda  as  a  symbol  of  the  rain  which 
fhey  hope  Buddha  wil  send  down  on  the  rice  fields  in  good  time."^' 
1  he  twelve  volumes  of  the  Golden  Bough  contain  a  mass  of  details 
of  primitive  symbolism.  The  way  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  the 
I'reudian  psychology  may  be  seen  from  the  following  examples,"  In 
dreams,  a  room  may  signify  either  a  woman  or  a  womb  .  .  .  the 
idea  of  father  or  mother  is  constantly  symbolized  in  dreams  by  that  of 
king  or  queen  respectively" ;  "the  number  of  symbols  met  with  in 
practice  is  extraordinarily  high,  and  can  certainly  be  counted  by  thous- 
andf."**     "Thinking  goes  on  by  symbolism  in  order  to  learn  to  deal 

'^Opni  CH,  p.  60.    Cf.  alio  Hjrrrr,  who  makrn  hypnosis  u  return  to  the  foetal  state! 
TtydKMUialytit.  PhlU.  &  London.  W.  \\.  Sanders  Co.  iyi3.  p.  65. 
"T.  CFrawr,  The  Golden  BouKh.  Macmillan  ion.  Vol.  I.  p.  251. 
Ttychoanatyii*.    Ernest  Jonet,   New   York.   Wm.   Wood  &   Co.    lyiy.     Sec   the 
attoniihingly  erudite  note  on  p.  144. 
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with  reality  in  the  easiest  and  most  sparing  way."  (P.  153).  The 
whole  literature  is  full  of  references." 

After  our  previous  discussions  the  explanation  of  symbolism  will 
be  almost  obvious.  If  we  define  a  symbol  behavioristically  as  that 
which  serves  as  the  stimulus  for  a  reaction  originally  produced  by 
another  stimulus,  then  it  is  clear  that  by  symbolization  is  really  meant 
the  process  of  forming  a  conditioned  reflex  or  a  chain  of  conditioned 
reflexes.  I  experience  a  certain  reaction  when  I  am  with  my  father, 
due  to  his  position  at  the  head  of  a  family.  Mention  of  the  word 
"king"  brings  up  the  same  feeling,  the  element  of  authority  being 
common  in  both  cases.  Now  supposing  that  my  father  has  tempor- 
arily annoyed  me.  The  respect  I  have  for  him  forbids  me  to  think  of 
any  reprisals.  Directly  antagonistic  thought  against  him  is  inhibited, 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  inhibition  of  any  antagonistic  thought  containing 
the  conception  "father."  The  "hostility"  feeling  is  there,  but  is  cut 
off  from  connection  with  "father."  Meanwhile  the  thought  of  father 
has  brought  up  the  thought  of  "king,"  to  which  hostility  feeling  at- 
taches itself  without  inhibition,  and  I  dream  I  am  assassinating  a 
king.-"  That  such  symbolistic  action  occurs  is  indubitable.  I  observed 
in  Hanover  the  page  of  a  school  history  book  defaced,  and  looking  at 
it  found  that  it  gave  an  account  of  Bismark's  career.  This  action 
would  have  been  recognized  as  symbolistic  by  the  authorities  and  the 
child  punished.  The  students  of  a  Canadian  university  burn  in  effigy 
the  figure  of  an  unpopular  but  strong  professor.  They  dared  not 
make  a  commotion  in  his  classes,  the  inhibitions  were  too  strong,  and 
perhaps  there  also  took  part  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  university. 
There  were  no  inhibitions  against  burning  figures.  Like  all  the  other 
processes  we  have  examined  symbolization  is  nothing  but  a  particular 
example  of  the  formation  and  inhibition  of  conditioned  reflexes.  As  a 
clinical  convenience  the  term  may  be  useful,  but  the  use  of  the  term  as 
implying  a  psychological  entity  has  no  justification. 

We  have  now  dealt  with  the  chief  of  the  Freudian  mechanisms, 
and  found  that  while  we  would  not  wish  to  deny  many  of  the  facts, 
yet  we  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  Freudian  postulate  of  particular 
psychic  mechanisms  to  explain  the  facts.  Everything  is  perfectly 
explicable  by  the  simple  principle  of  the  conditioned  reflex  together 

"See  White,  Mechanisms  of  Character  Formation,  Macmillan  1916,  Ch.  V.  for  a 
good  account. 

'^See  Freud  for  many  such  examples.  The  mechanism  is  parallel  to  that  of 
rationalization. 
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with  the  sub-principle  of  conditioned  inhibition  and  all  that  this  im- 
plies. With  the  Censor  we  have  not  dealt  specifically,  as  it  will  be 
clear  from  the  foregoing  discussions  that  this  is  simply  another  name 
for  the  general  mass  of  inhibitions — negative  purposes — which  we 
acquire  as  we  go  through  life  and  which  govern  our  daily  conduct.^' 
Before  we  go  on  to  an  examination  of  the  more  technically  educational 
implications  of  our  criticism,  there  are  still  a  few  general  tenets  of  the 
new  school  which  must  first  be  examined. 

THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  THE   UNCONSCIOUS 

That  part  of  the  Freudian  hypotheosis  which  deals  with  the  un- 
conscious has  attracted  most  attention  of  all  from  the  semi-psycholog- 
ical public.  The  claims  made  for  the  unconscious  have  been  so  start- 
ling that  the  interest  was  justified.  Further,  as  it  is  the  essence  of  the 
unconscious  to  be  outside  of  consciousness  any  personal  qualms  caused 
by  the  somewhat  unexpected  disclosures  of  unconscious  life  within  us 
were  silenced.  For  ex  hypothesi  I  have  no  knowledge  of  all  this  that 
is  happening  in  me,  and  further  I  cannot  be  blamed  for  what  I  know 
nothing  of.  We  quote  a  few  examples  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  is 
being  maintained  of  the  unknown  life  within  us. 

"The  index  of  Frink  has  "The  unconscious  is  primitive.  Uncon- 
scious has  no  regard  for  reality,  Unconscious  is  infantile  .  .  .  Un- 
conscious contains  no  inhibition,  no  negation,  no  conflicts. "■^°  Further 
Lay  tells  us  (p.  45  Op:  cit)  that  the  unconscious  is  "ever  reten- 
tive." One  of  its  attributes  is  an  absolutely  unfailing  memory.  In 
passing  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  to  anyone  not  of  the  Freudian 
persuasion  that  this  statement  contains  a  false  generalization.  Never 
is  a  hard  word,  and  although  memory  often  plays  strange  tricks  where 
unexpected  things  are  remembered,  that  does  not  prove  that  thing  is 
remembered.  On  the  contrary,  the  experiments  of  Pavlov  prove  that 
reflexes  may  become  inoperative  in  two  ways:  either  they  may  die 
out,  or  they  may  be  inhibited.  It  seems  very  much  as  if  the  Freudians, 
having  discovered  that  some  reflexes  arc  brought  to  light  by  removing 
the  inhibitions,  have  thereupon  concluded  that  in  a  corresponding  way 
all  experiences  could  be  brought  to  light  by  taking  away  the  proper 

*For  a  second  Cenior,  which  certain  doctrines  of  the  l-'rciidian  unconscious  make 
neccftar^.  tee  Frink,  p.  8a. 

''Evioently  doctori  diiagree.  Cf.  the  title  of  Lay'i  book  "Man's  Unconscious  Con* 
flirt." 
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inhibitions.      Discovering   that   some   things   thought    forgotten    are 
really  not  forgotten,  they  conclude  that  nothing  is  forgotten. 

Resuming  then,  "the  unconscious  is  the  primitive  both  phylo- 
genetically  and  ontogenetically."^^  It  represents  our  infantile  and 
primitive  moorings.  We,  so  to  speak,  drag  it  behind  us  like  a  huge 
and  heavy  tail  which  is  always  weighing  us  down  and  making  ascent 
difficult.^-  This  would  seem  perilously  near  a  misstatement  of  the 
discredited  recapitulation  theory,  especially  when  we  read  elsewhere 
that  the  unconscious  contains  the  history  of  the  race.  But  we  let  that 
pass.  "It  thinks,  in  its  elemental  way,  and  in  archaic  modes  .  .  . 
It  gets  great  satisfaction  from  a  feeling  of  superiority,  of  greater 
strength  or  power  when  comparing  itself  with  the  other  individuals. 
It  constantly  resorts  to  any  means  whatever  by  which  it  may  gain  a 
feeling  of  superiority,  and  in  this  the  methods  are  bizarre  and  grotes- 
que, not  to  say  weird. "^^  It  "has  an  extremely  subtle  skill  in  shaping 
humans  according  to  its  desires."^*  A  mother  is  wondering  whether 
her  little  boy  shall  go  fishing."  "What  is  mother's  first  idea  ?"  "Oh, 
I'm  afraid  that  he  might  get  drowned."  What  put  that  idea  into  her 
head?  The  Unconscious.  What  would  it  lose  if  Willie  got  drowned? 
Nothing.  It  would  go  on  wishing  for  more  excitement.  It  would  reap 
the  intense  feelings  of  a  nine  days'  talk.  It  sent  up  that  idea  into 
mother's  head  from  the  depths  where  it  has  been  squirming  for 
aeons.^^  The  Unconscious  is  also  responsible  for  all  manifestations 
of  Wit,  Imagination  and  Genius.  There  is  no  wonder  that  "we  ex- 
perience a  feeling  of  awe  and  a  sensation  of  being  confronted  with 
something  of  enormousness  and  immeasurable  import  when  through 
the  study  of  the  newer  psychology  we  face  the  infinite  deeps  of  the 
human  soul."  Is  it  not  time  to  cry  halt?  Mental  activities  we  admit, 
conscious  and  unconscious,  but  not  this  wise  and  bestial  Caliban  within 
us.  At  best,  the  Unconscious  as  here  conceived  is  but  a  hypothesis  v^ 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  deduction  from  the  facts.  "We  must  assume 
the  agency  of  unseen  psychic  forces  if  we  are  to  regard  the  phenomena 
of  mental  life  as  having  any  law  and  order. "^^  It  is  the  great  Freud- 
ian Hypothesis  of  Hypotheses,  typical  in  its  picturesqueness  and  as- 

"Frink  p.  62. 

"White,  Mechanisms  of  Character  Formation,  p.  98.    Compare  p.  63  top. 
"Lay,  "Man's  Unconscious  Conflict,  Ch.  V. 
"Pfister,  p.  98. 
"Lay,  Ch.  vi. 

"Compare  the  "proofs"  of  the  existence  of  the  Unconscious,  Pfister  Op.  Cit.  Ch. 
IL 

"Frink,  p.  33.     See  also  Ernest  Jones,  O.  C.  pp.  122,  3. 
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sumption  of  existence  as  a  separate  entity.  And  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  everything  which  it  explains  can  be  explained  more  simply 
by  the  conceptions  of  the  conditioned  reflex  and  the  conditioned  inhi- 
bition. It  is  time  for  a  revision  of  the  Freudian  conception  of  the 
Unconscious.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  make  the  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion required,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  every  one  of  the  instances  that 
we  have  seen  is  capable  of  explanation  on  the  simpler  hypothesis  of 
ordinary  inhibition  and  inhibited  inhibition.  In  any  case  the  Freud- 
ians are  entirely  unjustified  in  speaking  of  "the  Unconscious"  as 
though  it  were  a  unit.  Unconscious  wishes  there  may  be;  but  of  the 
synthesis  of  these  wishes  into  a  system  in  normal  cases  there  is  no 
evidence.  Some  of  the  attributes  of  "the  unconscious"  we  have  al- 
ready rejected.  Against  its  ubiquitous  dragging  as  a  psychological 
deus  ex  machina  we  have  from  time  to  time  protested.  Its  existence 
is,  according  to  its  own  advocates  a  hypothesis  only.  This  hypothe- 
sis, it  has  just  been  maintained  may  be  replaced  by  the  simpler  one  of 
the  conditioned  reflex  combined  with  conditioned  and  inhibitioned  inhi- 
bition. Further,  even  if  we  are  not  justified  in  supposing  that  we  can 
explain  all  the  facts  by  the  above  means,  we  are  yet  unable  to  accept 
the  Unconscious  as  a  unit  in  normal  cases  but  must  substitute  the  dis- 
jecta membra  of  a  number  of  unconscious  trends.  The  whole  question 
needs  careful  examination,  which  would  undoubtedly  result  in  the 
demolition  of  a  large  part  of  the  fantastic  superstructure  which  the 
Freudians  have  built  over  the  undoubted  facts. 

CONFLICTS 

Another  conception  which  is  fundamental  to  the  Freudian  sys- 
tem is  what  is  known  as  Conflict.  The  general  notion  of  conflict  is 
well  described  by  Bernard  Hart.''*  "Suppose  that  a  complex  is  for 
some  reason  out  of  harmony  with  the  mind  as  a  whole,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  its  intrinsically  painful  nature,  perhaps  because  it  prompts  to 
actions  which  are  incompatible  with  the  individual's  general  views  anti 
principles.  In  such  a  case  a  state  of  "conflict"  arises,  a  struggle,  as 
it  were,  between  the  complex  and  the  personality."  Me  takes  the  case 
of  a  man  enamoured  of  a  woman,  who  is  alreatly  the  wife  of  another 
man.  "The  lover's  mind  will  then  exhibit  two  complexes  trending  in 
opposite  and  incompatible  directions,  on  the  one  hand  the  desire  for 
the  woman,  on  the  other  the  opposing  tendencies  constituted  by  moral 

"Psychology  of  Inianity,  p.  78. 
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education  and  fear  of  consequences."  .  .  .  "The  individual  feels 
himself  torn  between  two  lines  of  conduct,  neither  of  which  is  possible 
on  account  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the  other."  This  account  is 
admirably  clear  cut  and  positive.  The  Freudians,  as  usual,  limit  the 
use  of  the  term  to  cases  where  one  element  at  least  is  unconscious. 
"A  conflict  arises  in  the  psyche  between  the  cravings  of  the  "Uncon- 
scious" and  the  restrictions  put  upon  those  cravings  by  the  conventions 
of  society."^"  It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  reason  why  this  limitation 
should  be  made.  It  seems  to  be  only  another  instance  of  the  Freudian 
passion  for  dragging  in  the  Unconscious.  In  our  investigation  we 
shall  examine  the  conception  as  a  whole,  and  all  that  we  say  will 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Freudian  as  to  any  other  type  of  con- 
flict. 

It  is  diflicult  to  discover  exactly  the  nature  of  the  psychic  situation 
said  to  be  involved.  "The  fundamental  nature  of  psychomachy  has 
not  been  made  clear."*"  Of  the  fact  that  there  are  two  opposing 
trends  there  seems  no  doubt.  Thus  Healy:  "A  mental  conflict  .  .  . 
occurs  when  two  elements,  or  systems  of  elements,  are  out  of  harmony 
with  one  another.""  There  seems  also  agreement  that  stress  is  caused 
by  such  a  mental  discord.  Thus  Bernard  Hart*-  "Conflict  with  its 
emotional  tension  and  accompanying  indecision  and  paralysis  of  action 
cannot  go  on  indefinitely."  But  as  to  the  nature  of  this  stress,  in  what 
it  is  caused,  why  it  is  caused,  there  seems  an  almost  universal  silence, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  considering  the  extreme  importance  of 
the  conception  for  the  new  Psychology.  White  has  a  chapter*^  which 
seems  interesting  as  metaphysics  but,  to  say  the  least,  of  vague  psy* 
chological  import.  Healy  announces  that  "The  term  mental  conflict 
represents  an  idea  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand."  Brill," 
speaking  of  hysteria  as  the  "result  of  a  conflict  between  the  libido  and 
the  sexual  repression"  says  "it  is  the  mental  conflict  which  is  the 
essential  causative  factor  and  not  the  sexual  moment  as  such."  But 
for  explanation  we  look  in  vain.  It  is  assumed  that  the  term  carries 
its  own  explanation.  In  fact,  it  seems,  that  the  facts  have  been  observ- 
ed and  then  explained  by  a  metaphor.  It  is  undeniable  that  certain 
incidents  occur,  certain  stimuli  arise,  which  "touch  off"  diverse  lines 


"Lay,  Man's  Unconscious  Conflict,  p.  220. 

*°E.  Southard,  Psychological  Bulletin,  1917,  p.  201. 

"Mental  Conflicts  and  Misconduct.     W.  Healy,  Little  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  1917. 

"L.  C.  p.  79. 

"P.  62.    Op  cit. 

"Psychanalysis,  p.  25. 
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of  conduct.  The  organism  is  then  conceived  as  being  torn  in  two  by 
the  opposing  tendencies,  and  suffering  therefrom  of  "emotional  ten- 
sion, indecision  and  paralysis  of  action."  Just  as  a  string  which  is 
pulled  at  both  ends  suffers  from  internal  tension,  so  does  the  organism 
suffer  from  stress,  being  pulled  in  two  directions  by  opposing  trends.** 
Now  if  this  metaphor  of  tension  is  to  hold  good,  there  must  be  some- 
thing which  is  being  pulled  in  different  directions  by  two  forces  from 
outside.  If  it  is  said  that  the  tension  comes  in  the  muscles  which  are 
being  given  antagonistic  nerve  impulses,  the  answer  is  that  such  antag- 
onistic impulses,  do  not  produce  tension  in  the  muscles  but  simply  can- 
cel out  by  mutual  inhibition.  Further,  Sherrington  explicitly  states 
that  "there  is  no  evidence  that  inhibition  of  a  tissue  is  ever  accompan- 
ied by  the  slightest  damage  to  the  tissue;  on  the  contrary  it  seems 
to  predispose  the  tissue  to  a  greater  functional  activity  thereafter."** 
Hence,  neither  is  the  muscular  system  the  theatre  of  war,  nor  can  the 
undoubted  physical  harm  done  by  "conflicts"  be  due  to  inhibition  of 
the  muscles.  A  similar  line  of  reasoning  will  apply  to  every  other  part 
of  the  body  which  is  controlled  by  the  nervous  system.  Further,  the 
"all  or  none"  law  precludes  any  possibility  of  the  "tension"  being  due 
to  conflicting  impulses  in  the  same  nerve  fibres. 

It  seems  then  that  the  seat  of  the  "conflict"  is  nowhere  in  the 
human  frame,  nor  can  it  be  the  frame  as  a  whole  for  that  would  in- 
volve some  one  or  other  of  the  parts  we  have  excluded.  This  makes 
us  inclined  to  doubt  the  theory  of  conflict  as  thus  stated.  The  essence 
of  the  theory  is  that  damage  is  done  to  the  organism  as  the  bone  of 
contention,  as  that  for  which  two  opposing  forces  are  fighting.  We 
have  been  able  to  find  no  part  of  the  organism  which  is  suffering  in 
this  way. 

Further,  if  it  is  the  pure  conflict  that  causes  the  trouble,  we  would 
expect  to  find  but  one  generic  kind  of  trouble.  It  makes  no  difference 
to  tension  of  the  cord  whether  we  hang  at  its  two  ends  a  hundred 
weight  of  flour  and  of  turkeys,  ten  pounds  of  sugar  or  of  shot.  The 
tension  in  the  two  cases  is  identical.  Similarly,  if  there  were  some 
part  of  the  human  body  (or  the  human  body  as  a  whole)  that  was 
being  pulled  in  two  different  directions  by  two  different  trends,  the 
conflict  qua  conflict  should  be  identical  in  each  case.  This  is  not  found 
to  be  so.    There  are  many  different  types  of  conflict,  issuing  in  as  many 

•Cf.  Such  wordt  at  "distracted." 

*^  S.  Sherrington,  The  Integrative  Action  of  the  Nervous  System.    New  York,. 
1906.  C.  Scribner'i  Sons,  p.  96. 
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different  types  of  behaviour,  and  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
opposing  forces."  It  may  be  said,  to  borrow  Bernard  Hart's  phrase, 
that  they  are  all  marked  by  "emotional  tension  and  accompanying 
indecision  and  paralysis  of  action."  But  the  indecision  of  a  man 
hesitating  whether  or  not  to  elope  with  his  neighbour's  wife  is  very 
different  from  that  of  a  boy  wondering  whether  or  not  to  take  a  news- 
paper. The  emotions  in  the  two  cases  are  about  as  far  apart  as  they 
could  be.  Psychologically  speaking,  the  indecision  is  different.  This 
difference  seems  to  show  that  the  "tension"  theory  is  not  valid.  It 
seems  that  the  "opposing"  trends  enter  into  the  very  nature  of  the 
"conflict"  colouring  it  with  the  emotions  that  belong  to  both  of  the 
contending  parties.  There  is  not  one  kind  of  "Conflict"  but  many  con- 
flicts, each  of  which  is  as  different  from  the  others  as  are  the  divergent 
elements  which  compose  it. 

The  state  known  as  "Conflict"  has  then  no  ascertainable  basis 
which  can  be  designated  as  the  seat  of  the  "tension."  It  is,  further, 
no  isolated,  special  state  of  the  organism,  but  varies  with  the  compon- 
ent elements  that  give  rise  to  it.  Moreover,  the  same  state  can  be 
produced  without  the  two  opposing  trends  which  are  essential  to  the 
"pulling  in  different  directions"  theory. 

We  have  referred  to  the  Organ  Inferiority  idea  of  Alfred  Adler. 
This  is  beginning  to  take  an  accepted  place  in  the  Freudian  psychol- 
ogy. But  its  import  has  not,  I  think,  been  generally  recognized. 
Briefly  the  theory  is  as  follows : — a  weakness  in  any  organ  or  any 
part  of  the  body  will  produce  a  profound  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
organism  to  the  outside  world.  If  there  is  to  be  adaptation,  the 
deficiency  must  somehow  be  made  up.  The  efforts  of  the  organism 
to  make  up  for  the  inferiority  in  some  detail  may  require  such  expen- 
diture of  energy  that  the  nervous  system  cannot  stand  the  strain  and  a 
neurosis  is  found.  Examples  of  the  effect  of  such  "organ-inferiority  ' 
are  not  hard  to  find.  It  happened  that  the  writer  discovered  that  he  had 
a  slight  heart  murmur  in  his  third  year  at  College.  Whereas  before, 
he  had  taken  a  fairly  pronounced  interest  in  athletics,  running  or  heavy 
exercise  of  any  kind  was  now  forbidden.  The  result  was  a  veritable 
torture — especially  in  those  places  where  others  were  exercising.  The 
feeling  of  inferiority  was  most  pronounced  and  as  painful  as  anything 
might  well  be.  It  was  perhaps  a  year  before  it  began  to  wear  oft. 
Take  the  case,  again,  of  the  youthful  Demosthenes,  and  his  shame  at 
being  hissed  from  the  assembly.     Here  there  was  what  Adler  calls 
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compensation^'  for  the  weakness.  Demosthenes'  every  thought  was 
henceforward  bent  towards  making  himself  not  only  equal  but  even 
superior  to  others  in  his  weakness.  That  is  the  general  theory  of 
Adler,  who  shows  that  in  very  many  cases  neuroses  are  produced 
which  are  exactly  similar  to  the  Freudian  neuroses,  produced,  some  of 
them,  without  a  doubt  by  the  joint  action  of  two  impulses.  The  im- 
portance of  Adler's  work  from  our  point  of  view  is  that  all  the  essen- 
tials of  conflict  are  thus  shown  to  arise  when  there  is  only  one  psychical 
element  concerned.  If  I  am  tied  to  a  post  in  front  of  food  and  drink 
which  I  cannot  reach,  very  soon  I  reach  a  stage  indistinguishable  from 
that  of  a  severe  neurosis,  especially  if  I  am  kept  alive  by  judicious 
doles  of  water.  Later  I  "go  mad,"  as  it  is  called.  If  now  instead  of 
being  actually  kept  away  from  the  food  by  grossly  physical  means 
there  are  other  reasons  why  I  cannot  get  enough  to  eat  if  e.  g.  I  am 
slowly  starved  by  physical  incapacity  to  earn  a  living  it  is  probable  that 
a  similar  state  of  affairs  will  arise. ^^  Charcot  at  La  Saltpetriere  found 
an  extraordinary  number  of  "neurotic"  cases.  The  actions  of 
men  who  take  part  in  revolutions  are  undoubtedly  due* in  large  meas- 
ure to  disturbances  of  this  type.  If  now  it  is  not  a  case  of  obtaining 
food  but  of  an  almost  equally  potent  urge,  the  attraction  of  the  other 
sex,  and  I  am  unable  to  obtain  this  aim  by  reason  of  some  physical  de- 
fect, then  as  Adler  has  shown  in  abundance,  there  is  a  considerable 
probability  that  I  will  develop  a  more  or  less  serious  neurosis.  Such 
people  are  "queer";  dwarfs  are  notoriously  "peculiar";  the  blind  are 
said  to  be  "not  normal,"  as  a  class.  The  examination  of  Adler's  book 
will  convince  that  actual  neuroses  of  such  origin  are  far  more  com- 
mon than  would  be  supposed.  And  they  originate  in  the  first  instance 
from  a  physical  deficiency.  Later,  of  course,  complications  of  a  psy- 
chic nature  may  set  in,  but  Adler  seems  right  in  maintaining  that  it  is 
the  physical  inferiority  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  exact  setting  and  concomitants  of  a 
"conflict"  with  only  one  internal  psychic  element  involved.  1  his  ele- 
ment is  an  ordinary  "system"  directed  in  the  case  of  the  tied  up  man 
and  the  beggar  to  the  getting  of  food,  and  in  the  case  of  the  dwarf  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  sex  urge.  If  now  we  make  the  hindrance  to  the 
getting  of  the  purpose  internal  or  psychic  instead  of  external  or  physi- 
cal wc  have  the  conventional  case  of  conflict.    Suppose,  e.  g.  that  I  am 

''Not  to  be  confuKcd  with  the  (jimpnisation  treated  before,  where  both  sides  of 
the  relation  are  purely  psychic  and  where  no  inferiority-motive  enters. 
**See  the  Chapter  in  Cartyle's  Hcroei*  and  Hero  Worship. 
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starving  and  pass  some  food,  but  refuse  to  take  it  because  I  will  not 
steal.  Here  is  a  conventional  conflict.  Suppose,  again,  I  fall  in  love 
with  my  neighbour's  wife.  Here  is  another  "conflict."  The  only 
difference  in  the  two  cases  is  that  here  the  hindrance  is  "internal"  in 
the  way  of  an  inhibition,  there  it  is  "external"  and  takes  the  form 
of  physical  compulsion.  The  actual  results,  physiological  and  psychi- 
cal, are  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Now  the  essential  thing  in  the  current  theory  of  conflict  is  that 
the  neurosis  is  produced  by  the  interaction  of  two  trends.  We  have 
shown  that  one  trend  can  produce  exactly  the  same  result.  The  only 
possible  conclusion  is  that  it  is  not  the  interaction  of  the  two  trends 
that  makes  the  trouble  but  one  or  other  of  the  trends  in  itself.  That  is, 
that  the  "stress,"  to  adopt  the  metaphor,  is  not  external  to  the  two 
trends  but  internal  to  one  or  both  of  them.  Now  if  we  examine  cases 
of  "conflict"  or  of  the  other  stresses  which  we  have  taken  as  produc- 
ing the  same  result  as  conflict,  we  find  that  there  is  one  characteristic 
which  they  all  have  in  common.  All  of  them  depend  on  one  or  two 
systems  of  conditioned  reflexes  which  require,  as  we  have  seen  before, 
each  of  them  a  nexus  of  stimuli,  simultaneous  successive  or  overlap- 
ping, to  set  them  off.  And,  in  every  case  we  have  taken,  some  of  these 
stimuli  are  lacking.  For  example,  on  page  65  we  have  taken  the  case 
of  a  man  tied  up  in  front  of  food  and  drink.  Here  the  visual  stimulus 
of  food  is  present  and  likewise  the  internal  stimuli  which  impel  to  ob- 
tain food,  but  the  food  is  not  present  either  in  the  mouth  or  the  stom- 
ach. The  suffering  of  such  a  man  will  be  every  whit  as  great,  to  say 
the  least,  as  that  of  any  patient  afflicted  with  the  most  violent  "con- 
flict." If  he  dies  it  will  be  found  that  the  same  degenerative  changes 
have  taken  place  in  his  organs  as  take  place  when  there  have  been 
purely  "psychic  conflicts."  The  state  in  which  he  is  differs  in  no  respect 
as  far  as  we  can  see  from  the  state  of  "conflict"  where  two  psychic 
trends  are  involved.  And  it  is  accompanied  by  partial  excitation  of  a 
powerful  system.  Taking  the  other  cases  we  find  exactly  the  same  to  be 
true.  The  hungry  man  out  of  work  continually  sees  food  which  he 
needs  but  cannot  take.  Here  there  is  the  partially  excited  hunger  sys- 
tem, the  hindrance  in  this  case,  however,  being  less  grossly  physical 
than  before.  The  man  knows  that  physical  force  will  be  used  against 
him  if  he  persists  in  taking  food  from  the  baker's.  Once  or  twice  he 
may  escape,  but  in  the  long  run  he  will  be  caught.  In  the  case,  now, 
where  a  man  is  temporarily  very  hungry  but  will  not  take  food  because 
of  conscience  we  have  the  same  phenomenon  with  a  purely  internal  in- 
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hibition :  here  Is  partial  excitation  with  a  case  of  "conflict"  involving 
the  usual  opposing  trends.  Similarly  in  the  cases  of  the  physically 
deformed  man  and  the  sexual  motive.  Again  a  powerful  system  is 
continually  being  partially  excited,  the  hindrance  being  physical. 
When  we  take  the  case  of  the  man  who  is  struggling  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  elope  with  his  neighbour's  wife,  we  find  precisely  the 
same  situation  with  a  psychical  or  internal  inhibition — an  ordinary 
case  of  "conflict"  with  two  opposing  trends.  The  conclusion  from 
these  examples  is  inevitable.  The  state  of  mind  known  as  conflict  does 
not  depend  upon  the  opposition  of  two  trends;  it  is  conditioned  not 
by  an  internal  struggle  but  by  the  partial  excitation  of  one  or  more 
systems  of  reflexes.  In  the  case  of  "psychic"  hindrances  to  complete 
excitation  there  are  two  systems  involved,  neither  of  which  is  com- 
pletely "touched  off,"  and  hence  the  "struggle"  would  be  expected  to 
be  coloured  with,  the  emotions  of  both  systems.  This  we  saw  was 
the  case  in  our  criticism  of  the  "battle"  theory.  The  tension  is  not 
between  two  trends  but  rather  the  mutual  internal  product  of  the  two 
trends,  internal,  as  we  have  said,  to  each  of  them,  not  external  to 
both.  The  physical  damage  is  not  produced  by  inhibition  or  by  phys- 
ical tension  of  any  part  of  the  organism  but  is  somehow  connected 
with  the  emotion  which  comes  from  the  blocking  of  an  action  already 
initiated.  Just  as  there  is  no  difference  between  the  physiological  ef- 
fects of  emotion  and  exertion,  so  there  seems  to  be  no  psychological 
difference  between  external  restraint  and  internal  inhibition. 

The  view  we  have  taken  of  conflict  seems  to  fit  in  particularly 
well  with  the  facts  in  other  directions.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a 
neurosis  arising  from  a  complex  or  system  which  is  receiving  adequate 
stimulation.  True  it  is  that  systems  sometimes  grow  up  in  such  a  way 
that  adequate,  full  stimulation  is  impossible.  An  inhibition  may  be 
grafted  parasitically  on  the  main  structure  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
system  cannot  react  as  a  whole.  Here  it  would  appear  that  we  have 
full  stimulation  without  adequate  response.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
such  a  system  taken  as  a  whole  can  never  be  adequately  excited.  The 
compound  stimulus  which  it  requires  is  an  impossible  one,  for  it  is  a 
compound  stimulus  one  element  of  which  must  satisfy  the  two  oppo- 
fite  conditions  of  action  and  restraint  from  action.  Such  is  the  sit- 
uation when  a  man  would  have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too,  which,  as  the 
proverb  declares,  is  impossible.  In  these  cases  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  break  up  the  system  by  inhibiting  the  inhibition  or  in  some  other 
way.     These  catei  toon   become   indistinguishable    from   "conflict" 
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where  there  are  two  opposing  trends,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
often  occur,  i.  e.,  whether  in  such  a  case  we  should  regard  the  inhibi- 
tion as  not  really  forming  part  of  the  system  but  as  constituting  an 
opposing  system.*® 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  we  do  not  lay  down  that  partial  excitation 
as  such  causes  "conflicts."  We  only  maintain  that  when  there  is  "con- 
flict" there  is  invariably  partial  excitation.  Still  less  do  we  say  that 
partial  excitation  causes  all  neurosis.  Whether  or  not,  given  partial 
excitation,  a  neurosis  will  develop  depends  on  several  factors  which  we 
know  and  probably  on  several  more  yet  unknown.  Some  organisms 
can  "stand"  more  than  others,  and  a  situation  which  would  drive  one 
man  to  the  verge  of  insanity  is  the  spice  of  life  to  another.  A  year  on 
the  stock  exchange  would  do  permanent  harm  to  many  a  perfectly  nor- 
mal man  who  leads  a  quiet  life.  Some  of  us  would  never  have  the 
"nerve"  to  become  army  aviators,  however  carefully  we  were  trained. 
Whether  or  not  a  neurosis  will  be  formed  in  any  given  situation  de- 
pends on  the  relative  strength  of  the  organism  and  of  the  system  or 
systems  involved,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  involved.  Further, 
not  all  cases  where  part  of  a  compound  stimulus  is  lacking  produce 
what  we  have  designated  as  partial  excitation.  We  have  noticed  in 
our  discussion  of  the  Freudian  transference  that  it  sometimes  happens 
that  one  detail  will  play  the  part  of  a  psychological  Atlas,  bearing 
upon  its  shoulders  the  full  reaction  for  the  whole  system.  This,  it 
should  be  noticed,  often  leads  to  pathological  results,  as  in  the  case 
mentioned  by  Burnham  where  a  little  girl  passed  a  dog  kennel  and 
the  dog,  though  chained,  jumped  out  at  her,  with  the  consequence  that 
she  received  a  severe  fright.  After  that  she  could  not  pass  the  place 
without  an  agony  of  terror,  and  the  process  of  extending  the  reflex 
was  carried  so  far  that  just  teasing  the  child,  then  the  sight  of  the 
persons  teasing,  then  stimuli  so  small  that  they  could  not  be  distin- 
guished, brought  on  the  paroxysm.  Here  the  normal  reaction  would 
have  been  a  partial  excitation  of  the  system  "kennel~dog-place"  when 

**In  view  of  such  cases  where  we  seem  to  have  to  have  all  the  stimuli  necessary 
for  full  excitation  but  the  full  response  does  not  occur  it  has  been  suggested  by  Dr. 
Dearborn  that  partial  response  would  be  a  less  misleading  term.  This  seems  to  meet 
the  one  objection,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  seems  to  divert  attention  from  the  fact  that 
the  cases  usually  depend  upon  a  definite  gap  in  the  stimuli.  Further,  there  cannot 
be  partial  response  without  partial  stimulation  and  vice  versa,  and  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  part  of  the  compound  stimulus  of  a  system  consists  of  the  reactions  of  component 
reflexes.  When,  owing  to  an  inhibition,  a  reaction  which  thus  is  a  stimulus  is  not 
present,  it  is  clear  that  we  still  have  only  "partial  excitation,"  and  thus  our  term  is 
justified.  What  is  really  wanted  is  a  term  implying  stimulus  and  response.  Perhaps 
"partial  reaction"  would  be  preferable. 
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e  g  the  dog  was  not  there,  instead  of  this  complete  reproduction  at 
the  sight  of  the  kennel  and  later  at  the  mere  thought  of  it.  Such  a 
partial  excitation  (granting  that  the  shock  was  at  first  strong  enough 
to  weld  the  system  together)  would  have  caused  at  first  a  slight  uneas- 
iness but  would,  in  a  normal  individual,  have  been  rapidly  dissipated 
and  inhibited,  the  system  being  broken  up  and  so  to  speak  reabsorbed 

into  the  psychic  fabric. 

Partial   excitation   takes   place   very   often   in   normal   lite.      It 
is    only    when  the    strength    of    the    systems    involved    and    the    ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  involved   (which  means  the  strength  of  the 
stimuli,  internal  and  external)-  are  too  great  relatively  to  the  robust- 
ness of  the  organism  that  a  neurosis  is  produced.     Exactly  how  this 
type  of  neurosis  is  produced  we  do  not  know;  but  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  its  intimate  connection  with  a  partially  excited  system  of  reflexes. 
The  space  which  has  been  given  to  this  analysis  may  seem  dispropor- 
tionate;  but  the  conception  of  conflict  is  a  good  example  of  the  loose- 
ness of  thinking  which  characterises  much  of  the  newer  theory,      i  he 
whole   Freudian  position    depends    upon    this  notion    of    conflicting 
trends  and  the  damage  they  do,  and  yet  we  find  a  prominent  author- 
ity maintaining  that  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  process  is  not  clear. 
A  convenient  metaphor  was  found  and  the  subject  dismissed.     Mean- 
while the  notion  is  gaining  ground  in  educational  psychology,  and  it 
is  safe  to  predict  a  crop  of  books  within  the  next  five  years  describing 
the  conflicts  of  children  and  the  good  results  to  be  obtained  for  teach- 
ers by  learning  to  understand  them.     Already  indeed  there  are  books 
dealing  with  children's  ''mental  conflicts"  from  the  point  o    view  of 
delinquency,  and  we  shall  conclude  this  account  with  an  analysis  of  a 
case  described  by  Healy  (No.  lo,  p.  156)^"  of  which  he  says    no  case 
illustrates  more  clearly  the   relationship  between  mental   conflict  as 
cause,   and   delinquency,   as   result  than  the   following  instance  of   a 
young  boy  whose  night  wandering  caused  his  family  much  anxiety. 

CASE  OF  JOHN  B. 

It  was  a  policeman  who  first  brought  John  B.  before  the  notice 
of  the  authorities.  The  officer  had  heard  of  him  from  a  street  car 
conductor  who  knew  of  his  habit  of  night  riding,  and  an  .nvesfgation 

-And  by  the  all  or  none  law.  thin  mean*  the  number  «f  nerve  fibres  involved,  utiles. 
•"  '-ftul  cS^L^rnTuUcouduci,  Bo.ton.  Little  Brown  &  Co.  19.7. 
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of  the  home  disclosed  that  this  had  been  going  on  for  some  time. 
The  boy  was  11  1-2,  delicate  in  appearance,  bcakward  one  year  by  the 
Binet  test,  which  the  examiners  felt,  however,  did  not  do  him  justice 
owing  to  his  nervous  condition.  There  was  a  history  of  physical  deli- 
cacy but  no  hereditary  nervous  trouble.  "Two  years  before  he  had 
been  truant  for  a  short  time"  and  had  been  sent  to  a  private  school  for 
a  year  in  consequence.  "After  his  first  adventure  they  watched  him 
closely  and  did  not  allow  him  out  in  the  evening  but  later  he  repeatedly 
stayed  away  from  home  altogether  instead  of  returning  from  school 
and  did  not  come  back  till  the  next  day."  This  happened  8  or  10 
times,  and  the  police  had  found  him  several  times  on  street  cars  early 
in  the  morning.  Sometimes  this  had  taken  place  on  very  cold  nights 
when  "he  could  have  been  anything  but  comfortable."  "There  had 
been  no  trouble  at  all  at  home  to  account  for  his  staying  away.  We 
were  witness  to  the  great  affection  in  which  the  mother  and  boy  held 
each  other.  John  repeatedly  said  that  the  trouble  which  he  had  caus- 
ed his  family  was  all  his  own  fault."  .  .  .  Asked  to  tell  his  trouble, 
the  boy  said  that  there  was  "a  bad  boy  whom  he  had  known  for  years, 
who  said  "bad  words'  and  had  'bad  pictures.'  "  "He  said  bad  words 
and  I  never  listened  to  him.  He  said  bad  about  girls.  He  had  bad 
pictures."  He  had  talked  with  John  B.  about  several  matters,  and 
John  found  it  hard  to  forget  the  pictures.  "Every  time  I  think  of  it 
I  don't  like  it."  Healy  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  boy's  wander- 
ings which  started  "directly  after  hearing  the  neighbors  tell  his  mother 
that  Bill  T.  had  stayed  out  nights  riding  on  the  cars"  (p.  160).  He 
had  himself  witnessed  indecencies  carried  on  by  sailors.  He  never 
could  give  an  explanation  of  why  he  stayed  out  at  night.  The  boy 
denied  any  vicious  sex  practices.  Here,  indeed,  there  was  a  "conflict" 
between  the  boy's  ideas  of  what  was  decent  and  between  his  conduct. 
But  it  is  prfectly  clear  that  it  is  not  the  "conflict"  which  caused  his 
delinquency.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  inhibiting  force  of  his  moral 
ideals,  which  formed  one  of  the  components  of  the  conflict,  it  seems 
certain  that  his  "delinquency"  would  have  taken  a  much  more  serious 
form.  The  "conflict"  was  a  help  to  the  boy,  certainly  not,  as  Healy 
maintains  (see  above)  the  cause  of  his  delinquency.  It  is  not  hard  to 
see  what  happened.  There  was  already  developed  in  the  boy  a  power- 
ful system  centering  about  sex.  This  system  was  partially  excited  by 
pictures  and  other  means  (see  p.  159).  An  integral  part  of  the  sys- 
tem is  Bill  T. ;  and  complete  excitation  of  the  system  would  be  "doing 
what  Bill  T.  does."    (See  p.   159  bottom).     There  is  an  inhibition 
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ion  preventing  him  from  certain  kinds  of  thmgs  he  wou  d    go  mgh 
t,on  P-^^^^J"    B       comparatively  inhibition-free.     Physiologically  th. 
TctL:  t'e^  i:r d  on  a  drLage  hypothesis.^    f  ^ r't:: 
.  flow  of  energy  along  the  paths  corresponding  to  the  system     sex 
Bi:°T..;!c:re5    Thf  sex  o"^et,s  Mocked  by  m^^^^^^^^ 

:HT^y"o7i::tri::a:t  ^fh^e'w^^^  f>  SoyUehav.. 
dep  nd's  on  stimulation-partial  excitation_of  "-  sex.ystem  vh  h 
is  an  abnormal  and  almost  pathological  one.  /he  Fr  ud  ans  ai  d 
others  who  believe  in  "conflict"  lose  sight  o  the  fact  that  repressed 
complex"  which  is  not  stimulated  is  perfectly  harmless  It  is  a  sleep 
complex    wiiK.  ^    St  mulation  in  the  form 

ing  dog  which  may  safely  be  let  d'^;    1'  '^  "^^  \      ^^  repression, 
nf  nartial  excitat  on  which  causes  the  trouble,  not  tiic  i  h 

"^  The  case  we  have  been  considering  would,  in  the  hands  of  an  out 
and  ou  Ueudran  receive  far  more  elaborate  treatrnent  with  am.  h 
arger  explanational  superstructure.  First  we  --''>  ^^x  h  a  d 
a  "'sexual  Trauma"  (see  p.  .62,  where  it  is  mentioned  that  the  boy 
had  been  the  object  of  some  sort  of  assault  early  in  fe  ■  T  -,!h- 
«;m,l,l  have  been  "Unconscious  workings  ot  the  (.sexuai;  iimu 
rconflk   be':  en  the  unconscious  and  the  conscious  stirred  into  fur- 

in  his  account  by  inventions).    Overcompensation  (It  s  ha      to  t 
L"  "he  frequently  showed  his  disapprobation  of  .ill  that 

"transference"  to  the  investigator  of  the  nAco^^.M^.^  ^'   n.mes  hid 
ina  of  the  boy's  father).     As  we  have  said  before,  these  n.imcs  hi 

certain  amount  of  truth,  but  the  danger  is  in  giving  the  nan  e. 
boy  told  lie.,  bcc.u.e  he  had  forgotten  some  things  and  other  th.n, 

■      -S„  .1i.h.  indcd  ..  no,  .0  co„.c>ou.l,  b.  noticd  b,  ,h.  boy.    "He  could  no.  ., 
'""•m,u\'««.';d°.r."lc»?no.  dUproved  by  ,h.  En,U,b  ,.h 
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I  were  distasteful  to  him — there  were  inhibitions.  His  conscience  seem- 
ed particularly  active  because  he  was  exposed  to  temptation.  He  un- 
I  doubtedly  admired  Bill.  His  staying  out  at  nights  was  certainly  con- 
'  nected  with  the  sexual  trouble,  as  we  have  shown.  But  to  describe  all 
these  things  under  the  metaphors  of  Rationalization,  Compensation, 
&c.,  is  scientifically  vicious  and  tends  to  a  false  finality,  besides  imply- 
ing a  host  of  other  presuppositions  not  justified  by  the  facts.  Further, 
we  could  not  agree  in  the  main  Freudian  position,  viz.,  that  there  was 
a  conflict  between  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious,  nor  in  the  as- 
sumption that  it  is  the  "conflict"  that  causes  the  trouble.  As  to  the 
infantile  experience,  that  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
boy's  later  trouble,  but  we  cannot  see  that  any  good  purpose  would  be 
served  by  giving  it  the  prominence  that  a  Freudian  explanation  would 
demand.  With  regard  to  the  transference  of  course  it  does  not  fol- 
low at  all  that  the  boy  regarded  the  investigator  as  his  father  because 
he  was  obedient,  etc.,  to  him  as  he  had  perhaps  been  to  his  father. 

SUBLIMATION 

There  is  yet  one  other  Freudian  mechanism  which  we  have  to 
examine,  viz.,  that  known  as  "Sublimation."  This  consists  "in  the 
erection  of  a  higher  goal  which  is  no  longer  a  sexual  one,  for  the  par- 
ticular impulses,  in  place  of  the  unsuitable  one."  "To  the  contribu- 
tions of  energy  gained  in  such  matter  for  our  mental  performances 
we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  highest  cultural  attainments.  A  pre- 
mature appearance  of  the  repression  excludes  the  sublimation  of  the 
repressed  instinct;  after  the  elimination  of  the  repression,  the  way  to 
sublimation  becomes  open  again.""  This  is  the  theory  of  the  ulti- 
mately sexual  origin  of  all  art,  philanthropy,  love  of  knowledge  and 
the  like.  As  a  corollary  to  the  sexual  origin  of  most  that  is  bad  in 
human  nature,  we  are  asked  to  ascribe  to  the  same  source  all  the 
higher  impulses  of  life.  The  theory  which  is  involved  is  that  our 
interests  and  motives  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  not  direct  but  that 
they  derive  their  energy  from  a  sexual  source.  The  child  is  said  to 
have  more  diversified  sexual  functions  than  the  adult,  and  the  nar- 
rowing down  of  these  until  they  assume  the  normal  adult  form  is 
accompanied  by  Sublimation  of  the  repressed  tendencies.  This  doc- 
trine of  Sublimation  is  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  point  of  the 

"Freud,  Uber  Psychoanalysis,  p.  16.    Quoted  by  Pfister.    The  translation  is  that 
>f  the  English  Edition  of  Pfister. 
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whole  Freudian  psychology.  If  it  is  tenable  it  means  that  we  must 
look  to  sex  as  the  source  of  almost  everything  worth  while.  A  detail- 
ed examination  of  the  whole  position  is  again  not  here  possible,  but 
there  are  one  or  two  points  that  should  be  noted.  First,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  because  "psychic  energy"  is  diverted  from  sex- 
ual channels  into  higher  paths,  the  origin  of  that  energy  is  necessarily 
sexual.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  limited  amount  of  energy  in  the 
body  which  may  be  used  for  this  or  that  purpose. ^^  But  we  are  not 
justified  in  concluding  that,  even  though  the  theory  of  infantile  sex- 
uality is  true,  the  energy  liberated  by  the  repression  of  part  of  the 
child's  sexual  tendencies  has  its  origin  in  those  tendencies.  From 
Freud's  point  of  view  this  must  be  the  case,  because  he  maintains  that 
the  repressed  tendencies  must  reappear  somewhere;  they  cannot  be 
lost.  But  this  assumption  we  hold  not  to  be  justified.  We  hold  that 
such  a  repressed  tendency  may  die  absolutely  away  by  lack  of  stimu- 
lation; in  this  case  there  will  be  available  a  certain  amount  of  energy 
originally  used  up  by  what  has  been  repressed.  But  the  energy  does 
not  necessarily  trace  its  origin  to  this  source. 

Further,  it  is  inconceivable  that  such  transfer  should  take  place 
without,  it  seems,  any  connecting  link.  "Whenever"  says  Pfister  "I 
found  passionate  devotion  to  astronomy  or  postage  stamps  among 
married  women  there  was  always  need  of  love  in  the  background,  as 
I  showed  on  p.  207,"^'^  Turning  back  to  p.  207  we  find  one  instance 
of  each,  the  star  science  being  preferred  by  a  lady  disappointed  in  love 
"because  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  eroticism."  Now  it  is  undoubtedly 
possible  for  an  action  to  have  its  origin  in  some  other  spring  of  action, 
as  we  showed  in  the  case  of  the  delinquent  boy.  But  for  such  a  trans- 
fer to  be  made  when  there  is  no  connection,  no  reason,  seems  contrary 
to  all  principles  of  psychology,  not  least  of  the  Freudian  psychology 
which  is  nothing  if  not  deterministic.  The  cases  usually  given  are 
those  of  the  unmarried  woman  who  founds  orphanages,  of  the  young 
man  renouncing  his  evil  ways  and  turning  to  an  austerely  pure  art. 
In  the  first  of  these  cases  there  is  a  possible  connection  by  means  of  the 
child  idea,  yet  even  this  is  doubtful.  In  the  second  case,  unless  the 
young  man  concerns  himself  with  such  art  as  is  directly  connected  with 
•ex,  wc  can  sec  no  link  between  art  and  the  repressed  "instinct."  I'his 
may  seem  to  assume  the  point  at  issue;  but  it  would  seem  that  there  is 

"Compare  note  on  drainage  theory,  p — . 

**P.  313.    We  presume  that  the  learned  Pastor's  translator  means  that  there  was 
always  in  the  background  a  need  fur  love. 
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as  much  justification  for  assuming  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other, 
and  the  burden  of  proof  certainly  lies  on  the  side  of  the  Freudians. 

Lastly,  even  If  the  sublimated  activity  originally  began  with  a 
sexual  context,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  preserve  that  context.  I 
may  have  a  passionate  Interest  in  postage  stamps  because  I  am  enam- 
oured of  someone  with  that  hobby;  this  certainly  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  any  Interest  which  I  may  subsequently  develop  In  phil- 
ately will  have  any  connection  with  my  affection.  That  interest  will 
be  due  to  the  successively  added  reflexes  of  the  system  I  am  In  the 
process  of  forming.  One  element  in  that  system  may  be  referable 
thereto,  but  as  time  goes  on  this  will  undoubtedly  fade  and  become 
altogether  overcast  by  the  new  activities  I  am  acquiring.  It  may 
indeed  disappear  entirely.  The  whole  question  is  not  one  that  can 
be  settled  without  much  further  study  and  experiment.  It  has  on  the 
one  hand  been  assumed  by  the  Freudians  that  such  a  process  is  possible 
and  that  it  explains  much  of  our  capability  of  culture.  But  the  case 
is  extraordinarily  difficult,  and  it  has  not  been  proved.  No  serious 
attempt  at  proof  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  made,  and  the  whole 
statement  remains  an  elaborate  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc.  The  doc- 
trine as  It  stands  today  cannot  be  accepted  without  much  more  con- 
firmatory evidence. 

CONCLUSION 

This  ends  our  examination  of  the  Freudian  psychology.  We 
have  seen  that  in  general  we  cannot  agree  with  its  tenets.  With  the 
clinical  facts  brought  forward  there  Is  no  quarrel.  A  large  number 
of  acute  and  suggestive  observations  have  been  made,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  sufferers  have  undoubtedly  received  relief  that  could  perhaps 
not  have  been  obtained  in  any  other  way.  But  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  the  cures  that  have  been  effected  were  explainable  as  the 
treating  analyst  would  explain  them.  The  facts  are  new  and  valuable, 
and  are  undoubtedly  exercising  a  great  influence  on  contemporary 
psychology.  But  the  Freudian  interpretation  of  the  facts  Is  undoubt- 
edly hasty  and  unjustified.  Psychic  processes  have  been  set  up  which 
have  been  seen  not  to  be  ultimate  processes.  Fantastic  assumptions 
have  been  brought  forth  In  unnecessary  prolixity.  Hypotheses  have 
been  set  up  it  almost  seems  because  of  their  grotesqueness.  The  service 
of  the  Freudians  lies.  Indeed,  In  their  fact,  not  their  theory.  That  the 
whole  movement  will  have  a  far  reaching  effect  upon  the  psychology 
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of  the  future  is  beyond  question.  But  the  effect  will  come  rather  from 
the  suggestiveness  of  the  Freudian  system  than  from  its  dogma.  As  it 
stands  today,  the  doctrine  is  rather  a  viewpoint  of  which  progressive 
science  should  take  account  than  a  system  which  it  should  regard  very 
seriously. 
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PART  n* 

REFERENCE  has  already  been  made  to  the  book  of  W.  Lay 
entitled  "The  Child's  Unconscious  Mind."  We  have  seen 
that  this  is  an  account  of  "The  Relations  of  Psychoanalysis 
to  Education"  (sub-title),  and  that  it  depends  upon  a  psy- 
chology which  is  of  questionable  validity.  It  is  the  first  of  what  looks 
to  be  a  series  of  such  books.  The  field  is  new  and  alluring,  and  the 
teacher,  like  all  hard  workers,  is  always  willing  to  listen  to  anything 
that  promises  to  give  a  short  cut.  It  may  then  be  worth  while  to  exam- 
ine this  book  more  closely  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  the  precise 
way  in  which  educators  are  said  to  be  helped  by  the  Freudian  psychol- 
ogy. Differing  with  this  psychology  as  we  do  in  interpretation,  rather 
than  in  the  acceptance  of  the  facts,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  we  shall 
find  much  that  is  suggestive  and  on  the  other  hand  much  that  is  over 
drawn. 

James  has  pointed  out^  that  teaching  must  be  in  accordance  with 
psychology  but  must  not  expect  to  be  derived  from  Psychology.  A 
knowledge  of  psychology  may  prevent  blunders  in  teaching  and  will 
certainly  shape  the  course  of  instruction.  But  psychology  is  not  of 
itself  the  father  of  Method.  Hence  a  certain  amount  of  sus- 
picion is  raised  against  a  book  which  contains  on  its  first  page  the 
statements  "By  virtue  of  the  new  knowledge  education  becomes 
more  nearly  a  science  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  new  knowl- 
edge is  a  knowledge  of  a  hitherto  unexplored,  or  at  least  unsuccess- 
fully explored,  stratum  of  the  mind  as  evidenced  in  the  child. 
Now  we  know  the  true  cause  why  (children  are  more  educable  than 
adults)  and  why  some  children  do  better  in  school  than  others,"  "The 
hypothesis  adopted  In  the  newer  psychology  which  is  that  tentatively 
presented  here  as  the  basis  for  a  newer  science  of  education  is  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  unconscious  .  .  .  plays  an  extremely  important. 
If  not  an  exclusively  controlling  role  in  the  life  of  every  individual." 

*Being  part  two  of  "Education  and  Freudianism." 
*Talks  to  Teachers.    Ch.  I. 
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It  follows  that  the  educator  who  knows  nothing  of  the  "unconscious 
portion  of  the  human  mind  cannot  really  teach  except  at  haphazard." 
He  is  in  the  position  of  a  man  buying  a  house  who  has  never  been 
inside  it.  If  then  the  hypothesis  of  the  Freudian  unconscious  is  the 
truth  or  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  it  is  incumbent  upon  every 
conscientious  teacher  to  buy  this  book  or  one  like  it.  Now  to  the  general 
thesis  of  the  Unconscious  several  objections  were  raised  in  the  previ- 
ous chapter.  There  were  brought  up  in  that  place  a  number  of  objec- 
tions sufficient  to  shake  belief  in  the  theory,  and  it  was  stated  that  in 
all  probability  the  facts  could  be  explained  by  the  principles  of  condi- 
tioned reflex  and  conditioned  inhibition.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  impor- 
tant thing  for  the  teacher  to  recognize  is  that  the  general  Freudian 
theory  of  the  unconscious  is  extremely  problematic.  Its  status  among 
psychologists  is  very  precarious,  and  no  teacher  is  yet  justified  in 
spending  much  time  or  money  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  system, 
or  in  introducing  into  his  or  her  teaching  methods  based  on  this  theory. 
A  study  of  such  a  book  as  Lay's  may  well  prove  advantageous  in 
directing  attention  to  previously  unnoticed  points  about  children.  But 
here  ends  the  usefulness  of  the  book;  if  it  leads  to  theorizing  about 
children  along  Freudian  lines  it  is  dangerous. 

IDENTIFICATIONS  IN  SCHOOL 

The  general  subject  of  identification  has  been  discussed  above. 
The  identification  claimed  to  be  most  common  is  that  between  the  boy 
and  his  mother,  and  the  girl  and  her  father.  (See  Lay  p.  114). 
Our  general  criticism  still  holds  good  that  because  the  child  wishes 
to  be  like  his  mother  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself 
with  his  mother.  Further,  we  are  told  that  "children  tend  to 
identify  a  woman  teacher  with  the  mother  and  to  seek  from 
her  the  sympathy  and  help  which  they  earlier  received  from  their 
mother."  The  moral  drawn  is  that  "the  earliest  task  imposed 
upon  the  child  in  school  should  therefore  be  that  which  he  can  accom- 
plish by  his  own  unaided  efforts"!  Is  this  in  order  to  induce  the 
child  not  to  regard  the  teacher  as  in  loco  parentis?  And  is  not  this 
advice  very  much  like  the  oltl  slogan  of  helping  the  child  to  help  him- 
•elf  ?  It  seems  a  long  way  round  to  a  fact  recognized  since  children 
began  to  be  taught  at  all,  if  we  must  come  to  it  via  the  Unconscious, 
Identification,  and  perhaps  the  Oedipus  Myth.  One  who  reads  fur- 
ther of  the  "Identification  of  the  task  with  the  teacher"  almost  sus- 
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pects  a  misprint.  The  text  goes  on  to  say  that  the  task  is  accom- 
plished "for  the  teacher,"  the  moral  being  that  the  child  should  be 
encouraged  in  "independent  activity  towards  the  world  of  reality,  the 
only  taste  of  which  procurable  within  the  cloister  of  the  school  is 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  child  that  he  is  mastering  a  part  of  some- 
thing which  is  external  to  himself.  This  will  not  be  the  case  if  he  iden- 
tifies the  task  with  the  teacher."  The  writer  seems  to  deplore  the  fact 
that  so  little  opportunity  is  given  for  individual  work;  if  a  child  ob- 
tains an  individual  answer  to  his  sums,  they  are  wrong!  It  seems  hard 
to  avoid  a  reference  to  comic  opera.  The  passage  is  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum.^ 

Further,  we  read  of  the  teacher's  identification  of  the  pupils  with 
each  other  as  "preventing  him  from  regarding  them  as  individuali- 
ties themselves."  "It  is  unlikely  that  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  cor- 
rect his  own  defective  attitude  towards  his  pupils  if  he  is  unacquainted 
with  this  mechanism  and  its  operation  in  his  own  unconscious  thoughts 
and  acts."  There  is  another  explanation  besides  that  of  subliminal 
identification  of  the  necessity  under  which  many  teachers  go  of  "hand- 
ling forty  persons  as  one."  This  is  the  principle  of  "too  large  classes' 
and  it  springs  from  the  related  principle  of  "too  little  money."  The 
doctrine  of  "Individuality"  was  thought  of  long  before  Identification 
began  to  be  heard  of  as  a  principle  of  educational  psychology.  It  is 
hard  to  resist  the  suspicion  that  the  author  of  the  book,  being  familiar 
with  the  doctrine  as  set  forth  by  Thorndike  and  others,  has  adapted 
to  it  his  theory  of  identification.  Certain  it  is  that  he  has  added 
nothing  by  clothing  it  in  the  Freudian  garb. 

There  is  of  course  a  very  different  reason  for  the  child's  prefer- 
ence of  studies  where  the  teacher  is  personally  attractive  and  where 
the  task  is  accomplished  for  the  teacher.  Here  is  nothing  but  a  condi- 
tioned reflex^  of  the  type  which  has  been  continually  discussed.  It  is 
to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  bond  of  attraction  for  the  teacher  is 
due  rather  to  the  teaching  than  to  his  personality  outside  the  school 
room.  It  is  a  common  remark  of  children  that  so  and  so,  a  teacher, 
is  a  nice  man  outside  the  classroom,  implying  that  the  classroom  work 
has  not  interested  the  pupils.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  setting  of  class- 
room and  school  a  system  of  unfavorable  conditioned  reflexes  has 

■'"If  the  child  wishes  to  be  individual  and  make  his  work  his  own  and  diflFereitt 
from  other  children's  he  must  have  different  answers  to  the  examples,  answers  which 
are  called  wrong."    P.  117.    Op.  cit.    What  of  the  "World  of  Reality"? 

'Or  rather  system  of  reflexes. 
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been  established.  The  pupils  have  been  bored  with  the  work  given 
them  by  the  teacher,  and  thus  has  developed,  by  the  process  of  dis- 
crimination, a  series  of  reactions  against  the  teacher  in  the  classroom. 
On  the  other  hand,  precisely  the  converse  has  been  known ;  a  master 
was  unpopular  with  many  of  us  at  school  outside  the  classroom  but 
admitted  to  be  a  good  and  interesting  teacher.  Paradoxically  enough, 
this  master  perhaps  accomplished  the  end  of  making  the  pupils  inde- 
pendent of  him  better  than  a  more  popular  man  might  have  done. 
It  is  certain  that  the  successes  he  obtained  in  his  field  (mathematics) 
were  not  due  to  the  love  of  anyone  for  him.  These  facts  are  sufficient 
proofs,  if  further  proof  be  necessary,  that  the  Freudian  Identification 
is  not  the  true  explanation  of  the  attitude  of  a  class  towards  their 
work  and  their  teacher.  It  is  a  clear  case  of  the  establishment  of  con- 
ditioned reflexes,  which  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  the  teacher 
handles  the  activities  of  the  class.  There  is  no  evidence  of  "identifica- 
tion" with  the  teacher. 

INTROJECTION  IN  SCHOOL 

We  have  already  described  and  discussed  Introjection  as  the  pro- 
cess of  subjectifying  the  objective.  On  p.  120  of  Lay's  book  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  "this  unconscious  mechanism  is  the  basis  on  which 
is  set  all  the  academic  education  of  a  formative  or  cultural  type.  .  .  . 
If  we  teach  geometry  it  is  with  the  implication  that  the  clearness  and 
accuracy  and  finality  of  its  theorems  will  be  introjected  into  the  mind 
of  the  pupil."  There  is  need  of  little  comment  here.  The  implication 
is  crass  formal  training  of  the  most  anitquated  type,  we  had  hoped. 
If  this  is  the  result  of  the  application  of  Freudianism  to  education  we 
should  prefer  to  keep  psychology  out  of  the  schoolroom  altogether. 
Further  on  (p.  121)  is  to  be  found  the  astonishing  statement  "In  the 
composition  or  essay  the  state  of  mind  of  the  pupil  should  be  projected 
upon  some  external  object,  say  the  air  or  the  paper;  and  should  show 
all  the  qualities  that  have  been  introjected  by  the  teacher  from  the 
masterpiece."    I  have  been  unable  to  discover  what  this  means. 

As  has  been  remarked  before,  the  mechanism  of  "projection"  often 
occurs  in  connection  with  the  projection  of  reproaches.  This  aspect 
is  discussed  on  p.  125  of  the  book  under  discussion.  Here  we  find 
that  the  adolescent,  troublesome  boy  is  really  in  love  with  his  teacher, 
and  that  his  conduct  is  "prompted  by  a  desire,  unconscious  on  his  part 
to  be  sure,  to  have  her  attention,  fn  Ikut  hrr  \nuk  at  and  talk  to  iiini." 
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Later  we  learn  that  "her  interest  in  him,  even  her  irritation,  is  an  ex- 
pression of  her  own  unconscious  wish  to  attract  him."  The  trouble  in 
a  classroom,  then,  is  really  a  case  of  unconscious  love  making!  It  is  of 
course  true  that  trouble  in  the  class  is  often  caused  by  desire  to  attract 
attention,  but  the  attention  of  the  class  primarily,  not  that  of  the  teach- 
er. Further,  love  making  is,  according  to  the  Freudians  themselves, 
an  individualistic  matter.  Hundreds  of  cases  are  given  in  the  liter- 
ature to  show  that  the  normal  man  or  woman  who  is  sexually  attracted 
by  one  person  (often  a  lover)  finds  it  irksome  to  live  with  and  associ- 
ate with  another  person  (often  a  husband).  This  seems  obvious,  but 
it  is  dangerous  to  take  such  things  for  granted.  The  sexual  loving 
and  being  loved,  courting  and  being  courted  is  normally  what  the 
mathematicians  call  a  one  one  (i,  i)  relation.  Hence  the  Freudian 
teacher  must  be  in  the  happy  position  of  being  unable  to  be  irritated 
at  more  than  one  member  of  the  class,  and  that,  unless  she  is  abnor- 
mal, a  boy.  On  the  other  hand  her  interest  is  in  only  one  pupil  too. 
It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  actual  lovemaking  is  not  meant,  but 
only  a  vague  sexual  attraction.  The  Freudian  Unconscious,  to  which 
this  relation  is  referable,  recognises  no  such  thing  as  a  dilettante  love 
making.  Its  intentions  are  strictly  dishonorable.  It  is  elemental, 
crude.  Titanic,  and  it  is  only  by  the  restraining  hand  of  the  Censor 
sitting  at  the  door  of  the  foreconscious  that  its  evil  purposes  are 
watered  down  into  gum  pellets. 

SUBLIMINATION  AND  SYMPTOMATIC  ACTS 

The  next  hundred  pages  or  so  of  the  book  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  general  reaction  between  the  "unconscious  and  the  conscious." 
There  is  a  distinction  of  thinking  on  the  "reality"  and  the  "pleasure- 
pain"  principles.  This  distinction.  Commonly  made  by  the  Viennese 
and  allied  schools,  we  have  not  yet  examined,  but  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  there  are  doubts  as  to  its  ultimate  validity.  There  is  no  quarrel 
with  Lay's  conclusion  that  children  should  be  brought  more  into  con- 
tact with  reality  than  they  now  are.  The  only  objection  to  his  presen- 
tation of  the  thesis  is  that  it  has  been  better  made  before  by  those 
who  do  not  believe  in  psychoanalysis  and  all  that  goes  with  it.  Specific 
mention  may  be  made  of  Sublimation.  This  is  said  to  be  "the  one 
aim  of  formal  education."  A  question  is  here  brought  up  which 
it  is  worth  while  to  examine  in  detail.  If  we  observe  the  conduct  of  a 
young  child  we  are  struck  with  the  peculiarly  purposeless  nature  of 
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his  actions  judged  by  the  adult  standard.  A  baby  will  throw  out  its 
arms  "for  nothing  at  all."  A  little  child  will  shout,  whistle  or  jump 
about  apparently  with  no  reason  whatever.  Later,  a  boy  in  school 
will  "fidget"  cut  his  name  in  the  desk  or  shuffle  his  feet  out  of  sheer 
perversity.  Now  if  we  are  of  an  unimaginatively  theological  turn  of 
mind  we  call  such  actions  evidences  of  original  sin.  An  adult  who  dis- 
figured a  desk  in  the  way  that  children  do  would  undoubtedly  be  either 
insane  or  morally  perv-erse.  Hence,  as  no  dividing  line  can  be  found 
where  the  child  grows  into  the  man,  it  was  argued  that  the  child  is 
morally  perverse  and  that  his  perversity  is  educated  out  of  him  as  he 
grows  up  or  by  "conversion."  Today  we  say  that  the  same  tendencies 
are  "sublimated."  The  originally  vicious  springs  of  action  we  util- 
ized for  higher  aims,  sadism  for  surgery,  masochism  for  martyrdom, 
as  we  saw  before.  The  mistake  is  the  same  in  each  case  and  consists 
in  attributing  a  psychic,  cosmic  significance  to  every  act  of  the  child. 
The  circle  is  completed  when  we  find  trifles  said  to  be  in  every  way 
symptomatic.  Thus  Pfister*  reports  the  case  of  a  boy  who  "was 
accustomed  to  make  frequently  a  peculiar  grimace  in  which  he  turned 
up  his  nose,  and  finished  it  with  the  outstretched  finger  under  it." 
Pfister  reports  with  great  pride  how  he  discovered  from  this  that  the 
boy  was  guilty  of  vicious  habits.  Freud'  reports  that  one  of  his  pati- 
ents had  cut  into  the  flesh  of  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand  while 
trimming  her  nails.  This  is  interpreted  as  having  a  definite  connection 
with  her  marriage.  "A  man  over-burdened  with  worries  and  subject 
to  occasional  depressions  assured  me  that  he  regularly  forgot  to  wind 
his  watch  on  those  evenings  when  life  seemed  hard  and  unfriendly.  In 
this  omission  to  wind  his  watch  he  symbolically  expressed  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether  he  lived  to  see  the  next  day." 
"A  teacher  told  me  that  one  of  his  pupils,  in  spite  of  all  admonition, 
constantly  pushed  his  thumb  through  the  button  hole.  The  motive  is 
obvious.  Nail  polishing,  picking  of  the  nose,  and  tearing  of  the  skin 
from  the  fingers  are  comprehensible  in  this  connection."  Similarly 
"many  symptomatic  acts  are  already  obsessions  before  they  are  recog- 
nized as  such.  The  educator  can  easily  observe  this  by  taking  the  field 
against  certain  striking  habits  in  writing,  for  example  flourishes,  writ- 
ing above  or  below  the  line,  shading  the  loops,  etc.  That  handwrit- 
ing it  full  of  symbolisms  no  one  denies.""  The  general  criticism  of 
-- 

•Op.  cit,    P.  79. 

*Piiychopathc>lof(y  of  Everyday  Life,  p.  215.     (New  York,  MacMillaii,  lyi.S  ) 

•Pfinter,  p.  376. 
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these  examples  will  by  now  be  clear.  The  man  who  forgot  to  wind 
his  watch  was  ipso  facto  nervous.  In  this  state  one  is  apt  to  be  forget- 
ful. Similarly  with  the  boy  who  made  the  grimace,  and  the  other 
children  who  "fidgeted."  So  too  the  wife  who  hurt  her  hand — it  was  her 
wedding  day.  When  such  an  action  develops  into  a  habit,  we  have  a 
conditioned  reflex  formed  to  the  sight  e.  g.  of  the  buttonhole  or  certain 
details  of  the  instruction,  and  when,  as  often  happens  in  the  cases 
quoted,  the  boy  is  in  a  state  of  nervous  tension,  the  inhibitions  usually 
operative  are  taken  away.  Now  it  is  clear  that  such  a  philosophy  as 
that  before  indicated  threatens  to  do  serious  damage  in  the  school- 
room. If  wherever  a  child  Is  restless  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  par- 
ticular form  his  restlessness  takes  "means"  something — generally  of 
a  sexual  nature  at  that:  if  pulling  a  grimace  signifies  his  disgust  at  his 
father's  ill-treatment  of  his  mother,  the  teacher  being  identified  with 
the  father;  if  the  fact  that  he  is  unusually  particular  in  washing  him- 
self means  that  he  has  somethirjg  of  an  unpleasant  nature  upon  his 
conscience,  and  the  fact  that  he  does  not  wash  enough  betrays  the 
beginning  of  a  stingy  and  grasping  character;  If  his  drawing  a  knife 
across  his  throat  shows  Inherent  masochism  and  losing  his  pocket  knife 
shows  that  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  bayonet  fighting  and  war  and 
hence  that  his  father  is  a  Bolshevist — if  we  are  to  believe  all  this,  then 
the  teacher  Is  Indeed  to  be  omniscient  and  must  indeed  study  Freudian- 
ism  and  the  language  of  Symbolism  and  Automatism  without  delay. 
Fortunately  it  Is  not  necessary  to  subscribe  to  the  Freudian  interpreta- 
tion. In  fact,  the  doctrine  of  the  Viennese  school  on  these  points 
seems  to  be  vitiated  by  no  less  than  three  false  assumptions. 

First,  because  a  Freudian  physician  observes  in  a  boy  the  habit 
of  fidgeting  In  a  certain  way,  and  afterwards  discovers  that  the  boy 
has  bad  habits,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  fidgeting  is  the 
symptom  of  the  habit.  Nervous  boys  fidget.  Nervous  boys  some- 
times have  bad  habits.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  particular 
form  of  the  fidget  will  be  symptomatic  of  the  particular  form  of  the 
bad  habit,  if  such  exists.  Further,  not  all  nervous  boys  have  bad  hab- 
its, although  it  is  most  likely  that  such  as  are  actually  suffering  from 
bad  habits  will  be  most  likely  to  come  before  the  attention  of  the  psy- 
choanalytlcally  inclined  physician.  Suppose  now  that  a  boy  was  really 
a  pickpocket  and  that  the  teacher  observed  him  idly  putting  his  hand 
into  and  out  of  his  pocket.  The  boy  is  called  up  and  interrogated 
privately  by  the  teacher.  "What  does  the  word  pocket  recall  to  you  ?" 
Hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  boy,  who  has  a  guilty  conscience  and 
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thinks  that  the  teacher  has  in  some  way  "got  a  line  on"  him.  There 
is  final  confession,  and  a  most  interesting  case  of  "identification"  of 
the  man  in  the  street  with  the  boy  himself.  Suppose  that  the  teacher 
had  said  "what  does  the  word  "God"  mean  to  you?"  the  boy,  with  the 
same  guilty  conscience  would  have  been  obliged  to  confess.  Supposing 
again  that  the  boy  had  refused  to  sit  up  straight:  the  teacher  says  j 
"why  can't  you  stand  upright?  Does  the  word  'straight'  bring  any-  ' 
thing  to  your  mind?"  Consequent  confession.  If  the  child  plays 
with  his  button  the  word  button  under  the  stress  of  cross  examination 
recalls  a  hip  pocket  from  which  the  boy  had  stolen.  If  he  makes  pecu- 
liar motions  with  his  fingers,  these  bring  up  to  mind  the  motions  made 
in  picking  a  pocket.^  (Sec.  24a) . 

Now  the  startling  thing  is  that  all  these  things  might  be  inter- 
preted sexually  and  have  been  so  interpreted  by  psychoanalysts.  Put- 
ting the  hand  into  the  pocket,  God  (sexual  purity),  straight,  fingering 
with  a  button,  making  particular  motions  with  the  hand,  have  all  been 
given  as  examples  of  sexual  symbolisation.  Exactly  the  same  results 
could  be  attained  and  has  in  countless  occasions  been  attained  by  the 
teacher's  assuming  the  requisite  air  of  omniscience,  looking  straight 
at  the  boy  as  he  came  in  and  saying,  "What  are  you  thinking  of,"  and 
refusing  to  be  satisfied  until  some  misdemeanour  is  confessed.  What- 
ever is  on  the  boy's  mind  at  the  moment  can  be  brought  out  by  such 
means  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nervous  pupils  generally  have  some- 
thing on  their  minds. 

The  second  objection  to  the  Freudian  doctrine  of  symptomatic 
action  and  automatism  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  case 
of  the  boy  two  distinct  classes  of  action,  the  one  class  depending  on 
what  are  known  physiologically  as  pure  or  absolute  reflexes,  the  other 
on  conditioned  reflexes.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  literature 
the  one  class  of  action  is  specific  and  unlearned,  at  least  by  the  partic- 
ular organism  in  question,  the  other  class  is  non-specific  and  learned. 
The  one  is  independent  of  any  experience.  The  other  is  the  product 
of  the  experience  of  the  organism.  If  for  instance,  I  jump  on  hearing 
a  noise,  my  action  is  unlearned.  If  I  hear  thunder  in  the  tlistance  and 
go  upstairs  to  shut  the  windows,  my  action  is  learned.  The  one  action 
is  pure  reflex — the  other  on  our  theory  conditioned  reflex.  Inirthcr, 
the  same  action  may  be  due*  to  cither  of  these  causes  at  different  times. 

*If  thi»  •eetni  fanciful,  compare  thr  rxprrinicnt  described  hy  Mr.  Watts  in  Echo 
Personalitiei.    There  a  boy  wai  actually  intcrroKJitcd  by  such  means. 
'Philotophical  nicetiei  notwithitandinK. 
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If  I  put  my  hand  to  my  face  it  may  be  that  I  have  toothache  or  that 
I  wish  to  hide  a  blush,  or  that  I  have  had  toothache  in  the  past  and 
have  acquired  the  habit,  or  that  I  have  persistently  felt  uncomfortable 
in  the  presence  of  others  and  so  got  into  the  habit  of  holding  my  hand 
before  my  face  when  I  am  in  company.  Or  I  may  place  my  hand  to 
my  face  because  of  a  momentary  irritation  of  the  skin,  a  momentary 
stiffness  of  the  arm  or  the  like.  These  "purely"  reflex  actions  may,  at 
any  time,  result  from  the  removal  of  the  inhibitions  that  usually  mark 
them.  To  take  our  boy  again :  when  he  is  sitting  at  his  desk  not  very 
comfortably  there  is,  we  know  from  physiology  a  certain  definite  "ner- 
vous pattern"  formed,  and  a  certain  pressure  on  particular  muscles  the 
discomfort  of  which  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  change  his  position.  In 
normal  health  this  impulse  is  inhibited,  but  if  the  boy's  nervous  "tone" 
is  a  little  low,  the  inhibitions  will  be  inoperative  and  he  will  change 
from  position  to  position,  never  perhaps,  arriving  at  a  really  "com- 
fortable" state.  That  is,  he  will  "fidget  all  the  morning."  The  same 
thing  will  operate  with  reference  to  his  hands  and  every  other  part  of 
his  body.  He  will  "play"  with  the  button  of  his  coat  quite  automati- 
cally, the  usual  inhibitions  that  prevent  such  motions  being  suspended. 
When  once  this  has  happened  it  is  easy  to  see  how  he  may  build  up  a 
conditioned  reflex  the  "cause"  of  which  is  nothing  more  than  over- 
work or  too  many  parties.  Fidgeting  with  his  hands  in  his  pocket  with 
a  collection  of  pennies,  the  "feel"  of  the  pennies  may  become  a  condi- 
tioned stimulus  for  fidgeting.  Automatically,  after  he  has  recovered 
from  his  indisposition,  he  will  then  fidget  with  the  pennies  as  soon  as 
his  hand  goes  into  his  pocket.  Many  "fidgeting"  acts  of  children  are 
undoubtedly  of  this  character.  They  spring  directly  from  a  "pure" 
reflex  action.  They  are  entirely  unconnected  with  the  complex  and 
picturesque  vista  of  the  Freudian  automatism.  They  are  "symp- 
tomatic" of  little  more  than  the  fact  that  the  boy  has  a  nervous  system. 
I  may  shut  my  eyes  because  I  have  a  fly  in  one  of  them  or  because  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  a  threatened  accident.  It  may  be  the  death  of  a  brother 
or  the  peeling  of  an  onion  that  excites  the  action  of  my  tear  glands. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  affords  a  direct  criticism  of  the  Freu- 
dian doctrine  of  errors,  which  asserts  that  every  error  is  symptomatic, 
that  if  e.  g.  a  printer  omits  the  "not"  in  the  commandment  "Thou 
shalt  not  steal,""  he  is  therefore  in  sympathy  with  thieves,  and  that  if  I 
number  this  page  the  same  as  the  last  it  is  because  I  "unconsciously" 
wish  to  prolong  the  time  at  my  disposal.   Such  actions  may  occasionally 

"See  Ernest  Jones,  I.e. 
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have  genuinely  symptomatic  meaning  but  in  the  large  majority  of  cases 
they  are  referable  to  purely  physiological  causes,  of  stimulation  from 
the  sight  of  the  number  on  the  last  page  (a  conditioned  reflex),  of  ner- 
vous exhaustion,  and  the  like.  It  is  indeed  to  be  a  terrible  thing  if  the 
teachers  are  to  be  expected  to  take  home  their  scholar's  notebooks  and 
carefully  scrutinize  all  the  errors  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  uncon- 
scious mind  of  the  class!  And  yet  the  Freudian  theory  leads  naturally 
to  this,  and  it  seems  surprising  that  such  an  investigation  has  not  been 
made. 

Two  objections  have  been  made  to  the  Freudian  doctrine  of 
"symptomatic  actions,"  namely,  that  even  if  such  actions  accompany 
certain  states  of  mind  they  are  not  necessarily  caused  by  them,  and 
that  the  actions  which  are  given  a  meaning  are  often  due  to  immediate 
physiological  causes.  The  third  objection  in  a  way  sums  up  the  other 
two.  It  is  that,  because  psychological  integrations  assume  strange 
forms  and  include  strange  reactions  which  might  appear  at  first  sight 
to  be  absolutely  unconnected  with  them,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  all  apparently  random  actions  are  due  to  some  such  deep  lying 
integration.  In  fact,  there  are  very  many  actions  which,  from  the 
psychological*"  point  of  view  can  be  considered  as  practically  uninteg- 
rated,  and  others  which  are  integrated  only  to  the  extent  of  forming 
part  of  an  unintegrated  conditioned  reflex.  Others  again  are  combin- 
ed into  small  systems  and  still  others  belong  to  the  larger  integrations. 
The  great  hierarchies  under  which  so  many  of  our  actions  and  habits 
are  subsumed  are  not  responsible  for  everything  that  we  do.  There 
are  some  acts  which  are  autonomous,  owning  obedience  to  no  higher 
system,  some  strands  that  are  not  woven  into  the  main  fabric  of  our 
mental  life.  I  may  have  a  "mannerism"  which  is  quite  complicated, 
hut  which  though  it  has  grown  up  by  the  mechanics  of  the  conditioned 
reflex,  has  absolutely  no  symptomatic  significance  in  Freud's  sense  of 
the  term.  When  an  infant  lies  in  the  craiile  all  its  actions  are  of  this 
relatively  simple  form,  because  it  has  not  yet  had  time  to  coinhinc 
its  actions  into  the  larger  integrations  of  adulthood.  .As  it  grows 
older  much  of  those  learned  reactions  arc  utilized  in  the  building  of  its 
psychological  structure  but  some  are  left  over  and  others  acquired 
which  arc  of  no  "value"  for  the  buililing  process  which  is  going  on. 
Thus  Freud's  theory  of  infantilism  really  works  against  his  theory 
of  lapses  and  symptomatic  actions,  for  if  he  maintains  that  the  aiiult 
carries  within  him  his  childhood  intact  with  nothing  missing,  that  child- 

"Ai  opposed  to  the  physiulugical. 
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ish  reactions  are  not  forgotten  but  He  stored  in  the  unconscious,  then 
it  is  clear  that  all  of  these  comparatively  unintegrated  reactions  must 
survive  till  the  adult  dies.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  seem  to  lose  many  of 
them,  but  some  undoubtedly  live  on  into  adulthood,  causing  apparently 
random  motions.  Thus  the  acts  which  are  described  by  Freud  as 
symptomatic  may  be  either  purely  physiological  and  entirely  unin- 
tegrated, or  they  may  be,  indeed,  part  of  a  small  integration  and  still 
unconnected  with  anything  so  far  reaching  as  Freud  would  maintain. 
A  friend  of  the  writer's  had  a  bad  foot  for  some  time  during  his  boy- 
hood. The  foot  is  now  better  but  he  sometimes  drops  into  a  limp. 
Here  we  have  what  was  originally  a  purely  physiological  reaction  now 
set  off  by  some  originally  extraneous  stimulus  or  combination  of  stim- 
uli, external  or  internal.  There  is  no  possible  reason  for  assuming 
that  such  a  reaction  is  due  to  an  inferiority  complex  or  anything  sim- 
ilar. 

Freud  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  fallacy  which  has  caused 
much  trouble  in  the  past.  Just  as  it  was  found  that  some  variations 
which  survive  have  actual  value  for  survival,  and  hence  the  conclusion 
was  drawn  that  every  variation  that  survives  does  so  because  of  sur- 
vival value;  just  as  it  was  found  that  some  things  which  are  pleasant 
do  good  and  some  things  which  are  unpleasant  do  harm,  and  hence 
it  was  concluded  that  the  criterion  for  harm  and  good  to  the  organism 
is  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness:  so,  because  some  apparently  un- 
connected actions  are  due  to  integrations  fundamental  to  the  organism 
it  was  concluded  that  all  actions  have  such  a  fundamental  import,  and 
that  it  therefore  followed  that  these  important  integrations  might  be 
deduced  from  the  observance  of  such  acts.  There  is  no  reason  for 
assuming  that  the  conception  of  "action  with  a  reason"  cuts  any  more 
than  a  cross-section  of  life,  any  more  than  that  variations  with  survi- 
val value  cut  more  than  a  cross  section  from  variations  that  survive, 
or  pleasant  actions  from  actions  that  are  good  for  the  organism. ^^ 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  skilled  neurologist  would  undoubtedly  see 
in  the  behaviour  of  members  of  a  class  more  than  could  a  teacher. 
Some  actions  which  appear  to  be  random  are  really  symptomatic  of  a 
disease,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  of  benefit  for  many  teachers  to 
be  able  to  recognize  such.  But  here  the  usefulness  of  the  conception 
ends.  The  Freudian  "automatism"  theory,  however  valuable  to  ex- 
perts may  be  the  facts  on  which  it  rests,  is  unjustified  as  a  theory 

^'Or  vice  versa. 
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embracing  every  instance,  and  can  only  do  harm  if  it  is  taken  seriously 
by  the  teaching  profession. 

Returning  now  to  the  question  of  sublimation,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  discussion  of  symptomatic  actions  has  an  important  bearing.  The 
doctrine  of  sublimation  assumes  that  the  actions  of  young  children 
are  due  to  inherently  vicious,  or  perhaps,  to  be  fairer,  non-social  ten- 
dencies which  disappear  normally  by  adulthood.  These  tendencies 
must  then  be  accounted  for,  because  the  Freudian  theory  does  not 
allow  that  they  simply  disappear.  We  have  already  seen  that  it 
does  not  follow  that  because  certain  tendencies  disappear  and  others 
take  their  place,  therefore  the  second  group  of  tendencies  is  derived 
from  the  first.  Moreover,  apart  from  this  there  is  every  evidence  that 
the  Freudian  postulate  of  non  disappearance  is  unjustified.  The  dis- 
cussion of  automatism  gives  yet  another  point  of  attack.  The  child, 
we  saw,  is  in  process  of  integrating  his  activities,  adding  some,  leaving 
out  of  the  main  structure  others  while  some  of  them  disappear,  others 
remain  as  isolated  "meaningless"  mannerisms.  Now  the  Freudian 
argument  for  sublimation  rests  on  the  statement  that  there  are  in  the 
normal  child  activities  which  are  due  to  tendencies  recognised  as  "bad" 
or  non-social.  "Else,"  says  the  Freudia,n,  "how  can  these  activities 
be  accounted  for?"  When  for  example  we  see  a  boy  stick  a  pin  into 
a  smaller  boy  or  do  his  best  to  break  a  telephone  insulator,  it  is  argued 
that  the  meaning  of  such  actions  is  the  Unconscious  wish  for  mastery. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  actions  have  any  meaning 
at  all,  much  less  a  "bad"  meaning.  In  the  later  years  it  is  possible, 
in  the  early  years  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are  actions  of  the 
type  we  have  described  as  unintegrated,  free  lance,  responses,  "due" 
to  no  tendency,  conscious  or  unconscious.  In  order  to  show  that  they 
have  a  "bad"  meaning,  because  they  are  due  to  a  tendency  which  must 
later  be  turned  into  "good"  channels,  it  must  first  be  shown  that  they 
have  a  meaning  at  all,  which  has  hitherto  been  assumed.  There  is  a 
double  burden  of  proof  resting  on  the  advocates  of  sublimation. 

CHILDREN  AND  MORALITY 

The  view  that  wc  have  advocated  sccnis  to  effect  a  hahincc  be- 
tween certain  views  of  morality  as  applied  to  childhooil.  There  is  on 
the  one  hanti  the  view  quoted,  which  assumes  the  doctrine  of  original 
tin  and  takes  the  object  of  education  to  be  a  iiroccss  of  exorcism. 
There  is  opposed  to  this  the  view  that  the  tendencies  of  children  are 
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all  good  but  that  children  like  many  adults  have  "les  defauts  de  ses 
qualites."  This  view  is  hard,  on  occasion,  to  believe.  It  also  seems 
to  assume  an  optimist  position,  just  as  its  opposite  assumes  a  pessimist 
position.  Why  should  we  assume  that  the  action  of  a  boy  who  kills 
a  cat  is  really  the  obverse  of  the  "hunting  instinct"  which  is  in  itself 
good,  rather  than  the  result  of  the  "cruelty  instinct"  which  is  in  itself 
bad?  We  would  like  to  believe  this,  but  that  is  no  argument.  Between 
the  two  views  there  is  the  position  that  the  boy  or  girl  is  neither  moral 
nor  immoral  but  non-moral. ^^  According  to  this  view  the  concept  of 
morality  does  not  apply  to  a  child,  any  more  than  does  the  concept  of 
weight  to  a  syllogism  or  the  concept  of  logical  validity  to  a  pound  of 
butter.  This  view  is  interesting,  but  it  seems  automatically  refuted 
by  the  fact  that  at  a  very  early  age  children  actually  do  know  the  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong.  The  view  that  we  are  advocating 
seems  to  offer  a  combination  of  those  three  positions.  By  it  a  child  is 
like  an  adult,  not  good  nor  bad  in  whole,  but  containing  good  and 
bad  "streaks,"  integrations  of  social  and  anti-social  import,  and  ac- 
tions which  as  belonging  to  no  integration,  have  no  import  at  all.  Such 
actions  are  reprehensible  in  an  adult,  because  we  feel  that  a  full  mem- 
ber of  society  has  no  right  to  have  within  him  disconnected  springs  of 
action  which  may  do  harm  to  society.  He  has  no  right  to  be  "thought- 
less." He  should  have  all  his  actions  integrated  in  socially  effective 
pyramids.  But  a  child's  integrations  are  not  yet  formed.  We  do 
not  treat  him  in  the  same  way  as  an  adult,  as  fully  responsible, 
that  is  we  do  not  assume  that  acts  which  have  an  anti-social  conse- 
quence spring  from  anti-social  integrations.  Some  actions  we  are 
obliged  to  consider  in  this  light,  as  in  the  case  of  precocious  juvenile 
criminals.  Then  we  adopt  different  and  appropriate  methods  of  cor- 
rection. But  many  things  that  a  child  does  we  take  to  be  meaningless 
from  the  moral  point  of  view  and  adopt  quite  different  means  of  pun- 
ishment. There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  for  distinguishing.  Every 
teacher  must  and  does  distinguish  each  case  and  each  child  individu- 
ally, endeavouring  to  counteract  bad  integrations  and  to  subsume 
activities  under  higher  integrations  which  will  provide  inhibitions  or 
springs  of  action  as  may  be  necessary.  Thus  the  teacher  who  sees  a 
toy  breaking  a  window  explains  to  him  the  nature  of  private  property 
and  shows  how  the  boy  can  keep  what  belongs  to  him  because  other 
people  respect  his  property  when  he  is  not  there  to  watch  it.     This 


*0r  by  another  terminology,  a-moral. 
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will  sometimes  fail  to  have  the  desired  effect.  In  that  case  breaking 
of  further  windows  can  be  treated  as  definitely  "bad"  and  on  a  differ- 
ent plane  from  the  relatively  "unintegrated"  action.  Such  a  talk  will 
have  been  a  definite  step  towards  the  higher  integration  of  the  activ- 
ity of  breaking  windows.  Integrated,  to  some  extent,  this  is  of  course 
already.  But  what  has  been  now  effected  is  to  push  the  stimulus  far- 
ther back,  to  use  Holt's  term,  subsuming  the  activity  under  the  great 
integration  of  things  "bad  for  my  neighbour."  Henceforward  the 
boy  in  breaking  windows  is  consciously  harming  someone  else,  and  is 
judged  accordingly.  This  method  of  helping  the  formation  of  the 
child's  structure  of  integrated  activities  is  pursued  by  all  good  teachers 
and  is  one  of  the  important  aims  of  education  is  to  form  these  integra- 
tions. Returning  to  Lay,  on  p.  227  is  to  be  found  the  statement  that 
"the  one  aim  of  formal  education  ought  to  be  sublimation."  This 
statement  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  deny  in  toto  and  to  substitute 
the  more  guarded  statement  that  an  important  aim  in  formal 
education  is  the  formation  of  proper  integrations  and  the  subsuming 
thereunder  of  unintegrated  activities.  It  is  not  claimed  that  this  man- 
ner of  regarding  what  has  been  done  for  centuries  by  good  teachers  is 
anything  more  than  a  new  way  of  looking  at  old  facts;  but  it  will  per- 
haps serve  as  an  antidote  to  such  statements  as  "knowing,  as  we  do 
now,  something  of  the  existence,  the  nature  and  the  mechanisms  of 
the  unconscious  wish,  we  shall  gradually  begin  to  be  able  to  get  hold 
of  it,  and  to  sublimate  those  portions  of  it  which  should  be  sublimated 
and  give  the  individual  a  scientific  knowledge  of  those  portions  which 
should  not  be  sublimated.  This  could  not  have  been  done  before 
today."" 

SUMMARY  OF  (CRITICISM 

We  shall  have  no  more  to  say  on  Dr.  Lay's  book.  There  are  a 
hundred  pages  to  which  reference  has  not  been  made,  but  against  all 
of  them  may  be  brought  the  same  criticism  as  to  the  first  part.  They 
depend  first  of  all  upon  a  doctrine  which  is  to  say  the  least  highly 
problematic  and  not  yet  sufficiently  clarified  or  sufficiently  certain  to 
justify  the  building  of  any  educational  superstructure  upon  it.  This 
doctrine  has  been  of  undoubted  use  in  psychopathology,  but  for  ration- 
al application  it  pre-supposes  an  arduously  acquired  technique  and  a 
knowledge  of  neurology  which  is  out  of  the  reach  of  any  but  a  highly 

"Uy.    Loc.  at 
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trained  specialist.  Even  granting  this  elaborate  special  training,  it  is 
certain  that  general  educational  use  cannot  be  made  of  the  theories 
thus  laboriously  understood.  For  such  training  will  give  the  ability' 
to  understand  the  facts,  most  of  which  may  be  admitted,  but  it  cannot 
render  any  sounder  the  general  Freudian  theory,  which  is  untenable. 
Educational  deductions  direct  from  that  theory  lead  to  manifest  e?c- 
travagances.  Such  professed  deductions  as  are  of  educational  service 
are  really  ex  post  facto,  and  are  attempts  to  fit  modern  educational 
theory  to  Freudian  facts.  These  deductions  may  be  found  every  one 
of  them  in  such  non-Freudian  books  as  the  Portland  Survey  and 
Thorndike's  volume  on  Individuality. 

FREUDIANISM  AND  SEX  INFANTILISM 

Before  leaving  the  topic  of  the  educational  implications  of  the 
Viennese  school  of  psychology  there  are  one  or  two  points  remaining 
which,  although  not  treated  at  any  length  by  Lay  yet  deserve  mention. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  most  valuable  result  of  the  new  school  has 
been  to  focus  the  attention  of  physicians  and  others  upon  the  question 
of  sex.  That  the  importance  of  sex  in  life,  both  normal  and  abnor- 
mal, has  been  underestimated,  there  is  no  doubt.  But  there  is  equally 
no  doubt  that  the  Freudian  school  vastly  overestimates  it.  When  we 
read  that  a  child's  pleasure  in  splashing  in  a  bath  is  of  a  sexual  nature, 
that  "interest  in  their  own  sex  organs  .  .  .  explains  why  boys — 
as  a  rule — acquire  a  familiarity  with  numbers  and  figures  earlier  than 
girls, "^*  it  seems  time  to  consider  whither  the  doctrine  is  taking  educa- 
tional theory.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  final  result  is  to  be  a  more 
rational  treatment  of  this  all  important  question,  if  attention  is  thereby 
to  be  substituted  for  neglect,  then  a  good  end  will  undoubtedly  have 
been  served.  Only  it  is  for  educators  to  see  that  the  remedy  is  not 
worse  than  the  disease. 

The  other  point  is  the  Freudian  doctrine  of  infantilism.  Refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  to  this  theory,  which  is  briefly  that  within 
every  adult  there  lurks  the  child,  that  the  child  within  the  man  exer- 
cises a  great  influence  upon  conduct,  and  that  much  neurotic  and  hys- 
terical trouble  is  due  to  psychic  traumata  received  in  childhood.  Thus 
Pfister,^^  "Every  neurosis  is  a  manifestation  of  infantilism,  not  only 

^'Hug  Hellmuth.    A  Study  of  the  Mental  Life  of  the  Child,  p.  88.     Tr. 
"Op.     Cit.     P.  244.     2  Freud.     Bemerkungen  iiber  einen  Fall  von  Zwangsneurose. 
(Jahrbuch  fur  Psychoanalysis,  I.  373).     Quoted  by  Pfister. 
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because  it  constantly  revives  infantile  phantasies,  but  because  it  forms 
an  infantile  form  of  functioning.  Hence  the  task  of  healing  the  neu- 
roses is  the  conquest  of  the  infantilism,  of  the  regression  to  childhood, 
and  the  abolition  of  this  anachronism."  "The  unconscious  is  the  in- 
fantile and  that  particular  part  of  a  person  which  has  been  separated 
from  the  personality  at  that  time  and  hence  has  been  repressed."  This 
will  be  seen  to  have  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  theory  which  we 
have  advanced  of  unintegrated  activities,  but  is  really  different  in  that 
it  assumes  the  "suppression"  and  conversion  into  a  psychological 
underworld  en  bloc  of  the  impressions  received  during  the  first  few 
years  of  childhood.  "Thus  infantile  experience  is  really  the  source  of 
all  that  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  unconscious.  Not  only  the  dreams  and 
ordinary  performances  of  every  day  life,  but  also  the  highest  achieve- 
ments of  art  and  poetry — we  might  add  in  his  (Freud's)  sense,  also 
of  morality  and  religion — are  dependent  in  high  degree  on  the  impres- 
sions of  childhood  and  outlined  in  these. "^"^  Thus  "there  beckon  to  the 
pedagogue  perspectives  such  as  scarcely  one  of  its  ofl^cial  representa- 
tives would  dare  to  dream  of."" 

The  burden  of  proof  for  the  whole  hypothesis  rests  on  the  pro- 
mulgators of  the  doctrine.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  infantile 
connection  or  recollection  which  figures  in  most  psychoanalyses  is 
almost  always  the  least  conclusive.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a 
neurotic  can  remember  a  shock  in  infancy,  usually  of  a  sexual  charac- 
ter, therefore  his  neurosis  is  due  to  that  shock.  They  may  be  due  both 
of  them  to  some  kind  of  a  hereditary  or  at  least  physiological  disposi- 
tion. And  there  are  many  who  have  had  such  shocks  in  childhood 
without  developing  neuroses.  As  to  proof,  "the  important  material 
on  which  PVeud  based  his  well  known  thesis  of  the  importance  of  the 
infantile  sexuality  is  not  published."*  Those  engaged  in  teaching  are 
justified  in  at  least  suspending  their  judgment  on  such  a  revolutionary 
theory  until  this  evidence  has  been  given. 

"Freud.     BemcrkiitiKfi)    iibcr    eincn    Fall    von    Zwangsiicurose.      (Jahrbuch    fur 
Ptychoanalyse,  I.  i7z).    Quoted  by  Pfister. 
"Pfister,  pp.  113,  4. 
"Pfiiter,  p,  123. 
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WE  ought  to  be  able  to  construct  out  of  its  various  elements 
a  general  scheme,   if  not  the  details,  of  that  composite 
whole  which  we  call  Personality.    This  should  include  its 
structure  as  well  as  its  elements  and  dynamics. 
It  is  obvious  that  we  must  have  a  fairly  comprehensive  and  ac- 
curate conception  of  these  factors  if  we  would  understand  those  alter- 
ations of  personality  which  are  met  with  as  pathological  conditions  and 
particularly  their  psychogenesis. 

In  works  on  psychiatry  we  find  constant  reference  to  "destruction 
of  the  personality,"  as  descriptive  or  explanatory  of  the  mental  phe- 
nomena observed.  But  this  and  similar  phrases  obviously  describe 
and  explain  nothing  in  the  absence  of  any  clear,  definite  understand- 
ing of  what  "personality"  is,  and  specifically  of  its  structure  and 
mechanism.  Thus  Kraepelin,  in  discussing  the  psychic  symptoms  of 
dementia  praecox,  considers  that  a  certain  "profound  change  in  the 
psychic  life  [vaguely  described]  .  .  .  indicates  a  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  personality."  The  term  is  used  by  this  writer  and  others 
without  analysis  and  without  any  precise  meaning.  It  becomes  merely 
a  vague  concept  which  like  that  "blessed  word  Mesopotamia"  gives 
"a  heap  of  comfort"  to  the  psychiatrist,  as  it  did  to  the  old  lady  of  the 
legend,  and  saves  the  trouble  of  analytic  thinking.  Of  course  there  is 
a  change  or  destruction  of  personality  in  dementia  praecox  and  other 
types  of  mental  disorder,  but  we  cannot  understand  the  nature  of  that 
change,  or  in  what  respect  personality  is  destroyed,  without  an  under- 
standing of  its  normal  structure  and  of  the  normal  functioning  of  its 
several  parts.  Likewise  multiple  personality,  as  it  occurs  in  the  alter- 
nating and  coconscious  types,  can  only  be  comprehended  through  a 
knowledge  of  the  normal  structure  and  dynamic  mechanisms.  On  the 
other  hand  the  phenomena  of  the  latter  pathological  condition  throw 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  normal  and  can  be  utilized  to  test  the  validity 

^The  greater  part  of  this  article  will  appear  in  a  second  enlarged  edition  of  The 
Unconscious  now  in  press.  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  for  permission  to  print  it  in  advance  in  this  Journal. 
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of  theories.  From  these  two  points  of  view  the  studies  on  the  psy- 
chogenesis  of  the  two  cases  of  multiple  personality — that  of  B.  C.  A. 
and  of  "Miss  Beauchamp" — which  I  recently  published  in  this  Jour- 
nal" were  made.  Of  course  there  are  many  other  forms  of  functional 
psychoses  which  contribute  important  data  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  personality.  On  the  other  hand  I  agree  with  Professor 
McDougall  and  Mr.  Shand'*  that  the  inherited  innate  psycho-phy- 
siological mechanisms,  commonly  termed  the  instincts,  innate  disposi- 
tions, appetites,  etc.,  and  their  organization  with  systems  of  acquired 
dispositions  ("sentiments"  and  other  complexes),  acquired  by  experi- 
ence, are  fundamental  to  any  satisfying  theory  of  personality,  and  I 
would  add  to  any  theory  of  many  functional  derangements  like  the 
phobias  and  hysterical  alterations.  For  the  study  of  the  instincts  and 
other  innate  dispositions  and  mechanisms  the  data  of  normal  psy- 
chology and  comparative  biology  are  essential,  while  the  organization 
and  integration  of  the  acquired  dispositions  in  the  structure  of  per- 
sonality must  also  be  based  on  the  researches  in  the  former  field  of 
science. 

We  may  then  construct,  provisionally  at  least,  on  the  data  derived 
from  these  various  sources,  a  concept  of  the  structure  and  dynamic 
elements  of  personality  disregarding  the  specific  psychological  contents 
of  the  structure.  The  older  way  of  considering  human  personality 
was  to  conceive  it  as  an  "ego"  with  various  faculties.  JVe  may  now 
consider  it  as  a  composite  structure  built  upon  a  foundation  of  pre- 
formed, inherited  psycho-physiological  mechanisms  (instincts,  etc.)  by 
experience. 

L«t  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  this  foundation  with  a  view  to  a 
full  comprehension  of  the  signilicancc  of  the  innate  (instinctive)  and 
other  "dispositions"  composing  its  structure.  The  structure  and  the 
dynamics  of  these  dispositions  themselves  we  have  already  studied.* 
Their  teleological  aspect  needs  further  exposition  for  in  their  function- 
ing the  processes  which  they  carry  out  have  a  distinctly  purposive  char- 
acter for  the  personality. 

Kvcry  instinct  has  an  aim  or  end  which  it  strives  to  fullill  and 
which  alone  satisfies  it  and  it  contains  in  itself  the  driving  force  which, 
as  an  urge,  or  impulse,  sets  into  activity  the  mechanism  and  carries  the 
instinctive  process  (unless  blocked  by  some  other  process)  to  comple- 

'J'^ttm.nl  of  Abnormal  Psychology:   Oct.,  1919  and  Juuc-Scpt.,  1920. 
McDougall:   Social  l^fycholopy. 
I  r  F,  Shand :   I'oundations  of  Character. 
*ilic  Lnconiciout:   Chap.  xv. 
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tion  and  satisfies  the  aim  of  the  instinct.  Thus  the  instinct  of  flight 
impelled  by  the  urge  of  fear  has  an  aim  to  escape  from  danger  and 
is  not  satisfied  until  the  danger  is  escaped.  Until  that  end  is  gained 
fear  will  not  subside.  If  impeded  in  its  activity  it  may  awaken  the 
pugnacity  instinct  which  coming  to  the  rescue  may  fight  for  safety. 
Similarly  the  instincts  of  acquisition  and  self-assertion  are  not  satisfied 
and  their  urge  persists  until  their  ends  are  gained — the  acquisition  of 
certain  objects  in  the  one  case  and  self-display  or  domination  of  other 
individuals  or  situations  in  the  other  case.  Obviously  the  instincts  and 
other  innate  dispositions  have  a  biological  significance  ontogenetically 
and  phylogenetically,  in  that  they  serve  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
dividual and  species  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  latter.  And  obviously 
in  the  urge  to  satisfy  their  aims  they  determine  and  govern  behavior. 
But  in  doing  this  they  become  modified  and  controlled  by  experience 
— by  the  dispositions  which  are  acquired  by  experience.  In  this  way 
the  instinctive  behavior  of  the  individual  becomes  adapted  by  experi- 
ence to  the  specific  situations  of  the  environment.  Necessarily  these 
modifications  of  the  workings  of  the  innate  mechanisms  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  experience  upon  and  within  them  become  very  complicated  and 
the  problems  of  instinct  and  experience  thereby  evoked  have  been  the 
object  of  much  study  and  debate. 

Now  there  is  a  body  of  evidence  which  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  with  such  fundamental  innate  mechanisms  as  a  basis  the  composite 
structure  of  personality  is  built  up  by  experience. 

By  experience  new  "dispositions"  are  deposited  (i.  e.  acquired), 
organized,  and  systematized,  not  only  amongst  themselv'es  but  in- 
tegrated with  the  inherited  mechanisms.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
are  formed  new  structural  mechanisms  which  in  their  functioning  mani- 
fest themselves  as  mental  processes  and  behavior,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  instinctive  mechanisms  are  brought  under  control  by  experience 
and  mental  processes  acquire  a  driving  force  from  the  impulsive  forces 
of  the  integrated  instinctive  mechanisms.  This  conception,  which  we 
owe  to  McDougall,  I  consider  of  great  importance  for  an  understand- 
ing of  the  growth  of  the  mind. 

Accordingly  we  may  say:  Personality  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
biological  innate  dispositions,  impulses,  tendencies,  appetites  and  in- 
stincts of  the  individual  and  of  all  the  acquired  dispositions  and 
tendencies — acquired  by  experience.     And  it  is  limited  to  these. 

The  former  would  embrace  inherited,  innate  psychophysiological 
mechanisms  or  arrangements,  such  as  those  of  the  emotions,  feelings. 
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appetites  and  other  tendencies  manifested  in  instinctive  reactions  to 
the  environment;  the  latter  the  memories,  ideas,  sentiments  and  other 
intellectual  dispositions  acquired  and  organized  within  the  personality 
by  the  experiences  of  life. 

The  integration  into  one  functioning  organism,  or  whole,  of  all 
these  innate  and  acquired  dispositions  with  their  mechanisms  and  in- 
herent forces  by  which  they  come  into  play  is  personality. 

As  thus  defined  personality  includes  more  than  character.  Char- 
acter is  the  sum  total  of  the  predominating  dispositions,  or  tendencies, 
popularly  called  traits.  Thus  in  the  domain  of  the  innate  dispositions 
every  personality  includes  anger,  fear,  curiosity,  and  other  instinctive 
reactions,  but  one  personality  might  possess  an  angry  temperament, 
while  another  an  amiable  temperament,  meaning  that  in  the  one 
anger  is  aroused  quickly  and  by  a  large  variety  of  situations;  "in  the 
other  it  is  rarely  aroused  and  by  few  situations;"  in  the  one  anger  is 
excited  whenever  the  individual  is  thwarted,  opposed,  or  wounded  in 
his  feelings;  "in  the  other  the  response  is  never  or  rarely  anger  in 
such  situations  but  perhaps  sorrow,  or  pity,  or  some  other  feeling.  One 
is  said  to  be  quick  to  anger;"  the  other  slow  to  anger.  Hence  the 
character  of  the  one  is  said  to  be  "good  tempered,"  the  other  "bad 
tempered."  Yet  every  normal  personality  will  manifest  anger  in  some 
situation. 

Likewise  with  fear:  "One  person  reacts  with  fear  to  all  sorts  of 
threatening  situations;"  another  rarely  and  to  very  few.  One  is  said 
to  have  a  timorous,  or  an  apprehensive,  the  other  a  brave  or  bold, 
"sandy,"  character.  Yet  every  one  manifests  fear  in  one  of  its  phases 
(apprehension,  anxiety,  etc.)  in  some  situation.  There  is  no  per- 
sonality born  without  the  fear  instinct. 

In  the  domain  of  acquired  dispositions  personality  includes  the 
memories,  ideals,  "sentiments,"  desires,  points  of  view,  attitudes,  etc., 
of  the  individual  in  respect  to  himself,  to  life  and  the  environment. 
These  being  acquired  by  educational,  social  and  environmental  ex- 
periences largely  differ  in  every  individual.  Some  become  common,  or 
substantially  common  to  all  or  many.  But  those  that  are  peculiar  to, 
or  acquire  a  dominating  position  and  influence  in  the  personality,  play 
their  part — and  even  a  greater  part  than  the  primitive  instinctive  dis- 
positions— in  distinguishing  the  character  of  one  personality  from  that 
of  another.  For  in  a  large  measure  they  determine  the  reaction  to 
situations,  the  behavior  and  the  modes  of  thought  as  intellectual  pro- 
cesses that  are  peculiar  to  the  individual.     They  stamp  the  quality 
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or  character  of  the  intelligence  (its  content)  rather  than  the  degree 
or  capacity  of  the  same.^  On  this  side,  then,  character  is  so  much  of 
personality  as  is  represented  by  the  predominating  acquired  disposi- 
tions of  the  individual.  But  as  both  innate  and  acquired  dispositions 
become  inter-organized  by  experience,  as  traits,  into  complex  function- 
ing wholes,  or  complexes,  acquired  traits  include  the  former. 

Thus  a  personality  may  exhibit  a  character  recognized  as  ideal- 
istic, altruistic,  selfish,  egotistic,  social,  anti-social,  etc.,  according  to 
what  ideals,  "sentiments,"  morals,  etc.,  have  been  acquired  by  ex- 
perience and  have  a  dominating  influence.  It  is  in  these  respects  that 
he  is  largely  the  product  of  his  education  and  environment,  the  in- 
fluences of  which  have  also  organized  his  innate  dispositions  (in- 
stincts). 

It  is  well  recognized  that  the  acquired  dispositions  are,  by  the 
very  experiences  by  which  they  are  acquired,  organized  into  complexes 
and  systems  of  complexes  which  are  conserved  as  such  in  the  storehouse 
of  the  unconscious  to  be  drawn  upon  by  memory  or  to  be  awakened 
again  to  activity  as  occasion  may  demand  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
mental  life.* 

By  such  complexes  are  meant  sentiments,  ideals,  ideas  with  their 
settings  or  meanings,  systematized  thoughts,  etc.,  in  short  systematized 
experience  in  almost  any  domain. 

Now,  large  numbers  of  these  complexes  have  not  only  an  organ- 
ized structure  but  a  dynamic  potentiality  and  in  consequence  of  these 
two  characteristics  they  tend  to  function  as  a  dynamic  psychic  whole. 
For  in  such  complexes  are  incorporated  one  or  more  emotional  or 
other  instinctive  mechanism  from  which  their  chief  energy  is  derived. 
(This  theory  postulates  not  only  a  structure  of  mental  dispositions  but 
a  correlated  structure  of  hypothetical  physiological  dispositions  which 
I  have  termed  the  "neurogram.")^  Insofar  as  dynamic  compjexes 
have  structure  and  tend  to  function  as  psychic  wholes  they  take  on  the 
character  of  unitary  mechanisms  or  systems.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  most  fruitful  conception  of  the  structure  of  personality  is  that 
which  views  it  as  built  up  of  dynamic  units  which  may  be  classed  as 

"'Intelligence  Tests"  therefore  do  not  afford  tests  of  character  which  is  the  most 
important  element  of  personality  from  a  sociological  point  of  view.  (See  "Character 
vs.  Intelligence  in  Personality  Studies,"  by  Dr.  Guy  Fernald,  Journal  Abnormal  Psy- 
chology, Vol.  XV.,  No.  I). 

•The  Unconscious  :   Lectures  ix  and  xv. 

'Indeed  I  cannot  see  that  "mental  disposition"  has  any  reality  excepting  so  far  as 
it  is  derived  from  its  correlated  physiological  dispositions.  (The  Unconscious;  p. 
266.) 
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primary  and  secondary.  The  primary  units  are  the  innate  psycho- 
physiological arrangements  or  mechanisms  which  we  have  agreed  to 
call  the  instincts,  or  innate  tendencies  or  dispositions,  in  many  of  which 
are  incorporated  the  emotions  and  other  affects.  These  primary  units 
become  organized  by  experience  into  larger  and  larger  units  or  unitary 
systems.  Whether  they  are  also  innately  organized  amongst  themselves 
and  by  themselves  into  larger  systems  as  some  maintain  (Shand)  may 
or  may  not  be  the  case.  It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purposes 
to  consider  this  problem.  It  is  sufficient  that  those  dispositions  which 
are  innate,  such  as  those  of  anger,  fear,  joy,  etc.,  do  become  organized 
by  and  with  experiences  into  larger,  dynamic  unitary  systems. 

The  secondary  units  are  the  acquired  complexes  and  systems  of 
complexes  within  which  are  generally  incorporated  one  or  more  pri- 
mary units.  In  these  are  found  as  already  mentioned,  memories  of 
objects  and  all  mental  experience — "sentiments,"  wishes,  aspirations, 
forebodings,  apprehensions,  and  all  other  organized  systems  of 
thought  which,  on  the  one  hand,  have  their  roots  in  the  deposited  ex- 
periences of  life  and,  on  the  other,  their  promptings  and  urges  in  the 
primitive  innate  instincts  and  other  dispositions.  Thus  the  innate  and 
acquired  dispositions  are  organized  into  unitary  systems  of  greater 
and  greater  complexity  but  each  having  a  tendency  and,  under  certain 
conditions  of  dissociation,  a  greater  or  less  freedom  to  function  as  a 
psychic  whole.  And  the  integration  or  potential  integration  of  all 
these  units  and  unitary  complexes  and  systems  into  a  functioning  whole 
is  personality.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  primary  and  secondary 
units  take  part  in  the  functioning  of  the  personality  at  any  given  mo- 
ment or  epoch,  or  necessarily  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen, 
many  lie  dormant,  for  one  reason  or  the  other,  in  the  unconscious. 
But,  as  we  have  also  seen,  they  are  potentially  capable  of  being 
awakened  and  of  then  determining  mental  and  bodily  behavior. 
Furthermore,  as  every  one  knows  nowadays,  the  various  units  of  per- 
sonality do  not  always  cooperate  and  function  harmoniously  with  one 
another,  as  no  doubt  they  ought  to  do  for  the  adaptation  of  the  in- 
dividual to  circumstances,  but  sometimes  are  incited  to  conllicts  and 
then,  clashing  with  one  another,  they  play  the  deuce  with  the  individual 
and  he  fails  to  be  able  to  adapt  himself  to  the  realities  of  life. 

Amonj^st  these  ac(]uircd  unitary  systems  there  are  certain  ones 
which  arc  of  prei-rnincnt  importance  for  the  personality  in  the  lie- 
termination  of  mental  behavior.  I  refer  to  those  complexes  known 
tf  the  sentiments.    By  this  term  is  understood  the  organization  of  the 
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idea  of  an  object  (an  acquired  disposition)  or  more  correctly  speaking, 
the  psychic  whole  of  idea  plus  its  "meaning"  derived  from  the  setting 
of  associated  experiences  (a  complex  of  dispositions)  with  one  or 
more  emotional  instincts.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  for  one  moment 
that  a  sentiment  is  something  more  than  the  organization  of  an  emo- 
tion or  other  affect  with  an  idea.  There  is  nothing  novel  or  fruitful 
in  such  a  limited  conception  of  the  structure  of  a  sentiment  as  that. 
A  sentiment  in  its  structure  is  the  organization  of  an  idea  and  meaning 
with  an  emotional  instinct  which  has  an  aim  and  end  which  the  in- 
stinct strives  to  attain  and  which  alone  satisfies  the  urge  of  the  in- 
stinct. Such  a  structure  has  great  significance  and  the  conception  a 
most  fruitful  one.  For  because  of  this  structure  the  excitation  of  the 
idea  necessarily  involves  the  excitation  of  the  instinct  and  the  impulse 
of  the  latter  determines  behavior  in  reference  to  the  object  of  the  idea 
and  carries  the  instinct  to  fruition.  Thus  if  the  sentiment  be  one  of 
love  the  excitation  of  the  instincts  organized  with  the  object  determines 
through  their  urge  the  behavior  to  cherish  or  possess  the  object  of  the 
sentiment.  And  the  attainment  of  this  aim  alone  satisfies  it.  If  the 
sentiment  be  one  of  apprehension  of  an  object  the  instinct  of  fear  in- 
cites behavior  to  escape  from  the  danger  contained  in  the  meaning  of 
the  object.  A  sentiment  in  the  hierarchy  of  units  is  a  unitary  system 
built  up  by  the  organization  (through  experience)  of  primary  units 
with  a  secondary  unitary  complex  (idea,  meaning,*  etc.). 

The  importance  of  the  sentiments  in  the  dynamics  of  personality 
and  therefore  in  the  determination  of  mental  and  bodily  behavior  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon.  But  there  is  one  sentiment  which  plays  such  an 
important  role  both  in  these  respects  and  in  the  content  of  that  unitary 
system  which  we  know  as  the  ego,  or  consciousness  of  self,  that  some- 
thing needs  to  be  said  about  it.  This  sentiment  is  that  which  Mc- 
Dougall  has  termed  the  "self-regarding  sentiment"  which  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  idea  or  conception  of  the  empirical  self,  and  both 
should  be  considered  together.  It  is  only  by  regarding,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  the  conception  or  idea  of  the  empirical  self  as  a  secondary  unitary 
complex  organized  by  experience  that  we  can  approach  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  ego  and  understand  the  phenomenon  of  two  egos 
in  one  personality,  as  so  often  occurs  in  multiple  personality. 

The  self-regarding  sentiment,  according  to  McDougall's  the- 
oretical analysis — and  I  may  say  his  analysis  has  been  confirmed  by 
my  own  practical  analysis  of  concrete  cases — has  structurally  organ- 

*This  kind  of  meaning  may  be  termed  "associative"  or  "conditioned"  meaning. 
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ized  within  it  by  experience  the  two  opposing  instincts,  self-abasement 
and  self-assertion,  but  either  may  be  the  dominating  one.  (This  does 
not  exclude  the  incorporation  of  other  instincts  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  development  of  individual  personalities).  The 
idea  or  conception  of  self,  proper,  is,  according  to  the  theory,  a  com- 
plex and  integrated  whole  organized  by  experience  like  the  self-re- 
garding sentiment.  "McDougall  has  argued,"  to  quote  what  I  have 
written  in  a  study  of  multiple  personality,®  "and  I  think  soundly  'that 
the  idea  of  self  and  the  self-regarding  sentiment  are  essentially  social 
products;  that  their  development  is  effected  by  constant  interplay 
between  personalities,  between  the  self  and  society;  that,  for  this 
reason,  the  complex  conception  of  self  thus  attained  implies  constant 
reference  to  others  and  to  society  in  general,  and  is,  in  fact,  not  merely 
a  conception  of  self,  but  always  one's  self  in  relation  to  other  selves.' 
But,  as  I  would  argue,  this  formulation  must  be  considerably  broad- 
ened. Every  sentiment  (and  therefore  the  self-regarding  sentiment) 
has  roots  in  and  is  consequently  related  to  what  has  gone  before,  and 
the  experiences  of  what  has  gone  before  of  the  self,  i.  e.,  what  has  been 
previously  experienced  (ideally  or  realistically)  by  the  individual  in 
reference  to  the  object  of  the  sentiment,  determines  the  attitude  of 
mind  and  point  of  view  towards  that  object,  and  is  responsible  for 
the  organization  of  the  object  and  instinct  (emotion)  into  a  senti- 
ment. The  sentiment  is  the  resultant  and  the  expression  of  those 
antecedent  experiences.  They  form  its  setting  and  give  it  meaning 
beyond  the  mere  emotional  tone.  You  cannot  separate  sentiment, 
conceived  as  linked  object  and  emotional  instincts,  from  such  a  setting. 
They  form  a  psychic  whole.  This  is  not  only  theoretically  true,  but 
actual  dealings  with  pathological  sentiments  (in  which  the  principle 
can  be  most  clearly  studied),  called  phobias  and  other  emotional 
obsessions,  bring  out  this  intimate  relation  between  the  sentiment  and 
the  conserved  setting  of  antecedent  experiences.  Such  practical  deal- 
ings also  show  not  only  that  the  sentiment  is  the  outgrowth  of  and  the 
expression  of  this  setting,  but  that  by  changing  the  setting  the  senti- 
ment can  be  correspondingly  altered.  ...  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  in  the  dynamic  functioning  of  a  sentiment  the  setting  coiipcratcs 
in  maintaining  ami  carrying  it  to  the  fruition  and  satisfaction  of  its 
aim." 

So  far  as  concerns  the  incorporation  of  the  two  instincts,  self- 

•Mit«  Rrauchamp:    "The  Theory  of  the  ISychoKenesin  of  Multiple  Personality"; 
journal  oi  Abnormal  Ptychology,  Vol.  xv,  No.  2-3,  pp    108,  t2t).  \2\. 
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abasement  and  self-assertion,  "McDougall  with  keen  insight  and 
analysis,  has  argued  that  the  self-regarding  sentiment  is  organized 
with  these  two  innate  dispositions,  but  in  different  degrees  in  different 
individuals,  and  with  the  growth  of  the  mind  one  may  replace  the 
other  in  the  adaptation  of  the  individua4  to  the  changing  environment. 
Taking  two  extreme  types,  he  draws  a  picture  of  the  proud,  arrogant, 
self-assertive,  domineering  person,  with  the  feeling  of  masterful  su- 
periority, and  angry  resentment  of  criticism  and  control,  and  who 
knows  no  shame  and  is  indifferent  to  moral  approval  and  disapproval. 
In  this  personality  the  instincts  of  self-assertion  and  anger  are  the 
dominating  innate  dispositions  of  the  self-regarding  sentiment.  On 
the  other  hand  we  have  the  type  of  the  submissive,  dependent  char- 
acter, with  a  feeling  of  inferiority,  when  the  contrary  disposition  is 
the  dominating  one.  McDougall's  analysis  was  beautifully  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  Miss  Beauchamp  by  two  personalities,  B-I  and  B-IV, 
fragments  of  the  original  self,  which  were  actual  specimens  from  real 
life  of  his  theoretic  types.  Again  McDougall's  theoretic  analysis  of 
the  conception  of  self,  showing  the  idea  to  be  one  'always  of  one's  self 
in  relation  to  other  selves,'  is  concretely  illustrated  and  substantiated 
by  the  dissection  of  this  mind  effected  by  trauma." 

The  study  of  another  case,  that  of  "Maria"  furnished  the  same 
result  as  respects  the  two  personalities. that  were  manifested. 

As  to  the  conception  of  the  empirical  self  "an  important  addition 
to  this  theory  both  from  a  structural  and  dynamic  point  of  view,  I 
would  insist  again,  is  that  the  complex  conception  of  self  includes  a 
setting  of  mental  experiences  of  much  wider  range  in  which  the  idea 
of  self  is  incorporated  and  which  gives  the  idea  meaning.  The  range 
of  this  setting  extends  beyond  other  'selves'  and  may  include  almost 
any  of  life's  experiences."  By  way  of  illustration  let  us  take  the  two 
selves  known  as  the  "Saint"  (B-I)  and  the  "Realist"  (B-IV)  in  the 
case  of  Miss  Beauchamp.  '.'Concretely  and  more  correctly  the  psy- 
chological interpretation  of  the  'reference  to  others  and  society  in 
general,'  of  the  relation  of  one's  self  to  other  selves,  would  in  this 
particular  instance  be  as  follows:  The  Saint's  conception  of  self  (with 
the  self-regarding  sentiment)  was  related  to  an  ideal  world  as  well  as 
ideal  selves  contained  in  religious  conceptions;  and  hence  it  became 
organized  in  a  larger  setting  which  gave  it  meaning  of  divine  perfec- 
tion such  as  is  obtained,  or  aspired  to,  by  saints,  and  in  which  were 
incorporated  the  emotional  dispositions  of  awe,  reverence,  love,  self- 
abasement,  etc.     This  conception  was  not  a  product  of,  or  related  to 
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the  social  environment.     Rather  it  was  the  product  of  an  ideal  world^ 
She,  as  has  been  said,  lived  in  a  world  of  ideahsm,  ob hy.ous  o    the 
rea Ities  round  about  her,  which  she  saw  not  'clearly  and  truly  but  a 
they  were  colored  by  her  imagination.     Her  idea  of  self  thus  became 
the  'saintly  sentiment'  of  self-perfection. 

"On  the  other  hand  the  conception  of  self  in  B-IV,  the  Keal.st, 
was  related  to  and  set  in  the  realities  of  this  social  world  as  they  clearly 
are  the  world  of  her  objective  environment.  And  in  this  conception 
of  'self  the  instinctive  dispositions  of  self-assertion  and  anger  con- 
tributed  the  promptings  and  motive  force  to  dominate  these  realities 
and  bend  them  to  her  will."  ,  . 

It  must  be  an  obvious  conclusion  from  the  numerous  and  mult- 
form  subconscious  phenomena  which  are  well  known  and  need  not  b 
cUed  that  all  the  unitary  complexes  and  systems  which  enter  into  the 
composite  structure   of  personality   do   not   necessarily   emerg.   into 
awaren  ss     Some  function  subconsciously  and  in  this  way  determine 
rsdo^s  mental  processes  and  behavior.    Many  -'---rremai 
the  unconscious  and  have  only  a  potential  reality  '"'ha    the>^  rcmam 
latent  but  susceptible  of  being  awakened  into  actiMty.     It  is  also  true 
hat  in  the  course  of  the  growth  of  the  personality  many  become  modi- 
fied  by  experience  and  are  metamorphosed  into  new  sentiments,  ideals, 
new  desires,  new  apprehensions,  new  meanings,  etc 

The  necessity  for  adaptati.m  of  the  personality  to  the  i.alitKs 
life  necessari      g  ves  rise  to  conflicts,  for  the  urge  of  some  unitary 
Complexes  caJnot  be  satisfied,  and  son.e  are  incompatibly  w,  h 
situations  which  reality  presents,  or  with  one  anothei      A  practi  al 
sit    no    the  problem  is  compulsatory.     Compensation  is  sought. 
Somrmes  compensation  or  compromise  is  --  "'  V;-;"::^;',';     ; 
times  it  is  not.     Or  the  solution  may  be  accepted  and  the  uigc 
irc  1,  u    system  incompatible  with  the  demands  of  reality  is  sup- 
ore     d  by  V  -luntary  or  automatic  repression.     When  neither  com- 
^  nsaln  nor  compromise  is  attained,  or  when  the  situation  is  not  ac- 
■^TL  the  rebellious  urge  continues,  then  disruption  or  disarrange- 
r     o  "h    PC  ii.y  "Ki     follow  with  such  resulting  phenomena  as 
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personal  consciousness,  and  thus  create  large  subconscious  systems. 
On  the  other  hand  both  primary  units  (innate  dispositions)  and  sec- 
ondary unitary  complexes  and  systems  (acquired  dispositions)  may  by 
the  force  of  conflicts  be  completely  repressed  and  cease  to  function 
within  the  personality.  Thus,  for  example,  certain  instincts  may  be 
suppressed  and  systematic  amnesia  or  other  defects  be  produced.  And 
so  on. 

Without  pursuing  farther  this  exposition  of  the  empirical  per- 
sonality or  going  into  details,  it  would  seem  that  some  such  conception 
of  the  structure  of  personality  as  that  of  which  I  have  given  a  mere 
outline  will  alone  satisfy  the  phenomena  actually  observed  under 
normal  and  abnormal  conditions.  Indeed  the  theory  would  seem  to  be 
a  compelling  induction  from  the  phenomena  derived  from  clinical  ob- 
servation and  experiment. 


REVIEWS 

The  Group  Mind.  A  Sketch  of  the  Principles  of  Collective  Psychology 
with  some  Attempt  to  Apply  them  to  the  Interpretation  of  National  Life  and 
Character.    By  William  McDougall.    New  York  and  London:   Putnams:  1920. 

READERS  of  Professor  McDougall's  Social  Psychology  will  hail  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  book  with  satisfaction  and  will  not  be  disappointed.  For 
it  does  what  his  former  volume  seemed  (by  its  title)  to  promise  but  what 
it  barely  began ;  it  gives  to  the  forces  at  work  in  group  life  the  same  sort  of  keen 
analysis  which  in  his  "Introduction  to  Social  Psychologj'"  the  author  gave  to  those 
in  the  individual  life.  The  introduction  to  Social  Psycholog>'  was  nine-tenths 
introduction ;  but  it  was  an  indispensable  introduction.  For  this  reason  those 
who  have  never  read  it  should  acquaint  themselves  with  its  principles  and  con- 
clusions before  beginning  the  present  work ;  for  as  the  author  himself  frankly 
states,  the  "Group  Mind"  is  a  sequel  to  the  earlier  volume  and  in  fact  "builds 
upon  that  book  and  assumes  that  the  reader  is  acquainted  with  it." 

It  might  in  fact  have  been  well  if  Professor  McDougall  had  named  his 
present  work  "Social  Psychology',  Volume  II,"  or  had  at  least  in  some  way 
avoided  the  rather  misleading  title  which  he  has  actually  chosen.  In  the  entire 
book  there  is  nothing  else  so  deserving  of  criticism  as  its  title.  Not  only  does 
it  lead  the  reader  into  the  assumption  that  the  author  believes  in  and  means  to 
discuss  some  form  of  Collective  Consciousness,  but  it  leads  the  author  into  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  distinction  between  Group  Mind  and  Group  Conscious- 
ness which  is  the  least  valuable  part  of  his  book,  and  which  at  times  magnifies  dif- 
ference in  terminology  to  a  degree  which  is  likely  to  be  either  mystifying  or 
wearisome  to  the  reader.  McDougall's  position — which  indeed  is  proper  enouj^h 
— consists  in  maintaining  that  on  the  one  hand  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Collec- 
tive Consciousness,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  society  has  in  a  sense,  a  mental 
life  of  its  own.  This  mental  life  is  not  to  be  identified  with  any  collection  of 
individual  minds  externally  added  together,  for  it  has  a  certain  unity  and  con 
tinuity  that  are  more  than  merely  biological.  Some  groups,  moreover,  he  insists, 
are  even  possessed  of  a  group  will.  When  we  come  to  analyze  what  is  meant  by 
Group  Will,  however,  we  discover  that  this  term  is  used  merely  as  a  name  for  the 
fact  that  the  several  individuals  who  compose  the  group  desire  not  only  their 
own  individual  welfare  but  the  welfare  of  the  (iroup  as  such.  They  all  cherish 
a  sentiment  for  the  Group;  they  arc  all  willing  the  same  thing  and  conscious  of 
doing  so  in  connection  with  each  other.  Everyone  will  probably  recognize  this 
dcKription  as  one  which  distinguishes  clearly  the  more  highly  organized  social 
groups;  but  to  give  this  situation  the  title  (Jroup  Will  seems  unnecessarily  mis- 
leading. T(X)  much  stress,  however,  has  already  been  laid  upon  a  defect  which, 
after  all,  is  only  one  of  terminology. 
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The  author's  treatment  of  his  subjects  falls  naturally  into  three  parts.  The 
first  outlines  the  general  principles  of  collective  psychology ;  the  second  deals 
with  the  mind  and  character  of  nations,  while  the  third  discusses  racial  and 
national  character  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  probable  origin  and  develop- 
As  Part  I  traverses  ground  already  studied  by  many  of  his  predecessors  it  gives 
the  author  little  opportunity  for  originality  of  treatment,  and  the  reader  little 
of  novelty  or  suggestion.  It  is  an  admriable  and  critical  restatement  of  generally 
accepted  views  as  to  the  nature  of  crowds  and  of  more  highly  organized  groups. 
In  the  second  part,  which  deals  with  nations,  there  is  more  opportunity  for  orig- 
inal thought  and  more  of  interest  for  the  reader  who  is  already  familiar  with  the 
accepted  conclusions  of  social  psychology.  A  nation,  in  Professor  McDougall's 
opinion,  is  essentially  a  psychological  concept.  It  differs  from  other  large  groups 
in  its  homogeneity  but  this  homogeneity  is  essentially  psychological  in  its  nature. 
Various  non-mental  influences — biological,  geographical,  political,  economic — 
doubtless  help  to  weld  a  human  group  into  a  nation,  but  they  do  so  only  by  affect- 
ing the  minds  of  the  people  who  compose  it. 

This  mental  homogeneity  which  is  the  peculiar  mark  of  the  nation  may  be 
either  native  or  acquired;  and  in  all  actual  nations  is,  in  fact,  both.  In  this  con- 
nection the  author  gives  a  very  enlightening  discussion  of  the  relative  importance 
of  race  and  of  social  tradition  in  contributing  to  national  character.  Not  only 
does  he  take  a  midway  position  between  the  two  extreme  views  which  would 
attribute  all  influence  to  one  of  the  factors,  leaving  out  the  other;  he  goes  into  the 
question  carefully  and  in  detail,  making  distinctions  and  giving  elaborate  and 
enlightening  illustrations.  Many  readers,  under  the  influence  of  what  we  may  call 
the  social  tradition  school,  will  be  surprised  to  find  him  giving  so  much  impor- 
tance as  he  does  to  hereditary  differences  between  nations.  "The  social  environ- 
ment of  any  civilized  people  is  very  largely  the  result  of  a  long-continued  process 
of  selection,  comparable  with  the  natural  selection  by  which,  according  to  the 
Darwinian  theory,  animal  species  are  evolved ;  a  constant  favoring  of  certain 
elements,  a  constant  rejection  of  others.  We  may  in  fact  regard  each  distinc- 
tive type  of  civilization  as  a  species,  evolved  largely  by  selection ;  and  the  selective 
agency,  which  corresponds  to  and  plays  a  part  analogous  to  the  part  of  the  phys- 
ical environment  of  animal  species  is  the  innate  mental  constitution  of  the  people." 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  "just  an  animal  species  (especially  men)  modify 
their  physical  environment  in  course  of  time  and  also  devise  means  of  sheltering 
themselves  from  its  selective  influence,  so  each  national  life,  each  species  of  civil- 
ization, modifies  very  gradually  the  innate  qualities  of  the  people  and  builds  up 
institutions  which,  the  more  firmly  they  are  established  and  the  more  fully  they 
are  elaborated,  override  and  prevent  the  more  completely  the  direct  influence  of 
innate  qualities  on  national  life."  In  other  words,  the  matter  is  by  no  means  so 
simple  as  those  would  suppose  who  will  have  it  that  heredity  contributes  these 
and  these  elements  while  tradition  adds  those  and  those.  For  the  two  interweave 
and  mutually  influence  and  condition  each  other. 
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Another  interesting  point  in  Professor  McDougall's  view  of  social  devel- 
opment is  the  importance  which  he  attributes  to  individual  leaders.  One  of 
the  conditions  of  progress  is,  in  his  opinion,  a  considerable  diversity  in  ability 
among  the  members  of  the  group;  and  a  society  which  is  able  to  produce  a  few 
eminent  thinkers  will  be  likely,  even  if  its  average  intelligence  be  relatively  low, 
to  go  much  farther  than  one  whose  individual  members  reach  a  higher  average 
but  all  of  whom  stand  on  a  dead  level  of  good  mediocrity.  It  is  the  individual 
who  contributes  the  new.  "Throughout  the  evolution  of  civilization,  progress 
of  every  kind,  increase  of  knowledge  or  improvement  of  morality,  has  been  due 
to  the  birth  of  more  or  less  exceptional  individuals,  individuals  varying  ever  so 
slightly  from  the  ancestral  type  and  capable,  owing  to  this  variation,  of  making 
some  new  and  original  adaptation  of  action,  or  of  perceiving  some  previously 
undiscovered  relation  between  things."  It  is  plain  that  we  have  here  a  very  dif- 
ferent view  of  social  forces  (and  in  the  reviewer's  opinion  a  much  saner  and  more 
empirical  view)  than  that  furnished  by  the  influential  schools  of  Taine  and 
Summer. 

The  most  conjectural  but  the  most  original  and  interesting,  and  in  many 
ways  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book  under  review,  is  the  concluding  section 
which  deals  with  the  formation  and  development  of  national  types,  the  relative 
contributions  made  by  racial  heredity  and  social  structure,  and  the  forces  which 
may  have  produced  and  modified  both  social  structure  and  racial  heredity.  The 
last  of  the  problems  named  is  plainly  the  most  conjectural;  yet  it  is  not  one 
about  which  we  should  cry  ignoramus ,  ignorabimus.  To  be  sure,  most  of  the 
differentiation  between  races  was  accomplished  in  the  long  ages  before  the  his- 
torical period.  But  we  are  not  without  clues  as  to  some  of  the  forces  at  work 
even  in  that  remote  period.  Even  granting  \zs  apparently  we  should)  that  there 
is  no  inheritance  of  acquired  characteristics,  we  can  see  that  geographic  and 
climatic  influences  must  have  played  a  considerable  part,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  selecting  certain  physical  and  mental  characteristics  and  repressing  others. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  historical  period  it  has  been  the  social  rather  than  the 
physical  environment  that  has  had  the  chief  influence  in  molding  and  developing 
racial  heredity.  The  intricate  and  complex  ways  in  which  this  is  brought  about 
cannot  even  be  outh'ncd  in  a  review  of  this  length,  but  the  reader  will  find  Pro- 
fessor McDougall's  treatment  of  the  subject  not  only  highly  interesting  but  ex- 
ceedingly persuasive.  And  it  is  in  this  connection  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
that  the  bwjk  forces  serious  thought  and  in  which  it  may  find  its  greatest  practi- 
cal value.  For  by  weighty  argument  and  an  accumulation  of  impressive  his- 
torical illustrations,  it  brings  home  to  the  reader  the  tremendously  serious  con- 
seciuencrs  to  the  heredity  fibre  of  the  race  that  may  result  from  various  kinds  of 
fi;overnmrntal  action.  T<k)  seldom  have  we  or  our  ancestors  realized  the  fact 
that  the  decision  lightly  made  by  unreflecting  governments  may  affect  not  only 
the  welfare  of  the  present  generation  but  the  very  hereditary  fibre  of  the  na- 
tion.   The  reality  of  this  danger  is  undeniable  if  we  :u\ept  the  view  of  the  im- 
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portant  role  of  individuals  to  which  reference  was  recently  made.  The  degen- 
eration of  the  Greek  and  Spanish  races  is,  in  McDougall's  opinion,  due  directly 
to  the  irretrevable  squandering  of  their  best  heredity  through  the  wars  and  other 
national  activities  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  great  numbers  of  their  ablest 
sons.  Cases  of  this  sort  have  been  far  from  exceptional.  And  when  we  add  to 
this  the  obvious  fact  that  the  improvement  of  the  race  through  natural  selection 
has  been,  for  many  centuries,  nearly  stopped  through  social  influences,  the  re- 
sulting conclusion  is  not  pleasing.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  very 
great  changes  in  innate  racial  qualities  have  occurred ;  yet  "what  changes  have 
occurred  have  probably  been  of  the  nature  of  retrogression  rather  than  of  ad- 
vance and  improvement ;  and  this  is  true  of  both  intellectual  and  moral  quali- 
ties." Moreover,  even  the  smallest  change  in  innate  racial  qualities  is  of  the 
greatest  significance  Because  of  their  cumulative  influence  upon  tradition  and 
social  structure.  "Especially  the  innate  superiorities  of  the  leading  peoples, 
though  relatively  small,  are  of  essential  significance ;  and  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  great  nations  of  the  present  time  that 
they  should  not  suffer  any  deterioration  of  their  innate  qualities;  for  they  alone 
have  attained  just  such  a  level  of  innate  excellence  as  renders  possible  the  exist- 
ence of  civilization  and  the  growth  and  continued  progress  of  great  nations.  Es- 
pecially is  it  essential  that  they  should  continue  to  produce  in  large  numbers 
those  persons  of  exceptional  moral  and  intellectual  endowments,  whose  influence 
alone  can  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  national  traditions  and  who  alone  can  add 
anything  of  value  to  them." 

War  Neuroses.  By  John  T.  MacCurdy,  M.  D.,  New  York.  With  a 
Preface  by  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  M.  D..  Cambridge.  Published  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Press;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  191 8.  Price  $2.50.  Pp. 
IX  plus  132. 

THE  AUTHOR  prefers  the  term  "war  neurosis"  to  "shell  shock." 
MacCurdy  concludes  that,  although  the  neurotic  in  times  of  peace  or 
war  may  show  symptoms  because  of  his  inability  to  adapt,  "this  is  funda- 
mentally dependent  upon  some  vague  constitutional  defect  from  which  he  sufifers." 

Chapter  III  discusses  the  genesis  and  symptoms  of  the  "anxiety  states." 
The  importance  of  fatigue  is  stressed. 

The  author  calls  particular  attention  to  the  mental  makeup  of  patients  who 
develop  "anxiety  states"  and  refers  particularly  to  "neurotic  sensibilities." 

A  chapter  is  given  up  to  the  discussion  of  neuropsychic  fatigue,  and  an- 
other to  "Concussion." 

In  separate  chapters  we  find  a  presentation  of  "the  treatment  of  anxiety 
states,"  "the  conversion  hysterias,"  and  "heart  neuroses." 

MacCurdy,  when  dealing  with  the  psychology  of  these  cases,  declares  his. 
belief  that  the  general  antagonism  or  resistance  of  the  officer  or  soldier  to  the 
warfare  in  which  he  is  forced  to  engage  is  fundamental,  and  that  this  remains. 
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conscious,  "while  some  specific  wish  for  relief  begins  to  operate  unconsciously 
and  reaches  expression  when  a  situation  develops  that  facilitates  its  transforma- 
tion into  a  symptom."  He  mentions  the  striking  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
those  suffering  from  the  pure  anxiety  state  are  officers,  Avhile  the  conversion 
hysterias  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  privates  and  non-commissioned 
officers.  Differences  of  education  and  responsibility  have  produced  a  different 
mental  outlook  in  these  two  groups,  he  concludes. 

MacCurdy  believes  that  "those  who  suffer  from  anxiety  states  have  wished 
for  death  during  the  period  of  strain  and  fatigue  preceding  the  final  collapse, 
while  sufferers  from  conversion  hysteria  have  entertained  the  desire  for  disable- 
ment, for  a  'Blighty'  wound  of  for  some  disabling  illness,"  as  Rivers  puts  it  in  his 
preface. 

To  me  MacCurdy  seems  to  belittle  the  etiological  role  of  the  physical  factors 
and  to  overstress  the  psychic  element  as  a  causative  agent.  There  seems  to  be  a 
preference  for  psychogenic  explanations  as  basic,  when  there  is  insufficient  evidence 
to  back  this  up. 

The  subject  is  presented  in  a  compact  and  interesting  manner,  and  there  is 
no  attempt  to  pad  the  book  with  unnecessary  additions. 

Meyer  Solomon. 

Activism.  By  Henry  Lane  Eno.  Princeton,  N.  J.:  Princeton  University 
Press,  1920;  pp.  208. 

THIS  LITTLE  book  is  an  outline  of  a  new  theoretical  philosophy,  very 
comprehensive  in  scope,  although  here  presented  only  in  tentative  form. 
The  subject-matters  considered  comprise  such  seemingly  diverse  things 
as  vital  phenomena,  atoms  and  electrons,  consciousness,  and  universals.  The 
treatment  has  affiliations  with  modern  realism  and  also  with  modern  occultism, 
with  the  latter  not  only  by  virtue  of  its  doctrine  of  graded  planes  of  being  but 
because  it  paves  the  way  for  the  admission  of  "supernormal"  psychic  plienomena 
and  a  doctrine  of  immortality,  although  these  applications  are  not  stressed.  The 
author  exhibits  throughout  a  notable  erudition  in  widely  separated  fields  of  learn- 
ing, and,  while  not  always  convincing,  his  reasoning  can  in  no  case  be  thrust 
aside  as  ill-considered. 

The  constituents  of  the  universe  can  be  divitled  into  the  three  classes  of 
entities,  relations  and  processes.  All  particular  nienibers  of  each  of  these  classes, 
however,  possess  at  least  one  property  in  common,  namely  their  power  to  "make 
a  difference"  in  the  affairs  of  the  universe.  This  ability  to  enter  into  a  (mathe- 
matical) function  which  controls  ihongr  is  called  activity.  Although  things 
poMcsied  of  no  activity  can  be  conceived,  it  is  apparently  true  that  all  known 
factors  in  our  world,  whether  "real"  or  "ideal"  can  be  regarded  as  activities. 
Activities  can  be  classified  according  to  their  intensities,  or  the  degree  of  their 
powers  to  influence  other  things.  Such  intensity  is  the  resultant  of  four  com- 
ponent meaiuretof  any  pven  activity:  amount,  range,  persistence,  and  exclusion. 
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A  survey  of  the  universe  in  the  light  of  these  conceptions  reveals,  in  the  first 
place,  three  main  planes  of  activity:  the  physical,  the  psychic,  and  the  meta- 
psychic  (realm  of  logical  entities).  These  planes  are  differentiated  from  one 
another  by  the  possession  of  distinctive  components  and  laws,  and  by  dififerences 
in  "intensity,"  but  they  also  form  a  hierarchical  series  within  which  one  plane 
utilizes  the  materials  of  another  in  its  formation.  In  this  series  a  plane  is  called 
"higher"  if  its  intensity  is  greater  in  general  than  that  of  another  plane.  The 
order  (with  decreasing  intensity)  adopted  is:  meta-psychic,  psychic,  electrical, 
chemical,  molar  and  organic,  including  three  sub-planes  of  the  physical.  The 
recognized  views  of  physical  science  show  how  molar  matter  is  constituted  by  the 
organization  of  chemical  molecules,  how  molecules  are  built  up  from  atoms, 
and  in  turn  how  atoms  consist  in  electron  systems.  Following  the  lead  of  these 
principles,  the  author  postulates  an  atom  of  awareness,  the  "psychon,"  which  he 
conceives  to  be  a  still  more  fundamental  unit  into  which  electrons  can  be  de- 
composed. Psychons  are  the  elements  of  the  realm  of  "psychokinesis."  This  con- 
ception of  psychical  atoms  as  centers  of  action  is  reminiscent  of  the  principles  in 
Leibnitz's  Monadolog)'. 

The  units  of  a  higher  plane  combine  into  "unitary  complexes,"  to  form  the 
units  of  the  next  lower  plane,  and  the  static  characteristics  of  the  latter  units 
depend  upon  the  activities  of  the  former.  By  a  hierarchical  organization  of  this 
sort  certain  activities  of  the  higher  planes  are  enabled  actually  to  increase  their 
intensities,  as  for  example  in  the  production  of  a  psychophysiological  organism. 
Not  all  psychokinetic  complexes  are  necessarily  electrical,  however,  and  the  dis- 
integration of  an  organism  in  one  plane  does  not  of  necessity  entail  its  decomposi- 
tion in  higher  planes. 

The  influence  of  psychokinesis  upon  matter  (or  electricity)  follows  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  the  determination  of  the  structure  of  a  lower  plane  by  the 
processes  of  the  next  higher  plane.  Although  psychokinetic  complexes  vary  in 
intensity,  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  energy  except  on  the  physical  plane.  The 
general  theory  of  relations  is  discussed  at  some  length  as  an  aid  to  the  under- 
standing of  how  psychons  combine.  The  simplest  psychokinetic  complex  would 
be  two  psychons  aware  of  each  other.  Further  "non-additive"  organizations  of 
psychons  are  conditional  upon  the  participation  of  special  relational  entities  from 
the  meta-psychic  plane.  When  these  relations  are  spatial  the  psychokinetic  com- 
plex becomes  an  electron  and  enters  the  physical  plane.  Disturbances  on  the 
psychokinetic  plane  in  general  affect  processes  on  the  physical  plane  only  when 
the  latter  are  delicately  balanced,  and  conversely,  disturbances  on  the  physical 
plane  must  be  very  violent  to  penetrate  into  the  psychokinetic.  As  a  rule,  the  in- 
teractions of  the  planes  are  in  terms  of  the  determination  of  structure  or  other 
fixed  properties,  the  mass  (or  the  motion,  with  constant  energy)  of  an  electron  de- 
pending, for  example,  upon  the  number  of  its  constitutent  psychons. 

A  long  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  problem  of  consciousness.  Consciousness 
is,  in  the  first  place,  merely  a  highly  intricate  psychokinetic  complex.    The  phy- 
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siological  organism  with  which  it  is  associated  is,  ultimately,  simply  another  such 
complex,  and  the  point  of  contact  between  the  two  must  lie  in  the  nerve  pro- 
cesses of  the  cerebral  cortex.  Consciousness  may  be  identical  with  certain  portions 
of  the  psychokinetic  system  which  constitutes  the  electrical  activity  of  the  cortex, 
or  it  may  be  some  separate  but  connected  organization  which  influences  the 
cortical  psychokinesis  and  thence  the  physiological  processes,  in  accordance  with 
principles  already  considered.  The  theory  of  this  action  is  worked  out  in  some 
detail  with  reference  to  modern  conceptions  of  nerve  physiolog}%  and  its  possible 
intra-atomic  mechanism  is  compared  with  that  of  the  Zeeman  effect,  in  physics. 

The  theory  of  the  relation  of  the  object  of  consciousness  to  consciousness 
itself  is  discussed  at  some  length.  If  we  explain  the  qualitative  differentiations 
of  consciousness  in  terms  of  intensity  by  identifying  them  with  characteristic 
frequencies  of  vibration,  the  object  may  be  supposed  to  enter  consciousness  via 
the  identity  of  the  frequencies  in  the  two  places  (object  and  consciousness). 
(This  realist  theory,  which  has  also  been  advocated  by  Holt  and  by  Bergson,  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  known  facts).  Spatial  perception 
depends  upon  the  "amount"  of  psychokinesis  simultaneously  involved,  which  is 
translatable  into  terms  of  pure  intensity.  Pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  are 
correlated  with  the  rhythmicity  and  arhythmicity  of  psychokinetic  disturbances, 
respectively.  Images  differ  from  sensations  directly  in  psychokinetic  intensity. 
Memor>'  is  explained  by  principles  of  association  and  on  the  assumption  that 
relations  of  temporal  succession  are  immediate  constituents  of  psychokinetic  com- 
plexes. Attention,  perception,  thought,  emotion  and  will  are  also  briefly  con- 
sidered. 

There  is  a  short  chapter  on  the  "meta-psychic  plane,"  in  which  the  author 
acknowledges  the  reality  of  logical  entities,  abstract  relations,  universals,  and 
the  like,  but  does  not  develop  in  detail  their  classification  or  relation  to  the  con- 
tents of  other  planes.  Finally,  activism  is  considered  in  relation  to  the  historic 
problems  of  philosophy,  such  as  those  of  monism  versus  pluralism  and  of  the 
relation  of  mind  to  body.  The  latter  relation,  for  activism,  is  clearly  that  be- 
tween two  psychokinetic  systems,  either  one  of  which  may  however,  be  merely 
part  of  the  other.  The  general  theory  of  activism  does  not  determine  the  exact 
form  of  concatenation  of  these  systems,  but  does  indicate  the  broad  principles  of 
their  interrelation,  as  seen  above.  In  the  field  of  cpistemolog>-,  activism  tends 
to  be  realistic;  awareness  is  an  entity  rather  than  a  relation,  and  the  so-called 
"awareness  relation"  is  simply  psychokinetic  inclusion.  Relations  are  usually,  but 
not  always,  "non-constitutive."  The  problems  of  falsehood  and  error  arc  treated 
rralistically ;  awareness  is  never  in  error,  the  defect  always  lying  in  unjustifiable 
judfjmrntt  based  upon  the  jjiven  awareness.  Awareness,  itself,  is  defined  as  "an 
activity  to  which  nothing  except  that  which  is  included  within  itself  can  make 
any  difference,"  an  exclusive  characteristic.  Values  and  personal  survival  are  also 
connidered,  activism  making  possible  the  latter  although  not  necessitating  it. 
In  concluftion,  the  bearings  of  activism  on  practical  life,  its  utility  as  a  working 
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hypothesis  in  psychophysics,  and  its  relation  to  the  modern  relativity  theor}'  are 
discussed  briefly. 

This  book  is  evidently  the  product  of  an  earnest  and  protracted  quest  for 
new  truth  on  the  part  of  a  mind  well  versed  in  academic  lore,  yet  untrammeled 
and  possessed  of  notable  initiative. 

Leonard  Thomf^sox  Troland. 

Personal  Beauty  and  Racial  Betterment.  By  Knight  Dunlap.  C. 
V.  Mosby  Company.     St.  Louis,  1920. 

IN  THIS  little  book  of  animated  moderation  and  digested  insight  the  author 
presents  the  significance  of  personal  beauty,  and  suggests  modes  for  its  con- 
servation. It  is  a  novel  approach  to  the  science  of  Eugenics  as  seen  from  the 
viewpoint  of  physiological  psycholog)'. 

The  first  half  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  "The  Significance  of  Beauty."  The 
familiar  proverb  that  "beauty  is  only  skin  deep"  is  convincingly  exhibited  as  an 
added  example  of  the  mendacity  of  proverbs.  The  general  trend  of  the  exposi- 
tion is  to  affirm  a  high  correlation  to  exist  between  personal  beauty  and  racial 
utility.  Most  eugenists  are  prone  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  intelligence  and 
character  almost  exclusively.  Mr.  Dunlap  returns  to  the  Greek  ideal;  "the 
glorification  of  beauty  and  its  exaltation  as  the  primary  ideal"  ought  to  reign  in 
human  life.  But,  as  with  the  Greeks,  beauty  is  the  foundation  and  not  the  com- 
pleted temple.  Beauty  is  the  necessary  foundation  upon  "which  truth  and  holi- 
ness are  built."  Human  beauty  is  an  index  of  racial  desirability,  a  sign  of 
fitness  for  parenthood,  and  no  more  conflicts  with  the  ideal  of  Goodness  and 
Truth,  than  might  and  right  are  contrary  principles.  The  only  sound  and  durable 
relation  these  later  ideals  permit  is  "the  bringing  of  might  into  the  service  of 
right."  Beauty  gains  its  raison  d'etre  as  the  foundation  stone  upon  which  truth 
and  holiness  flourish ;  and  the  essential  character  to  all  Beauty  is  poise,  which 
is  largely  mental.  Thus  Beauty,  the  base  for  the  pyramid  of  life's  values,  has 
as  its  integrating  principle,  poise,  a  mental  quality. 

There  are  some  persons  who  would  disagree  with  the  author  upon  the  thesis 
that  beauty  expresses  the  potential  racial  utility  of  the  individual,  for  while 
denying  that  beauty  is  merely  skin  deep,  they  believe  it  is  often  an  unsafe  criterion 
in  judging  racial  value.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  men,  for  from 
Socrates  to  Lincoln  there  is  little  evidence  of  any  positive  correlation  between 
greatness  and  handsomeness.  Furthermore,  we  must  disagree  with  Mr.  Dunlap 
in  the  statement  that  "beauty  must  be  used  as  our  guide"  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  scientific  criterion.  The  legion  of  mental  tests  offers  a  quantative  criterion 
of  general  intelligence ;  the  latter  is  both  more  objective  and  more  desirable  than 
Beauty,  and  is  at  least  as  highly  inheritable. 

The  second  half  of  the  work  is  a  contribution  to  methods  and  principles  for 
the  conservation  of  Beauty.     The  prevailing  facts  of  racial  degeneration  and  its 
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causes  are  given,  free  alike  from  the  taints  of  the  academic  angel,  and  from  the 
attitude  of  professorial  pruriency. 

Civilization  has  in  two  ways  obstructed  the  further  evolution  of  the  race. 
First,  the  paralleled  development  of  industrialism  and  humanitarianism  has  re- 
versed the  Darwinian  phrase  into  the  survival  of  the  unfit.  The  danger  to  civili- 
zation lies  in  the  very  rapid  multiplication  of  such,  rather  than  in  their  existence 
and  the  obvious  remedy  is  to  preserve  the  individual  but  to  prevent  his  propaga- 
tion. But  because  ignorance  and  cupidity  are  as  rampant  as  of  yore,  the  only 
present  expedient  against  the  spread  of  the  undesirables  is  education  and  publicity. 

By  perverting  social  and  sexual  standards,  civilization  in  a  second  way, 
obstructs  the  progress  of  the  race.  The  union  of  the  fit  is  interfered  with,  and 
where  there  is  such  an  union,  it  is  relatively  unfruitful.  The  prime  problem  of 
to-day  is  to  increase  the  fruitfulness  of  the  better  stocks,  and  to  decrease  the 
fecundity  of  the  undesirable.  Information  as  to  prevention  is  the  chief  weapon 
for  the  latter  purpose,  which  in  its  turn  will  automatically  increase  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  best  specimens  of  the  race.  Anyone  who  has  resided  in  the  South  and 
can  maintain  a  detached  attitude,  realizes  that  the  dissemination  of  information 
upon  prevention  is  the  most  hopeful  way  of  meeting  the  racial  problem  there. 

The  author  rightly  contends  that  both  the  decrease  of  the  unfit  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  fit  must  be  obtained  largely  through  education,  publicity  and  the 
instillation  of  personal  ideals,  but  at  no  time  suggests  an  alignment  between  a  new 
religious  attitude  and  eugenics,  a  point  the  founder  of  the  science,  so  zealously 
stressed.  N.  D.  Hirsch. 

The  Problem  of  the  Nervous  Child.  By  Elida  Evans,  with  an  In- 
troduction by  C.  G.  Jung.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  New  York,  1920.  Pp.  viii, 
21^9.     Price  $2.50. 

AS  ONE  reads  this  volume  one  comes  to  feel  that  the  author  is  a  person 
of  much  native  perspicacity  and  of  admirable  moral  poise,  who  would 
have  written  a  better  book  if  she  had  never  heard  of  Prof.  Jung  or,  pos- 
sibly one  might  say,  if  she  had  never  heard  of  psychoanalysis.  As  evidence  of 
Mrs.  Evans'  native  soundness  one  finds  such  excellent  opinions  as: — "Let  us  re- 
member that  without  interest  there  is  no  learning  but  only  a  mechanical  poll- 
parrot  method  of  memorizing  with  no  assimilation  of  the  truth  or  meaning  in  the 
words"  (page  264).  "The  only  discipline  worth  having  is  a  natural  one  got 
by  interest  and  habit"  (p.  263).  "The  real  teaching  [of  right  and  wrong]  comes 
from  the  subtle  suggestions  of  truth  through  the  natural  processes — directly 
through  persons  and  things — of  the  environment"  (p.  261).  "It  is  impossible 
that  the  effort  of  to-day  on  the  part  of  the  parent  should  have  a  result  to-day 
upon  the  child — at  any  rate,  a  result  considered  adequate  and  sufficient  by  the 
parent.  It  i»  quite  as  impossible  that  the  effort  of  to-day  should  not  have  an 
invinibie  result  to-day,  and  a  visible  result  to-morrow"  (p.  31).  .  .  "almost 
all  mental  effects  are  long  distance  effects"  (p.  32).    "Such  resistance  is  called 
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negativism,  and  you  may  be  very  sure  sometime  in  the  life  of  that  individual  there 
has  been  an  unwise,  over-exacting  authority"  (p.  116).  "Never  make  your 
child  or  any  person  feel  inferior,  endeavour  always  to  lift  up  by  the  desire  to 
learn"  (p.  275). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  applications  of  psychoanalytical  theory  and  the 
author's  physiological  conceptions  are  often  preposterous  (to  anyone,  at  any  rate, 
who  is  not  a  follower  of  the  "ZiJrich  School"),  and  the  accounts,  in  psy- 
choanalytical terms,  of  the  improvement  or  recovery  of  patients  are  sometimes 
over-facile  and  unconvincing  (pp.  101-2,  I2I-2,  150-4,  201-221),  Thus,  "the 
health  of  the  body  depends  upon  the  perfect  condition  of  the  functioning  of  the 
nerves.  The  energ\'  which  traverses  them,  called  the  libido,  requires  an  un- 
obstructed passage  for  the  outflow  of  the  creative  energ>',"  etc.  (p.  47).  The 
sentence  appears  to  identify  the  nervous  impulse  and  the  libido.  Again,  on  p.  48, 
one  reads  "the  life  energy-  or  libido."  The  following  is  another  remarkable 
physiological  statement:  "All  emotions  should  be  given  free  play  under  control. 
Therefore,  only  the  constructive  ones  which  help  in  the  process  of  building  the 
tissues  of  the  body  should  be  cultivated"  (p.  49).  Trophic  "emotions"  enjoying 
"free  play  under  control"  are  a  picture  that  is  comparable  with  the  author's 
"psychic  muscle"  (pp.  63,  182),  or  with  the  following:  "Every  seed,  whether 
plant,  animal  or  human  being,  contains  a  form  of  life  which  cannot  be  changed 
(temperament)"  (p.  270).  Again,  the  pleasure,  apparently  any  pleasure,  taken 
in  muscular  exercise  is  called  "muscle  erotism"  (pp.  195-200,  221).  In  the  re- 
viewer's opinion  almost  everything  which  Mrs.  Evans  says  about  the  libido  and 
about  sublimation  is  wildly  figurative  if  not  utterly  mythical ;  and  will  eventually 
tend  to  bring  all  psychoanalysis  into  disrepute. 

Although  the  volume  has  an  appearance  of  arrangement,  it  is  not  sys- 
tematically developed.  This  is,  however,  a  minor  matter  since  (in  spite  of  a 
frequentlj'  inelegant  use  of  English)  it  is  readable  and  interesting.  The  import- 
ant point  is  that  it  is  plentifully  sprinkled  with  sagacious  remarks  and  observa- 
tions of  Mrs.  Evans'  own.  One  may  wish  that  when  Mrs.  Evans  writes  another 
book  she  will  either  have  learned  more,  or  have  remembered  less,  of  psychoanaly- 
sis, and  that  she  will  draw  even  more  largely  from  her  personal  fund  of  intuitioa 
and  observation.  Edwin  B.  Holt. 

Repressed  Emotions.  By  Isador  H.  Coriat,  M.  D.  New  York:  Bren- 
tano's,  1920.     Pp.  213. 

TO  THOSE  who  wish  a  clear  presentation  of  the  psychology  underlying 
the  Freudian  hypothesis,  this  book,  by  the  well-known  Boston  psy- 
chopathologist  (the  author  of  "The  Meaning  of  Dreams,"  "What  Is 
Psychoanalysis?",  "Abnormal  Psychology,"  "The  Hysteria  of  Lady  Macbeth," 
and  co-author  of  "Religion  and  Medicine")  will  be  of  interest  and  of  use. 

The  chapter-titles,  after  the  Introduction,  are,  respectively,  "The  Meaning 
of  Repressed  Emotions,"  "Repressed  Emotions  in  Primitive  Society,"  "Repressed 
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Emotions  in  Literature,"  "The  Sublimation  of  Repressed  Emotions,"  ''The  De- 
velopment of  Psychoanalysis,"  "The  Depth  of  the  Unconscious,"  and  "A  Fairy 
Tale  from  the  Unconscious."  For  some  strange  reason,  the  book  lacks  an  index, 
but  the  omission  detracts  less  from  this  volume  than  it  would  from  many  others. 
In  the  Introduction,  Coriat  suggests  some  of  the  sanctions  of  Freudism,  and 
quotes  (approvingly,  we  assume)  from  "the  Master"  a  striking  sentence  with  the 
odor  of  mastership  about  it,  certainly:  "In  my  continued  occupation  with  the 
problems  considered  therein,  for  the  study  of  which  my  practice  as  a  psy- 
chotherapeutist  affords  me  much  opportunity,  I  found  nothing  that  would  compel 
me  to  change  or  improve  my  ideas.  I  can  therefore  peacefully  wait  until  the 
reader's  comprehension  has  risen  to  my  level  [sic],  or  until  an  intelligent  critic 
has  pointed  out  to  me  the  basic  faults  in  my  conception."  In  other  words,  the 
idea  had  become  somewhat  fixed,  and  we  see  Freud,  like  Diirer's  and  Thomson's 
■"Melancolia,"  stupendous,  superhuman;"  and  that  his 

" —  subjects  often  gaze  up  to  him  there: 
The  strong  to  drink  new  strength  of  iron  endurance. 
The  weak  new  terrors;  all,  renewed  assurance 

And  confirmation  of  the  old  despair." 

Only  in  this  case  the  subjects  "despair"  of  mental  freedom  in  the  human  soul 
rather  than  of  ever  enjoying  peace  and  light.  Freudism  without  a  doubt  comple- 
ments behaviorism  as  the  most  conspicuous  present  trend  toward  the  outworn 
materialism  of  a  former  age — and  all  the  more  dangerous  because  so  subtle  and 
so  seemingly  far  from  any  broad  philosophic  interest. 

Says  the  present  author,  "It  is  this  theory  of  psychical  determinism  which 
explains  not  only  the  psychologj'  of  every  day  life,  but  alsp  dreams  and  neurotic 
manifestations.  ♦  ♦  *  Psychoanalysis  has  also  shown  that  human  motives 
cannot  be  explained  by  ordinary  superficial  reactions,  but  behind  these  reactions 
lie  repressions  and  resistances  of  which  the  individual  is  unaware  and  which  guide 
his  thinking  like  an  unknown  force."  It  probably  is  this  to  which  Coriat  refers 
when  he  says,  also  in  the  Introduction,  (the  most  important  part  of  the  book)  : 
"Psychology  in  both  its  academic  and  practical  aspects  is  now  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways  and  the  immediate  future  will  determine  whether  it  shall  remain  un- 
productive or  become  an  insstrumcnt  of  practical  importance  in  tiic  guidance  of 
human  interests."  •  *.  *  "The  motive  force,  the  key  to  all  human  activity, 
is  the  reprcMed  wish ;"  and  society  "can  be  psychoanalyzed  in  mucii  the  same  way 
M  an  individual." 

The  persons  who  cannot  repress  the  wish  to  learn  still  more  and  more  about 
the  Freudian  hypothesis  in  its  endemic  relations,  will  find  this  volume,  more  or 
less  fresh  and  novel  in  its  treatment  of  some  of  the  basic  psychology,  of  much 
interest  and  very  clear  and  readable,  even  if  unpersuasivc  of  the  open-minded. 

George  V.  N.  Dkarborn. 
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Man's  Unconscious  Passion.  By  Wilfrid  Lay,  Ph.  D.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  1920,     Pp.  vii,  246.     Price,  $2.00. 

THIS  BOOK  is  a  distinct  contribution  both  to  the  psychology  of  sex  and 
to  the  better  understanding  of  the  subconscious  aspects  of  the  human 
mind.  (One  would  like  to  have  Havelock  Ellis's  careful  opinion  as  to 
its  sexual  validity).  We  may  subscribe  to  a  remark  in  one  of  its  advertisements, 
(without  admitting  all  its  claims)  :  "In  order  to  prevent,  or  even  to  diminish, 
the  numerous  perversions  of  the  love  instinct,  a  higher  and  better  view  of  mar- 
riage must  be  outlined ;  and  without  a  knowledge  of  the  unconscious  factors  in  the 
emotion  of  love,  a  knowledge  which  is  presented  in  no  other  book  so  readable  as 
this,  no  real  progress  can  be  made  in  this  direction.  It  is  a  book  that  will  have  a 
great  part  in  removing  some  of  the  pitiable  ignorance  about  one  of  the  most  vital 
questions  of  the  present  day." 

"Psychoanalysts  have  been  accused  of  deriving  every  human  motive  from 
sex.  In  this  book  Dr.  Lay  shows  in  a  novel  manner  how  love  is  essentially 
psychic,  and  never  can  be  wholly  physical.  Unconscious  passion,  apparently  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  is  here  demonstrated  to  be  the  main-spring  of  the  actions 
of  every-day  life.  No  one  lives  that  is  not  passionately  in  love,  all  the  time,  with 
a  person,  either  real  or  ideal.  In  many  men  and  women  this  ideal  personality  is 
the  only  one  loved,  but  loved  unconsciously,  while  for  others  there  is  also  a 
consciously  loved  or  admired  real  person  or  ideal  personality,  different  from  the 
unconsciously  desired  one.  How  to  unite  the  conscious  and  unconscious  love,  so 
frequently  at  variance  in  the  same  soul,  and  centre  it  upon  one  person  of  the 
opposite  sex,  becomes  therefore  a  great  problem  of  life  to-day." 

"The  unconscious  passion  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  sort  of  muscular  'set'  of  both 
kinds  of  muscles,  determined  by  a  disposition  of  cells  in  the  brain  and  nerves,  and 
indirectly  on  verbal  and  other  ideas  which  integrate  them,"  (illustrated  by  the 
author  with  the  mutual  attitude  of  "Romeo"  and  "Juliet.") 

"The  eye  of  the  youth,  beholding  the  alluring  beauty  of  the  maiden  as  she 
walks  and  moves,  instinctively  arouses,  by  virtue  of  accumulated  associations, 
inherited  through  thousands  of  years  of  evolution,  a  system  of  infinitesimal 
muscular  contractions,  in  both  involuntary  and  voluntary  muscles.  These  some- 
times never  enter  his  consciousness,  or  if  they  do,  they  enter  as  an  indescribable 
yearning  to  fondle  her,  or  as  a  series  of  actions  unaccountable  to  himself  and  to 
her.  This  behavior  of  his  and  how  she  consciously  reacts  to  it  is  all  that  is 
manifest  to  either  of  them  at  the  time,  but  it  is  of  far  less  importance  in  their 
future  welfare  than  that  of  which  they  are  unconscious.  *  *  *  Xhe  sum 
total  of  all  these  organic  reactions  *  *  *  is  the  physical  substratum,  if  it  is 
not  itself  literally,  the  unconscious  passion  which  we  have  been  considering." 

This  is  excellent,  timely  James-Lange  psychology  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
constitutes  the  scientific  sanction  for  the  book.  As  Ribot  says,  "kinesthesia  is  the- 
skeleton  of  the  subconscious,"  and  of  this  theoretically  essential  fact  the  fore- 
going quotation,  and  indeed,  to  some  extent,  this  whole  book,  is  an  illustration^ 
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It  is  by  such  actual  applications,  showing  the  utter  unification  of  mind  and  body, 
that  psychology  will  gradually  make  herself  really  intelligible  to  the  eager 
proletariat. 

Doctor  Lay's  book  is  suffused  with  Freudism,  but  keeps  rather  close  to  orth- 
odox (academic)  psychology.  One  reads  much  of  the  parental  imago  and  of  the 
imago-screen;  of  the  Oedipus  situation,  of  the  incest -barrier,  of  psychic  valu- 
ations, unconscious  transfer,  sublimation,  Sadism-Masochism,  and  the  adumbra- 
tion. One  can  hardly  help  wishing  he  had  a  thorough  psychanalysis  of  the  mind 
of  every  author  who  elaborates  a  treatise  out  of  the  Freudian  assumptions: 
how  that  would  orient  the  reader  among  his  perplexed  ideas! 

This  volume  has  a  short  index  (which  is  far  better  than  none)  and  a  partly- 
analytic  table  of  contents,  which  serves  some  of  the  same  convenience.  Its  cover 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  seen  for  a  long  time.  The  price,  as  profiteering 
still  goes,  is  human.  George  V.  N.  Dearborn. 


NOTES 

Americn  Medical  Editor's  Association.  The  52nd  Annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Medical  Editor's  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Lenox, 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  6th  and  7th,  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  Dr.  H.  S.  Baketel,  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.  A  novel  feature  of  the 
literary  program  will  be  symposia  which  will  be  discussed  by  various  mem- 
bers. The  subjects  will  be,  "Group  Practice  and  the  Diagnostic  Clinic;"  "What 
should  be  the  Attitude  of  the  Profession  Toward  Health  Centres ;"  "The  Correla- 
tion between  Editorial,  Advertising  and  Subscription  Work."  Every  doctor, 
even  remotely  interested  in  medical  journalism,  is  most  cordially  invited  to 
attend. 

Centenary  of  Bloomingdale  Hospital.  The  Hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  this  hospital  will  be  celebrated  on  May  26th.  The  exercises 
will  include  addresses  by  Dr.  Pierre  Janet  of  Paris,  Dr.  Richard  C.  Rows  of 
London,  and  by  Dr.  Lewellys  F.  Barker  and  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer.  The  hospital  is 
the  department  of  nervous  and  mental  diseases  of  the  New  York  Hospital  which, 
since  it  was  opened  in  1792,  has  made  provision  for  the  treatment  of  persons 
suffering  from  mental  disorders.  As  early  as  1808  a  separate  building  was  pro- 
vided for  these  cases  at  the  general  hospital  at  Duane  Street  and  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  In  1821  the  department  was  removed  from  the  city  to  a  point 
on  the  Bloomingdale  Road,  which  is  now  the  location  of  the  library  of  Columbia 
University,  and  was  given  its  present  distinctive  name.  Since  1894  i^  has  been 
located  at  White  Plains. 
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Highland  Hospital,  Ashevuie,  n.  c. 

An  ideally  situated  institution,  employing  all  rational  methods  for  the  treat- 
ment of  Nervous,  Mental  and  Habit  Cases.  Rest,  Climate,  Water  and 
Diet  are  most  carefully  utilized,  while  special  emphasis  is  placed  on  out- 
of-door  Recreation,  Occupation  therapy  and  Athletic  Sports,  all  under  skill- 
ed supervision.  Asheville's  superb,  all  year  round  climate  is  well  known; 
its  Southern  latitude  tempers  the  winters,  while  its  mountain  altitude  makes 
it  a  true  summer  resort.     For  booklet,  address. 

ROBERT  S.  CARROLL,  Medical  Director 

ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 

Seguin  School 

for  Children  who 
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Founded  Jan.  2,  1880,  by  Dr.  Edouard  Seguin.  Limited  to  25  educable 
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LIMITED 

Associated  many  years  as  Principal  with  Dr.  W.  E.  Fernald, 
Waverly,  Mass. 

Tel.  Newton  South  327 


"Rest  Cottage" 

College  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

For  purely  nervous  cases,  nutritional 
errors  and  aonvalescents.  A  homelike 
building  of  stone  and  cortcrete,  with  de- 
lightful surroundings. 

Rooms  single  or  ensuite.  Private 
baths — Solaria.  Completely  equipped 
for  hydrotherapy,  massage,  etc. 

Cuisine  to  meet  individual  needs. 

F.  W.  Lanj^don,  Medical  Director 

li.    A.    Williams,    Resident    Physician 

E^merson    A.    North,   Resident    Physician 

For  information   address.  Rest   Cottagre, 
College  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Superintendent 
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ethical.  Complete  equipment.  Best 
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Resident  physician  and  trained 
nurses. 

Drug  patients  treated  by  Dr. 
Pettey's  original  method  under  his 
personal  supervision. 

Detached  building  for  mental 
patients. 


Dr.  Barnes  Sanitarium 

Stamford,  Conn. 
A  Private  Sanitarium  for  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Also  Cases  of  General  Invalidism       Separate  Department  for  Cases  of  Inebriety 

The  buildings  arc  modern,  situated  in  spacious  and  attractive  grounds,  commanding 
superb  views  of  I^ng  Island  Sound  and  surrounding  hill  country.  The  acconimoda- 
tions,  table,  attendance,  nursing  and  all  appointments  are  first-class  in  every  respect.  The 
purpose  of  the  Institution  is  to  give  proper  medical  care  and  the  special  attention  needed 
m  each  individual  case.  50  minutes  from  Grand  Central  station.  For  terms  and  illus- 
trated booklet,  address 


Telephone  1867 


F.  H.  BARNES,  M.  D.,  Med.  Supt. 
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Now  Ready THE  ART  OF  LO^^E 

By  W.  F.  ROBIE,  M.  D. 

Sold  only  to  members  of  the  recognised  professions 

An  attempt  to  re-incarnate  the  mechanics  or  art  of  love  which  was  known  two  thous- 
and years  ago  and  has  been  largely  forgotten,  and  to  reconcile  and  adapt  it  to  a  psychology 
of  love  which  was  then  nascent  and  which  now  represents  the  most  essential,  most  beauti- 
ful ideal  in  our  love  life. 

Among  the  chapters  are :  The  "Kama  Sutra"  of  Vatsyayana,  the  classic  love  aphor- 
isms of  ancient  oriental  peoples.  Aristotle.  Early  medical  writers.  Psychology  of  love. 
The  art  of  love.  The  art  of  love  for  the  unmarried.  An  unsolicited  life-story,  and  other 
sex  and  case  histories,  illustrating  the  necessity  of  universal  knowledge  of  the  psychology 
and  art  of  love.  How  sex  perversions  arise  and  why  they  increase.  Free-love  doctrines 
discussed,  deplored  and  devitalized. 

Svo,  cloth,  $7.50  net,  $7.75  express  paid 
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Dr.  Moody's  Sanitarium 

Exclusively  for  Nervous  and  Mental 
Diseases,  Drug  and  Alcohol  Addictions 

TREATMENT     MODERN,     SCIENTIFIC 
AND   STRICTLY   ETHICAL 

Seven  acres  of  beautiful  shade  and 
lawn,  two  main  buildings  200  feet 
apart,  and  two  isolated  cottages,  all 
comprising  about  70  rooms,  with  new 
complete  steam-heating  system,  elec- 
tric lights,  hot  and  cold  water  and  arte- 
sian city  water  supply;  all  the  comforts 
and  privacy  of  home. 

Address.     G.  H.  MOODY,  M.  D. 

(For  6  years  assistant  physician  to  state 

asylums  at  San  Antonio  and  Austin, 

Texas.) 

315    Brackenbridge    Ave.,    San    Antonio, 

Texas. 


Marshall 
Sanitarium 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


A  private  hospital  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  cases. 
Beautiful  location  and  modern  equip- 
ment.    Terms  moderate. 


C.  J.  Patterson,  M.  D. 

Supt. 
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FAIR    OAKS,    Summit,  N.  J. 


A  sniiatorliini  >vell  equip- 
ped tvtth  the  means  for 
physical  therapeutics 
(baths,  electricity,  etc.)  and 
especially  desif^ned  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  or- 
K'anic  and  functional  nerv- 
ous diseases,  exhaustion 
states  and  cases  requiring 
rest,  hysrienic,  dietetic  and 
occupational  therapy.  Sum- 
mit is  located  in  the  beauti- 
ful hill  country  of  Ne^v  .Jer- 
sey on  the  D.  L.  4S:  W.  Rail- 
road, t^venty  miles  from 
Xe^v  York  City.  Insane  and 
tubercular  cases  are  not 
accepted. 
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THE  GRAND  STRATEGY 
OF  EVOLUTION 

By  WILLIAM  PATTEN 
Professor  of  Biology,  Dartmouth  College 

ONE  of  the  most  significant  and  original  contributions  to  general 
theoretical  biology  that  has  appeared  in  years."  Raymond  Pearl, 
Professor  of  Biometry,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

"A  book  which  it  is  an  inspiration  to  read  and  a  duty  to  recommend. 
It  is  the  sort  of  book  which  carries  not  the  burr  or  the  shell  or  the  boxes 
or  burlaps  in  which  nature  or  man  has  packed  the  makings  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom ;  but  really  in  shape  to  be  converted  into  immediate  understanding. 
It  is  the  kind  of  book  which  is  a  liberal  education  in  itself. 

"No  book  in  the  entire  post-Darwinian  literature  equals  this  volume  as 
a  guide  to  the  congruity  between  the  constructive  processes  of  nature  and 
the  moral  economics  of  'the  psychic  factors.'  It  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
state the  service  which  Professor  Patten  has  performed  in  teaching  the  les- 
son that  the  problem  of  life,  personal  and  public,  is  not  to  be  solved  by 
'fighting  the  cosmic  process,'  but  by  'accepting  nature's  constructive  right- 
ness  as  the  ethical  standard,  and  by  adopting  her  constructive  methods  as 
the  moral  code.'  "  Albion  W.  Small,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of 
Chicago,  in  "The  American  Journal  of  Sociology." 
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SANITARY  ENTOMOLOGY 

THE  ENTOMOLOGY  OF  DISEASE 
HYGIENE    AND    SANITATION 

EDITED  BY 

WILLIAM  DWIGHT  PIERCE,  Ph.D. 

Consulting  Entotnclogist,  formerly  Entomologist  Southern  Field  Crop  Insect  Investi- 
gations United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Entomology 

"Just  at  this  time,  when  there  is  such  fear  that  the  insect-borne  diseases  now  raging 
in  central  and  eastern  Ei'  ^pe  may  become  established  in  America,  this  untechnical 
treatise  on  the  relations  of  insects  and  disease  in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  most  oppor- 
tune. The  book  is  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  studies  prepared  by  ten  specialists  for 
the  training  of  a  large  number  of  people  for  any  service  which  might  be  required  in 
combating  disease-carrying  insects  during  the  war.  This  information  is  of  no  less 
importance,  however,  in  the  prevention  of  disease  now  that  peace  between  so  many 
of  the  nations  has  been  officially  declared,  for  the  louse  and  other  insects  continue  their 
daily  additions  to  the  millions  of  deaths  for  which  they  have  been  responsible  during 
the  past  few  years. 

"The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  entirely  untechnical,  so  that  any  intelligent  person, 
without  previous  knowledge  of  biology,  can  learn  the  essential  facts  about  the  various 
ways  in  which  insects  transmit  the  germs  of  diseases  both  to  man  and  domesticated 
animals  and  the  practical  methods  by  which  these  diseases  can  be  prevented  or  eradi- 
cated. The  control  of  all  kinds  of  insect  pests  in  dwellings,  farm-yards,  packing 
houses  and  communities  is  also  given  in  detail,  with  recipes  for  remedial  treatment. 

"The  book  includes  not  only  the  insects  but  also  the  mites  and  ticks,  for  the 
latter  rival  the  insects  in  the  transmission  of  diseases  of  domesticated  animals,  as  well 
as  by  causing  injuries  by  their  parasitic  habits.  Simple  directions  are  given  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  injurious  from  the  harmless  species  of  the  various  groups,  for  the 
protection  of  man  and  each  of  his  domesticated  animals  from  the  former,  and  for 
the  treatment  of  persons  or  animals  suffering  from  these  parasites. 

"The  book  will  not  only  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  insects  in  relation  to  dis- 
ease, but  it  is  the  most  useful  handbook  available  for  the  sanitary  officer,  health  inspec- 
tor, nurse,  and  physician  in  their  professional  duties."  w.  R.  c. 
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